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PREFACE. 


These Lectures were delivered in London and here, in <-he 
months of May and June, 1886; and it was intended tliat they 
should appear in the book market soon after. So I take this 
opportunity of publicly thanking the Hibbert Trustees for their 
forbearance, and of explaining the causes of the delay. The first 
and foremost was my ignorance, above all as to the magnitude 
of the task I was undertaking ; and this ignorance pursued me 
into the arrangement of the Lectures, so that it had to be 
seriously modified more than once in the course of the work. 
Among other things, I found it necessary to make some sort of 
survey of the whole ground, and, in a word, to circumnavigate 
the whole subject before committing to type my ideas about 
any part of it. *This led to my studying much that could not 
be included in this volume ; I was, however, allowed to deliver 
two lectures besides the six agreed upon. Those two, as I could 
not expect the Hibbert Trustees io have them printed, are to 
form part of a volume on the Arthurian Legend, which I hope 
soon to. publish ; not to mention that I contemplate devoting a 
separate volume some day to th\^ Dark Divinities of the Celts, 
It was necessary to go carefully i^ito the questions raised by 
these and kindred subjects, and it all required time. But I 
may plead that the history of religion had never before been 
comprehensively studied from the Geltk point of view. Scarcely 
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any pionojor conld liave been so feeble in his efforts as not to 
have rendered material aid to any one wlio came after. 

The next cause of delay was the necessity I felt of writing the- 
Lectures at a greater length than tvould occupy six hours in the 
delivery. It arose chiefly from the fact, that the Celtic litera- 
ture bearing on the history ol* Celtic paganism is so little known 
to the vast majority of English readers, that accpiaintance with 
it could not be taken for granted. It remained for me, therefore, 
to give the substance of tlie sagas and epic talcs in point at 
a length which has considerably increased the bulk of this 
volume. But it afforded many opportunities of making com- 
parisons, never made before, between Irish and Welsh myths, 
com})ai‘is()iis which cannot but be ofhrdp in any future treatment 
of the subject, even though some of the more ambitious theoiaes 
may ])rov(‘ untenable. I consider that event a certainty for 
several reasons, such as my innate liability to err, and the dis- 
co veiy of niore Gallo-Bomaii remains on the Continent, or the- 
publication of more Irish manuscripts hitherto comparatively 
inaccessible. Still the attempt to draw a comprehensive picture 
of Celtic Heathendom scenual to be wortli making, even though 
it should prove nothing hut that there is a great mass of data 
at one's service. Those data are not, it is tine, such as the 
student of Greek or Latin paganism is wont; to handle; hut, 
taking them as they offered themselves, I found that, M from 
having reasoi;s to complain their scarcity, the ,^f)wness of my 
progress was aggravated by an rmharms dc ricJicssc. This m all 
the more striking as many of mv Ihiglisli friends wonderal, at 
first, what in the world I should find to occupy half-a-dozen 
Lectures. 

Haviug thus alluded to the quantity of the materials at my 
disposal, I would only add as to their nature, that a large pro- 
portion of them is of a j^iilological order ; and I fear that I have: 
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fiot always talcen care eriougli to make it as easy to, skip the 
etymological passages as the general reader could wish, at any 
rate if publishers and reviewers do not grossly exaggerate the 
requirements of his comfort, ^ith regard to comparisons extend- 
ing beyond the Celtic group itself, most assiiatance has been 
derived from the Ancient literature of Scandinavia. From one 
branch of the Aryan family, the Slavonic, I have been aLnost 
wholly unable to draw any help, as 1 found the eristing works 
on the sul)j(3Ct of old Slavonic religion and mythology either too 
■antiquated or too brief to consult with advantage. This I regret 
all the more, as 1 do not believe thdt materials are wanting to 
illustrate tlie religious and mythic aspect of Slavonic history. 

After these remarks, it is needless to say that I have not 
attempted to discuss the early fortunes of Christianity among 
the Celts. That is a large subject worthy of being treated in a 
separate series of lectures by some one well versed in the mass 
of old literature devoted to the lives of the saints of Eririri and 
both Britains. Of course it is not pretended that anything 
connected with the history of religion among the Celts — or among 
the Teutons, if it comes to that — could vie in popularity with 
the pedigree of the last idol unearthed in the East, or even with 
the discovery of*a new way of spelling Nebuchadnezzar’s name, 
^till the Celtic field of research has a rapidly growing interest 
for scliolars, who now regard it as one in which tlie investigator’s 
labours are most certain to be cxowiied with brilliant results. 
‘The great attraction of Celtic philology consists in the very 
fact that every haul of the net, without exception, brings in a 
rich spoil.’ So wrote a distinguished German scholar the other 
day ; and his words are true of Celtic philology in that wider 
sense of the term which would embrace not only the study of 
Celtic speech, but also of Celtic archaeology and history, of Celtia 
religion and folk-lore, of Celtic myth aRd saga. 
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I lipve jreserved to the last the pleasant task of thanking thft 
kind friends who have given me unstinted assistance in bringing 
■this volume through the press. Foremost among them stands 
the well-known Celtic scholar, Whitley Stokes, through whos& 
hands most of the sheets have passed. I am indebted to him 
for many valuable suggestions ; but neither lie nor any one but 
myself is responsible for the errors or blunders which the accu- 
rate reader may find the book to contain. 

.?OHN EHYS. 

CiWYNVA, Oxford, 

Christma-s Eve, 1887# 
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Lectuee I. 


THE GiULISH PANTHEON. 

PART r. 


The inhabitants of ancient Gaul were the earliest Celts 
of whose religion we possess any knowledge : the sources 
of our information are twofold, namely, the testimony of 
ancient authors and that of votive tablets or other epi- 
graphic monuments. Of the ancients who touch on 
Gaulish religion, Caesar, in his account of the Gallic 
War, may be regarded as far the most important for our 
purpose, partly because ho wrote at a time when the 
process of assimilating the gods of Gaul to those of Italy 
w'as only beginning, and partly because he, who was 
pontiff at home, had opportunities of understanding like- 
wdse much about Gaulish religion, not the least of which 
consisted in his having the druid Diviciacus as his con- 
stant (fcmpanion and intimate frien^ throughout the war ; 
still there.aro.many reasons for accepting Caesar’s account 
of the Gaulish pantheon with great caution. Ilis words, 
so far as they bear on the individuality and respective 
rank of what he considered to be the chief divinities of 
the Gauls, are to the following effect : ^ They worship 
Mercury,. he says, above all others, and of him they have 


* Bcllum Gallicum (cJ. Holder), ri. 17. 
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very many images. Their traditions make him the inventor 
of all the arts and the patron of roads and journeys, and 
they think him the most powerful in the matter of acquir- 
ing money and in the transactions of commerce. After 
him, they worship Apollo, Mars, Jupiter and Minerva : 

' of these they entertain much the same opinion as other 
nations, namely, that Apollo drives away diseases, that 
Minerva teaches the elements of the various trades and 
arts, that Jupiter rules over the sky, and that Mars has 
the direction of wars. Indeed, it is usual for them, as 
soon as they have resolved to engage in battle, to vow 
beforehand to Mars all the spoils they may take in the 
war ; so they sacrifice to him all the animals captured, 
and bring all the rest of the booty together to one spot. 
In many of their cities, heaps of these things may be 
seen piled u]) in their sacred places. Nor does it often 
happen that anybody so far disregards the traditional 
custom as to dare either to conceal any of the booty at 
home or carry away any of the booty set aside : in case 
such a crime is committed, the offender is tortured and 
most severely punished. 

Such is the purport of Caesar’s words, and it will be 
well to sec how far Gaulish epigraphy is found to corro- 
borate or correct them. Unfortunately for the Study of 
Celtic reiigion and phifology, few of the cmojuxments of 
Gaul Piipply us with inscriptions in the national tongue • 
and probably all of them, whether in Gaulish or in Latin,^ 
date after* the advent of the Eoman conqueror and the 
initiation of his policy of assimilating the gods of van- 
quished Gaul with those of Eome. This policy took a 
very definite form qnder Augustus. He as ponli/ex max- 
tmuB muted the religions of the Eoman world; but the 
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maimer m which Africa and the East were treated conld 
not be recommended in the case of Gaul and Spain ; so, 
when he undertook to restore the position of the Lare^ and 
Penates^ he included among ^hera the Gaulish divinities, 
who were henceforth styled Augusti. The result in each 
instance was that l^he name of the Gaulish god came to 
be treated more or less as a mere epithet to that of tne 
Eoman divinity, with which he began to be regarded 
as identical: thus the Gaulish Grannos became Apollo 
Grannus, and Belisama became Minerva Belisama, and so 
in other cases. Nay, the Roman god not unfrequently 
seized on the attributes of the native one even to the 
extent of assuming his Gaulish costume and non-classical 
appearance, as is amply proved by the images extant 
in great numbers in France: among others, Mercury, 
instead of retaining the aspect given him by Italian art, 
appears often in a form which has been found to recall 
rather the beauty and artistic perfection of the Greek 
Apollo. The Eoman policy which reduced the Gaulish 
divinities to Lares Augusti did not stop at that point ; for 
the cult of the Roman gods as such had been introduced, 
and, as it established itself over the country, it brought 
with it also that of Mithras, Cybele, and other non-Italian 
gods and goddesses to whom the Eonmn pantheon opened 
its doors. Fuidher, it is found lhat the worship of the 
.Roman and quasi-Roman divinities was conducted under 
the superintendence of men of good birth, who bore the 
title of pontiffs, augurs or flamens ; but those in charge 
of the cult of the Gaulish Lares Augusti were usually 
freedmen, who bore the designation of Seviri Augusti^ and 
had to discharge their office free of expense to the state. 
In a word, the Gaulish gods and goddesses were reduced 

b2 



^ I. THE GAELiSH PAETHEOK. 

in raii and forced, so to say, to become more or less 
Eoman; but they were not banished or in any way pro- 
scribed.^ 

To come to the monuments, I may say that they are 
to be found in the local museTims of France, Switzerland, 
«liA portions of neighbouring lands’ formerly or skll 
occupied by the Celts : they are moreover numerous, 
and the accounts of them are to be sought up and down 
the voluminous transactions of some scores of provincial 
societies, whose publications are not always easy to con- 
sult. So 1 find that, in the absence of a complete corpus 
of the ancient inscriptions of France, I cannot do better 
set out from one district, the monuments of which, 
as far, at least, as concerns the subject of this lecture, 
have been laid before the public in a manageable form 
by competent archaiologists. The district I have chosen 
is that which was occupied in Eoman times by the Gaulish 
state of the Allobrogcs. It lay mostly on the eastern 
side of the Ehone, stretching from that river to the Alps, 
and from the Lake of Geneva to the Isfere. To this must 
be added a certain tract on the other bank of the Ehone 
as also probably belonging to the Allobroges, and cover- 
ing at least most of the present department of the Ehone.^ 
The metropolis of the Allobroges was the city ofYienna, 
now called Vienne : their country consisted in part of 
some of the most fertile land in Gaul, and in part of very, 

-M- — 

f 

1 For the substance of these remarks I am indebted to an excellent 
article by M. Florian Vallentin, entitled, Les Dieux de la Cite des 
Anohmjc,% in the llevue Cdtique, Vol. iv. 1—36, to which I shall 
have frequently to refer in this lecture. 

* Vallentin, ibid. p. 1 ; see also Desjardins, Geographic historique d 
administrative de la Gaule romavnef ii. 351. 
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mouatainous regions. The Allobroges were Celts, though 
their name means ‘ those of another march or district : ’ 
they were so called doubtless by some of their Celtic 
neighbours, but the name which they gave themselves is 
unknown. The peoples on the eastern bank of the Ehone 
formed a confederation, at the head of which stood the 
Allobroges, so that they may bo said to have had the 
control of the navigation of that river and of the impor- 
tant traffic carried on by means of it. The Albbrogic 
confederation formed in its turn a member of the larger 
one headed by the Arverrii.' Lastly, my principal autho- 
rities for the inscriptions found in the country of the 
Allobroges are Allmer’s collection of the inscriptions of 
Vienne,^ and a succinct account of the gods of the Allo- 
broges by the late M. Florian Vallentin, one of the best 
known archaeologists of the south of France. 

Meeccry 

is the god with whom the monuments lead one to begin, 
and the first inscription to which I would call your atten- 
tion was found anjong some Roman ruins near the village 
of Beaucroissant in the department of the Isfere, and it is 
said to have read : Mercurio Aug(usto) Artaio Saer(um) 
Sex(tus} tiieminius Cupitus, ex veto.® • The place of find- 
ing is recorded do have been once called Artay, though 
the name is unknown there now ; but the names Artas 

* Vallentin, Eev. Celtiqiu‘, iv. 1, 2. 

* Inscriptions antiques et du Moyen Age de Vienne en DaupliinS, 
consisting of six octavo volumes of letter-press description of them, 
supplemented by a quarto one of plates, published at Vienne in the 
year 1875. 

* Allmor, iij. 112 j Vallentin, Eev. Celtique, iv. 17. 
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and Artay occur near Vienne and Grenoble. This hardly 
enables one, however, to decide whether the god gave his 
name to one or more of those places, or the reverse was 
the case ; but one is inclined to the former view by the 
occurrence of Artio as the name of a goddess in an inscrip- 
tion in the museum at Berne, ^ for one can hardly be wrong 
in associating with Artio’s name such a Celtic word as the 
Welsh dr ‘plough-land’; whence it would seem by no 
means improbable, that Mcrcurius Artaius was the Gallo- 
Boman title of the god called Mercurius Cultor in an 
inscription from W iirtemberg.^ This would serve to show 
that Mercury was associated by the Gauls with agricul- 
ture, especially ploughing. 

The next inscription to be mentioned was found at 
Hifcres, also in the department of the Isfere, and the first 
portion of it reads: Aug(usto) Sacr(um) Deo Mercuric 
Victori Magniaco Veilauno.^ Here the god is styled 
‘August,’ as in the other instance, but the less usual 
epithet of victor is added, which is to be noticed, as he 
was no mere Mercury in the Latin sense. Then follow 
in the inscription two words of Gaulish origin, of which 
Magniaco would seem to be the n»Bie of a place, though 
it must be admitted to lack tho-dllpport to be expected 
from the identification of its modem form as tlfe name of 
a spot in the neighbourhood. The other, Yeilamo, even 
though it should not prove a misreading of Vella VNO, 

' ' • ' ^ ■ — — — — — — 

1 Mommsen, Hdodicae (in Vol. x. of the MittJieilungen 

der A7itiq. Gesellscliaft in Zurich)^ No. 215 ; Uev, Celt iv. loc. cit. 

^ Eraiubach’s Corj>u8 Insc. Rhenanarumj No. 1591. 

® Allmer, iil 191, pi. 38-8 ; Rev, Celt iv. 16. There seems to bo 
some doubt as to whether Magniaco or Macniaco is the correct reading,: 
Allmer gives both without remarking on the discrepancy. 
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cannot but be regarded as practically identical with it : 
compare such names as Cassivellaunos, which meant the 
king or ruler of the hanse or league, and Oatuvellauni, of 
the same import as Caturiges ; both peopl^l^eing wont, 
as it would seem, to bcsast themselves lords battle or 
war-kings. It ii" afteBiSthe analogy of such compounds 
that the Gaulish element in the IliJires inscription is to 
be read; that is to say, it makes one compound epithet, 
Magniaco-vellaunos^ meaning, as it may provisionally be 
rendered, king or ruler of Magniacon or Magniacum, in 
allusion to some place with which the god’s name was 
associated. 

Besides the two foregoing inscriptions in honour of a 
distinctly Gaulish Mercury, there is monumental evidence 
that there were temples dedicated to the god at no less 
than twenty-six different spots'^ in the country of the 
Allobrogcs. Some of the twenty-six very possibly be- 
longed to the Greco-Eoman Mercury of an imported cult ; 

^ The Gauls, like the modern Celts, had no objection to compound 
terms, and they even used foreign elements in such place-names as 
AngmtoTioiiefum^ the grove of Augustus ; Caesar od a nnni, Caesar^s for- 
tress ; and JaUamagaSy the field of Julius. Some of their personal 
names were quite as long : witness Concunnetodumnos, Yeriugodumnos 
and Vercassivellaunos. These and the like must have seemed cum- 
brous to the Komans; and Englishmen of <jhe present day profess to 
be amused ^yitb^ German compound tbrms, forgetting that they are 
usually the shortest way of expressing what is meant, and that few 
languages form compounds more readily or complicately than their own, 
though the longer terms are never written as single w^^rds : take, for 
example, such instances as ‘university examinations,’ ‘university exa- 
mination-papers,’ ‘ London, Chatham and Dover Eailway,’ or ‘ London, 
Chatham and Dover Eailway Company.’ It is only an accident — 
doubtless an inseparable accident of perversity — that English gram* 
marians usually conceal the fact of the composition. 

* See them enumerated by M. Yallentin in the Eev, Celt iy. 15, * 
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but tbe major.ty may perhaps be assumed to have been 
those of the native divinity. 

So far, then, the monuments agree with the purport 
of Caesar’s Wbrds in regard tb Mercury ; and if we now 
go beyond the boundaries of the Allobrogic state, wo 
shall find them strongly supportM^’hoth by the distribu- 
tion of the inscriptions and the number of the statuettes 

god: the latter prove in some instances of very 
considerable metallic value — such, for example, as the 
massive silver Mercury dug up in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. M. Gaidoz, in his far too brief account 
of the religion of the Gauls, speaks of the univer- 
sality of the worship of Mercury among the Gauls, 
and calls attention to the number of place-names which 
bear evidence to it.^ Ho mentions tbe following, but 
the list might be enlarged : Montmercure, Mercceur, 
Mercoiray, Mercoire, Mercoiset, Mercuer, Mercurette, 
Mercurcy, Mcrcurio, Mercurot, Mercury. Several such 
names occur on Allobrogic ground, and the department 
of the Puy de Dome, so named from the late Latin word 
podium, a hill or mountain, contains anpthcr jwdmm or 
pup, known as the Puy de Mercceur ; and this last desig- 
nation, accommodated to the habits of another dialect, 
yields Montmercure, ‘the name of another place. This 
completes M. Gaidoz’s list,^ and I would* call special 
attention to the last two as it is noticed that the Gaulish 


^ Esquisse de la lieligion des GauMs (Paris, 1879), p. 10. 

* A somewhat sliorter one was given by M. Mowat in. the Itev. 
AreMologique (1875), Vol. xxix. p. 34, where he gives a reason for 
connecting the place-uaua^Montmartre with the god, a view also taken 
by M. Gaido*. 
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Mercury greatly affected high ground and conspicuous 
positions. Thus it is supposed that there was a temple 
dedicated to Mercury on Montmartre : it is known that 
he had one on Mont du Cbat/ near the blue lake of the 
Bourget, in the land of the Allobroges ; another on Mont 
de Shne, in the tiote d’Or ; and a third of considerable 
importance on the Donon, one of the more elevated 
heights of the Vosges. ^ But far the most celebrated 
one remains to be mentioned: it stood on the summit 
of the Buy de Dome, in Auvergne, and its foundations 
are said to prove it to have been an extensive and 
costly building. It was in fact the great temple of the 
Arverni; and for it was probably destined the colossal 
Mercury in bronze, stated by Pliny in his Ilistoria 
Naiuralis, xxxiv. 18, to have been made by the Greek 
artist Zenodorus for the Gaulish state of the Arverni. It 
stood 120 feet high, and the work took ten years to 
accomplish.^ The expense connected with the worship 
was probably borne by the cities of Gaul in common, 
and the fame of the temple lasted to the time of Gregory 
of Tours ; for ho relates in his Ilistoria Francorwn, i. 32, 
how it w’as destroyed by Chrocus, king of the Alamanni, 
which according to the historian happened in the time of 
Valerihn and Gallien.* A fragmentary inscription dis- 
covered om the spot happens to have been set up by 
certain negotiatores or men of business, and it serves to 

1 Rav. cat. iv. 15. • 

® Jollois, Memoires sitr quelques Antiquiies remarqualles du D^parte- 
merit des Vosges (Paris, 1843), p. 12G, &c. 

® Rev. Celt, iv. 15 and ii. 426 j Bulletin Monumental, 1875, p. 557, 
et seq. 

* See also Mowat in the Rev. Arch. (1875), Vol. xxix. 31, 
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show that one of the names under which the god received 
honour there, was that of Mercurius Arvemus.^ The 
focus of his cult has to be sought in Auvergne, but we 
find from votive tablets that hetwas also known in Bavaria, 
in some districts of Bhcnish Prussia, and on the banks 
of the Meuse in the Netherlands.^ "With these must 
be ranked an inscription at Bittburg, in Ehenish Prussia, 
to — ^Deo Mercur(io} Vassocaleti.® 

But to understand the term Vassocaleti, it would be well 
to study carefully Gregory’s words in the passage already 
alluded to. He, a native of Auvergne, seems to have 
been well acquainted with the ruins on the Puy de Dome, 
and the following is his account of them : Veniens vei’o 
[Chrocus]] Arvernos, delubrum illud, quod Gallica lingua 
Vasso Galate vocant, incendit, diruit atquo subvertit. 
Miro enim opere factum fuit atque firmatum. Cuius paries 
duplex erat, ab intus enim de minuto lapide, a foris vero 
quadris sculptis fabricatum fuit. Habuit enim paries 
ille crassitudinera pedes triginta. Intrinsecus vero mar- 
more ac museo variatum erat. Pavimentum quoque aedes 
marmore stratum, desuper vero plurabo tectum.^ Now 


* Eev. Cult. ii. 426, iv. 15; Ilex\ des Soc. savantes (1875), Vol. i 

p. 249. , 

* Brambach, Nos. 256, 257, 593, 1741, 2029 add. p. xxvii. 

^ Kuhn’s Beitrcejje zar vergleklw’iidan Bprachforschung^ iij. 169 ; 
Brambach, No. 835 ; Rrv. Arch, (1875), Vol. xxx. pp. 367, 368, where 
M. Mowat collects Bramhach's Vasso - pALETi into Vassooaleti. In 
the same article, p. 361, ho ^nves facsimiles of the readings of the 
corresponding form in the chief manuscripts of Gregory's text. 

^ Gregorii Twrcmensfs Opera, Historm Francorum (contained in 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica), Lib. i. c. 32, where the reading 
preferred by the editors begins with Veniens vero Arvernus, &c., but 
A 1 reads Arvernos, * 
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diere seems to be no sufficient reason to sever the Vasio 
Galate of the manuscripts of Gregory from the Vasso^ 
caleii of the Bhenish inscription.^ One should rather 
correct the former according to the latter, and then the 
whole becomes intelligible in the light of Gregory’s 
description of ^he Gaulish temple. For caleU proves to 
be the genitive of the adjective which is in modem’ 
Welsh caUd, ‘hard,’ in older Welsh calet, Irish calath' 
of the same meaning. The other part of the Gaulish 
term vmso is to be equated with the Welsh word gwas,^ 
‘mansion or palace; Irish /oss, ‘a staying or rest,’ of the 
same origin as the Greek aoTv, ‘town or city;’ Sanskrit 
vastu, ‘a seat or place,’ vas, ‘to dwell or remain;’ Eng. 
was, were. So Vasso-ealet must have meant the hard 
mansion or hard palace ; perhaps one should rather say 
the hard temple, since it is believed that the Gaulish 
noun survived in the old French vas, which meant a 
chapel, church, temple or cloister. As to the build- 
ing being called hard, one has only to recall what 
Gregory has left on record concerning its walls of thirty 
feet in thickness and the solid nature of the stracture 
generally. 

Lastly, I should construe Mercurius Vassocaleti some- 
what; in a Celtic fashion, as meaning ‘ Mercury of the 


^ Even those who preferi ed doing so would have- to explain Veusao 
Galate as meaning the Gaulish temple, and to refer it probably to the 
same edifice. 

2 Much conjecture has been wasted on this term, especially by 
•writers aware only of a Welsh word meaning a young man or 

servant, Gaulish vaasos (as in D(Agovasm^\ and not of gtoas^ meaning 
4 palace or mansion, which alone is the one here in point. 
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Tasso-calct,’ ^ Or the god who dwelt in that temple. Be 
that so or not, the Vasso-calet was a very remarkable 
temple j and what is still more remarkable perhaps is, 
that the god should have beeiJ known by the name of 
this Arvemian temple of his so far away as Bittburg 
on the Ehine. But besides the fragmentary inscription 
already noticed as found on the Buy do Dome, a complete 
•inscription has been dug up there which supplies us with 
still another way of designating the god. It is said to 
read: Num(ini) Aug(usto) et Deo Mercuric Dumiati, 
Matutinius Victorinus D(ono) D(edit).^ 

Now the name of the mountain. Pixy de Domej or* as 
it is called by the inliabitants of the district simply fe 
Doum, and the epithet Dumias or Dumiates given to the 
god whoso temple adorned the top of it, cannot well be 


^ This is according to a rule still obtaining in AVclsh, as when we 
say Ivan llirnant^ ‘Evan of Long-brook,^ or T'udur Penllijn^ ‘Tudor of 
Penllyn,' in both of which the place-name is to be construed as a 
genitive ; and we have an instance from a time before the case-endings 
were dropped, in a bilingual inscription from Brecknockshire, wliicli 
reads Marcntrrni Salicidnni, ‘(the Stone of) Maccutreni of Salicidu- 
iion’ (Rhys, Lectures on Wtdslt Pint. }>. 382). Then^ as to the com- 
pound Vasso-ctdvt^ one has to eompai’c the AV^elsh treatment of permanent 
epithets. Thus we say MaeJgnn Fijchan^ ‘M. Yaughan (U’ M. the Little,* 
while a little Maclgwn, to sdiom the adjective was not constantly 
applied, would be Maelgwn htjehan, ‘little Maelgwn.* Rut Jiack into 
an early form, the latter would be Mnglociuios hlccanos^ while the 
former would be MagJociino-hiccano'^ , and it is in this n ay that I w’ould 
explain the Gauli^fb Vasso-caleti a- a compound in the genitive case. 
Compare the Irish genitive 7ia CrdFriiadi, in the Blr. of the Dun, 99 6. ‘ 
it was the name of the king of Ulster s palace, and literally meant the 
Red Branch, a designation, however, of uncertain connotation. One 
may also probably compare the Ogmic genitive Neta-I'trenalugos, with 
it for later tli, and a neta which is in my opinion not a genitive. 

* fiet?. des Boc, sav. VoJ. i. (1875), p. 250; Eei\ Celt ii. 426. 
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napposed unconnected, and the question arises as to the 
nature of the connection between them. , Now D6me or 
Doum is here probably a Celtic word, and it could in that 
case hardly be doubted that it should bo referred to the 
same origin as the Irish word duma, ‘a tumulus or mound 
of any kind but the Irish duma means an early Cdtic 
form, dumjo-s or dumjo-n, aud this stem dump wc seem 
to have exactly in Dumiati. The Gaulish word as applied 
to the mountain may have simply meant the top or sujq- 
mit, in which case the epithet of the god would refer to 
him as the divinity of the top of the Pay; but other 
explanations are possible, though I do not think it neces- 
sary to detain you with an examination of them. 

So much as to the god’s epithets; but none of the 
Allobrogic monuments seem to supply us with any of 
his Gaulish names, while a curious inscription referring 
to him comes from Thornbury on the Swale, in York- 
shire, where no name or epithet is given : he is described 
simply as the discoverer of roads and paths. The words 
are : Deo qui vias et semitas commentus est.^ There 
is, however, no great difficulty in identifying him under 
a Gaulish name. He was called Ogmios, or at any rate 
that was one of his principal names, and under that we 
havd a very curious account of his attributes from the 
pen of Lujian, a chatty Greek, who Avrote and travelled • 
in the second century of our era. Ilis words are to the 


• 

^ Conme^s Glossary^ translated by O’Donovan and edited by Stokes 
(Calcutta, 1868), p. 40; Meyer’s Venirij llurhour (Oxford, 1885), x. 87; 
O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, i. pp. dcxxxvij, 
dcxxxix. 

2 The Berlin Corpus Inscr. Latinarum^Yol, viL {Lmr^ Britanniae 
Latinae, edited by Hiibner), No. 271. 
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following effect, and though they treat him as Heracles, 
you will at once see that he was no Heracles in the 
classic sense of that name : The Celts, he says, call 
Heracles in the language of their country Ogmios, and 
they make very strange representations of the ajod. With 
tham he is an extremely old man, with h bald forehead 
and his few remaining hairs quite grey; his skin is 
wrinkled and embrowned by the sun to that degree of 
swarthiness which is characteristic of men who have grown 
old in a seafaring life : in fact, you would fancy him 
rather to be a Charon or Japetus, one of the dwellers in 
Tartarus, or anybody rather than Heracles. But although 
he is of this description, he is, nevertheless, attired like 
Heracles, for he has on him the lion’s skin, and he has 
a club in his right hand ; he is duly equipped with a 
quiver, and his left hand displays a bow stretched out : 
in these respects he is quite Heracles.^ It struck me, 
then, that the Celts took such liberties with the ap- 
pearance of Heracles in order to insult the gods of the 
Greeks and avenge themselves on him in their painting, 
because he once made a raid on their territory, when in 
search of the herds of Geryon he harassed most of the 
western peoples. I have not yet, however, mentioned 
the most whimsical part of the picture, for this old'man 
Heracles draws after him d great number of*ln»n bound 
by their ears, and the bonds are slender cords wrought 
of gold and amber, like n('cklaees of the most beautiful 
make ; and although they are dragged on by such weak 
ties, they never try to run away, though they could 

^ In fact, the god’s equifiment shows that a determined effort had 
been made to get him up in the classical way. 
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easily do it ; nor do they at all resist or struggle against 
them, planting their feet in the ground and throwing 
their weight back in the direction contrary to that in 
which they are being led. •Quite the reverse : they follow 
with joyful countenance in a merry mood, and praising 
him who leads them, pressing on one and all^ and slack- 
ening their chains in their eagerness to proceed : in lact, 
they look like men who would be grieved should they 
be set free. But that which seemed to me the most 
absurd thing of all I will not hesitate also to tell you : 
the painter, you see, had nowhere to fix the ends of the 
cords, since the right hand of the god held the club and 
his left the bow ; so he pierced the tip of his tongue, 
and represented the people as drawn on from it, and the 
god turns a smiling countenance towards those whom he 
is leading. Now I stood a long time looking at these 
things, and wondered, perplexed and indignant. But a 
certain Celt standing by, who knew something about our 
ways, as he showed by speaking good Greek — a man 
who was quite a philosopher, I take it, in local matters — 
said to me. Stranger, I will tell you the secret of the 
painting, for you seem very much troubled about it. We 
Celts do not consider the power of speech to be Hermes, 
as you Greeks do, but we represent it by means of 
Heracles," because he is much stronger than Hermes. 
Nor should you wonder at his being represented as an 
old man, for the power of words is wont to show its per- 
fection in the aged ; for your poets are no doubt right 
when they say that the thoughts of young men turn with 
every wind, and that age has something wiser to tell ua 
than youth. And so it is that honey pours from the 
tongue of that Nestor of yours, and the Trojan orator* 
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speak with, a voice of the delicacy of the lily, a voice well 
covered, so to say, with bloom for the bloom of flowers, 
if my memory does not fail me, has the term lilies applied 
to it. So if this old man Heracles, the power of speech, 
draws men after him, tied to his tongue by their ears, 
yon have no reason to wonder, as you rtiust be aware of 
the close connection between the ears and the tongue. 
Nor is there any injury done him by this latter being 
, ipierced ; for I remember, said he, learning while among 
you some comic iambics, to the effect that all chattering 
fellows have the tongue bored at the tip. In a word, 
we Celts are of opinion that Heracles himself performed 
everything by the power of words, as he was a wise 
fellow, and that most of his compulsion was effected by 
persuasion . His weapons, I take it, are his utterances, 
which are sharp and well-aimed, swift to pierce the mind ; 
and you too say that words have wings. Thus far the 
Celt. 

According to this account, Ogmios, or the Gaulish 
Heracles, was the personification of what the Greeks 
understood by Aoyos: he was the god of speech and all 
that conduced to make speech a jmwerful agency — elo- 
quence and wisdom, the craft of Ilcrmes, and the varied 
experience of the tra«vel!ed old man who had seed many 
peoples and visited many lands. Now if .Jpve, wished to 
discover the equivalent of Oginjos in the languages of the 

^ I am noff quite sure that, I .'(iniin-oliend this allusion to the 
lily; but here is the oiiginal for tliose who may object to being led 
astray ; Kal ol dyoprjTal rwv TpMtav ri/r oira Trjv Xeipioecra-av d<f>idcnv 
ivavOtj Tira' Xupta yap KoXurai, e? ye pepvijpai, rd dpOyj. The whole 
pmlatia is No. 7 (pp. 23— 2o) in Ikkker’s edition, and No. 55 (pp. 
1)98 — GOO) in Dindorf’s; ,pxti-acts from it will also be found in Zeuss’a 
Ommmatica Oeliica, edited by libel, pp. J, 2. 
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Celts of the Islands, we shouMIhaTe to suppose 

the word submitted' to the operation of jthonetic processes 
suggested by other words in their respective vocabularies: 
thus, according to Old Irish phonology, the^ would go and 
the word must appear as Ogma, as indeed it does, while 
in Welsh the cha*nges implied would be rather greatei? : 
thus it would first become Ogmijos with j, sounded like 
English y in the word yes, liable to be modified into d, 
or the sound of th in the English word Hits ; moreover, 
the casfe-termination must go, and if the woid happened 
to have survived among the Welsh glosses of the 9th 
century,’ ‘it would have been found written ‘ogmid’ or 
‘ ogmid.’ The next stage would be represented with m 
softened to v and y to y/u sounded like y in the softest 
pronunciation of the German word sayen^ and soon elided 
altogether, just as saycn not unfrequently becomes saen 
in colloquial German, with as little or less trace of the 
guttural consonant left as in the English equivalent say. 
The use of the word is first attested in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, a Welsh manuscript of the 12th century, and 
the spelling has since then Amried, according to the ortho- 
graphy adopted, from ouit^ oivit, ouyd, ovyd to ofydd, which 
is the present orthography, the pronunciation being ap- 
proximately ‘oviid,’ Avith its secon«^ vowel nearly like a 
German •The exact meaning of the word in the earliest 
l)assages where it occurs is not easy to fix ; but that of ‘ one 
skilled or versed in anything, a^ teacher or leader,’ Avould 
suit them alld Later, the duties of an ‘ ovyd’ were said to 
be ‘to improve and multiply knoAvledge;’ qnd it is now the 
name of one of the three kinds of graduates or professors 

^ Khys’s Lectures^ pp. 293—295. 

C 
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recognized by the Eistedvod, the other two being barda 
and druids. Thus if I presented myself as a candidate 
for a degree without having any claims to be considered 
a bard or a druid, I should, i* case I was not plucked by 
the presiding druid and his bardic assessors, assume the 
degree of ‘ ovyd,’ together with a W elsh^ropcr name. In 
Welsh the equivalent of the Gaulish word Ogmios has 
always remained an appellative; but not so in Irish, wdiere 
Ogma figures as the name of one of the Tuatha Dei Danann, 
as the gods of the Goidelic pantheon are collectively 
called in Irish. Nor is this all : he is signalized in Iidsh 
mythology as the inventor of writing, that is to say of 
the Ogam alphabet; for Ocma being much skilled in 
dialects and in poetry, it was he, we are told,^ who in- 
vented the Ogam to provide signs for secret speech only 
know'll to the learned, and designed to be kept from the 
vulgar and poor of the nation. The motive attributed 
to Ogma is aii invention of a comparatively late age, for 
there w'as nothing cryptic about the Ogam alphabet ; but 
the allusion to Ogma’s skill in poetry and dialects is 
important, especially as there was not only a mode of 
writing called Ogam, but also a kind of pedantic 
jargon which bore that name.^ Now Irish legend will 
have it that the Ogam was so called from the name of 
Ogma, w^hich is etymologically impossible so we are 
left to conclude from the relation in which the words 


^ Mr. M. Atkinson (quoting from the Irish MS. called the Book of 
Ball} mote), in the Ktlkcimij Jourwd of the Royal Hibt and Arch. Ass. 
of Ireland, for 1874, ]). 207; see al.-o my Lectvres on W. Phil. p. 293. 
- O’Donovan, Irish Grammar, p. xlviij ; also the Rev. Celt. vii. 
where the true njituro of a large part of the Ogmic jargon has 
been explained for the first time by Tliurncyseii. 
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stand to one another, that Ogma was so called from 
Ogam or that with which he had to do. Supposing that 
the latter word, the meaning of which is only a matter 
of inference, signified a letter or a written character, then 
Ogma would mean ho who had to do with writing — the 
inventor, let us sfiy, of writing ; but that is inadmissible, 
as the Celts probably had no knowledge of wrting when 
the god was first called Ogmios. So we have to look for 
the key to the meaning of the word Ogam in the direction 
of spoken rather than of written language. In Scotland, 
Ogmic writing does not ajipear to have become known 
till it was nearly going out of use in Ireland ; so one 
is not surprised to find that in Scotch Gaelic the word 
Ogam, which is there written oidheam, had no technical 
meaning, its ordinary significations being that of ‘a notion 
of anything, an idea, inference, meaning, hint to which 
are to be added that of a ‘ book or pamphlet,’ which it is 
also said to have had.^ We have probably cognate words 
in the Greek oyAios, ‘ any straight line, a furrow, a swathe 
in reaping, a path or orbit Sanskrit ajma-s^ ‘ a course, 
run, expedition ajman^ which had the meaning of the 
cognate Latin ugmen, as when employed in speaking of 
waters, of boatmen’s oars, and of speech.^ The various 
condititms of the problem of fixing the meaning attached 
to the wor^ Ogam, and the wol*d standing in the same 
order of priority to Ogmios in Gaulish as Ogam does to 
Ogma in Irish, seem best satisfied by supposing the com- 
mon noun to have meant a round or train of words, fluent 
speech or ready utterance. This harmonizes well with 


Gram. Celtiea, p. 2 ; Rhys, Lectures, 298. 

* Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v. ajma, ajman, 

c2 
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the sketch of Ogmios as the old man Heracles of the 
Gauls, whose talk and ready wit charmed his hearers. 
Lucian’s picture enables one to portray to oneself the 
wrinkled, sun-burnt face of the travelled old man, who 
poured forth the stream of Iris irresistible elocpience, while 
“’ his eye flashed with delight and kindly^ntercst. Lucian 
says that he turned towards his willing cajitives with a 
smiling face, and we have the same touch preserved in 
the Irish legend, when it calls the hero Ogma Gritin- 
ainech, or Ogina of the Shining Countenance.^ Tho 
combining of tlie attributes of Heracles and Hermes in 
one personage, which puzzled the Greek traveller, was 
no passing Avliim of the Gauls. The view taken of tho 
god by the Colts was even more comprehensive, for we 
find him in Ireland wearing not only the character of 
inventor of the Ogam ali>habct, but also that of chaffijjion 
of the Tuatha Dc Danann. 

Apollo. 

This god is placed before ns by Caesar simply in the 
character of a rc'poller oi diseases — Agj^xdlinem morhos 
depellcre — and not in that of the sun-god he was believed 
by the Greeks to be. hrevertheloss, it will be seen as 
wo proceed that sonic of the Gaulish divinities, equated 
with him on certain of the monuments of Gaul and other 
parts of the Celtic world, appear to lay a just claim to be 
regarded aS forms of tlR\.sun-god. But to come to tho 
monuments themselves, an altar found at a place near 
Annecy in Haute Savoie testifies to the worship of a 

‘ Tlie Killniii/j Journal for 1874, p. 229, and my Lectures on Welsh 
Phil. p. 293, whero I liatc rendered Grian-aincch — less correctly, as I 
now think — * sim-faccd.’ 
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GauIisL, Apollo called Virotutes or Virotds. The inscrip- 
tion is imperfect, and now reads only : ^ Apollini Virotuti 
T. Eutil(ius) Buricus. We have no further information 
about this god, and it is unfortunate that the interpreta- 
tion of his Gaulish name or epithet is a matter of mere 
conjecture. It seems, however, pretty evident that it 
is a compound of which the first part viro may be the 
Gaulish equivalent of the Latin verus, Welsh gtvh-^ Irish 
fir^ ‘true,’ or else of Latin vir, Welsh gu'r, 0. Irish fer^ 

‘ a man.’ The preference, if given to the latter, would 
suggest that the epithet may have meant man-healing or 
man-protecting, and thus one might be led to expect in 
the second clement of the name of the god a Gaulish 
word related in point of origin and meaning to the Latin 
fuior^ ‘protector or defender;’ but the vocabulary of 
modern Celts fails to render us any aid in this matter : 
all that can be said is, that there is no evidence that such 
a word as we want did not exist in Gaulish. 

Beyond the boundaries of the Allobroges, the Gaulish 
Apollo appears to have been known all over the Celtic 
world, and he ‘bore several names, of which the most 
important were Maponos, Grannos and Toutiorix. Three 
inscriptions 2 in honour of Apollo Maponos have been 
discovered in the north of England, and in one of them, 
found near Ainstable, in Cumberland, he is called Deus 
Maponus, without any allusion to Apollo. Fortunately 
the name Maponos offers no difficulty : it is the same 
word as the old Welsh mapon, now niabon, ‘ boy or male 
child,’ which occurs, for example, in a Welsh poem in 
the Book of Taliessin, a manuscript of the 13th century: 


^ Eev, Celt. iv. 25. 


* Hubner, Nos. 218, 332, 1345. 
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it is there applied to the infant Jesus in a passage describ- 
ing the coming of the Magi to him at Bethlehem J Thus 
it seems certain that some of the Celts worshipped an 
Apollo whom they described* as an infant, and this is 
borne out by a group of inscriptions at the other extremity 
p| the Celtic world of antiquity : I allude to the ancient 
province of Dacia, and especially Carlsburg and its neigh- 
bourhood, in Transylvania, where M"o find him styled^ 
Deus Bonus Puer Posphorus Apollo Pythius^ Bonus Pucr 
Bosphorus or Bonus Dcus Puer Posphorus. Our Maponos 
is in all probability the Bonus Pucr attested by these 
inserij)tions. 

We come now to the name Grannos : it occurs in the 
districts foniicrly inhabited by Belgic tribes and in the 
basin of the Kliine. Grannos is probably to be referred 
to the same origin as the Sanskrit verb nhar., ‘to glow, 
burn, shine ; ’ ghma, ghrui, ‘ heat, glow, sunshine,’ 
Lithuanian s'ereti^ ‘ to glow,’ English gleam : in point of 
form, Grannos would exactly correspond to the Sanskrit 
word ghrna-s already mentioned, but the former had 
probably the force of an adjective, conv(jying much the 
same meaning as the posplmrus., ‘ light-bringing,’ in the 
Dacian inscriptions. Nor indeed does the correspondence 
between them end here ; . for we find that an inscription 
from the neighbourhood of Ilorburg, in the Haut-Khin, 
calls the god Apollo Grannus M^ogoun/us? But the inter- 
pretation of the word Alagounns compels, me to trouble 
you with some more glottological details, which I will 


* See Skene’s Four Ancient Boolts of Wales, ii. 174. 

* The Berlin Corpus, iii. Nos. 1130, 1132, 1133, 1136, 1137, 1138. 

* Brambach, No. 1916. 
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put as briefly as possible : in the first place, we clearly 
have in Mogounus, from which is derived by one or two 
further steps the well-known place-name Moguntiactnn, 
from the shorter form of Vhich, Moguntia or Mogontia, 
are derived its modem representatives, French Mayence 
and German Mainz. The original Gaulish comes doubtless 
from the same source as the Irish for-mach, ‘increase,’ 
tor-mag or t6r-mach^ ‘ increase, the act of adding to ; ’ 
Latin magnus, ‘groat;’ German moqen, muchf ; English 
mag, might and mam. But words of this origin vary 
widely in point of meaning in the difTerent Aryan 
languages, and one group of them supplies expression 
for the idea of a youth who is growing or has just 
grown to the might and vigour of manhood : sometimes 
a transition from this meaning takes place to that of a 
boy or young man as a servant or slave, much as in the 
case of Trai?>iov becoming the French and English page, 
or the Welsh gwas, ‘young man,’ used mostly now in 
the sense of servant. The words in point from the stem 
mag are such as the Gothic magu, ‘ boy,’ wavi (for magvi), 
‘ girl the oldf, Irish mug (genitive moga), ‘ servant or 
slave;’ Welsh meu-dwy, ‘a hermit,’ literally scrvus Dei; 
Cornish maw, ‘a lad or servant;’ Breton maouez, ‘a 
woman.’ Kindred words are also ^copious in the Aryan 
languages'of the East, but their divergence of meaning 
is very remarkable : thus Sanskrit, dwelling on another 
kind of increase of strength qr importance, presents us 
with a vocable magha, meaning ‘a gift or reward,’ and 
maghavan, which means ‘freely giving, a giver,’ -said 
especially of one who rewards priests and minstrels with 
offerings : the same two words ejdsted also in Zend, 
but in that language they retained a more ancient 
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meaning, maga being usi'd in the sens? of size or mag- 
nitude, and mugaran in that of a young man who is 
grown up but not married, a bachelor. This brings 
nio back to 3Iogounus, ^mGQ*magavan corresponds with 
it letter for letter excepting only the declension; and 
this difiereuce is probably due to 3Iog%unm being only 
known to us as used in a Latin inscription. 

Whatever maybe thought of this conjecture, the analogy 
of the words we have just examined brings us round 
again to much the same id('a which we found underlying 
the word ]VIa])onus, namely, that of a boy or youth ; and 
I have very little doubt in my mind that Apollo Grannus 
31ogonnus expressed very closely the same meaning which 
we found rendered by the words Fuer Fo^phorus Apollo 
in the Dacian inscriptions which haec already bewt I’cfer- 
red to. As the dis])enser of light and warmth, Apollo 
made himself the repcllcr of disease, and it is quite in 
keeping with this that the god is found to have been 
not inliequently associated with spots celebraied for their 
mineral or warm springs, such as Aix-la-Chapclle or 
Aachen, the Itomaii name of which was^Aqum Granni. 
bevcial other places derive their name from him, such 
as Graux, m the Vosges, where an inscription^ in his 
honour was disoovor(*d ; and as the stream callcif Eaux 
Grauuucs,2 which receives the hot waters (A Plombibres 
in the Vosges; and as (Jranheim, near Mengen, in Wiir- 
temborg, a spot in or near wliich another tablet® to Gran- 
nos was found. Lastly, Dion Cassius tells us, Ixxvii. 15, 


^ Rev. Celt iv. 134; Men'. 
France (1823), v. p. xxii.^ 

* Rev. Cell. iv. 144. 8 


>le la Soc. roijale des Antiquaires de' 
The Berlin Cnrqm, iii. No. 5861. 
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how Granniis was invoked as the equal of Aesculapius 
and Serapis by Caracalla. 

Apollo Grannos as a god of medicinal springs cannot 
be severed from the Apollb Borvo of an inscription ^ at 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, in the Ilaute-Marre, which, reOirfs 
Deo Apollini Bofvoni ct Dammo-e., &c. The monuiaiJhts 
show the name to hai^e had several forms : Borvo 'and 
Bormo are said to be attested in central j^rance, Bormanus 
in Provence, and Bormanicus in Spain while the god’s 
associate is in some instances called Bormana. Thus, to 
return to the land of the Allobroges, one inscription at 
Aix-les-Bains, in Savoie, has been read: Cn. Ei)pius(?) 
Cuticus Bor. u(t) v(overat) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito); 
and another: M. Licin(ius) Euso Bonn. u(t) v(overat) 
s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito). In both of these it would be 
natural to regard Bor aud Bonn as standing for Bor- 
mano, unless the preference were to be given in one or 
both to the female divinity, in which case the full form 
would be Bormanae. For it is certain at any rate that 
in another part of the Allobrogic land this goddess had a 
temple, namely^, at Saint- Vulbaz, formerly called Saint- 
Bourbaz, near Belley, in the Ain, where an altar reads : 

Bormanae Aug(ustae) sacr(um) Capri(i) Atratinus 

(et) Sabinian(us) d(e) s(uo) d(ant).^’ The two, Bormanus 
and Bormana, were worshipped at Aix-en-Diois, in the 
department of the Drome; while atBourbon-Lancy(Sa6ne- 
et-Loire) the pair bore the naiqes Bormo and Damona, as 
well as Borvo and Damona, as at Bourbonne-les-Bains.* 

• * Greppo’s Eaux thermales ou min6rales de la Qaule (Paris, 1846), 
p. 29. 

® Vallentin, Rev. Celt. iv. 446. 

* Greppo, p. 66. 


^ » Ibid. iv. 6, 9. 
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Among other places, the god has left his name to Bour 
bon-l’Archambault, in the department of the Allier, 
■whence the Bourbons derive theirs. The exact relation 
bet’wcen the kindred forms Sorvo and Bormo^ together 
with Bormanus and Bormana^ is not very clear j but it is 
j Bprvo, and not Bormo, that is re-ceho5d by the French 
Bourbon^ BouThonna and it is Borvo that has its reflex 
in the vocabulary of the Celts of modern times : I allude 
to the Welsh berw, ‘ a boiling,’ benvi, ‘ to boil ; ’ Irish 
berhainij ‘ I boil, cook, smelt,’ •which arc of the same 
origin as the Latin fervtre and fervere, ‘ to boil or to be 
boiling hot.’ It does not appear why the Gaulish word 
was Borvo rather than Bervo^ but there can be no serious 
doubt as to the close kinship of the words mentioned, or 
the fact that the god received his name in allusion to 
the hot springs over the bubbling volume of which he 
was supposed to preside. W^hether he was originally 
identical with the Gaulish Apollo it is impossible to say, 
but even in case he was, ho comes before us in upiQ^t of 
the inscriptions considerably disengaged from the Gaulish 
Apollo, as may be gathered from his having a distinct 
associate Bormaua or Damona. But, on the other hand, a 
passage in one of the Panegyrics of Eumenius is supposed 
to refer to the hot spHngs of Bourbon- Lancy: the* author 
would seem to treat Apollo as the chief dh’ioity of the 
place, and he describes him as punisliing perjury by 
means of the boiling streams,^ though the monuments 
found referring there to Borvo or Bormo make no allu- 
sion to Apollo’s own name. 

* Eumenii Pancgyricus Cminfantino Dietns, xxi, xxij (in Migne’s 
Patrulogia, viij; see col., C37-8); Greppo, pp. 51, 52; Jiev. Cdt. iv. 

144. 
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Having said so mucli of the Gaulish Apollo, it would 
hardly be fair to pass in silence over the female divinity 
associated with him. Her name was Sirona, sometimes 
lisped into Dirona, and a monument now in the museum 
at Munich gives a bas-relief representation of her and 
Apollo Grannos.^ The latter holds a very large lyre in 
his left hand, and what may have been a plectrum in the 
other, while on another face of the stone stands Sirona in 
a long dress : she has the general appearance of one of 
the class of Gaulish divinities called Mothers or Matrons: 
in her left hand she has a bimch of fruit, and in her right 
some ears of corn, which she is holding up. What rela- 
tion she bore to the god we are nowhere told ; but there 
is nothing to suggest that she was his wife, oven if his 
names Maponus and Mogounus did not tend to render 
such a supposition inadmissible, which I think they do. 
She was probably regarded as his mother, and she was 
certainly capable of being treated independently; for 
there are monuments in honour of her alone. One of 
these last is surmounted with her bust in bas-relief, and 
the face seems t/j bear the appearance of extreme old age. 
The sculptor can hardly have considered her the wife of 
Apollo^ Maponus, nor need he have represented hQr so 
aged even as his mother. He had probably a reason for 
doing so, alid'this brings me back to her name. It will 
be seen that, if we discard the ending common to it with 
such Gaulish names as Epona, Divona, MatrOna and the 
like, we have remaining only the syllable sir, which one 
cannot help interpreting in the light of the Irish sir, 
Welsh Mr, both of which mean long; it would thus seem 


1 Rev. Celt. iv. 137—139. 
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that the name Sirona referred to the goddess as one who 
was held to be aged and long-lived. This may be corro- 
borated by a related Irish name, Siorna Saoghlaoh,^ men- 
tioned in the mythic histoi^ of Ireland : the epithet 
fiaoghlaeh means long-lived, but it was probably added on 
as an after-thought, for Siorna may have*already conveyed 
the same meaning ; at any rate, Siorna may be regarded, 
according to the ordinary rules of Irish phonology, as 
representing an early Celtic form, Sironjos. The person 
called Siorna is said to have been engaged in the govern- 
ment of Ireland for a centui'y and a half ; and his entire 
lifetime may be reckoned as considerably longer. I 
V(intnro accordingly to regard Siorna’s name as glossed 
by Saoghlaeh or long-lived, and to treat the goddess 
Sirona’s name in a similar manner. Thus we seem to 
have in the Celtic Apollo and Sirona the ov('r-young sun- 
god and an ohl goddess : the pair invite comparison with 
the young Apollo of the Greeks and his mother Leto ; 
but Greek mythology sheds no decided light on the aged- 
ncss of the mother as represented by Gaulish remains. 

The same remark applies to what I take to be the equi- 
valents in Welsh mythology, of which a word must now 
be said ; for it has already been mentioned that Maponos 
is in Welsh mahon should bo added thaf it also 
occups as a proper name in the Welsh story «f Eulhwch 
and Olwen ; to be more correct, one should say that the 
proper name was Mahon viab Moilron or ‘ Mahon son of 

^ See TheAnnah of the Kitvjdom of Irelmul [compiled, in the 17th 
century, by the Four Masters, and edited by O’Donovan (second edi- 
tion, Dublin, 1856), a work which will briefly be referred to as the 
‘Four Masters’ in the rest of this volume], A.M. 4003. 4019 4020 
4169, 4178. . . 
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Modron.’ The latter was the mother’s name, and is a 
AV^ord of t];ie same origin as the Latin 7mtrdna^ though it 
would have sounded in early Celtic inainma^ which, as 
the name of the river in France now called, by a short- 
ened form of the word, the Mame^ was its pronuncia- 
tion. One cannot help suspecting that in Mahon and 
Modron — the lather’s name is never mentioned — we have 
the exact equivalents of Grannos and Sirona, and one’s 
curiosity is at once roused to inquire what Welsh litera- 
ture has to say about the former. We are, liowevca*, 
doomed in part to disappointment : the few allusions to 
Modron arc so obscure that they have not jet succeeded 
in teaching us anything definite as to her attributes ; but 
the story of Kulliweh tells us the following things about 
her son. He was a great hunter, who had a wonderful 
hound, and rode on a steed swift as a wave of the sea : 
when he was three nights old he was stolen from between 
hi^ mother and the wall, no one knew whither : number- 
less ages later, it was ascertained by Arthur that he was 
in a stone prison at Gloucester, uttering heartrending 
groans and undergoing treatment with which Apollo’s 
bondage in the house of Admetus could not compare in 
severity : Arthur and his men succeeded in releasing him 
to engage in the mythic hunt oLTwreh Trwyth that 
could not take place without him : ^ and lastly, he distin- 
guished himself by riding into the waters of the Bristol 
Channel after Twrch Trwyth and despoiling him of one 
of his trinkets.^ 

^ The Text of the MabiuofjioVy (fee., from the Red Book of Hergesty, 
edited by Rliys & Evans (Oxford, 1887), pp. 124, 131-2. [This text 
will hereafter be referred to as R. B. Mah.] Guest^s Mahinogwn^ y. 
287-8, 300-1. 

2 R. B. Mah, p. 141 ; Guest, i.i. 315. 
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The third epithet of the god which has been mentioned 
was that of Toutiorix, which occurs in an inscription at 
Wiesbaden containing the datives Apollini Toutiorigi?- 
That neighbourhood, you witl notice, is also celebrated 
for its waters, and the interest attaching to the word 
Toutiorix is out of all proportion to its Jtingle occurrence. 
It can only mean king of the people, which as applied to 
the god reminds one of the role of Apollo in the history 
of the Hellenic race, that gave him the titles of leader and 
founder — ■ipx’JV"’}?. xTumjs, oJkktttjs. The name Toutiorix, 
for which one would have expected Toutorix, has its 
modern representative in the Welsh Tudri, old Welsh 
Tuiri: it is also well known among Teutonic nations from 
the time of Strabo, who gives it as while Byzan- 

tine authors preferred BtvSeptx't or OcoSe>ix»s; and Latin 
writers supply us with Theodoriem^ whence the form 
usual in English books, Theodork, which comes pretty 
n('ar the Anglo-Saxon spelling Thcodric. The corre- 
sponding High German is Dietrich, so well known as 
that of Dietrich of Bern, where Born is the German for 
Verona. Now the great historical Teuton of this name 
was a remarkable king of the Ostrogoths, and conqueror 
of Italy in the 5th centtjry ; Verona was one of his head- 
quarters. But it is found that with his history so much 
unhistorical matter has been incorporatedythat modem 
authors usually distinguish between the historical man 
as TheodoMc the Great, and a mythical personage to 
whom the name Dietrich von Bern is left. Many attempts 
have been made to disentangle the legends from the his- • 


^ Erambacl), No. 1529, 
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torical portions of the story of the Teutonic conqueror 
but it has never been satisfactorily showh why such and 
such mythic stories should have attached themselves to 
this particular man. The* inscription alluded to yields 
the key : the historical Teuton bore one of the names of 
the Gaulish Apdllo, and the eventual confusion of myth 
and history was thereby made easy. This is homo out 
by the general similarity between the mythic statements 
made about Dietrich and what is known in Celtic lite- 
rature about Celtic sun-gods. Among other things may 
be mentioned his riding, like Mabon, into the sea after 
an enemy, who was only enabled to escape by the inter- 
vention of a mermaid, who was his ancestress. As one 
of Dietrich’s solar peculiarities may probably be men- 
tioned his breathing fire whenever he was made angry ; 
and, like more than one of the Celtic sun-heroes, he is 
made to fight with giants and all manner of wild beasts. 
One of the localities associated with his story is the well- 
known Drachenfels above Bonn ; nor is it beside the mark 
to mention that Verona was the name not only of a city 
in ItaljJ^, but also one of the ancient names of Bonn,^ a 
town which is, like Wiesbaden, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine. It has puzzled historians 
that Theodorie, the grandest figure in the history of 
the migration of the Teutonic peoples, should appear 


1 One of the most recent writers on this subject is Vilhelm Miiller, 
in his MytJiologie der deiUsclicn Heldeiisage (Heilbronn, 1886), pp. 
148 — 189 ; and a succinct account of the original literature embodying 
the Dietrich legend will be found in Karl Meyer’s Dietrichssage (Basle, 
1868), pp. 4—9. 

2 W. Miiller, p. 186; Jahrhiicher des Vereins von Alterthums/reun^ 
dm im Rlieinlande^ i. 12 — 21, xiij, 1. 
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in the Kibelung(!n Liod, not as a great king and con- 
queror on his own account, but merely as a faithful 
squire of the terrible Attila, whose empire had in fact 
crumbled into dust before the bii'th of Theodoric.^ But 
from the mythological 2 ioint of view, the subordinate 
position ascribed to Tlicodoric is quitft correct, and it 
serves to show how profoundly the man’s history has 
been influenced by the legend of the Celtic god. 

Mars. 

The next god to be mentioned in the order ado];)ted 
by Caesar is Mars ; and an inscription at Chougny, near 
Geneva, equates with him a Gaidish god called Caturix. 
It reads thus: Marti Catur(igi) sacr(um), lU’o salut(o) 
et incolumitate D. Val(erii) Am(a)ti, Bex. Cr(is)piij(ius) 
Nigrinus v(otum) s(olvit) ](ibens} m(crito).- This form 
of the god’s name is rendered certain by that of an in- 
scription at Stuttgardt in Wurtembm-g, in which 3Iurti 
Caturigi^ is WTitten in full, and by a third instance, 
namely, one found in tin' ncighboui-hood of Yverdon iix 
Switzerland.* The word CJaturix is a conv'ound, mGaninir 
the king of war or lord of battle, from calu, which is in 
Welsh cad, and in Irish rath, ‘ a battle,’ and rlx, ‘ a king,’ 
in Welsh r/ii and in frish, rf, genitive idg : the cognates of 
both words arc so familiar that I need n'ut 'enumerate 
them. The pluiul Caturigrs was the well-known name 


^ See Hodgkin’s Itdhj a-nil her Invaders (Oxford, 1885), iij. 341. 

2 Eev, Celt iv. 10; Mommsen, Insc. Helcet. 'No, 70; Allmer, iij. 
255. 

® Brambacb, No. 1588, 

^ De Bonstetten, Receaiil d' Antiquity suisses (Berne, 1855), pp. 35,37. 
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of a Gaulish people ; and, transferred to their town, it is 
now continued in the abbreviated form of Chorges, The 
Teutonic name of the same etymology was common as 
that of a man, and in fact i» still so : witness the Anglo- 
Saxon Ileadoric, the modern German lledrich, and other 
variations of the same compound. 

Another Allobrogic inscription gives the Ganlish Mars 
another name : an altar found at Culoz, near Belley, 
in the department of Ain reads : !N(umini) Aug(usto), 
Deo Marti Segomoni Dunati, Cassia Saturnin-i ex vot(o). 
v(otum) s(oluit) l(ibens) m(eritu).^ Segoino is known 
to us by other inscriptions at Arinthod- in the Jura, at 
Contes® near Nice, at Lyons, ^ and at Nuits in the Cote 
d’Or. The god’s name is found also in Ireland; for 
with the word netta (in later Irish nia^ genitive nkith 
or niadh, ‘a champion or rvanaor’), it forms the per- 
sonal name Netta- Segamonas, which may be rendered 
Propugnatoris Segonionis, ‘ (of) Segomo’s Champion.’ It 
was a kind of name very congenial to ancient Irish ideas, 
and it ocenrs in three® distinct Ogam inscriptions in the 


^ Rev, Celt, iv. U; Rev. ArcMuloutque (1852), ix. 315. 

2 Rev. Celt. iv. 11; Moniiier, Annuaire du Jura for 1852, plate 1, 
'which 1 liavo not been able to consult. 

^ Mevf. de la Soc. des Ant. de France (1850), xx. 58-9. 

^ Gruter, Iviii 5. 

^ Khys, Lectures, p. 395 ; Stokes, Celtic Declension, which appeared 
first in Vol. xi. of Bezzenberger’s Beiircege (Gottingen, 1886), p. 87. 

® Nevertheless, the name is not giveji b^'^ Brash in his'uook on The 
Ogam inserthed Monuments of the Gaedhil ; but by correctly reading 
Brashes copies I had detected it in the case of the Stradbally inscrip- 
tion (Brash, p. 254, pi. xxxv), and of one of those at Ardmore (Brash, 
p, 247). Ill 1883 I had the pleasure of seeing, by inspection of the 
stones, that my readings were correct, and also, of finding Neta8{egamy 
onas in an inscription at Seskinan (Brash, p. 262). 

1 ) 
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county of Waterford; it is also to be found in lists of 
the early kings of Erinn.^ The exact signification of the 
god’s name Segomo is not easy to fix : it may have meant 
the strong one, the holder cr upholder, the defender or 
protect(ji', or else the victorious one that overpowers 
and conquers : all one can feel certain about is, that 
the word is derived from the root segh or sagh, ‘ to hold, 
restrain, withstand, overpower,’ from which such words 
come as the Grcc'k ‘ I hold or have,’ ^o-xov, iVxw, ix"p6i, 
and the like, also the Gothic sigis and the German sieg, 
‘ victory.’ It is clear, however, that such a name would 
suit the god, whether viewed more especially as the chief 
of the gods or as a mighty and A'ictorious xvarrior. 

Let us now return to Segomo’s epithet Dunaics. Ilere 
again uncertainty must prevail, wliethor the word be 
deii'sx'd or not from the name of a place ; but no archaeolo- 
gist has, so far as I know, been able to identify any place- 
name in point ; so we arc at liberty to interpret the epithet 
in another way and to refer it to the same origin as the 
dunum^ Gaulish dunon, of such names as Augustodunum 
or Anlun and LugJimum or Lyons. This dun- is of the 
same etymology as the familiar Englisll word toivn ami 
the German saim, ‘ a hedge or field-fence ;’ but its long 
vowel was probably pronounced as it is in modern French; 
for the 'Welsh equivalent*is din, ‘ a fortress U”, stronghold,’ 
whence dinas, ‘ a fortress, town or city.’ The Irish is dtin, 
of the sanm meaning, but of .a different declension ; but 

r- — 

^ JVia ^dgamaiu in the Boo/i of FenagJi, edited by ]h*of. Hennessy 
1875), p. 29, and simply Nia at p. 56; the Four Masters, 
AM. 4881, 4887, 4990, write Aia Sedharnaiu (dative) and Nladh 
^edUamain (genitive). The older and more correct forms would be, 
genitive Segamon or Segaman, dative Semmain, unless there was an 
optional 0-siem. 
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Irish has further a derived verb dunuim, ‘ I shut or bar- 
, I'icado,’. and dmad, ‘a camp, an army.’ Hence it would 
seem that Segotno Dunates meant either Segomo the sur- 
rounder and defender, or eise Segomo as the god who 
presided over the stronghold, the camp and the army, 
that is to say, a ^Gaulish Mars Cast>'ensis. Lastly, i,Wo 
inscriptions at Bouhy,^ in the department of the Nifevre, 
are dedicated to Mars Bolvinnus, and one of them to 
Marti Bolvinno et J)una{ii\ This is a considerable dis- 
tance from the place of finding the Allobrogic inscription • 
so that if the name is to bo regarded as a topical epithet 
of the god, it must refer to some cclcbi-ated temple of 
his, like that of Mercury on the Puy de Dome ; but as 
no such temple has been heard of, the probability is 
strengthened that Dunates is to be interpreted in one of 
the ways suggested. 

Mention has already been made of Segomo Cuntinus'^ 
connected with Conte; there was also a Mars Vintius, who 
was worshipped at Vence, near Nice, and who gave the 
former place its name : this is proved by an inscription 
found on the spot, mentioning Marti Vintio. Vintius, 
in Gaulish Vintjos, must have meant ‘relating to the 
tvind,’’ as it is of the same origin as the English word, 
the Welfeh gwynt^ Latin’ vcntus ; but, more exactly, 
Vintjos is art "djective from vcntos, which was probably 
the Gaulish word for wind, and from Ventjos was pro- 
duced by a modulation of the vowel the attested form. 
It is remarkable that the Welsh gwynt, wind, is the exact 

^ Reo. Celt. iv. 12 ; Congres Arch, de France, 1873, p. 215. Can 
Bouhy and Bolvinnus be of the same origin 1 

® Rev. Celt. iv. 12; Mem. de la Soc. des Ant. de France (1850), 
XX. 59. 
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equivalent, not of the simpler noun meaning wind, but 
of the adjective denoting the wind*god. Several reasons 
might he adduced why,, the wind should be associated 
with the war'god ; among others, it might bo suggested 
that all violent gales that commit general havoc and 
'■ destruction might not unnaturally bfe referred to the 
agency oi the god of war. But the wind is not always 
destructive, not always adverse ; it is sometimes the fair 
breeze for which the mariner whistles. So it happens that 
Vintios, associated with fair wind, is found identified with 
Pollux, a god propitious to sailors. This is attested by an 
Allobrogic inscription^ on an altar at Soyssel, in Haute- 
Savoi(!, reading ; Deo Vintio I’olluci, Cn. Terentius, Bil- 
lonis fil(ius) Tin-entianus, ex vote. Another, in which 
Vintius stands alone, was found in the Yigne des Idoles, 
near the castle of Hauteville^ in the same department, and 

reads ; Aug(usto) Vin(tio) sacr(um), T. Valerius ( ) 

Crispinus, sacer Vinti prmf^ectus) Pag(i) l)ia( ) 

sedem d(at). The navigation of the Ehone at the pre- 
sent day begins at Seyssel, and in Eoman times the 
mariners of that river formed a powerful and influential 
body which had its head-quarters at Lyons : one old 
inscription describes it as a ftplendidmimum corpus.^ It 
is probable that the god Vintios had many temples and 
altars in that neighbourhood, and the siter ol one of them 
is marked out by the name Vence or Vens, borne by a 
hill near' Seyssel, at ly^hose foot stands now a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin, who is in great esteem among 
the boatmen of the Ehone; their ancestors doubtless 

^ Rev. Celt. iv. 23 ; Allmei, iii. 243. 

* Rev. Celt. ib. ; Allmer, ii 345. » Rev. Celt. iv. 24 
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worshipped and supplicated Yintios on the same spot. 
The curious instance we have here of a Gaulish god 
being, so to say, split up into two Latin ones, throws 
some light on the treatment which the Gaulish deities 
experienced under the influence of Eome. For we are 
under no necessity to suppose with M. Yallentin‘ chat 
the Gaulish mind regarded the Yintios at Nice as a sepa- 
rate and distinct deity from the Scyssel one. The Gaulish 
wind-god was more probably one, whether the wind he 
gi-anted at a particular moment happened co be fair er 
foul. There was a mythological reason for associating 
the wind with the Celtic war-god, as will be seen later: 
hence the difficulty in rendering his personality in the 
terms of Latin theology. So long as it was a question 
of the wind as a violent or malignant agency, the equa- 
tion of Yintios with Mars would doubtless fit ; but when 
the wind was favourable to the mariner, then Mars was 
probably thought out of place, which led to the prefer- 
ence for Pollux. 

The names and epithets borne by the Celtic war-god 
beyond the limits of the Allobrogic land are too numerous 
to be discussed one by one here, and I will only call your 
attention to a few of them. Several inscriptions in honoui 
of Mars Cocidius‘^ have been found in this country ; but 
the meaning of the word Cocidius is unknown, as well as 
that of a related form Cocosus,^ which also occurs. A 
moi'e transparent epithet is BelciJ,ucadrus, giverf the god on 
monuments also found here.^ This is a Celtic compound 

1 Rev. Celt. iv. 25. * Hiibner, Nos. 286, 643, 886, 914, 977. 

* Gaidoz, Esquisse, 10. 

* Hiibner, Nos. 294, 333, 369, 745, 873, 934, 935. Belatucadrvs 
ends with a word to be identified with the Welsh eadr, ‘powerful. 
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raeaning handsome in the slaughter or mighty to kill. 
The epithet was doubtless meant as a flattering one, 
acceptable to the god in his character of warrior and 
slaughterer of his worshippers’ enemies. 

The next to bo mentioned is Camulos^ which I hesitate 
to call an epithet, as it is not a compound and possibly 
not an adjective, but a noun, and one of the god’s 


Btrong, robust;’ Breton caor, formerly ^beautiful, fine, magnifi- 
cent so the whole word means fine or powerful at the kind of action 
indicated by the vocable holatu, which lias the appeal ance of being a 
verbal noun. We have the stem l>d (mutated into fel and pronounced 
ml) in the Welsh word for war, namely, rlujfd ; it is also added to 
ocr, ‘cold,’ to make oerfd, ‘cold weather,’ or cold as productive of 
inconv(mienc(} and harm. Again, we have it in vfd, ‘ hre or conflagra- 
tion,’ Irish uihdly inhd^ whi'di meant a spark, fire or heat, and was 
applied, for instance, to the summer heat that drives cattle to stand 
in pools; the other element in these words is the Celtic reilex of 
the first syllable of the Greek av(o or of the Latin ffro, ‘I burn.^ 
Irish sujiplics us with a strong verh from the stem d'l, as in IdjlfC 
(foL hc-Ma)^ ‘mortuus est,’ ‘interit,’ nihid^ ‘peuou.’ A cor- 

responding Welsh com])onnd has }ic‘lded a derivative adfoiUo^ ‘to 
decay or fall into ruins ;’ but the Iiish veib had as its b.ise hd^ mean- 
ing ‘to die,’ while hdatu implies a derivative verb f^’om a theme hekiy 
associated probably with a modihi'd meaning, namely, the causative 
one of killing or slaying ; ajid an instance of it occurs in Welsh in a 
poem in the Book of Taliessiii, v/hero reference is made to th® cattle of 
the Egyptians killed by the fiftji i>lague or the grievous murrain spoken 
of in the Book of Exodus, ix. 1 — 7. See Skene, fiT^'71, where the 
foT-m used is IdsH, which would soein to mean ‘had been killed.’’ 
Having found a strong verb k /, avc ought to be able to identify it in 
&ome of the kindred languages . <.«i(‘W the Aryan combination gv becomes 
b in Celtic, while in the Teutonic languages it would be hardened inte 
CIO or qu ; so we look in them lor a verb beginning with quel or aoel 
to correspond to our Celtic bd, and we readily find it, without going 
eut of this country, in the Anglo-Saxon verb cicelan, ‘ to die or perish,^ 
from which was formed a causative cwellan or cioelian, ‘ to slay or cause 
to perish,’ represented by the modem English verb to MIL 
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proper names, like Segomo. An inscription recording 
the building of a temple for Mars Camulus has been met 
■with in the neighbourhood of Dusseldorf,^ and others are 
known elsewhere ^ on the Corftiuent, while one is preserved 
in a museum at Glasgow.® It is right to say that most of 
the Eoraan inscriptions found in this island may be che 
outcome of the piety of continental Celts, so that the gods 
in whoso honour they were set up wore not necessarily 
worshipped by the natives of Britain ; but cv(m hc’-c we 
have evidence of the popularity of Camulos In the name 
of the capital of the Trinovantes, which was Camidodunon, 
or the stronghold of Camulos.'^ The meaning of the god’s 
name is regarded as unknown, but a very safe conjecture 
may be made on that point ; for though there is a scarcity 
of Celtic words to explain it, there can be little doubt that 
it is to be equated with the Old Saxon himil and the 
German word himmclj heaven or sky, which etymologists 
refer to a stem, hem, Aryan kmn, inferred to mean ‘ eurv- 
ing, vaulting or covering over.’ Among other words 
from this origin have been reckoned the Greek Kajidpa^^ 


^ Brambach, 1G4. 

^ At Kome : see the Berlin Corpm^, vi. Xo. 46 ; and a Camnlo Viro- 
mamluo is reported from Auvergne in the Rev, des Soc, sav. (1875), 

i. 251. 

^ Hiibner, 1103. 

^ What is the meaning of the word in the jiost-Roman personal 
names Cainelorigi from Pembrokeshirg, and Cainuloris 'KJamiiJoriijlio^ 
from Anglesey 1 Por some notes on them, see my Lectures^ pp. 364, 
400. The name CamulogeniiSy which Caesar {Bell. Gall. vii. 57, 59, 
62) gives the defender of Paris against the legions of Eome, would 
mean the descendant of Camulos, and similarly Gamulogn/ita. 

® On the difficulties of this etymology, see Kluge’s Etym. Worter- 
huch des deutsclien JSpracJie, s. v. Himmd. 
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‘anything covered or arched over,’ such as a vaulted 
chamber, a covered barge, or a tester bed j Lat. camera, 
‘a vault, an arch, a chamber;’ canmrus, ‘crooked, curved;’ 
Zend kamara, ‘a vault, a gii^le;’ kamaredha, ‘the skull 
or the head,’ with which is connected the Greek iJ-sXaOpov, 
‘ the ceiling of a room or the main bdhm that bears it, 
the roof, a house : ’ this supposes the Greek noun to 
stand for K^iXaGpov, and to bo identical with an attested 
KpkXSpQv^ explained to mean tu? Sokovs, ‘ the beams or 
tindxir of a house.’ As a personal name, Camulos has 
its etymological equivalent in later Celtic in that of 
Cumall, king-wairior of Ireland and father of the great 
Finn, whose doings occupy so much room in Goidelic 
story. The name is to be compared in the first instance 
with that of Oopavos or Uranus and tlie Sanskrit Varunas ; 
but as that of a Celtic Mars one should undoubtedly 
regard it as a synonym rather of the Greek Zeus or 
Italian Jove, both of which names were expressive also 
of the idea of the sky or the heav('ns. In the light of this 
explanation it becomes intelligible how the Celtic Mars, 
assoeiatdd with the sky, should have to dp with the wind, 
as proved by his Gaulish title of Vintm ; and in answer 
to the question what a god thus associated with the sky 
should have to do with jvar, let it for the present suffice 
to say that throughout the literatures crfSIreece and 
Eome, Zeus or Jove was the supreme arbiter of the for- 
tunes of war. It may bo hazardous perhaps to construe 
in the same sense the words from the Eig-Veda about 
Dyu or Dyaushpitar as a god of mighty works : I refer 
to a hymn to his son India, who mostly superseded him, 
and the passage is thus rendered by Prof. Max MUller : 
*Dyu, thy parent, was reputed strong, the maker of Indra 
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'iras mighty in his works ; he (who) begat the heavenly 
Indra, armed with the thunderbolt, who is immoveable, 
as the earth, from his seat.’^ But there can be no such 
doubt with regard to the Teirtonic Tiu, whose name (Anglo- 
Saxon Tin, gen. Tines ; old H. German Zin, gen. Ziwes ; 
old Norse Tyr, gbn. Tys) is etymologically identical ^dth 
Zeus and Dyu^ while all the little that is known of him 
makes him the war-god of the Teutons, before he was 
surpassed and superseded by Woden: witness the name 
of the day which Frenchmen i.ud Welshmen call the day 
of Mars — English Tuesday^ Ger. Dienslag, formerly Zies- 
tag^ Old Norse Tysdugr and Tyrsdagr. The only differ- 
ence, then, between Sky as the Avar- god of the early 
Teutons and that of the Gauls, was that the latter chose 
to render Zeus, Jove and Dyu, by another Avord meaning 
equally the sky or the hcav'cns, and that word was 
Camulos. The Gauls stood between the Eomans and 
the Teutons : linguistic affinities connect the Celtic lan- 
guages closely with the Aryan d’alects of ancient Italy ; 
but since I began to write these lectures, I have been 
repeatedly impressed by the striking similarity between 
the ancient theologies of Celts and Teutons, and we 
have here an instance in point. There is, however, 
further evidence to prove beyond doubt the identity of 
the Teutoniv. Tiu with the Celtic war-god under another 
name than Camulos, but the discussion of it must be 
postponed. Let it suffice for the present thfit we have 
discoA'ered the Jupiter of the Celts, ana found that 
Gaulish theology ascribed to him the discharge of func- 


* Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Languages^ ij. 473 j Rig~ 
Veda, iv. 17, 4. 
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tioBS wldch the Eomans would have regarded as more 
properly belonging to Mars. 

Such a god as I have alluded to must have once been 
the greatest of all the Celtic ^ods, the chief of the Celtic 
panthcoUj a conjecture which is favoured by the natural 
interpretation of some of the attested epithets of the Celtic 
Mars. Take, for instance, the dative Rigisamo^ which 
occurs in an inscription found in this country, in the 
county of Somerset. The word seems to be a superlative, 
meaning most royal or kingly. A still more remarkable 
epithet was AlUorix^ applied to him in an inscription - in a 
museum at Avignon. The compound should mean king or 
ruler of Albio, a word which may be identified with the 
Welsli W(U'd ‘elfyd/ used by Welsh poets in the sense 
of the world or the universe : so wo may suppose that 
Alhiorix signified king of the world. Lastly, the war- 
god’s associate is called Nernetona on the monuments, as, 
for instance, on one at Eath.^ She has been identified 
by M. Gaidoz^ with Nernon, the wife, according to Irilh 
tradition, of JSTdt, the war-god of the ancient Irish. AiiO* 
ther tradition, however, gives to the lattej as his wife the 


^ Ilulmcr, GL 

2 Orelli-jreiizeTj, YoL iij. No. 58G7; J. do Wal, Sep- 

tenirionaUs Monainenfa epigraph lea Lallna, No. eexeij.; L'Institut for 
3 841, p. 160. 

^ Ifiibner, 86. 

' t 

^ Esqulm\ p. 10 ; but this is not certain, and the name seejMvto be 
the same that was meant by Nidmchi in the Wc, of Leinsm\ 81 J, 
printed in O’Curry’s Manners, &c., iij. 418-9. The former, I may say 
in passing, is a MS. of the 12tli century, and my reference is to the 
lithographed facsimile published with an introduction by Prof. Atkin- 
son, Dublin, 1880. 
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war-goddess called the Morrigu, which is important, as 
her name moans the great queen. Why she should have 
been so called has always appeared a puzzle, but it becomes 
at onoe intelligible if we Suppose her husband as war- 
god to have been once the supreme or gr'^at god of the 
Goidels: the rofe assigned her by Irish mythology is, 
caeteris paribus^ not very imlUie that of Ilcie or Juno; 
but it is her name that chiefly concerns us at this point. 
It is further to be noticed that with the Morrigu Irish 
literatui’c is wont to associate another war-fury called the 
Bodb (or Badb) Catha ; nor is it clear that the two names 
may not have originally referred to one and the same 
mythological being ; but, be that as it may, one finds a 
Gaulish goddess who bore iufcrentially much the same 
name as the Irish Bodb Catha, as proved by an Allo- 
brogic altar discovered in the commune of Mieussy in 
Ilaute-Savoie. In its present state it reads Athu- 
bodvac Aug(ustae), Servilia Terentia (votum) s(olvit) 
l(ibcns) m(erito). But as the stone is imperfect on 
the right side, it is conjectured that the full name 
was Cfithuhodoccf, which has been supposed to stand for 
Catiibodvae. Although our knowledge of Gaulish does 
not suffice to enable us to show that Athubodva was an 
impossible form, still Catlmbodvp, appears to coincide in a 
manner whAh can hardly be the result of accident with 
the Irish Bodb Catha, in which we have the compound 
name analysed. This last me^ant the Bodb of war and 
carnage, to whom Irish literature makes frequent refer- 
ence. The signification of the word bodva or bodb may 
readily be guessed from the fact that it corresponds letter 


* Rev. Celt. iv. 19. 
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iot letter to the Anglo-Saxon beadu and the Norse ^ hod,’ 
^war or battle.’ This vocable, both in its Celtic iind its 
Teutonic forms, enters freely into the composition of 
proper names of men; but itVill here suflicc to mention 
the Bodvoffcmis of another inscription. It would mean 
a man dcs(;end(‘d from the goddess liodv?l ; and much the 
same must have been the imp >rt of the Gaulish Bod- 
vognaim^ a name to be detected reduced in Welsli to 
Bodnod, The equation, if well grounded, of Ihe name 
of the Gaulish goddess with that of the Irish war-fury, 
would imply tliat her cult was widely spread, and that 
she was a considerable figure in the Celtic pantheon, 
whether she is to be identified or not with the Murrigu 
or great queen. 

Lastly, the poet Lucan makes us acquainted with 
another important designation of the war -god, in his 
well known lines in the Fharsalia^ i. 444, &c. : 

‘Et quibus imniitis ])lacatur saii^aiiiio diro 
Toutates, borrensque feris altaiibus Hesiis ; 

Et Taranis Scytliicjc non niitior ara Diaino.^ 

The name of the first of Lucan’s tri^^d occurs in an 
inscription found in Ilmdfordshiro, whidt gives the dative 
Marti Toutati^'^ and one cannot help regarding Toutates 

^ Caesar, Bell. Gall. ii. 23. ^ 

® Hiibner, No. 84. An inscription found at York, and another at 
old Carlisle, suggest the respectivo ^llellings ToUiU (Ilubner, Ephemeris 
Epyraphica, Mi. 313, No. 181) ard T<dali Cocidiu (ilnd. p. 128; Hubner, 
No. 335) ; they are difficult to read, but Totatl is countenanced by the 
name Totatigens borne by a Gaulisli soldier in the Cohortes Vigilea 
at Rome {Rev. Celt. iii. 272 ; Berlin Corpus, vi. 2407), while Tutati 
mMt be left doubtful, though not only Toutati, but also TotaU and 
TiUati seem to be perfectly legitimate forms. Here it may also be 
mentioned that Toutati derives some confirmation from a monument 
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as a more usual Gaulish form than the Teutates of the 
best manuscripts of Lucan. The meaning of the name 
has never been ascertained, but there is no room for doubt 
as to the group of words to which it belongs : we have 
had a closely kindred clement in the first part of the 
compound nam<^ Toutiorix, and the principal wo^d, in 
point in the Celtic languages oS the present day are the 
Irish iuath, ‘ a tribe Breton used as a plural in the 
sense of the English word people ; and Welsh tuJ, which 
has had its meaning shifted from that of a people to its 
country. Outside the Celtic area the word appears in 
Italy as Oscan tauta, touio^ and Sabine iouta^ tota^ ‘a 
community; it was also a Lithuanian and a Teutonic 
word : as the latter it was well known as the term for 
the German political body called the Diet, and it yields 
the adjective Deutsch or Dutch, meaning the vernacular 
language of the Germans as distinguished from the Latin 
formerly preferred by scholars and pedants: the Anglo- 
Saxon form was theod, ‘ a people,’ and a foreigner or alien 
was cltheod, just as it is ‘atttud’ in Welsh : the Gothic was 
thiuda, Old Norse ‘thjod,’ ‘a people.’ In all these lan- 
guages the word was feminine, and we should therefore 
probably be right in assuming that the Gaulish word foi 
a people or community was touta : a derived form toutjus 
is attested one of the few inscriptions extant in the 
Gaulish tongue. It was found at Vaison, and is pre- 


at the other extreme of the Celtic world, namely, one found at Seckau 
in Stjrria : see the Berlin Corpus, iil 5320 j but M. Mowat, in the 
Ball. Epigraphique de la Gaule, i. (1881), 123, reads, not Toutati, 
but Tioutati, which has a suspicious look about it. M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville is inclined to contest M. Mowat’s reading : see his Oydo 
Mythologigue irlandais et la Mythologie celtique, p. 378. 
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served in the miisonin at Avignon. It is to the following 

effect r ^eyo/mpos OvtXkoveos TOOVTLOCS^O^/J'f^voran^ eiiapov BeATjcra/At 

crocnv v€/a>;tov.^ That is to say, Scgomaros (son) of Willo, 
toutius of Nimos, made BelisAma this grove. It is not 
certain whether ioutius meant merely a citizen or some 
public official among the pcoido of Nimts. Perhaps the 
latter view is preferable, and I would suggest that 
Toutates in a somewliat similar way meant king. We 
have a Teulcnio. parallel of the same etymological origin 
in the Gothic Ihimlanst, /iao-tXcrSj Norse ‘thjod'ann,’ ‘aking,’ 
and A.-Saxon ikendcn, which also meant a king or lord : 
both the Norse and the A.-Saxon words are found only in 
poetry, which is an indication that they are very ancient 
formations, going back probably far behind the time of 
Ulfilas, as may be shown by approaching the questi'm 
from anolher direction : the word iout'i and its cong(-ners 
entered into many proper names, and when the Romans 
had to write theses names they represented the Teutonic 
dental as they did the Gaulish one, as a simph; t : wit- 
ness Caesar’s Tfiitoiics, Ammianus Marcellinus’ Tcuiomeres, 
Eutropius’ Teuhjhodus, and Plorus’ Teutoboclms. Now in 
Teutones or Teutoni avo have the plural as given by 
Roman authors of the word ‘thiudans,’ Ghjdclann’ and 
‘theoden;’ and that a ])eople should have given themselves 
such a name as Teidoncs,^ meaning kings,* will surprise 

^ Stokes ill Kulm’s Boitra-ij", i. I.*)!, ii. 107 ; Becker, ihid. iii. 162. 

“ Also a pifrallcl of a different ctyiiirilogical origin in tlio Old Norso 
tnUrir, a pootic word for h'mj, derived from folic , and the derivitiori 
of the word Icing itself, Anglo-Saxon cgning, is in point, though it 
involves several difficulties. See Kluge, s. v. Konig. 

® The singular of this word would bo the Teutonem, which Holder 
has preferred, in his recent edition of the Germania, to the more usual 
Tuiscanem or Tuistonem. 
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no one who has noticed such Celtic names as that of the 
Ilemi, which signified princes ; those of the Caturiges and 
Catuvellauni, meaning war-kings or battle-princes ; and 
that of the Bituriges, which* actually meant Weltherrseher 
or lords of the world. This explanation of the origin 
of the modern t«rm Teutonic is doubtless open to the 
objection of implying that a natural inclination to brag 
was not quite confined to the Cclt.^ 

Before leaving Lucan’s lines about the Gaiilisii divi- 
nities, it is right to quote the folio wii-g words used by an 
ancient scholiast in reference to the passage : ‘ The Gauls 
believe Hesus to be Mercury, since he is worshipped by 
merchants ; and Taranis, the ruler of wars and the greatest 
of the ccilestial gods, him who was accustomed formerly to 
be appeased with human lives, but now glad of those of 
animals, to be Jupiter.’ ^ The sclndiast was utterly wrong 
in the view ho took of Ilesus, and not much less so in 
identifying Taranis with the Roman Jupiter; but it was 
probably the result of no similar blunder on his part, 
that he represents the Gauls assigning to the king of 
their gods the superintendence of war as his special 
province. The chief god of the Celts before the rise of 
the Celtic Mercury was their god of war: how, then, 
%vas a Rbman to express this in terms of Jjatiu theology ? 

*1 

^ Touiates, wliicli tlie scanning of lAicaii's verse would make into 
Toutates^ was apparently formed in the same way as the Gaulish Dunates 
and Dumiates already cited, to which may be added Bwjlnutcs^ to bo 
mentioned presently. 

The original note will be found in Usencr’s Lucani Commenta 
Bcrnerisia (Leipsic, 18G9), j>. 32; ‘Hesum Mercurium credunt, si 
quidem a mercatoribus colitur, et praesidem bellorum ct caelestium 
deorum maximum Taranin louem adsuetum olim humanis placari 
capitibus, nuuc uero gaudere pecorum.’ 
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To be both intelligible and approximately correct, he 
must either say that, according to the Gauls, Mars was 
the chief of the gods, or else that Jupiter was the god 
of war. The latter was the*way in which tlio scholiast 
chose to put it, and he is supported by certain statues 
purporting to be those of a Gaulish J uptter, which repre- 
^j^t him as clad like a Eoman warrior in a cuirass and 
a paludammium : one such was found at Vaison, while 
another of colossal dimensions was discovered some ten 
years ago at Segiirct in the department of Vaucluse.^ 


^ See tlie first of M. Gaidoz’s FJiide<^ de Mi/iJiulogie gafiJoise (Paris, 
188G), pp. 5-6 and plate , also iM. Rcndietiii’s article in the Mhn. de 
V Acad, de VauclasCf 1883, pp. 184 — 189, which I have not been able 
to consult, 



Lecture I. 


THE GAULISH PANTHEON. 

PART 11. 


Maks (coniinuedj. 

All the facts bearing on the history of the Gaulish 
war-god conspire to prove that he was once the supreme 
divinity of the Celtic race ; and though it is found con- 
venient to term him briefly the Celtic Zeus or J upiter, 
it would be more correct to speak of him in terms of 
Eoman theology as a Mars- Jupiter. But the fact of his 
occupying only the third position of honour in Caesar’s ^ 
tiincj is weighty evidence to the great progress in the 
arts of peace and their ideas of a settled mode of life 
Avhieh the Continental Celts had made since the time of 
their conquering those portions of Europe which they 
inhabiteJ when they became subject to Eome. The old 
god associated vdth the sky was eclipsed by the younger 
gods, the Gaulish Mercury and the Gaulish Apollo, just 
as even before the Wicking period Tyr had been cast, 
into the cold shade by the ruefe glories of Woden, a 
younger god of a many-sided character. But there were 
abundant traces in Caesar’s time of the past greatness 
of Toutates, nay as late as that of Lucan in the first 
century, unless I am mistaken in regarding the fact of 
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Ws giving Toutatcs the first place in the lines quoted to 
you as no mere accident. The most important evidence, 
however, is to ho found in Caesar’s words, which I tahe 
the liberty of bringing under jour notice again; ‘With 
regard to Mars,’ ho says, ‘ it is usual for the Gauls, as 
soon as they have resolved to enga^ in battle, to vow 
beforehand to him all the spoils they may take in the 
war; so they sacrifice to him all the animals captured, 
and they bring all the rest of the booty together to one 
spot. In many of their cities, heaps of these things may 
be seen piled up in their sacred places. Nor does it 
often happen that anybody .so far disregards the tradi- 
tional eiislom a.s to dare oitlu'r to hide any of the booty at 
home or to carry any away that has been set aside ; in 
case such ii crime is commitli'd, the offender is tortured 
and most severely punished.’ Tlie meaning of these 
words is quite clear: the god'.s aid and sympathy, nay his 
active co-operation, tveu'e to be engaged by giving him 
the spoils which his worshippers took from their enemies, 
and he who failed to give the god his duo was held to 
bring the divine displeasure on the, state, which the 
criminal thereby rendered liable to dehvat and ravage : 
in other words, he became, guilty of the most heinous 
crime possible against ,the community. 

Plenty of parallels may, doubtless, be found among 
other ancient nations, but 1 will only call your attention 
to the familiar case of the .Taliveh of the Eebrews as fully 
described in the Book of Joshua. Wc read in the 7th 
chapter that Joshua, in his distress at finding his men 
defeated in their attack on a small town called Ai, was 
addressed by the Lord in the following words : ‘ Israel 
hath sinned ; yea, they have even transgressed my cove- 
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nant which I commanded them: yea, they have even taken 
ol the devoted thing; and have also stolen, and dissembled 
also, and they have even put it among their own stuff. 
Therefore the children of IsrM cannot stand before their 
enemies, they turn their backs before their enemies, 
because they arc become accursed: I will not be Vviui 
you any more, except ye destroy the devoted thing 
from among you.’ The narrative then proi^eeds to 
relate how the Lord assisted in discovering tlie thief 
who had defrauded him of the shekels and fine raiment 
which were his : the transgressor proved to be Achan, 
a man of the tribe of Judah. The sequel reads as 
follows, beginning with Achan’s confession : ^ When I 
saw among the spoil a goodly Babylonish mantle, and 
two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of 
fifty shekels weight, then I coveted them, and took them ; 
and, behold, they are hid in the earth in the midst of 
my tent, and the silver under it. So Joshua sent mes- 
sengers, and they ran unto the tent ; and, behold, it was 
hid in his tent, and the silver under it. And they took 
them from the midst of the tent, and brought them unto 
Joshua, and unto all the children of Israel; and they 
laid them down before the Lord. And Joshua, and all 
Israel wifh him, took Achan the^son of Zerah, and the 
silver, and the mantle, and the wedge of gold, and his 
sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 
and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he kid: and 
they brought them up unto the valley of Achor. And 
Joshua said. Why hast thou troubled us ? the Lord 
shall trouble thee this day. And all Israel stoned him 
with stones ; and they burned them with fire, and stoned 
them with stones. And they raised over him a great 

£ 2 
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heap of stones, unto this day ; and the Lord turned from 
the fierceness of his anger. Wherefore the name of that 
place was called, The Valley of Achor, unto this day. 

Thus far of Achan’s hi^i treason : whether the Gauls 
would have involved all the members of his family in 
his tci'riblo death, one cannot say ; hut it is clear that 
they would liaA'o regarded his transgression in exactly 
the same light as the Ilchrews did ; and Caesar’s words 
suggest the inference that even in his time, when the 
<var-god had been surpassed in popular esteem by the 
more gonial divinities of trade and health, the former 
still remained the god of the siate in a sense in which 
no other could Avell have been. It may help us to under- 
stand the scrupulous regard for the rights of the god of 
war entertained by tlie Gauls, the Hebrews and other 
nations of antiquity, if wo look for a moment at the 
traces of this feeling wluch manifest themselves among 
the civilized nations of modcuu times : I need only alhido 
to the singing of solemn 2e Dcitms after victory, or to 
our praying in this country tliat our Queen ‘may be 
strengthened to vanquish and overcon^c all her enemies,’ 
and to our adorning our cathedrals with the tattered 
flags of the forcigni'i-. That ‘ the Lord is a man of war’ 
is a sentiment by no means confiijj^d to the Song of 
Moses : it is found to be still a natural vine ; and T need 
only remind you of the poet Wordsworth’s ode for the 
English* thanksgiving on tlic morning of the 18th day 
of January, 181G, and more especially the following 
lines : 


‘Tae fierce toriiailo .sloops within Thy courts— 
Ho hears the word — he flies — 

And navies perish in their ports ; 
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For Thou art angry with thine enemies I 
For these, and for our errors, 

And sins that paint tlieir terrors, 

We bow our heads before Thee; and we land 
And magnify Thy name, Almighty God I 
But Thy most dreaded i nh.tr ument, 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is man — array’d for mutual slaughter. 

Yea, Carnage is Thy daughter ; 

Thou cloth’st the wicked in their dazzling mail, 

And by Thy just permission they prevail ; 

Thine arm from peril guards the coasts 
Of them who in Thy lav^ delight : 

Thy presence turns the scale of douhtfiil fight, 

Tremendous God of battles ! Lord of hosts !’ 

I am quite aware that these utterances have been made 
the subject of severe criticism; but has any one ever 
shown that they do not accurately portray the public 
feeling in this country at the time ? For the parochial 
picture of the Almighty they expose to our view, the 
poet drew not so much on his own imagination as on 
that of a war-wearied people, and the paints were mixed 
by the confident hand of a self-coramending Pharisaism. 
That the ancient Celts and Teutons should have agreed 
at one time in making their war-god their greatest divi- 
nity, or their greatest divinity a war-god, need, then, 
astonish no one who will hear in, mind the ever-present 
tendency of their descendants to treat in much the same 
way a God whom they regard as infinitely greater. 
There aie reasons, however, for j;hinking that the war- 
like attributes of their war-god never led the ancient 
Celts wholly to forget the other aspects of his being, 
though it is not to ho denied that, as long as they retained 
the original habits of the Aryan warrior, the martial 
qualities of their supreme divinity would be likely to 
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attract undue emphasis ; and this state of things among 
them continued probably a considerable time after a more 
settled mode of life in a more genial climate had set the 
Greek mind at liberty freely to develop the many-sided 
character of the Hellenic god identified with the heavens, 
who, as the Zeus portrayed by a fci^ masterly touches 
in the Odyssey, may safely be regarded as the grandest 
product of heathen theoiog)'. 

Jupiter. 

An inscription from Morcstel, near La Tour-du-Pin, 
in the department of the Iscrc, reads; lovi Baginati, 
Ooriiithus Nigidi Acliaui ex vot(^o^.^ Unfortunately 
the epithet Bagmates, which may or may not be tojiieal, 
is of unknown origin ; but comiiare the Zend bagha, 

' god,’ and tlie 0. Bulgarian iw/«, of the same mc'aning.^ 
Wo are no better oil in the ease of our next inscription, 
discovered on a small altar at Vienne : Ueo Sucello, 
Gellia lucund(a) v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibcns) m(erito).3 The 
dative is likewise Avritten Sucdlo^ on a stone found at 
Yverdun in Switzerland. The name ,of the god occurs 
also on a silver ring found at York and inscribed with 
the words I)eo SucnloJ* These inscriptions identify the 
god with no Boman divinity; but that has at'last been 

^ Rev. Celt, iv. 21; Ailinpv, iij. VJ7. 

^ Bagivates admits also ol Ixmig derived from the same root as the 
Latin word fagus, and in tli.il case one rnij'ht compare tlie Dodonian 
Zets ^7,y6s or 4>yyovatoi: bce ( )vorl)eck’s GrMUnehe Knnstmytliologie 
1. 4. What did the Plirygian epithet of Bayaios mean t 

* Rev. Celt. iv. 13; Allraei, ij. 454. 

^ Rev. Celt. iv. 14 ; Mommsen, Insc. Heir. No. 140. 

_ « Hiihner, Epliermris Epigraphica, iij. 313 (No. 181); Rev. (Mt: 
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compeniiated for by the discovery of a stone at Mainz 
reading : I(ovi) o(ptimo) in(aximo) Sucaelo, &c.^ In 
spite of the variations in the spelling, the same divinity 
is probably meant in all thc%e instances, and he is iden- 
tified by the Mainz monument with Jupiter. 

It is needless <0 add that these data do not onaole 
us to guess in what respect llaginates and the other god 
Kere supposed to resemble the Eoman Jupiter; nor is 
it by any means clear how Caesar fixed on the fourth 
god in his list, the fourth in the order of importance 
and popularity from the Gaulish point of view, as the 
one to bo placed over against Jupiter. ' It has some- 
times' been supposed that the thunderbolt must have 
been the decisive attribute; but M. Gaidoz^ reasoning 
from the monuments combats that view, and rightly 
points out that Caesar confined himself to the words, 
lovem imperimn caclestium tenere^ which tell us nothing 
direct about the thiinderbolt. M. Gaidoz, who has written 
at great length on the Gaulish God of the Sun and the 
Symbolism of the "Wheel, regards Jupiter originally as 
the god of light,^«r excellence, and as having become by 
an expansion of his attributes the god of the sky or the 
heavens. He entertains the same idea of the Gaulish 
god represented with a wheel in his hand, while he re- 
gards the thunderbolt as a Eoiiian accessory, the Gaulish 
symbol for thunder being undoubtedly the hammer, as 
among the Teutons.® His conclusions, then, avo that tho 
wheel represents the sun ; that the Gaulish god with 

^ Gaidoz, jttudes, p. 105 ; Jahrhuclier des Vercins von Alterthume- 
'freunden im Rheinlandc (1882), Ixxiv. p. 189 ; Ball, cphjr. do la Gaule, 
iy. (1883), p. 154 j iv. (1884), p. 200. 

a Etudes, p, 96. * Ib. pp. 93, 96. 
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the wheel, whom he identifies with the fourth god in 
Caesar’s list, was the god of the sun; and that, the Komans 
having no special god of the sun till after Caesar’s time, 
the latter could not avoid identifying him with Jupiter.^ 
This view deserves to be carefully studied, and may be 
expected to lead to a better understanding of the original 
nature of the chief god of the early Aryans, but I am 
inclined to doubt its applicability to Gaulish mythology 
80 late as the time of Caesar. On tho other hand, it can 
scarcely be denied that a Roman must have always been 
ready to identify with Jupiter any Gaulish god associated 
with the phenomenon of thunder, however symbolized. ; 

But no one has more accurately estimated the value of 
such identification than M. Gaidoz : he tells us, for instance, 
that it would not be made under tho influence of scien- 
tific comi)arisons ; that it was not writers like Macrobius 
that saw it done, but Cac-sar, tho soldiers and the Roman 
colonists in Gaul ; that it took place as the result of reports 
which could do justice only to one of the attributes of the 
god concerned ; that it may have been based even on acci- 
dental resemblances; and that, in a uord, the Gaulish 
religion as known to us is a palimpsest, in which the new 
writing allows isolated words of the older hand ta be 
read, but not much raore.'-^ Later, in speaking o|, the 
whole passage devoted to tho Gaulish geds by Gmsar, 
M. Gaidoz urges the same view in words to which I 
could not .do justice without quoting them jWta'tatim : ® 
‘En voulant juger la mythologie gauloiia© d’apres ce 
texte, je me suis dit plus d’une fois quo nous etions 
dans la situation dcs sultanc's d’Egypte avec les le 9 ons de 


* Atudefi, p. 98. 


* Ib. p. 90. 


* lb. p. 91. 
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musiqiie de Fdlicien David. C’^tait au Cairo, on 1834, 
pendant un voyage quo douze saint-simoniens faisaient 
on Orient. Le vice-roi demanda k Fdlicien David de 
donner des lecons de musi(|\ie k ses femmes ; mais pour 
observer les convenances musulraanes, Fdicien David 
devait donner le* logons aux cunuques qui les auraient 
transmises et r^pdte^es ensuite aux sultanes !’ 

In spite of Caesar’s words, then, I cannot help re- 
garding the Gaulish god whom he equated with Jupiter 
as far from possessing the importance or rank which that 
equation would suggest ; nor is it improhabie, after all, 
that the phenomenon of thunder was treated as one of 
the forms of his activity; and at this point something 
must be said on that subject. The Welsh word for 
thunder is tarun, which enables us to identify several 
god-names in ancient inscriptions. One of them was 
Taranucus on a monument from Dalmatia, which reads : 
lovi Taranuco, Arria Successa v(otum) s(olvit) : ^ ano- 
ther was the related form Taranucnus attested by two 
inscriptions^ on the banks of the Ehine, neither of 
which alludes tfi Jupiter by that appellation, nor indeed 
need they be supposed to have meant him. Both names 
seem to be derived from a simpler one, Taraniis^ born© 
by a divinity identified with , thunder ; and Taramc- 
nus, in Gaulish Taranuenos, is formed like the Gaulish 
patronymics Oppianicnos^ ‘ son of Oppianos’, and Toutis- 
sicnos, ‘ son of Toutissos.’ Treated analogously, we have 
to interpret Taranuenos as meaning the Son of TaranuSy 
or Thunder. A curious inscription found at Vienne, 


* Berlin Corpus, iii. No. 280t ; Rev. Celt. v. 385. 

• Brambach, 1689, 1812; Rev. Cdt. v. 386. 
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the ancient capital of the Allobroges, identifies Jupiter 
with his thunder and lightning, since it reads : lovi 
Fulguri rulmini.^ Still more important is one found at 
Chester many years ago, and* now preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford: it begins with a dedica- 
tion, I(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) Tanart*.^ The Vienne 
inscription may perhaps be of Celtic origin, but I doubt 
the Celticity of the other : if should rather be regarded 
as a monument of the piety of a German in the army 
at Chester in the j-car 154, to which it belongs. To 
begin with, there can be no grave doubt as to the 
identity, roughly speaking, of Tanaro with the English 
word tlmmlcr, for the Anglo-Saxon thunor, gen. thunres^ 
German rhnnnr (fur an older donar), and the name of the 
Norse god Thor, nom. Thorr, gen. Thors, from a stem 
Ihnnr-. To have identified the god witli his thunder 
cannot have been greatly at variance with the habits of 
thought ascribed to the Germans of an earlier time, at 
any rate if one were to be guided by Caesar’s statement, 
vi. 21, as to tlieir positivism : IJeonmi monero eos solos 
ducuiit^ qiios cernunt et quorum ajiertc opilni^jiivuntur^ Solem 
et Vidcanum et Lunani, In any case, tlic evidence of the 
name Thor may be ndic'd on, 

^ Allmor, ij. p. 42G ; Rej\ Celt. iv. 21, v. 383, Avliitro it is given as 
J. 0. M. Fulguri^ &c. 

2 Hiibnor, No. 1G8. Since wriiing the above I have found that 
M. Gaidoz, Atudes de Myth. gml. ]>. 97, suggests the same idea as 
1 do as to the nationality of tlie inscription: I have again examined 
the stone, and I am obliged to admit that the reading of the god’s 
name is doubtful ; but one thing is certain, namely, that it was never 
Tarano, as some will have it : that is out of the question. The alter- 
native reading which the present state of the stone would suggest 
would be something like Innaro with nn conjoint 
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Now that Thor and a Gaulish thunderer have been 
brought together, they cannot be allowed to part company 
at once. The former is known to have been credited 
with possessing a celebrated hammer called Mjolmr, with 
which he performed his feats of might, and the word is 
probably of thtf same origin as the "Welsh main, ‘ to 
grind;’ Latin molo, ‘I grind,’ moUna, ‘a mih;’ English 
meal; and related words, with a certain, option between 
r and ?, occur in the Latin martulus, ‘ a hammer ; ’ Old 
Bulgarian mlatti^ the same, mlatiti^ ‘ to hammer or beat.’ 
Moreover, as the lightning was the hammer or the bolt 
of the thunder-god, several of the kindred vocables had 
that meaning, such as Old Bulgarian mlunij\ Old Prussian 
meaMc, and Welsh ‘nu'itt,’ singular ‘mettten,’ ‘a light- 
ning.’ Thor’s manner of using his mighty hammer was to 
throw or hurl it ; and a similar idea underlies the Welsh 
word ‘ttuched,’ ‘ttucheden,’ a lightning, which literally 
mOans what is cast or thrown, as it conies from the same 
etymon as ‘ ituehio, ’ ‘ to cast or throw.’ Here may be men- 
tioneil throe remarkable terms for thunderbolts, recorded 
by Dr. Pughe hi his Dictionary under the word ‘ ttuched :’ 
they are Ceryg y Lluehed, ‘ the stones of the cast or 
the lightning;’ Ceryg y Cythraul, ‘the stones of the 
devil ; ’ and Ceryg y Gythreulics, ‘ the stones of the 
she-devil.’ 'Before the thunderer’s weapon developed 
into a hammer, it must have been a stone, more nearly 
resembling Thor’s dreaded weapon.^ It wa,- hard, how- 
ever, for a Homan to avoid falling into error in regard 
to the Gaulish thunder-divinities. Thus the wheel-god, 

^ Compare the A. -Saxon reference to the thunder ‘with the fiery 
«xe’ (mid difere fjfrenan reexe) in the DmIoijup, of Salomon and Saturn, 
ed. Kemble (London, 1848), p. 148, also 177. 
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the Celtic Zeus, was, I take it, the greatest of them y hut 
the hammer-god was also one of the number, and it is 
ho that we appear to have in the fourth Gaulish god in 
Caesar’s enumeration. But tSie fact of his calling him 
Jupiter and of the Dalmatian dedication to J ivi Turanuco 
belong to the misleading identifications so felicitously 
estimated at their proper value by M. Gaidoz. Had we 
more information about the Gaulish hammer -god, we 
should probably find him resembling Thor still more 
strikingly. We are told^ of the latter that he was 
a less complex divinity than Woden, that he had a 
well-marked and individual character, that he was ever 
associated with Earth, whose son he was, and whoso 
proudest distinction was to be called the mother of Thor. 
He figures as the friend of man ; he was the husband- 
man’s god, whose wrath and anger were ever directed 
against the evil powers that injure mortals : his bolt 
destroyed the foul thick blights that betrayed t!^ pre- 
sence of the wicked ones, and smote through the huge 
cloud-masses that seemed to be crushing the earth. Lastly, 
he was the husband of the goldcn-haire<i goddess Sif, in 
whom one recognizes the corn-field divinity of Ceres. 

A good deal of this d(5Scription of Thor would i)robably 
have applied equally wey to his Gaulish counterpart, 
and the name or title I am inclined to identify with the 
latter is that of the second god in Lucan’s triad. To 
begin with its form and pronunciation, it is to be observed 
that the poet’s verse requires the first syllable to bo con- 
sidered long, while some of the manuscripts read JEsua 
without the aspirate, and, as there is no reason to suppose 

^ By Yigfusson and Powell in their Curjpm Poetioum Boreale. 

U. 463. 
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the "word in its Gaulish form to have had a right to it,,- 
ilsm may be taken as a more correct spelling. This is 
proved by one of the inscriptions on an alta’- dug up at 
Notro-Dame in Paris, whefe we have nouns of the second 
declension written with o, such as tarvos, ‘bull,’ and 
Cernunnos^ the tfiame of another Gaulish god, while the 
one which hero concerns us duly appears as Esus oi the 
U declension. The fact strongly corroborates the view 
of Pictet and others who connect Ems with the Sanskrit 
usu~s, ‘ the breath of life, life both as a force and as a 
condition;’ Zend ahhu-s, ‘a lord or master, also world 
and place generally,’ aiihva^ ‘ one’s own self or individual 
existence, the soul ; ’ Old Norse ass, genitive dsar, plural 
wsir, ‘ gods generally, but more especially the older group 
of Norse divinities,’ to which may be added the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive plural esa, ‘ of gods.’ 

This identification is of great interest, and I venture 
to mention one or two particulars of a nature to confirm 
it : the Norse word points to an original nominative 
unsu-s, the former existence of which is countenanced 
by Jordanis’ allusion to the title of which the 

Goths gave to the deified heroes of their race. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit and Zend give evidence only to a 
weakened form, asu-s, and it^ is with this rather than 
with . that Esus seems to go, in so far as con- 

cerns its phonology. For the Celtic languages, not 
unfrequently setting out with the combinaCon es, cor- 
responding to as in SauskrU, modified it by eliding 
the sibilant and making the vowel into i, which in Welsh 
mostly represents a vowel etymologically long : the stages 
would seem to be es, ez^ Tz, I, i, as in the Irish siur or 

^ Jordanis de Origine Actibusgue Getarum (ed. Holder), cap. 13, p. 18. 
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fiur^ ‘sister;’ "Welsh ‘chwior-, chwioryd,’ ‘sisters;’ San- 
skrit svasar-as, the same; or Welsh tei, now tai, ‘houses,’ 
for tegi ( — teges-a) of the same formation as the Greek 
OTtyos or T€yos, ‘ a rOOf, a hoUS5C,’ plural (reyea) Tcyi). Ac- 
cording to this conjecture, the Gaulish god’s name may 
have been pronounced Esus. The wordf is not known to 
(jUrvive in the modem languages of the Celts as an inde- 
pendent name, but Welsh has a remarkable derivative 
from it. For just as Sanskrit asu-a yields asura-s, ‘ living, 
spiritual, said especially of the gods, of "Faruna, and of 
the sky; any spirit or non-material being of an evil 
natui’e,’ and the Zend aiihu or aim yields almra-s^ ‘ lord 
or ruler,’ as in Ahnro Mazchlo, Old Persian Auraninzdd, 
the Ormusd of Milton’s great epu;, so the Gaulish Ehu-s 
may bo regarded as having given rise to a derivative 
esuro-,^, which may be detected in 1h(' Welsh idr, a word 
meaning lord or ruler, but seldom applied to any one 
but God. The tta-m has been reduced to a monosyllable 
pronounced jor, with a semi-vovvid initial indicating, if 
this equation bo well founded, that the first of the three 
syllables which originally made up the^ word was not 
accented by the ancient Celts. A similar remark applies 
to another title of God in Welsh, namely, Ion, which is 
of the same origin and meaning as lor, and reminds one 
of the Old Norse dsgnga, ‘ a goddess.’ 

We may, then, guess the Gaulish divinity’s name to 
have meant lord, ruler or god ; but why should the ham- 
merer have been called lord or god kut ? For the 
present let it suffice that I (;ite the analogy of Thor, as he 
likewise was treated as the lord or Ansc^ far excellence. 

^ Vigfusson & Powell, Oorims Pod. Borcnle, ij. 464 ; Cleasby & 
Vjgfusson, Icdmdic-Englisli Die, s. v. ass, wliieii is the Norse form. 
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The terms ‘ Anse,’ ‘ the Anse of the Country,’ and ‘ the 
almighty Anse,’ always refer, we are told, to Thor in 
the Old Norse earmina of oaths and tows : the Swedish 
word dska, ‘lightning, thwncler,’ is explained to mean 
the careering of the Anse; and the first syllable of such 
proper names a3,Norsc ‘Asleikr,’ Anglo-Saxon ‘Osiiic,’ 
Norse ‘Asmodr,’ Anglo-Saxon ‘Osmdd,' and Norse ‘ Is- 
bidrn,’ Anglo-Saxon ‘Osbeom,’ mod. English ‘Osborne,’ 
referred to Thor, as esu- probably did to his Celtic counter- 
part in Gaulish proper names like Msvncrtus,^ ‘possessed 
of the might of Esus,’ Esuffcnus, ‘ ofl'spring of Esus,’ and 
noiahlj Estifjenonertus, which must have meant ‘endowed 
with the might of a descendant of Esus,’ a term sug- 
gestive of a class or group of Esugeni, but whether 
men or gods must remain undecided, though the singular 
is found to assume mythological importance in its con- 
tinuators in Irish and Welsh romance, where we detect 
it in Eogm and Otvcbi respectively.” It is uncertain 
whether the Gaulish people of the Esnvii or Esubii men- 
tioned by Caesar, ii. 34, iii. 7, v. 24, meant by so calling 
themselves to claim descent from Esus, since the name 
may simply be derived from esu^ as a common noun, 
meaning a lord or ruler, in which case it would signify 

^ Habner, Xo. 1334, ; Mommsen imew IL lo. Xo. 80. 

^ In living Celtic the s of Esiigen- must, according to analogy, bo 
dropped, and Engen- becomes in Irish Eognn^ now written Eogltan^ 
owing to the shifting of the accent forward leaving the vowel of the 
last syllable neutral, while in early nrythomc the rcv'crso was moro 
nearly the case, and Engen- was made the basis of a derivative Engen- 
J 08 , whence the Welsh forms Eugeni^ Euchi and Ywein, of which the 
colloquial ftirm was Owe In, now reduced to Owen : compare Welsh 
bywyd, ‘life,' colloquially pronounced howyd, and the like. The oldest 
spelling appears to have been Eugeln^ which was Latinized as Eugetd<U, 
just as Anglo-Irish Eoghans call themselves Eugenes, 
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the lordly, princely or ruling race, and supply another 
instance of the brag underlying names of a type already 
pointed out. 

Now where the name Estis occurs, it stands written 
over a figure of the god, which has been carefully studied 
by a distinguished French archmologist, JVT. Eobt. Mowat.^ 
He describes the bas-relief as representing the god clad 
,<4n a short tunic, tucked round his waist so as not to im- 
pede the free action of the body. lie brandishes a square, 
short-haftod axe, with which he is felling or lopping a tree, 
the lance-like form of the leaves of which show it to be 
a willow such as must have grown in abundance on the 
banks and islands of the Seine. M. Mowat classes this 
figure with the bronze images and bas-reliefs of the god 
known by his Latin name as Rilvanus. Other repre- 
sentations make him hold in one hand a branch which 
he has just cut off a tree with a woodman’s bill, -whilo 
a great many monuments give him as his attributes a 
hammer and a goblet ; but in some instances the goblet 
is absent, whilo in otliers the hammer has smaller ham- 
mers growing as it were out of it in tree-like fashion ; 
a remarkable specimen^ of this kind has been discovered 
at Vienne. The goblet and hammer sorntdimes accom- 
pany dedications to Silvauus by name ; but the variations 
are too numerous to be enumerated. One of the most 
remarkable is an altar at Lyons, which brings the hammer 
and the billhook together : it shows the god using a 
billhook with his right ‘hand and supporting himself 

Bull. liinijr. i. 62 — 68. 

“ I'lgured and described by M. Auatole de Itartlielcmy, in tbe llusee 
Archeologique, ij. (1877), p. 8; and in Melushic, col. 353: see also 
Gaidoz’s Etudes, p. 88. 
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with the other on a hammer with a long handle, while 
the goblet stands at his feet. 

The reasoning of M. Mowat leaves one in no doubt 
that the Gauls identified Bsus with the Roman god 
Silvanus, who presided over woodlands, ch arings and 
gardens, together, with the shepherds' interests. But 
one group of this class of images has been the subject 
of another attribution, which has the weighty authority 
of M. Gaidoz and M, Cerq[uand: they see^ in the per- 
sonage with the hammer and goblet the god of thtmder, 
whoso name they take Taranis to have been, and one 
of the best preserved specimens is a bronze image found 
at Prdmeaulx in the Cote-d’Or. It is described ^ as 
representing a bearded figure holding a cup in his right 
hand, while the other gra.sps the handle of a hammer 
which stands tailor than his own j)crson. His dress con- 
sists of a short tunic and some kind of closely fitting 
trousers : his waist is provided with a thick girdle, which 
one might be tempted to compare with Thor’s so-called 
belt of strength. The Chester dedication to the German 
thunder -god shojvs no trace of the hammer, but only 
a goblet on one side of the inscription and what appears 
to have been a rose on the other: the monument is 
unfortunately in a very bad state of preservation. The 
museums of the* Louvre, Saint-Germain, Lyons and Avi- 
gnon, says M. Mowat, contain more than a score of images 

— — — f 

^ Gaidoz, Esquisse^ pp. i, 11; Cerqiiand, Eev. Celt, v, 38G. 

2 By A. de Barthf^lemy, Ren. Celt. i. 1 — 8, where the attempt is 
made to prove the personage meant to have been Dis Pater ; but that 
is no longer the way to look at the question, since M. Mowat has 
succeeded in showing that the infernal deity is to be identified with 
the Gaulish Cernunnos, as will be shown later. 


F 
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of the same type as that of Prdmeaulx; moreover, he 
states that one was discovered at Metz, and that a ring 
found at Vondeuil-Caply (Oise) has the same image cut 
on it. Thcs(! serve to sho^ that the cult of the god in 
question was not confined to the south of Gaul. 

M. Mowat associates all those with E»is as Silvanus, and 
adds to them a remarkable altar from Oher-Seehach, near 
Strasbourg, which represents the god supporting himself 
with his right hand on a hammer with a long handle and 
holding a cylindrical vase in the other, while to the left 
at his feet is seen a dog, the habitual companion of Sil- 
vanus,^ and on the right a temaie figure in a long robe, 
with her hand on a cornucopia. In the next place he 
calls attention to an inscription found at Carlsburg in 
Transylvania, which reads : Silvano Bom. Terrae Mafai, 
Ilereuli, Sacrum.” Both M. Mowat and M. Gaidte seem 
to be in the main right, and the solution of the difficulty 
is to be sought in the character of the Gaulish god, who 
was in all probability, like Thor, not only the hammerer 
but also the friend of the farmer, one most laborious part 
of whose Avork consisted in cutting down the woods and 
forests that confined the domain of the ancient plough 
and hoe : perhaps it would be more correct to regard him 
as armed with the thunderbolt or hammer as being, and 

1 According to M. A. de Ikrthch'.my, tho dog has three heads, so 
that he treats it as a Cerberus (Rrr Celt. i. 3), and the same view is 
adopted by M. Flouest {Rev, A}rh. 1885, v. 20). An engraving of 
the altar will be found in the R< v. Arch, 1879, xxxvij. pi. xii, and 
another in a previous volume, 185t, where M. Chardin also gives the 
dog three heads, p, 310. 

2 Bull, de la Gaule, i. 65; Berlin Corpus, iij. 1152, where 
Mommsen suggests that the second word was meant to be domestico • 
but the reading of the letters originally written is diihcult. 
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because of bis being, the protector of the farmer. The 
hammer, doubtless, symbolized thunder and lightning; 
and possibly the drinking -cup, goblet, vase, poculum, 
urccus, or whatever you majf choose to call it, which has 
been explained variously as Tibullus’ mj pirns fagims, 
Columella’s alvrohis ligneus^ and Vergil’s sinum lacfk or 
milk-pail, was the symbol of rain and rustic plenty. The 
presence of the hammer and the dog, or of the hammer 
and the woodman’s billhook, appropriately represent the 
two sides of the god’s characier as the hammerer and 
the farmer’s friend, while the same idea is the key to the 
meaning of the multiple sledge or branching hammer. 

In all the images referred to, the god is said to wear a 
goodnatured face, and seldom to have the hammer in his 
right hand ready for action : so it may be inferred that 
he was chiefly invoked as the protector of the farmer 
and the friend of the woodman. Though he did not 
habitually brandish his dread hammer, he was still the 
owner and wiclder of the weapon, which he could handle 
whenever occasion arose: this was possibly uppermost 
in the mind of the man who, at the end of a success- 
ful boar-hunt, dedicated a temple to Silvams Invictus 
at Stanhope in the county of Durham ; and possibly the 
application to Silvanus of the adjective Cocidius, usually 
reserved for tlm Celtic war-god, was meant to describe a 
god more closely resembling Thor in his more warlike 
moods, a Silvanus such as that described by Kvy, Hist. 
Rom. ii. 7, driving the Sabines to flight by the terrifying 
voice he caused to issue from the forest of Arsia after a 
contest between the Eomans and Tarquin. The designa- 
tion Silvanus Cocidius^ occurs in a dedication at House- 


' Hiibner, No. C42. 
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steads on the Eoman Wall, and it is noteworthy that it 
was set up by the prefect of a cohort of Tungrians ; but 
the fact docs not prove the god to have been Teutonic : 
witness the Germans whef honoured the Celtic god 
Maponos in an inscription at Ainstable near Armthwaite : 
those ancient warriors could have taught a lesson in 
religious toleration to some of the fanatics of the Teutonic 
race at the present day. 

Another instance showing how another Gaulish god 
was, so to say, split up into two Eoman ones, was brought 
under your attention in the case of Vintios ; and it is not 
impossible that Ilerculcs in the Carlsburg inscription was 
meant to stand for Camulos, Toutates, or Segomo, the 
strong god equated with Mars, in which case, Silvanus 
Dom[csiicus\ Terra Mater and Hcretdes, would be vir- 
tually Lucan’s triad Avith the order changed. Be that as 
it may, the analogy of the treatment of Vintios may, I 
think, be carried fiu'ther, and I should be inclined on 
Italian ground to equate Esus not only with Silvanus,, 
but also with the agricultural god Saturn, whose old- 
world characteristics remind one of Tj^hor as the ‘ old 
Anse.’ Allusion has been made to the twofold cha- 
racter of Thor as a tluindercr and the farmer’s friend, 
and similarly to Esus,- but this may possibly bo an 
inexact way of describing him, since it -would perhaps 
be preferable, as already suggested, to regard him as 
armed with the hammer in consequence and by reason of 
his being looked to as the farmer’s friend and protector, 
his thunder being his means of vanquishing the evil 
powers constituting the farmer’s foes. This would leave 
us free to suppose that thunder and lightning originally 
and naturally belonged to the divinity associated with 
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the sky, the divinity "with whom the Gauls continued to 
connect the wind, and to whom a Latin inscription gives 
the name of Mars Vintius. But the god here in question 
was associated probably not so much with the sky as 
with the earth ; and hence it is that some of his attri- 
butes are eornincm to him and the divinity of the earth 
par excellence^ the Gaulish Pluto : so much so, in fact, 
that M. A. do Barthdleray^ has tried to prove that the 
god likened by others to Silvanus should be rscognized 
as the Gaulish Dis Pater of whom Caesar speaks. Some- 
what the same opinion has since then been .idvocated by 
another distinguished French archasologist, M. Flouest.^ 
He takes a view which seems to me to be more in harmony 
with the rapid advance made by Gaulish archaeology 
within recent years in his country, namely, that the 
identifications suggested by the other writers mentioned 
are, from the nature of Gaulish theology, in a great 
measure eompatible with one another. 

Lucan’s Esus is not to be disposed of without noticing 
his Taxanis. Some of the manuscripts read Taranus, and 
the same form .might be infei-red from Taranucus and 
Taranuenus already mentioned ; but the existence of Ta- 
ranus has recently been placed beyond doubt by the 
discovery in the south of France of a Gaulish inscription* 

1 liev. Celt. i. 1—8. * Rev. Arch. v. (1885), 7—30. 

* I owe mj' information to the kindness of Dr. Stokes, who states 
that the inscription I allude to in the text was discoven at Orgon, in 
the Bouches du Rh6nc. The Brythohic word for thunder is taran, 
masculine in Breton and feminine in Welsh. This taran does not 
correspond declensionally to Taranis, but it may either to taranus of 
the U declension, or else to forms of the 0 declension, such as taranos 
(masc.) or taramn (neut.), with which the Goidelic ones agree, namely, 
Irish torwnn, ‘ thunder Sc. Gaelic torrunn, tlje same. These last lan- 
guages had also toim, or taim, of a dilferent declension, of which more 
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in wliich. its dativGj Tnpavoou of tlie TI doclension, occurs 
as the name of a divinity. I should, however, hesitate 
to substitute Taranus for Tarunis in Lucan’s verse, as I 
believe both to have been re&l names of a divinity asso- 
ciated with thunder.^ One or both were also probably 
the Gaulish for thunder itself, and caieful study of the 
cognate Celtic, words inclines me to regard Taranis, or 
Taranus, not as a god but as a goddess, which is coun- 
tenanced by Lucan's verse in that it institutes a com- 
parison with a Diana (p. 44). The corresponding Goidelic 
form appears in an Ogmie inscription on a remarkable 
stone at Ballycrovanc, near a bend of the long sea-arm 
called K’enmare River, in the west of the county of Cork. 
It reads : 



Ma q i l)e c c eddas Aw i T or a n i as. 


Monuments commemorative of persons styled Mac Decct 
have been found not only in Munstei-, but also in tiie county 
of Kildare, in Anglesey and even in Devon. Awi is a 
genitive like the Latin Jili (for Jilii), and the nominative 
plural would, as in Latin, bo of the same form ; further, 
Awi Toranias, or better Atvi Toranjas (with,; = Eng. y in 
yes), would, subject to thy known laws of Irish idionology, 
have to become in later times Vi Torna, .and the name 
was borne by a people so-called in the county of Kerry, 
• 

anon. Tho rest of the differenct belwet'n tulrii and torium is paralleled 
by tlio Irish iaruy ‘ iron,’ winch takes also the form of iarann, of tho 
same meaning. 

^ See also Cerqiiand, Bev. Celt, v. 381-8; Mowat, Bull, Apig, i. 123-9 

® I examined it in 1883, but could not feel quite certain whether 
Toranias or Turanias was the better reading, though I was inclined 
to the former. 
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in a district wliere Abbey 0''Dorney bas perpetuated 

the ancient designation; while a certain family called 
O’Cuirres, connected with the barony of Kerrycurrihy 
in the county of Cork, ai^ also styled Clann Torna^ 
‘Children of Toranis,’ in an old poem,^ and the name 
seems to have bsen pretty widely spread in the king- 
dom of Munster.2 The genitive Torunjas implic" a 
nominative Tomnis^ differing only in its o from Lucan’s 
Tar unis, which with its a is probably less original 
than the Irish one. How the later form wiiich Torav's 
should take in Irish would be Toirn, and that is also 
the nominative which should have as its genitive Torna. 
But just as the Welsh word gwynt, corresponding ety- 
mologically to Vintios, the name of the Gaulish god 
associated with the wind, has lost all reference to the 
divinity, and become simply a masculine noun meaning 
wind, so Toirn, the Irish equivalent of the older Toranis, 
Gaulish Taranis, has ceased to be a proper noun, and 
come down to modem times in the signification of ‘a 
great noise or thunder;’ and it is noteworthy that it is 
feminine.^ , 

^ By O’Huidhrin ; see The Topographical Poems, edited by O’Dono- 
van (Dublin, 1862), p. 102, and note Ixiv (555). 

^ There was also a poet called Torna supposed by some to have lived 
in the 4th century, and it has become usual to trace the Ui Torna to '■ 
him as their auce*stor. This is probably an error dating from the time 
when a nominative Toma would be Toma also in the genitive ; the 
former would presuppose an early Toranjo-s, an adjectivnl form of the 
same origin as the words here in question, but parallel with such Latin 
formations as Jovius, Martim, Veneria, and the like. However, it 
■would matter little hero if one were forced to suppose some of the 
Toma families descended from the poet alluded to ; the rest may still be 
regarded as deriving their name from Toma = the genitive of Toranjas. 

® O’Eeilly’s Irish-Eng. Diet. s. v. ; see also Foley’s English-Irish 
Diet. 8. V. thunder. 
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Induced by these and the like considerations to regard 
Taranis as the name of a goddess, I can of course not 
identify her with Taranucos or Taranucnos. Those names 
I should regard rather as belonging to Esus, and borne 
by him as the wieldcr of the hammer or thunderbolt. 
Taranis would then take her natural .place by his side 
as his associate ; and the mistake, which this way of 
looking at the question would suppose the ancient 
scholiast to have committed when he made Taranis into a 
Gaulish Jupiter (p. 47), becomes easily intelligible. But 
Zeus was not the only wieldcr of the thunderbolt even 
in Greek mythology; both Here and Athene could on 
occasion make use of that dread missile; and even 
Typho is known to have handled it, though not with 
signal success. That the ancestors of the Welsh once 
associated thunder and lightning with a goddess as well 
as with a god, is rendered fairly certain by the fact that 
one of the terms for a thunderbolt is Cureg y Gythreulies^ 
the Stone of the Shc-demon. But when we come to 
the question of the attributes of Taranis, we are embar- 
rassed by a lack of information ; the analogy, however, 
of Thor helps one to form a consistent theory. For, 
as in his case, it may be supposed that the associate 
of Esus was either the Earth in the character of his 
mother, or else, more probably, some personification of 
the same origin, but conceived more like Thor’s wife Sif, 
the Scandinavian Ceres of the yellow corn-field. 

If, then, the idea has anything in its favour, that Esus — 
and likewise Thor — was provided by ancient imagination 
with thunder as a means of defending his friend the shep- 
herd and farmer, it would be natural also that his associate 
should, possess the same means of repelling the powers 
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of evil that attacked the crops ; and it may here be men- 
tioned, in anticipation of the remarks to be made on Irish 
mythology later in these lectures, that it represents the 
com-fleld as the chosen battle-ground where the powers 
favourable to man make war on those other powers that 
would blight his^rops and blast the fruits of his labour. 
Possibly one would not be far wrong in supposing Artio 
to have been the companion divinity of Esus, and Taranis 
one of her names. The goddess Artio has already been 
noticed as bearing a name kindred with the epithet Artaim 
of an Allobrogic Mercury (p. 5), and of the same origin 
as the English Earthy the Teutonic divinity whom Tacitus, 
in the Germania, cap. xl, calls Mammun Ertlmn, ‘ Terram 
Mairem.'' But the name Artio refers especially to plough- 
ing, and the bas-relief accompanying the inscription on the 
statue at Berne represents the goddess standing robed 
and holding a patera in her right hand and fruit in the 
left,' while close by stand an oak and an altar loaded with 
fruits.^ 

Minerva. 

•f 

% 

Caesar, in his too brief list of the divinities worshipped 
by the Gauls, gives the last place to Minerva, to whom 
he states that they ascribed the initiation of the various 
trades and arts. Wliat Gaulish goddess he had in view it 
is impossible to say, and the land of the Allobroges seems 
to yield no inscription identifying any Gaulish divinity 
with the Eoman Minerva. But one found at Saint Bertrand 
de Cominges, in the Haute Garonne, mentions a temple of 


* Mommsen, Iwcr. Helv. No. 215, where the inscription is readr 
Deae Artioni Licinia Saldnilla. 
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Minerva Belisama and wc have the same name in its 
Giaulish form of the dative case, BeArjo-a/^i, in the Vaison 
inscription (p. 46), which commemorates the making of 
a grove for the goddess by Segomaros. A trace of the 
goddess’ name is to be detected in the cognomen read 
Belismius^ in a Koman inscription at Carlcon on the IJsk ; 
and Ptolemy gives a river on the west coast of Britain 
the name BeXio-djua : it was probably the Bibblc. Compare 
the case of the Dee, which the Welsh always regarded 
as a goddess, in all probability a goddess of death and 
war. 

Were one to be guided by the apparent similarity of 
the name Bclisama to the first clement in that of the 
god Belatucadros, one might be led to suppose that 
Belisama’s chief concern was war, and that she only 
resembled Minerva as a war-god dess; but it must be 
admitted that Caesar’s words — Miner vam 02 >cnm atqiic 
artificiorum initia Iradcre — affoid no ground for supposing 
that it was any such a martial Minerva he had in view. 
Purther, if we only turn to Irish literature, we there find 
traces of exactly such a Celtic goddess ^s he too briefly 
mentions : an article in the Irish Glossary, called after 
the name of Cormac, king-bishop of Cashel in the 9th 
century, tells us that th«re was a goddess called Brigit, 
poetess and seeress, worshipped by the poets of ancient 
Erinn ; that she was daughter of the Irish god known 

V — 

^ Orelli, 1431, 1969. Ihe two onti-ies seem, owing to an oversight 
of the editor’s, to represent one and the same inscription. 

^ Htibner, "No. 97. Belixmiius is the reading adopted by Hiibner> 
but it is not at all certain : see Lee’s Isca Slluruin, pp. 19 — 21, pL, 
viii. 1, where he reads Belisi mints . What one would expect is Beli^ 
tamius, Belisemius or even Belisimius. 
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as Dagda the Great ; and that she had two sisters who 
were also called Brigit, the one the patroness of the 
healing art, and the other of smith-work.^ This means, 
in other words, that the G<5idels formerly worshipped a 
Minerva called Brigit, who presided over the three chief 
professions knowdi in Erinn: to her province in fact 
might be said to belong just what Caesar terms opr'mn 
atque artificionm inilia. How largely the prestige of 
the goddess helped to make the fortune of the saint who 
took her name, St. Bridget or Bride, it would perhaps be 
difficult to say, and I pass on to the name Brigit^ which> 
makes in the genitive Brigte. This implies an early 
Goidelic nominative Brigenti^ and enables us to identify 
a presumably corresponding goddess in the Brigantia^ 
of Latin inscriptions found here, namely in the country 
of her namesakes the Brigantes.^ Add to this that a 
Gaulish inscription found at Volnay, near Beaune, reads : 
Iccavos Oppianicnos ieuru Brigindoni cantalon.^ This 
literally means that Iccavos, son of Oppianos, made for 
Brigindo something denoted by the accusative cantalon 

^ Three Irish GJfjssaric-% cd. by ^^kes (London, 1 862), p. 8, and 
O’Donovan’s translation of Cormac's Glossary, ed. by the same scholar 
(Calcutta, 1868), p. 28. 

^ Stokes’s Three Ir. Gloss, p. xxxiii;^M. d’A. de Jubaiiiville’s Cycle 
Mythol. p. 146 ; Khys’s Celt. Brit. p. 282. 

^ One comes from Doncaster, and one from the neighbourhood of 
Leeds ; the other two belong to the lino of the Eoman Wall in Cum- 
berland, and to Middleby in Scotland respectively : they ad numbered 
200, 203, 875 and 1062 in Hubner’s volume of the Berlin Corpus. 
The last mentioned is, unfortunately, the only one which preserves the 
name of the goddess in full. Thurneysen, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
xxxviij. 146, equates the name ’with the Sanskrit ‘Brihati,’ ‘die hohe.’* 

* De Belloguet’s Ethnoyenie gauloise\ i 289 ; Stokes’ Celtic Declen*- 
Bion (Gottingen, 1886), p. 67. 
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a word of unknown meaning. In Brigindo we have the 
name of a divinity probably the Gaulish counterpart of 
Brigit. 

If one may trust these cohjecturcs, we have before us 
traces of a goddess whose cult was practised in Gaul, in 
Britain and in the sister island, one «whosc attributes, 
so far as we know anything about them, favour the con- 
jecture that she was the Celtic divinity mentioned by 
Csesai?. To the threefold name hero ascribed her by way 
of conjecture, should be added that Brigit was also called 
Brig ; ^ in fact, this last seems to have been a favourite 
Irish name for genius personified : thus there was a Brig 
Brethach,^ whoso epithet meant judicial, relating to ver- 
dicts or the giving of judgment ; while a mythic poet and 
chief judge of Ulster called Seneha had a daughter Br’g, 
whose business it was to criticize and cori'cet her father’s 
errors: this Egcria closely resembles, it will be seen, 
one of the Brigits daughters of the Dagda. In brief, 
the word hrtg meant in Irish pre-eminent power or influ- 
ence, authority or high esteem ; while Welsh has reduced 
the word to hri, ‘ renown, or high estimation.’ Among 
other words related to the names here in question may 
be mentioned the Welsh word l/r/i/'i/l, for an earlic^ dremf, 
still earlier hrijeint, which also occurs, and represents, as 
it is a feminine, aji ancient Brythonic form hrigmtja, 
identical with that of the goddess Brigantia of the inscrip- 
tions. The Welsh braint^ imuns prerogative or privilege, 
which, involving the id('a of power not shared in by 

' For instance, in the Biitisli !Mnseum MS., Harl. 5280, fol. 68 ct 

* See Snllivan^s note, p. clxxi of the introductory volume to O’Ciirry^s 
Manners, &c. ; O’Curry’s MS. Mat p. 46 ; Windisch’s Irische Texte, 
|>. 2S6 (§ 28). A Brig Briugidd is alluded to in the Senchus M6r. i. 144. ' 
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all, agrees well enough with the meaning here suggested 
for Brigmtia. The name of the Brigantes was doubtless 
of the same origin, as was also the old Cornish adjective 
hrentyn or hryntyn^ ‘ noble, "free,’ a word represented in 
Welsh by broihin, ‘king,’ for an older Ireenhin, which 
would imply an ^arly form hriyantinos} The idea ori- 
ginally expressed by all these words was that of power 
or greatness of some kind, whence the derivative ones 
of freedom, nobility, authority and prerogative ; and, so 
far as we can judge, her names of this origin correctly 
described the goddess in whom the power of initiating 
and teaching the arts was supposed to reside, the Minerva 
of the Celts. 

Dis. 

Caesar, in his brief list of the gods worshipped by the 
Gauls, makes no allusion to Dis; but in a subsequent 
passage he states, vL 18 , that they believed themselves 
descended from Din Pater ^ a doctrine which, according 
to him, the druids had taught them. For this reason 
also they measured the lapse of time not by days but 
by nights, and ^calculated the dates of their birthdays, 
together with the beginnings of their months and years, 
in such a way as to make the night precede the day. 

It is remarkable that the territory of the Allobroges 
is not known, to supply a single inscription equating 
any Gaulish god with Dis, and so far it would seem 
as though one might construe Caesar’s sileneo into evi- 
dence that the Gaulish Dis was not worshipped. That 
would, however, be an error, and Caesar s treatment of 
him is perhaps to be ascribed to the Eoman view of Dis 
as a sombre and inexorable deity honoured on the coasts 


' See Celt, Britain^, p. 282 . 
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■of the Mediterranean with comparatively few altars; be 
that as it may, French archaeology has succeeded in iden- 
tifying the Gaulish god, and in showing at the same time 
that his cult had very firm hold on the Gaulish mind. M. 
Mowat^ is again our guide to the interpretation of another 
of the early Gallo-Roman altars dug up(in Paris, namely, 
one with the figure of the god surmounted by his name, 
which in its perfect state is known to have read Cernm- 
nos^ a kindred form of which occurs on a wax tablet at 
Pesth in a mention of a funerary college holding its 
meetings in the temple of a Jupiter Cernenus.^ In this 
last one cannot help recognizing a chthonian divinity 
corresponding to tlio Jupiter SftjgiuH of the Romans. The 
form Cerimnnos and the Latinized one Ccrncims contain 
the common stem corn-, which may be assumed to be of 
the same origin as the native words for the Gaulish horn 
or trumpet, variously given by Gredc writers^ as Kapvov 
and Kdpvv$ : the Welsh and Irish form is corn, of the same 
-etymology and meaning as the Latin cornu, English 
/torn. How this name suits the god, a glance at the 
Paris altar sufiices to explain ; for underneath the Avord 
Cernunnos is to be seen, bearded and clothed, a central 
figure whose forehead is adorned with the two horns ^ 
of a stag, from each of which hangs a torque. The 

^ Bull. J^idgr. do la Ganlc, i. 1 11 — 116. 

" Ibid. p..ll3; Orolli-Henzcn, No. C087; B. Vol. iii. p. 926. 

® llosychius, Kapvov ■ t^v o-aAz-iyya. TaAttrat ; and Eustathius 
(Leipsic, 1829), ad Homcri It. 1139. 57, nipw^. 

* With the Gaulish divinities of this kind M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville would compare, Cycle Myth. p. 384, an Irish Buaminech, which 
he renders ‘ii la figure de vache the person so called is said to have 
"Oeen the father of Balor. 
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monument is unfortunately in a bad state of preserva- 
tion; but the head and shoulders are on such a large 
scale as compared with the other figures on the same 
block, that the god cannolf have been represented as 
standing or even as sitting on a raised seat : in fact 
there is no alternative but to suppose, with M. MoAvat,^ 
that the god was seated cross-legged on the ground, like 
Buddha. Granted that posture, we are at once led to 
connect the whole figure with certain well-known sculp- 
tures representing a horned, squatting divinity, such as 
those found at Eheims, at Saintes,^ the chief town of 
Charentc-Infericure, and at VendoemTes-en-Brenne. The 
last, which is preserved at Chatcauroux, in the depart- 
ment of the Indre, represents the god holding a follis or 
sack in his lap, and on either side there stand two figures 
of a diminutive Genius, with their feet planted on the 
coils of a serpent, while each grasps Avith one hand either 
horn of the central personage : the other hand of the one 
Genius holds a torque, and tliat of his fellow a purse. A 
contiguous face of the block shows an Apollo Citharoedus 
sitting in the pasture illustrated by a colossal statue of 
him at Entrain,'^ in the Mbvre. The Eheims monument^ 


^ Bull. Jipifjr. i. 111-2. 

* L’ Alltel lie Saintes et les Triadcs f/auloues is the title of an able 
and copiously illustrated account of the most important monuments 
representing the Gaulish Pluto, by the well-known keeper of the 
museum at Saint-Germain, M. Alex. Eertrand, in the B"nue ArcMolo- 
gique for 1880 ; I refer here more especially to the offprint, published 
in Paris in 1880 : see pp. 1, 7, 38; also the Rev. Arch, for 1882, xliij, 
p. 322, and plate ix. 

® Bull, ipigr. ibid. ; also Les Antlquitcs d’ Entrain, by M. de Ville* 
fosse, which I have not been able to consult. 

* Bull. Apigr. ibid. ; Bertrand, pp. 7, 8. 
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represents the horned god squatting on a seat betweei- 
Apollo and Mercury, who have to stand : in the bend of 
his left arm, which rests on his knee, Cernunnos holds a 
bag, from which he pours forth a profusion of acorns or 
beech-mast,^ which he helps out with his right hand ; 
they drop down between an ox and a s^ag, figured below 
in an attitude of attention ; while a rat has been carved 
above the god’s head on the tympanum of the pediment, 
a detail thought to be of significance, seeing that it is an 
animal dwelling underground. 

Lastly, the block from Saintes- has the unusual feature 
of displaying two groups carved back to back on opposite 
faces of the stone. In both cases the squatting god holds 
a torque in his right hand and in the other a purse or 
bag, which is supported on his knee. He appears to bo 
Cernunnos, though the horns arc no longer there to prove 
his identity, as the monument is imperfect. In the 
principal bas-relief, his associate sits on a seat near him, 
with a cornucopia resting on her left arm, while a little 
female divinity stands close to her. The bas-relief on 
the opposite face of the block shows the god squatting 
on a base ornamented with two bucrania : to the left, on 
a base with a single bucranium, stands a naked god, who 
supports himself on a club ; and on the right, on a base 
devoid of ornament, stands a goddess in a long robe. It 
is to be noted that the squatting attitude^f the god in 
these instances has been observed also in the case of 
a little bronze figure discov<‘rcd at Autun, now in the 

^ Bertrand, p. 7, pi. .'ci. Why M. Mowat regards tlio contents of 
the bag wliich the god rinpties as pieces of money {Bull. £,;pigr. i. 112) 
1 do not exactly understand. 

* Bvill. ipigr. ibid. 
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museum at Saint-Germain, and in that of certain Gaulish 
coins, on one side of which is seen a squatting figure 
holding a torque in its right hand.^ 

Such are some of the priitcipal data for our purpose, 
and from them I infer that, like Dis and Pluto, Cer- 
nunnos was the god of the dead or the nether world. 
As a corollary, we maj- regard all three as the gods of 
xiches or the lords of the metallic wealth of the world : 
this role of the classical deities is indicated hy their 
names. Thus Pluto, in Greek is derived from 

jtAoutos, ‘ wealth,’ just as Dis, genitive Ditis, is supposed 
to be a contraction of dives, gen. divitis, ‘ wealthy though 
the name Cernunnos did not, at least directly, connote 
wealth of any kind, the attributes of the god, such as 
the money-bag and the torques, than which no symbols 
more expressive of wealth were known to the Gauls, 
nmply made up for it; it appears they also conveyed 
much the same meaning to the minds of the Gormans and 
the Romans.'-^ 

There are at least two questions which will have occur- 
red to you rcspecj;ing the Gaulish Dis : why ho squatted 


It is worth mentioning, as bearing on the question of the distribu- 
tion of the statues of the god, that a mutilated one of him was dis- 
covered in the deji,irtment of the Puy de Dome in the year 1833 : if 
not again lost, it should be now in the museum at Clermont. I owe 
this information to a notice by M. Gaidoz in the Rev. Arch, for 1880, 
iv. 299 — 301. See also the Rev. Arch, for 1882, xliij. where the 
wide distribution of the tricephal has induced M. Mowat to declare for 
the improbable hypothesis, that it was after all but the Boman Janus 
more or less completely naturalized in Gaul. 

® Mowat, Bull Epigr. de la Gaitle, i. 114-5, where he gives, besides 
<ither authorities, Diod. Siculus, v. 27 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiy. 10, 
and others ; also sundry coins and inscriptions. 
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and why ho had horns. M. Mowat would answer the 
first by sho^v ing that the squatting position was familiar 
to the Gauls, as proved by more than one ancient author j’’ 
whence it was that they ?houglit proper to give some 
of their gods, and especially the one whom they regarded 
as their universal parent, an attitude •which was familiar 
to them and characteristic of their race ; so they also 
represented him wearing the sagum; other gods might 
take to Roman ways, but ho must remain true to old- 
fashioned Gaul. With regard to the horns, the same 
archmologist would account for tlicm by suggesting that 
the Amalthcan horn had, in the form of a cornucopia, 
single or double, everywhere become the emblem of abun- 
dance, and further that the Gauls wore in the habit of 
using the cornucoj>ia as an ornament for the head.^ Nei- 
ther answer can be said to go far enough, for it seems- 
probable that both the squatting posture and the horns 
had a mythological signification reaching back beyond the 
history of the Celts as a distinct branch of the Ar yan 
family, though we may never be able to find out its 
precise meaning. 

Fortunately there remains one source of light on the 
genesis and history of Cernunnos which no one, so far 
as I know, has tried,* namely, Teutonic and especially 
Norse mythology. At the very thrcshdld of the latter, 
one’s eyes light at once on an ancient god, Heimdal, 
the alldsions to whoip aie, so to say, so scanty that 
Norse students have never been able to draw a complete 
or consistent picture of him. This god is briefly described 


* Strabo, iv. 4, s; Died. Sic. v. 28. 

* Bvil. JSivgr. do la Gaule, i. 115 ■, Diod. Sic. v. 30, 
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by Vigfusson and PowelP as follows: ^ An ancient god 
is Heimdal, from whom the Amals spring. There are 
strange lost myths connected with him ; his struggle 
with Loki for the Brisinga necklace ; the fight in which 
they fought in the shape of seals. Tie is ^the goers’ 
warder/ dwelling (fa the gods’ path^ the Eoinbow, There 
he sits, ^the white god,’ ^the wind-listening god,’ whose 
ears are so sharp that he hears the grass grow in the 
fields and the wool on the sheep’s backi, with his Blast- 
horn, whose trumpet-sound will ring through the nine 
worlds, for in the later legends he has some of the attri- 
butes of the Angel of the Last Trumpet. His teeth are 
of gold ; hence he is ^ stud-endowed.’ Curious genealo- 
gical myths attach themselves to him. He is styled the 
son of nine mothers ; and as Eig’s father, or Eig himself, 
the ^ walking or wandering god,’ he is the father of men 
and the sire of kings, and of earls and ceorls and thralls 
alike. His own name is epithetic, perhaps the World-bow. 
The meaning of Hallinskidi [another name of his] is 
obscure.’ Such is a summary of the most important pas- 
sages referring to tieimdal. 

The classics picture Pluto holding in his hands the keys 
of the nether world, from whose bourne no mortal returns, 
and Heimdal survived to be transformed into St. Peter 
with the keys : previous to this, his last stage, he was the 
porter, watchman or warder of the gods, and as such Loki, 
the enfant terrible of Iforse mythology, makes fun of him 
sitting in the rain ; but this view of the northern gods 
living together and having occasion for a warder at their 
gates, is a comparatively late one. So it may be inferred 


^ In tkeir CorjQus Poeticum Boreale, ij. 465. 

o2 
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that one of Heimdiil’s earlier occupations was to sit at the 
entrance to the nether world, which position, besides partly 
accounting for his reputation as the most stupid of the 
gods, might legitimately be compared with the squatting of 
Cemunnos ; Pluto also sat, but it is said to have been on 
a throne of sulphur. Heimdal was a'stud-endowed god, 
with teeth of gold, which clearly involves an allusion to 
the metallic wealth of the earth so pointedly symbolized 
in the representations of Cernunnos. They were both 
in all probability also the guardians of treasure ; and it 
is in this capacity, doubtless, that Heimdal fought with 
Loki in his attempt to steal the Brisinga necklace, which 
was the property of the goddess Freija. But you will 
pcrha])s ask whether the fact that Heimdal was called 
the whitest of the Anscs does not overthrow all these 
speculations. On the contrary, if we examine "Welsh 
literature, we find the king of the fairies and the hunts- 
man who fetches to his abode the souls of the deceased, 
named Gwyn, that is to say White. 

It is known that the ruling families among both Celts 
and Teutons claimed descent from pafticular gods, a fact 
seemingly contradictory of Caesar’s statement that the 
Cauls believed themselves the descendants of their native 
Dis ; but, as in the cJise of Heimdal, who was reckoned 
by the Horsemen to be the father of all classes of men, 
kings and thralls alike, the two views were in a manner 
consistent, the special .d<;.sceut of the heads of particular 
families from particular deities being not so much contra- 
dicted as covered by the general descent from the god 
of the nether world. The notion that their Pluto was 
reckoned by the Gauls the fons et origo of all things, the 
gods included, is countenanced by Caesar’s words, which 
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connected with the god the Gaulish habit of reckoning 
the night before the day ; but precedence was also given 
the night by the ancient Germans, as we are expressly 
told by Tacitus in his Germmta^ cap. xi. ; and they did 
so most likely for the same reason as the Celts, who 
considered night and death to have existed before hgnt 
and life. This would explain the myth describing how 
Heimdal was in the beginning of days born of nine giant 
maidens, nine sisters or nine mothers, in whom we may 
see a reference to a nonary week : thus Heirndal proves 
to be the first ofitspring of time. 

His name must have been epithetic ; but he had other 
nam^ which, together with his blast-horn, remind one 
of the horned Cernunnos: I allude to Hallinskidi and 
Heimdali, both of which are said to mean a ram, which 
suggests that Heimdai was origin; lly represented as a ram. 
That he was horned is implied likewise by a curious term 
in Nprse poetry for a man's head, namely, ^HeimdaPs 
sword Gretti the Strong so speaks^ of his own head, and 
it called forth the explanation that Heimdal had some time 
or other fought in Sarnson-like fashion with somebody’s 
head as his weapon; but as it is not called a club or 
hammer, but hjUrr^ which meant a sword, also a missile 
weapon, and even a shield, it is highly probable that the 
original myth represented him as fighting with no head 
but his own, the horns on which served him for sword, 
spear and shield all at once. propos of Heimdal as a 
ram, the fact should perhaps be nlentior ed that the Celtic 
Pluto and his associate frequently have as one of their 
attributes a serpent or two with a ram’s head.^ 


' Qorjpm Poet. Bor. ij. 114. 


* Bertrand, pp. 10, 28 — 31. 
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On the Ehoims monument Cemunnos has below him» 
as we have already seen, a stag and an ox, while the 
Saintes monument has on it several bucrania : both stag 
and ox were probably aniiaals sacred to the god, and I 
am inclined to see a reference to him in the bull repre- 
sented on the western face of the Gallo-Eoman altar^ in 
Paris, It bears no god’s image or name, but the figure 
of a bull, with three cranes standing on him, one on 
his head, one on his withers, and a third on his rump, 
while above are to be read Takvos' Trioaeanvs',^ which 
doubtless mean a ‘three-craned bull.’ The beast cannot 
bo regarded as exactly representing the god, as he is 
adorned with a dormale? whicli marks him out as a victim 
to be sacrificed ; the cranes were probably viewed in the 
sam(' light, but it is right to add that their number was 
lu’osumably not a matter of accident ; for the idea of a 
triad appears to have played as important a role in ancient 
GauP as in Ireland and Wales. Now with respect to 
Jupiter, the bull and the birds occupy on the block 
exactly the place which they should in case they referred 
to Cemunnos ; and the reason why his victims take up 
the room where his own figure might be expected, 
probably to be sought in some religious scruple or 
artistic difficulty wffiich prevented the sculptor from 
portraying this god, who was so unliko the others as 


1 It is tlie one witlv the naiui' .-nid figure of Esus on its northern 
face, while’ its principal fa(;e loi isiiig towards the c.igt hears the figure 
and name of lovi.s. and the southern one those of Volcanvs : see the 
Bull, j^pigr. i. pp. 60, 61, 68. 

“ See Stokes’s reading in the Academy for Sept. 25, 1886, p. 210 a. 

• This also is a discovery of M. Mowat’s, ibid. pp. 68 — 70, 

* Bertrand, pp. 20, 33-9, 
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regards both form and posture. Possibly the early date 
•of the altar would warrant our supposing that the bold 
step had not as yet been taken of attempting any kind 
of image, at least in northern Gaul, of this unwieldy 
divinity, whom Gaulish theology had hardly succeeded 
in anthropomorphizing sufficiently to fit him to figure in 
a group bearing the stamp of Eoman respectability. 

All the facts at our disposal tend to show that the 
chthonian deity of Celts and Teutons was hold to have 
the form of a horned beast, such as a stag, bull, goat oi 
ram, and it is now needless to show why one cannot 
accept the conventional cornucopia as an adequate expla- 
nation of that idea. At the same time it would be rash 
to say that they had no connection with one another, for 
the usual account of the Cornu Copiac, or horn of plenty, 
traces it back to the Greek Kf/>as ’AfxaXBdm or horn of the 
goat Amalthoia, from which Zeus was nourished, and in 
which was to be found all that one could desire. Here 
we have also a horned beast older than Zeus, and the 
form of the myth does not compel us to assume that the 
goat was originalJ[y regarded as a she-goat : so it is pos- 
sible that the Amalthean goat and the horned deities are 
“to be referred to a common origin. 

This would, however, not be any answer to the ques- 
“tion whence the idea of a horned god of the nether 
world was derived j one might, for example, look for 
it in a still cruder manner of regarding him .not only 
as the first offspring of time, but also as the first in 
point of order in space — that is, as the foundation and 
upholder of the mass of the universe. In that capacity 
he may have been originally pictured as a huge elk or 
a gigantic urus sitting quietly under the weight of the 
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■world, save when he shook himself and produced earth* 
quakes. Such a piece of cosmogony would not be without 
a parallel elsewhere, and it calls to mind such a Gaulish 
proper name as JJrogenonertits^ which may be interpreted 
to mean a man ‘endowed with or possessed of the might of 
an Urogen, that is, of a descendant of Z7r|<s,’ which possibly 
meant more than the mere beast described by Caesar aa 
living in the great forests of Germany. Having due 
regard, however, to the god’s connection or identity 
with the earth, that is to say with the solid ground, one 
should rather suppose the horns, with which the god 
was endowed, to bo the mythical exponents of the hills 
and mountains which diversify the surface of the globe. 

After this digi-cssion, let us return to the data pro- 
vided us by French archaeology ; the monuments I have 
described associate with Cernunnos c('rtain other and 
younger gods who cluster round him like children by 
the side of their father. Among others we have found 
Apollo and Mercury in his company, and there would 
be no difficulty in explaining this grouping. Thus the 
Gaulish Apollo was especially connectc^d with, and wor- 
shipped near, the mineral springs of the Country, those 
perennial sources of health which poured forth their 
invigorating volume frojii the deep realm of Cernunnos; 
and^ as to Mercury, who was, among other things, the 
genius of commerce and money-making, much of his 
stock in trade, so to say, belonged to the same chthonian 
deity as the owner and ‘dispenser of the metallic wealth 
of the world. Another of the figures associated with 
Cenmnnos is represented with a club, which, if meant 


^ Gluck’s Keliischen Namen, p. 97, 
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for a Heracles, would remind one of the Greek myth 
which makes the god of that name assist Atlas in bearing 
the burden of the superincumbent world ; but it must be 
confessed that the groupings alluded to are open to the 
suspicion of having been made in some measure under 
the influence of ejassical ideas, including possibly that of 
the Greek mysteries. 

There remains the associate of Cernnnnos on the Saintes 
monument, where she is represented sitting in the ordinary 
way near to the cross-legged god : she has a cornucopia, 
which implies that she was regarded there as a benignant 
goddess ; but beyond that, one knows nothing about her, 
not even whether she should be regarded as identical 
with the goddess standing on the other face of the stone. 
But with one or both of these goddesses may perhaps be 
compared a divinity that flgures in the Irish and Welsh 
pedigrees of the gods. Her Irish name was Danu or 
Donu, genitive Danann or Donann^ (also written with nd 
for nn). She is treated as a goddess par excellence^ in 
Irish dca, of which the genitive had various forms, such 
as rfe, d^, del, dm and dac. So the Irish gods, who 
are reckoned her descendants, are promiscuously called 
Tuatha Dc Danann^ ‘the Tribes of (the) Goddess Danu,’ 
Tuath Dm or Dei, ‘ the Tribe of (the) Goddess,’ and Fir 
Dca, ‘the Men of (the) Goddess.’ In Welsh her name 
takes the form Don, and the gods descended from her 
are accordingly called the Children of Don. The more 
important of them will come under our notice as we gO' 

^ The consonantal declension was always liable to be replaced, so 
we have Donand and Danann used in the nominative, whence a new 
genitive, Danainne, was sometimes made. See O’Donovan’s note, Four 
Masters, A.M. 3450 (i. p. 23), A.D. 1124 (ij. p. 1020). 
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on: they are Gwydion son of Don, Gilvaethwy son of 
Don, Amaothon son of Don, Oovynion or, as he is more 
usually ealled, Oovannon son of Don, the smith, whose 
name is etymologically equitalent to Goihniu, genitive 
Goihnrnn, that of the smith of the Tuatha Dd Danann, 
iind Aranrod or Arianrhod, daughter of^on. 

Their lather is not usually mentioned, but Arianrhod is 
•called daughter of Deli in the Welsh Triads’ (i. 40 = ii.5), 
whence it may be inferred that Deli w^as reckoned Don’s 
husband. Il(‘. is usually called Beli the Great, son of 
Myuogan,- and his name figures as that of the king of the 
Drythons in the golden age of their mythic history. It is 
■also doubtless to be identified Avith that of Bile, father of 
Mile " and of most of (ho human inhabitants of Ireland as 
distinguished from gods and demons. Bnt Bile is fabled 
to have been king of Siraiu, so that his dr^scendants are 
■described invading Ireland from Si)ain: what could that 
'mean ? Now idsits by the heroes of tljo Brythons to Hades 
•are, as we shall sec in a latci- lecture, sometm^es repre- 
sented as made to Ireland, and tlie heroes of Ireland setting 
out for a similar destination arc conversely said to Come 
to Britain. But in some instances Spain appears to have 
been substituted for Hades. Thus a mythic dog forming 
a terrible Cerberus killed by the sun-hero Ciiclmlainn is 

> TJie reference is to the Triails jmhlishcd in three versions in the 

Myvyrian Archaiology of 1801), Yol. ij. pp. 1 22. 

Vcision ij. is, from the lied Bon/r of Ilergesf, and lias been published 
by me in the Cyinwirodoi\ Yol. r,2 - 61 ; it now forms an ajijiendix 
to the R, B, Mabinoyiaiij pp. 297 — r>09. 

2 Nennius calls him Bellinus, son of Minocannus, and makes him 
Iking of Britain in the time of Caesar, with whom he lights : see San- 
Marte’s Nennius cj* Gildas, pp. 40-1 {§ 19), 

• Blc of Leinster, 4 a, and elsewhere. 
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described as brought from Spain ; Ciichuluiiin ^ receives 
a visit from a warlike maiden who, having fallen in love 
w'ith him, comes to see him from the Plains of Spain 
and Eogan Mdr, another fofm of the solar hero, is ena- 
bled by his leman Eadaoin, or Etdin, a goildess dwelling 
in Great Bcare Island, to escape from his (memies to Spain, 
and to return thence in due time, to ovencome tUem." Eur- 
thcr, a giant of infernal origin, slain on Monl St. Michel 
in Franco by king Arthur, is similarly said to have come 
to settle there from Spain.'* So the descent of the ancient 
Irish from Mile, son of Bile, king of Spain, meant nothing 
more than what Caesar exj)ressed differently when stating 
that the druids taught the Gauls that they were all 
descended from Dis Pater. 

The names Bile and Beli corroborate this conjecture, 
as they are doubtless to be interpreted to mean death 
or some kindred idea, and to be referred to the same 
origin as the words mentioned (p. 37) in connection 
with fhe name of the Celtic Mars Belatucadros. The 
meaning of the name of Don, Bcli’s consort, was analo- 
gous, for Wclsjj Don.! Irish Donu or Danu, are to be 
referred to the same origin as the English word dwindle, 
iNorth-Eng. dwync, *to fall into a swoon,’ A. -Saxon 

^ See folio G0& of the Rk. of the Don, a MS. comj'ileJ, about the 
year 1100, from older sources: its Irish name is, Lt'bor int lutidre or 
Leahliar na h-UidJtre. My references are to the lithographed facsimile 
published by the Koyal Irish Academy (Dublin, 1870). 

^ BJe, of Leinster^ 254 b, * 

® Battle ofMagh Leana, ed, by O’Curry (Dublin, 1855), pp. 30, 36. 

^ Geoffrey’s Historia Regvm Britamiiae (od. Sau-Marte) x. 3. M, 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has. by a different route, arrived at the same 
conclusion as to the meaning to be attached to the term Spain in such 
contexts : see his Cycle Mythol, pp. 85, 137. 
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dwimn, ‘tabescere,’ Old Norse dvina, ‘to dwindle, pine 
away,’ Sanskrit dhvan, ‘to be bidden, to go out or be 
extinguished,’ dhvdnta, ‘hidden, dark,’ and as a neuter 
noun ‘darkness;’ possibly ako the Greek word Odvaro^, 

‘ death.’ On the other hand, the Celtic names arc not 
to be severed from the Welsh word d^n^ ‘ a human being 
or man in the sense of /io)no, not of vtr,’ Irish dime of the 
same meaning, both of which postulate an early form 
donjos,^ meaning literally and etymologically a <?vi]tos : to 
the early Celt, as to the Greek, man was a mortal, as dis- 
tinguished from the immortal gods and the ancestors who 
had taken their departure to the Plain of Pleasure in the 
other world where death was unknown. 

A word must now be devoted to the position of the 
goddess as regards her consort ; Cernunnos was the 

^ This etymology was suggested to Dr. Stokes, who has approved of 
it and explained by means of it, in Lis Celtic Declension^ p. 37, the 
irregularity of an Irish duine making dulnl in the iilural : the former, 
according to his rule, comes from an oxytone din\]o~, and the latter from 
a paroxytone duiijo-, Tlie Welsh dijn postulates the latter; but we have 
a trace of the former in a ‘dyned,’ from wliicli was sometimes formed a 
plural ‘dynedoii,’ written dynefon in the Illack hk. (Skene, ij. 29, line 11), 
and dynedon in the Bk. of Talicssin (Skene, ij. 1 96, line 10). The Celtic 
root being dwan or dvan^ the evolution of douii from it has its parallel 
in Old Irish cd/c, ‘ five,’ from a base corresponding to the Latin (jahujae. 
The Welsh dyn is now masculvie, and a feminine dynes, ‘ wonidn,’ has 
been made for it, but so recently that it is not yet a book-word; but 
in the Middle Ages dyn wuis often used in the feminine by the poets, 
and it occurs of that gender also in oLl Cornish (see Stokes’s Beunans 
Merlasek, vetrso lOOG) : this means that the word was originally, like 
OvriTo^, an adjective, donjos, dun fa, donjon, of three genders. Lastly, 
we seem to have an element of the same origin in the Dontaurlos of a 
magic spell extant in the Gaulish language : see Stokes’s Celt. Decl. 
p. 78. For a different account of the origin of Odvaros, see Brugmann’s ' 
Grundriss der vcrglelchenden Gmmmatik der indogermanischen S^i'achen 
/Strassburg, 1886), i. §§ 236, 4296, 1, 
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great figure according to Gaulish ideas, arid Ms asso- 
ciate was apparently of smaller consequence in their 
sight: did the insular Celts revei'se the relative posi- 
tion of the Plutonic pair? When the facts are duly 
weighed it will be found that there is nc evidence to 
that effect. Th?s view is countenanced by the all but 
complete absence of any statements as to the nature or 
attributes of the goddess : she looms darkly in the back- 
ground as the mother of the gods, and any further predi- 
cate about her is to be reached only as a matter of infer- 
ence. The prominence, on the other hand, given to her 
name in connection with those of her descendants is to be 
accounted for, it seems to me, as a survival of the custom 
of describing persons as the children of such and such 
a woman, without making any reference to the father’s 
name : other instances of the same kind are not numerous 
in the mythological tales of Wales; they are more fre- 
quently met with in those of Ireland while in Scotland, 
that is to say, among the Piets, it was the rule that the 
father was absolutely of no account in the succession. 

To return f?om tliis digression to Cernunnos, he has, 
so far as we have gone, been treated as a horned god ; 
but it would not be right to dismiss him without calling 
attention to another peculiarity of his figure, as shown 
by some of tlio representations of him. Thus, a statuette 
found at Autun, besides giving him one principal face, 
has on cither side of the head a spot, ahuve each of 
his ears, fashioned into a small face ; so that the god 
was enabled not only to look forward, but also to see 
on both sides.2 Some monuments give his three faces the 


1 See Stokes, in the Rev. Celt. v. 362, note 3. * Bertrand, pp. 9, 10. 
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same dimonsions,^ while others provide him with three 
complete heads and the Autun figure combined all his 
most salient attributes, the horns,® the three faces, the 
cross-legged posture, the torque round his neck, and ano- 
ther resting on his lap and separating two ram-headed 
serpents.^ Lastly, the triple head wan sometimes con- 
sidered enough, and the artist made no attempt to give 
the god a body, the lower portion of the block being 
utilized for other purposes,® such as the representation 
of the god’s associates. 

Now this strange god, reduced to a wonderful head, 
which identifies him with Janus, the Eoman god of begin- 
nings and endings, has his counterpart in Welsh literature, 
though attention has, so far as I can remember, never 
been called to the fact : 1 allude to Bran, of whom the 
Mabinogi speaks,® which is called after the name of his 
sister Branwen, daughter of Liyr. He is there described 
sitting on the rock of Harlech in Merioneth, with his 
courtiers around him, when he descried ships sailing 
rapidly towards the land : he sent some of his men down 
to meet them and to ascertain the business of those in 
them. It turned out to be the fleet of Matholwch, a 
king of Ireland, who was come to ask for Bran's sister 
Branwen to wife. Bran,' without moving from his seat 
on the rock, conversed with Matholwch, and bade him 
land; after due deliberation the latter’s request was 
granted, and he returned, to Ireland with Branwen as 

* Bertrand, pp. 22-7. - Ib. p. 23. 

* The horns are gone, but the sockets remain, with a trar.e of iron 
rust in them. 

* Bertrand, pp. 9, 10. ® lb. pp. 24-6, 

* R. B. Mah. pp. 34-8 ; Guest, iij. 103 — 129. 
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his queen. Some years elapsed -when, owing to court 
intrigues of uncertain details, Branweii was, for no fault 
of hers, disgraced and driven from the king to the kitchen, 
where she was badly used. * At length she contrived to. 
send word to her brother, who at once resi Ived to make 
an expedition t« Ireland to avenge her wrongs. But 
instead of sailing across as the others did. Bran had to 
wade through the intervening waters, as no ship had 
ever been built of a size to receive this colossal king on 
board. As he approached the Irish shore, the swineherds- 
of Erinn hastened to Matholweh’s court with the strange 
story that they had seen a forest on the sea, and near it 
a great mountain with its spur flanked by two lakes ; they 
added that both forest and mountain were in motion 
towards the land. 'Nobody could explain this until Bran- 
wen was summoned, and she told them that the trees- 
were the masts of her countrymen’s vessels, that the 
mountain they had seen must bc! her brother wading 
through shallow water, and that the mountain spur with, 
the two lakes were his nose and eyes ; she opined that 
his countenauc® betokened anger towards Erinn. Matho- 
Iwch and his hosts hastened to place a river between them 
and the invaders. When the latter reached the stream, 
they found the bridge over it geme and the current impas- 
sable, until Bran laid himself across its bed and hurdles 
were placed on his body, so that his men passed over safely. 
He then got up and received ambassadors with offers of 
peace from Matholwch, which were rejected. But recon- 
ciliation was effected with Bran by the Irish paying him 
the compliment of building a house large enough for him, 
which was a novelty to him, as he had never before been 
able to enter a house. He had, however, a brother who 
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was the genius of discord, and he succeeded in bring- 
ing on a quarrel between the hosts of Britain and Erinn, 
and in converting the spacious edifice into a slaughter- 
house, whence only seven of Bran’s men escaped alive. 
The whole, it may be observed in passing, is the Celtic 
counterpart of the great carnage in the l^ibelungcn Lied ; 
and the description of the waters^ separating this country 
frdha Ireland suggests that the original story spoke of 
Hades rather than Erinn. 

As to Brfin himself, he rescued his sister, but received 
a poisoned arrow in his foot, whereupon he ordered the 
seven survivors of his army to cut off his head and to take 
it with them to their country. He told them that they 
would sit long at dinner at Harlech, and find the society 
of his Head as pleasant as it had over been to them when 
it was on his body. From Harlech they would proceed, 
he said, to Gwales, the island now calhA Gresholm,^ fiir 
off the coast of rembrokeshire, and remain there feast- 
ing in the society of his Head so long as they did not 
open a certain door looking towards Coinwall. Once, 
however, they opened that door, it wcjild bo time for 
them to set out for London, and there in the White Hill 
to bury it with its face towards France ; so long as the 
Hoad remained undisturbed in that position, this countiy 
would have nothing to fear from foreign invasion. 

1 Tho story-teller experienced soiue- difficulty in describing them : he 
makes Bran*^ ships sail across them . tlien he says they were hut two 
rivers, called Lli and Archan ^ and ho dismisses them with the signiti- 
cant remark that it is since then “ the Sea has multiplied his realms . ” 
see 11 /?. Mah, p. 35 ; Guest, iij. 117, where the passage is egregiously 
mistranslated. 

^ See Lewis ^Morris^ Celtic Remains, edited for the Cambrian Arch* 
Association by the Rev. D. Silvan Evans (London, 187S), p. 436. 
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The Mabinogi relates how it happened to the seven men 
.as Br&n had foretold them ; how they sat seven years at 
dinner at Harlech enjoying the friendly society of BrS,u’8 
Head and the song of the Birds of Ehiannon, and how 
they enjoyed themselves eighty years in the island 
O wales. This jjart of the story takes its name from 

Briin’s Urdawl Bonn, that is to say, the Venerable or 
dignified Head. Time would fail me to discuss tho pro- 
bable identity of this Venerable Head w’th the Ui'hr Ben, 

• the Wonderful Head, forming the subject of one of tho 
most mythological poems ascribed to Talicssin;^ and I 
will close these remarks with a brief mention of what 
would seem to be an echo of the Cernunnos myth in 
modern "Wales. Lewis Morris, an antiquarian and patriot 
well known in tho Principality in the last century, 
writing to a friend of bis about his protdgd the "Welsh 
poet Goronwy Owen, complains of tho uselessness of 
giving that genius of Bohemian proclivities any more 
money, as it seemed only to sink him deeper in diffi- 
culties, and he uses the words : ‘ It is surprising what 
confusion money will make. Is it any wonder that tho 
devil should sit cross-legged in Ogo Maen Cymwd to guard 
the treasures there ?’ ^ Whether Lewis Morris had delibe- 
rately m(uint to represent the devil as a wellwisher of man 
need not be seriously discussed : what interests us at this 


^ Skene, ii. 203-4. 

^ The Brython for 1861, p. 312 a, where the name of the cave ia 
wrongly printed as that of Maen Cymrwd instead of Maen Cymwd, 
for which information I am indebted to the kindness of the editor of 
the Brython, Mr. Silvan Evans. Unfortunately, neither he nor I can 
find where tho cave was situated, but I have in my childhood beard 
similar descriptions of the devil, though I can no longer localize them. 

H 
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point is the fact that the picture he projects of the devil 
reproduces exactly two characteristics of Ccrnunnos, in 
that he was supposed to sit cross-legged guarding the 
treasures in his cave. That a divinity like Cemunnos 
should end his career hy being absorbed into the incon- 
■<%ruous character of the devil, seems jwst what one might 
have expected. 

With the aid of the Welsh instances, one is enabled to 
identify the Head in Irish literature likewise, where it is 
called that of Lomna, Finn’s Fool, who is treated as an 
imbecile and as a poet or propluit : I allude to an article 
in Corraac’s Glossary, ^ where verses ascribed to Lomna’s 
Head are quoted. Tlie story, strange and obscure as it is, 
may briefly be summarized thus: Finn and his men had 
set up their hunting-booth in i'otliha, Anglicized Tvfia, a 
disfrict of considerable extent in the modern counties of 
Westmeath and Longford ; ami wtule linn was busy with 
the chase, Lomna lurked about honu', where he came one 
day across Gairbre, champion of the Luigni, with the 
Luignian woman who was Finn’s wift*’ in that district. 
She entreated Lomna not to tell Finu»wliat he had seen; 
but unwilling to be a party to the disgracing of Finn, 
he wrote an Ogam couched in quaint metaphors, Avhich 
Finn on his return did not fail to interpret. The result 
was that Cairbre, coming again at the suggestion of the 
Luignian lady when Finn was away, cut off Lorana’s 
head add carried it awgy with him. Fiiui in the evening 
found a headless body iu flu^ booth and soon convinced 
himself that it was Lomna’s ; so the hounds W'ere let loose, 
and Finn Avith his Fiann, as his men Avere called, tracked 

■ ^ See pp. 129-30 of O’Doiiovan’s translation (ed. Stokes), s.v. Ort 
TrSith, 
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the murderer and his party to an empty house whore they 
had been cooking fish on a stone, with Lomna’s Head on 
a spike by the fire. The first charge cooked on tlie stone 
Cairbre divided, we are told, among his tlirioe nine fol- 
lowers; but ho did not put a ..^orsol of it in the morth 
of Lomna’s Iload.i Now this*^^ a gcss, ‘ prohibition, ’ 
to the riann, aud the Head sar^ a very obscurb verse 
about the fish. The second charge cooked on the, stone 
was distributed as before, and the Head sang .rnother 
verse, referring to the unjust division aud foretelling the 
retribution tliat was quickly to follow. Cairbio then said 
to his men, ‘ Put out the Head, though it is an evil word 
for us.’ No sooner had th(' order been obeyed than the 
Head ouiside uttered a third verse, and Finn with his 
Fiaun arrived on tho spot. 

The association of poetry, prophecy and idiocy with 
one {mother is so thoroughly Celtic as to need no remnrk, 
and I would only point out that the offence take n by tho 
Hoad at being refused a morsel of the meal which Cairbre 
and liis men were making, seems to imply, that it Avas a 
custom to sot apa«'t some of one’s food as an offering to 
the Celtic Dis, and that meals began with a religious 
ceremony of that niiture. 

Mijfoii Divinities. 

The foregoing gods and goddesses formed tho leading 
figures in tho fashionable circle, so to say, of the^laulish 
pantheon; but some notice must now b(i taken of tho 
crowd of minor gods and goddesses that also belonged 
to it. We must begin with the Genius Loci. Every 
Gaulish city, and British too probably, had its eponymous 
divinity, under whose protection it was supposed to be. 

H 2 
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The dedication of their cities was annually celebrated 
by the Gauls with libations made to the Genius of the 
place; and the practice lasted far into Christian times. 
The names of some of these Genii are known, such as 
Ncmausus, Vesontio a^, Vasio, the tutelary divinities 
of Niflaes, Bcsancon apWaison respectively;^ but the 
Allol#oges have left no monuments of great interest in 
this resj)ect. Ilowever, one from Geneva may be men- 
tioned; it reads; 2 Deo Invicto, Genio Loci, Firmidius 
Severinus, mil(es) lcg(ionis) viiiae Aug(ustae) P(iao), &c. 
The name of the god is not given, and all we learn from 
the inscription is that he was assimilated with Deus Sol 
Inriclus or Mithras, whose worship was introduced by 
tlic Eomans, as inscriptions in various places in theAllo- 
brogic land clearly prove. 

Next come the mother goddesses, who are usually 
called, in Gaulish inscriptioixs written in Latin, Matrae^ 
Mafres or Matronae: the dative is the only case that 
occurs in those of the Allobrogcs, and it is found to be 
matris or matnihvs,^ for wdiich the pure Gaulish form 
W'ould have been mdtreho, as in a verisacular inscription 
at Nimes.^ As figured in ancient bas-reliefs, the Mothers 
take the form of three young women of a benevolent 
countenance and clad ’in long robes. They are mostly 
represented in a sitting posture, with fruit on their laps 
or, occasionally, an infant on their knees ; but an unin- 
scribed ’altar in the museum of Vienne shows the Mother 
in the middle sitting with a basket full of fruit on her lap, 
W'hile her two sisters stand by her in long robes which 


^ Rev. Celt. iv. 26. 

• lb. p. 33. 


* Ib. p. 27. 

♦ Stokes, Cell. Declemion, p. 62. 
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cover their heads ; and a monument found at Metz repre- 
sents the three standing, and holding in their hands fruit 
or flowers. To come back to the land of the Allobrogcs, 
one is led to suppose, from the number of inscriptions 
and sculptures in honour of the Mothers, that their wor- 
ship was far the in»st popular talre, and the same remark 
would probably apply to the rest of Gaul. 

Usually, hut not always, they have the ofliciid title of 
Augustae given them, as in the following inscription found 
at Sainte-Colombe, near Lyons; Matris Augustis, C.Titius 
Sedulus cx voto.^ And a remarkable specimen on a piece 
of stone at the church of Aoste, near La Tour-du-Pin in the 
Isbre,rcads:2 Matris Aug(ustis) ex stipe annua denariorum 
XXXV et d(onis). . . . Here it may be observed that an offer- 
tory of only thirty-five denarii in the course of a whole 
year is pretty clear evidence that the faithful who prac- 
tised the cult of the Mothers at Aoste were all poor 
people, and that the service was of the simplest and most 
rustic nature. One more of these inscriptions deserves 
to be mentioned, namely, that found at Grenoble, and 
reading, so far as it is still legible : ^ Matris Nemetiali(bus) 
Lucretia Q. Lib(erta) .... After the analogy of other 
instances, Ncmctiali is taken to be an abbreviation for 
Nemctialibiis, and this last has further been supposed 
to be a sort of Gallo-Roman equivalent of the official 
Augustis; but it is much more likely to he a topical 
epithet referring to some spot w|jere they had a: shrine : 
compare Matreho Namausicabo, ‘ to the Mothers of Nimes,’ 
and Matribus Treveris, ‘ to the Mothers of Troves.’ But 
if this should be thought an unsatisfactory explanation, 


• Ib. 


* Rev. Celt, iv. p. 30. 


* Ib. p. 31. 
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• seTcral others might he easily suggested : for instance, 
Ncmetialihm might mean that the goddesses were referred 
to as worshipped in vtji-qra or groves, as it was not unusual 
for sacr(;d spots to have a* grove of trees close by the 
shrine of the presiding divinity j nor was it otherwise in 
the case of the Mothe^, as may hot seen from an in- 
,i8Crij)tion found at Monterherg, near Xanten, reading: 
Matribus Quadruburg. et (lenio Loci Sep. Flavius Seve- 
rus Vet. Leg. X. G. P. F. Y. V. Tern plum cum Arboribus 
constituit.^ But as vc/ijjTor, which we have alreadj^ met 
with in the Gaulish inscription found at Vaison, may be 
regarded as meaning not simply a grove, but a sacred 
gro-\'(', and connected with the Welsh word nijfed, sup- 
pos(xl to mean ‘sanctity or purity,’ it ivould perhaps be 
right to render NemetialibiiH by Sanctis, and to compare 
the Sanctis Vin/inibus of an inscription in a cartouche on 
a broken pillar at Saint-Bomaiu-en-Glal, near Lyons.^ 
These Virgins probably belonged to much the same class 
of divinities as the Matrac : the ]>robable reading of the 
whole inscription, which is in a bad state, is said to be : 
Sanctis Virginibus, Sacrum Avitus (elf) Campana posu- 
orunt. 

Christianity failed to ])\it an end to the belief in 
these divine Mothers ‘and Virgins : it wms continued 
in connection with bcuignuut fairies and the Madonna, 
whence a certain number of the churches known by the 
name of 'Xotre-Dame, bpilt on spots where legend asserts 
images of the Virgin to have been miraculously disco- 
vered These heathen statues are usually of wood, which 
has turned black in the ground, whence the chapels of 


» OreUi, No. 2090. 


* Rev. Celt. iv. 34. 
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the Black Madonnas, such as the one in the commune 
oi La Tronche, near Grenoble. The story there goes that 
the statue of the Virgin, consisting of black wood, was 
discovered in a vineyard ; and, though the original has 
been since lost and superseded by one of blackened stone, 
the sanctuary of the Yierge Noire is very popular, pil- 
grimages being made to it on Whit-Monui’y b) persons, 
especially of the fair sex, who wish to he married; if 
the Virgin is favourable, the desired marriage takes place, 
we are told, within the ycar.^ 

Besides Matres and Virgines, Gaulish paganism had 
also its Dominac, who cannot have been very different 
from them : thus a tablet found at Saint-Innocent, near 
Chamb^ry in Savoie, reads ; ^ Dominis exs vote s(olvitj 
l(ibens) m(erito) M. Carminius Magnus pro salute sua 
et suorum. Lastly, a Gaulish word which may possibly 
be the equivalent of this Dominis is used in an interesting 
inscription found at Aix-les-Bains, in Piedmont, which 
reads as follows : ^ Comedovis Augustis M. Ilelvius Severi 
Fil(ius) luventius ex voto. No other monument in honour 
ef the Comedovm^ is known except one near Cologne, on 
which the dative has been read both Comedovihus and 
Coviedonibusd In either case we have a common stem 
■corned-, which is also that of the Old Irish word coimdiu or 
comdiu, genitive comdeth, which is found mostly applied to 
God: in modem Irish it is superseded by iighearna, ‘lord.’ 
It has been analysed con-med-, in which med woyild be of 
the same origin as Welsh ‘mediant,’ ‘power, authority, 


^ Rev. Celt. iv. 30; Rev. dea Soe. savanics, 1875, ij. pp. 113-4. 
' Rev. Celt, iv, 34. * Ib. 

* Ib. p. 35 ; Brumbach, No. 469. 
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ownersliip : ’ we have the same root probably in the 
English word meie^ ‘ to measure ; ’ and one may go fur- 
ther and point out that the stem mediot^ of the Irish 
comdiu^ comdcth^ is probably to be found bodily in the 
Anglo-Saxon melody which applied only to God, and 
in its Norse equivalent ‘ mjotudr,’ ^as when in the 
Volosj)a numtion is made of ‘ a glorious judge beneath 
the earth,’ ^ supposed to be Heimdal. These facts suggest 
th^,|||jD word Comedovae was applied to a class of Matrac 
oimPoininae^ who, in their capacity of guardians of the 
weak against the strong, were supposed to discharge to 
some extent the functions of a judge or dispenser of 
justice by avenging his crimes on the wrong-doer ; but 
it would probably be a mistake to suppose them to have 
partaken to any great extent of the character of tl^: 
Greek Erinnyes. 

As to these last, however, it may be gathcrc^^“^t)m 
later indications that vulgar imagination peopled all 
Celtic lands at the early time we are si)eaking of, with 
an indefinite number of hurtful and malevolent spirits, 
goblins and ogresses of all kinds, whq^e cult of terror 
seldom probably attained to the dignity of monumental 
record. But a charact(.‘ristic exception occurs in this 
country in the case of an inscription found at Benwell, 
near Newcastle on Tyne : its brevity is remarkable, as 
the whole consists of the two words Lamm Trihus^^ ^ To 
the Witcjies Three.’ The devotee, who did not wish his 
name known, may havc*been a soldier from the Conti- 
nent ; but the three Lamiae were doubtless as British as 
the Three Witches in Shakspear’s Macbeth. 


* Corjpus Poet. Bor. i. 193, ii. 621. 


* Hiibner, No. 507* 
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It has often been noticed that all these divinities, 
whether friendly or unfriendly to man, usually muster 
in threes ; but they probably resembled the Genius Loci 
in beings local and attached»to particular spots, and it 
would therefore not be always easy to draw a clear line 
of demarcation between them and the other cods and 
goddesses associated with the salient features of a Ccltm 
landscape. The number of these minor divinities was 
legion ; and, without attempting to draw a hard and 
fast line between them and the greater divinities, who 
also lent themselves to localization, one mav say that 
among the former must be included the spirits of par- 
ticular forests, mountain tops, rocks, lakes, rivers, river 
sources, and all springs of water, which have in later 
times been treated as holywells, whether in France or 
the other lands inhabited by the Celts. It has been 
supposed, and not without reason, that these landscape 
divinities re-acted powerfully on the popular imagination 
in which they Lad their existence, by imparting to the 
physical surroundings of the Celt the charm of a weird 
and unforniulatc^ poetry. But what race was it that 
gave the Celtic landscape of antiquity its population of 
spirits? The Celtic invaders of Aryan stock brought 
their gods with them to the lands they conquered just 
as much as tin' ancestors of the English brought with 
them theirs to the Christian land of Eoman Britain ; and 
tlie former continued to be in the main the great figures 
of the Celtic pantheon until that rude edifice crumbled 
to dust under the attacks of Christianity ; but as to the 
innumerable divinities attached, so to say, to the soil, 
the great majority of them were very possibly the crea- 
tions of the peoples here before the Celts. In any case, 
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it is curious to observe that, while Christian missionaries 
appear to have made comparatively short work of the 
greater Celtic gods of Aryan origin, the Church fulmi- 
nated in vain against the Bumble worship of wells and 
stocks and stones. That cult required no well-defined 
end costly priesthood which could be overturned once for 
P^l^nd, a little modified, it thrives in some Celtic lands 
to this day. All that the Church could do was to ignore 
it for a time, and ultimately to assimilate it : to effect 
its annihilation has always been beyond her power. We 
have a good parallel in modern Greece, of which it 
has been well said,^ that ‘ the high gods of the divine 
race ol Achilles and j^gamemnon are forgotten, but 
descendants of the Penestae, the villeins of Thessaly^^'jjrtill 
dread the beings of the popular creed, the Nereids, the 
Cyclopes, and the Lamia.’ The greater divinities of the 
Celts were undoubtedly Aiwan \ but to wh^ extent the 
motley mob of lesser gods and goddesses were likewise 
Aryan is a question that must remain unanswered, until, 
at any rate, the ethnologist, the archaeologist and the 
historian have succeeded in placiug befoi’c us in a clearer 
light than has yet been done, the role played by those 
ancient peoples Avho occupied the Avest of Europe before 
the Celts first beheld the Atlantic or approached the 
sunny shores of the Mediterranean. 


» By AndreAv Lang in Lis Cudmn and Myth, p. 178. 
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THE ZEUS. OF THE INSULAR CELTS. 

TAET I. 


In tho foregoing lecture I tried to reconstruct, mainly 
out of the ruins of the Gaulish pantheon, the fallen 
edifice of Celtic paganism; and in so doing, I endea- 
A'oured to confine myself as much as I conveniently could 
to what may ho called the theology of the early Celts ; 
but it is impossible to do justice to our subject without 
pursuing it, as I now briefly propose to do, into its later 
stages, represented by such myths as the Celtic nations 
of modern times happen to retain embedded in their 
literature or woven into their folk-lore. I make, how- 
ever, no attempt*to draw any line of demarcation between 
theology and mythology; for who is there to tell me 
where precisely theology and religion end, and where 
myth and fiction begin ? Professor Max Muller, when 
speaking of the storm-gods of the Hindus, uses the words, 
“‘They can pound us, wo cannot pound them ;’ this feel- 
ing, too, contained a germ of ijeligious though;.”^ His 
later utterances ^ on this point are still more explicit, as 
when he says that ‘the living germ of all religion’ is to 

* Hibbert Lectures, L 211. 

® Biographical Essays, pp. 162-3, &c. 
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be found in the ‘ sensation of the Infinite,’ which Infinite 
we can know ^ as the Indefinite only, or as the partially 
defined.’ For ‘ could we define it all,’ he goes on to say, 
^ it would cease to be the Infinite, it would cease to be 
the Unknown, it would cease to be the Inconceivable or 
the Divine.’ Anything, then, which surpasses man’s- 
conxprehension and man’s power would seem to be fraught 
^|j|h religious germs. Thus while there remains any- 
miimg unknown, there is room for the religious germ 
!to develop, a fact which men of little faith never 
thoroughly realize ; but it must be admitted that every 
addition to our knowledge and means of understanding 
the universe, tends, however insignificant it may be, to 
narrow the domain of what passes for religion. ^We 
have lived,’ says Dr. Tylor, in a work^ which forms 
an account of the genesis of religion, Ho see the time 
when men shrink from addressing even to Supreme 
Deity the old customary rain -prayers ; for the rainfall 
is passing from the region of the supernatural, to join 
the tides and seasons in the realm of physical science.^ 
Conversely, if wo look back in the direction of the early 
history of man, we have to acknowledge that the province 
of prayer was considerably larger and wider formerly 
than it is now ; that is to say, many things which seem 
to us to have nothing in particular to do with religion, 
wore an essentially religious aspect in the eyes of our 
pagan ancestors, and rightly so, if we consider the extent 
of their ignorance of the nature of the world around 
them. But it would be at variance with all that is 
known to us about nations in a low state of civilization, 


I Primitive Culture, ii. 261, 
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to ascribe to the Aryans before their separation, or during 
what is sometimes called their pro-ethnic period, any 
approach to a habit of striving after the infinite or even 
of consciously contemplating* it; nor would an 3 ’^body pro- 
bably be prepared to maintain such an opinion. 

It is, however, not to be denied that they have not 
unfrequently been credited with a theology far too ad- 
vanced for them, and this cn-or was a very natural one ; 
the discoverj'^ that certain languages spoken by nations 
dwelling in different lands between the Ganges and the 
Loire formed one family of speech, to which the name 
Aryan is given, was followed by the identification of a 
considerable vocabulary which they possessed in common, 
and among the most interesting words in that common 
vocabulary were the prototypes of the following ; Sanskrit 
Dyaus, ‘ Heaven or Sky,’ and Dyaushpitar^ ‘ Sky or Hea- 
ven as Father Greek Zew, Zw vocative ZeC Tr6.T€p ; 
Latin Diespiter ov Jupiter, gen. Jovis; Norse T^r; 0. H. 
German Ziu; A.-Saxon Tin, whence the modem English 
Tuesday. It was inferred from these words and kindred 
ones that the pre-ethnic Aryans were familiar with the 
idea of a Father Heaven or Sky, which was probably right; 
but there was a strong temptation to look at that early 
Father Sky more or less through the colouring medium 
of the most elevated representations of him in later times, 
namely, as the Zeus and Jove of the best aspects of Greek 
and Latin religion. It would be tedious to enumerate 
one by one the mythologists and other writers who gave 
way to that temptation. Suflfice it to mention the most 
insignificant of the latter: in a little book^ published by 


* Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 10. 
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me some ten years ago, words to the following effect 
were used : The pro-ethnic Aryan’s ideas of religion and 
morals can only be guessed, and how many gods he had, 
it is impossible to say. It*is, however, certain that he 
worshipped one above all others, if others he had, and 
that ho spoke of him in terms expres^vc at once of the 
light of day and of the wide expanse of the sky, which 
lot^- down npon him wherever he roamed. This may 
iMve been merely his way of saying that his great Hea- 
ven-father was tlio god of light, and that ho was present 
everywhere. 

So I was led to think then ; hnt I should now say that 
those words, which are pcihaps more faulty in what they 
imply than what they directly express, are pitched in 
fiir too high a key. For if the Aryans in question had 
attained to the idea of so transcendent a god as this would 
suggest, there would be a difficulty in undtu\standing 
how, as the Hyaus of Sanskrit literature, he should have 
become comparatively a lay figure, that as Tiu he should 
have been superseded by AVoden and Thor among the 
Teutons, and that among the Gauls kis pre-eminence 
should at any time have been threatened hy a Mercury. 
This would look somcAvhat like a reversion of the great 
laAV of evolution, a sericnis argument against uny theory 
of religion or mythology. So wc cannot do better than 
go back to find whether our too hastily formed notions of 
the Father Sky of the pro-(dhnic Aryans Avill not admit of 
revision. 

The task has been rendered comparatively easy by the 
labours of the student of anthropology : that science of 
man is not quite new, but the cunabula of the Aryan 
were thought too sacred to be handled by the anthropo- 
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legist and student of comparative folk-lore ; so lie was, as 
it were, warned oS the ground with the polite request 
that he should bo content to amuse himself with observ- 
ing the queer ways and learning the strange stories of 
contemporary savages. This was of course of no avail, 
for he soon retuigied to lay ruthless liands on our most 
cherished theories of mythology, and to tell ns, thc^t, 
whether wc liked it or not, our Ar\ani ancestors wore 
savages Avho did not greatly differ from other socages of 
other times and other lands. We are forced to listen 
and to admit that his method of working is in principle 
both simple and sound. Thus when he finds a civilized 
people in possession of a savage myth or a savage rite, he 
Iries to find, for the purposes of comparison, the like myth 
or the like rite cherished by savages, among whom the 
meaning of the same is well known or easy to ascertain. 
This has been suecessfally done^ with the Greek myth 
cf Cronus, Avliich is not only instructive as an instance 
of the true method, but important to us as bearing on 
one of the subjects of this lecture. The chief features 
of the myth, as drawn by Mr. Andrew Lang from 
Greek literature,- were the following: Gaea or Earth 
gave birth to Uranus or Heaven, and latm* she became 
her son’s wife: they had many ’children, some of whom 
were gods of the elements, such as Oceanus, the deep, 
Hyperion, the sun, and Cronus of Crooked Counsel, 
who over hated his mighty sire. Now Heave.i used to 
hide his children from the light in the hollows of Earth. 

^ Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 23, 44, 45, (fee. 

^ Hesiod, Iheoyonia, 1G6 — 192; Apollodorus’ Bthliofheca 
terinann's Myt/wyrajphl, i. 1, i. 
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wBieli both she and they resented. The children con- 
spired against their father, and their mother assisted them 
by producing iron, with which she bade them avenge 
their wrongs. But fear fell on them all except Cronus, 
who determined to deliver his mother from Heaven’s 
embraces ; so when the latter was amorously approaching 
his wife from a distance, their son Cronus, armed with a 
sickle of iron or steel, mutilated him. Thus the wedded 
pair. Heaven and Earth, were practically divorced, but 
Oceaniis clung to his father ever after the shameful treat- 
ment which the latter had undergone. 

The Chinese^ likewise possess the myth; and it is 
known to various peoples of the Pacific, including the 
Maori, whose version is in the highest degree interesting 
on account of its close resemblance, even in details, to 
tho Greek one ; but I must be content to j)ass over them 
in silence, giving you the story alone as reproduced by 
Mr. Lang ^ In the beginning, the Heaven, Eangi, and 
the Earth, Papa, were the father and mother of all things. 
In these days the Heaven lay upon Earth, and all 
was darkness. They had never been separated. Heaven 
and Earth had children, who grew up and lived in this 
thick night, and they were unhappy because they could 
not see. Between the bodies of their parents they were 
imprisoned, and there was no light. The names of the 


^ Lang, 'p. 50; Pauthier, jAvns sac res de V Orient (Paris, 1852), 
p. 19. 

- Lang, pp. 45-6, who gives as liis an ‘Loritios Taylor’s New Zealand^ 
pp. 118 — 121, where tlio story is given with more detail, and Bastian, 
Dk hcilige Sage der Pohjnesier, pp. 36 '►-39, adding that a crowd of 
similar myths, in one of which a serpent severs Heaven and Earth, 
are printed in Turner’s Samoa: see more especially pp. 198, 292, 300. 
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cMldren, were Tutnatuenga, Tane-Mahuta, Tutenganaliau 
and some others. So they all consulted as to what should 
be done with their parents, Kangi and Papa. ‘ Shall wo 
slay them, or shall wo separtite them?’ ‘Go to,’ said 
Tutnatuenga, ‘ let us slay them.’ rrieJ Tane-Ma- 

huta, ‘ let us rather separate them. L^^ono go upwards, 
and become a stranger to us ; let the other lemam belov, , 
and be a parent to us.’ Only Tawhiri-Matoa (the wind) 
had pity on his own father and mother. Then the fruit- 
gods, and the war -god, and the sea -god (tor all the 
children of Papa and Eangi were gods) tried to rend 
their parents asunder. Last rose the forest-god, cruel 
Tutenganaliau. He severed the sinews which united 
Heaven and Earth, Eangi and Papa. Then he pushed 
hard with his and feet. Then wailed Heaven and 
exclaimed Eart|i|’jji|^hercfore this murder? Why this 
great sin ? Whjijftestroy us? Why separate us?’ But 
Tane^ pushed aiid^ pushed : Eangi was driven far away 
into the air. They became visible, who had hitherto been 
concealed between the hollows of their parents’ breasts. 
Only the storm-god differed from his brethren : he arose 
and followed his father, Eangi, and abode with him in 
the open spaces of the sky.’ 

There is no reason to suppose thrt the Maori borrowed 
their myth from the Greeks, or the Greeks from the 
Maori : the similarity is to be traced either to a common 
origin, or, as most writers of the present day eem in- 
clined to suppose, to the independent workings of the 
human mind under similar circumstances. The Greek 
myth, which distressed thoughtful and pious minds like 
that of Socrates, was a survival, like the other scandalous 
tales about the gods, from the time when the ancestors 

i 
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of tlie Greeks were savages like the Maori 5 and its origin 
is to be sought in the animism so characteristic of the 
savage mind, that is to say, its tendency to endow the 
sun, the moon, the sky, of any feature of the physical 
world admittinglp being readily individualized, with a 
soul and a body, with parts and passions, like their own.^ 
Jta the instance in question, the Aryan ancestors of Greeks 
and Hindus are found to have been at one with those of 
the Chinese and the Polynesians of later times, in making 
of the sky and the earth a wedded coui)]e of savages like 
themselves ; and to the savage idea this would be no 
mere metaphor or simile, for the childish simplicity of 
his mind is such as to be realized by us only with great 
difficulty. But tlu^ effort to do so in the instance which 
more especially concc'rns us just now, \^,6ervf to oorrect 
the views we had formed of the Fathosp, p&j* of the early 
Aryans by taking up the study ofcll&c myth at the 
wrong end. 

Among the Aryan nations, however, the Greeks were 
not singular in possessing th('. myth here in question : it 
was known in a modified form to the Hindus, and it is 
to be found in the Norse Edda; while in the light of 
these kindred literatures it is possible to detect traces 
of it in Celtic, In Sanskrit, the god known by the name 
of Dyaus, a word identical with one of the names of the 
Sky or the Heavens, is usually referred to in company 
with Prithivi, or Earth, which were once joined, and 
subsequently separated from one another.^ The Norse 
version is, however, more explicit; and instead of a 


‘ Tylor’s Prim. Cult. i. 284 — 292, et passim. 
• Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, v. 23. 
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partial mutilation, as of Uranus by Cronus, it rcpre* 
sents the vast frame of the world-giant Hymi completely 
cut up by the sons of Bor, that is to say, the Anscs 
or Norse gods with Woden dft their head: from Hyrni’s 
flesh they made the earth, from his bones tlie moun- 
tains, from his skull the heavens, from his blood the 
sea, from his brows the earth for the sons of men lO 
4 lwell on, and from his brain the threatening clouds.^ 
The previous stage was the subject of a very natural 
vagueness, and we arc told nothing very detailed about 
it ; but Hymi existed, and the existence may also be 
supposed of that whereon he rested, a cosmic consort 
corresponding, roughly speaking, to Gaea or Prithivi. 
Further we are informed who Hymi was,^ at least rela- 
tively to the Anscs: he was the grandfather of TiUj 
called in Norse Ti/r, This means, as or Tf/r is the 
equivalent of Ze.u^, that Hymi is to be rendered by 
Uranus, the grandfather of Zeus, which is in fact borne 
4)ut by the etymological meaning of these names respec- 
tively. The name Ilymi^ which in Norse makes Ilymir 
in the nominative case, is akin, for instance, to the Norse 
verb hyma^ ^to sneak in the dark,’ Mma^ ^to become 
<lnsk,’ all from hhn^ ‘ twilight or dusk while the Greek 
Ovpavo^, ^Uranus,’ and its Sanskidl equivalent Varuna, 
<^ome from a root var^ meaning ^ to cover.’ This chimes 
in with the grievance of which the children of Uranus 

complained, that he used to hide them from the light in 

• 

^ Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 04. 

“ Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 220 — 225. Tlie giant's name is sometimes 
treated as Ymi^ but its identity with Hijiul can scarcely be doubted : 
ii. 469, where Hyinis liauss and Ymis hauss arc given j also the 
remarks, p. 468, i. 219, and Hymiss uieyjar^ p. 106. 

i2 
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the hollows of the earth. The English word sky con- 
veyed a similar meaning, since it is traced back to the 
Scandinavian origin from which is derived the Old Norse 
sk'^, ‘ a cloud.’ • 

The second part of the Cronus myth relates how Cronus, 
afraid of his own offspring, used to^ destroy them by 
swallowing them at their birth, and how the youngest of 
them, Zeus, escaped and grew up, how he banished his 
father Cronus and became the chief of the gods. Now 
his Greek name Zci's has its exact etymological counter- 
part, as already mentioned, in that of the Eoman Jove, 
of the Teutonic Tiu and of the Hindu Dyaus. But this 
group of words contains a good many forms ; and, as it is 
expedient not to confound them, they may be arranged 
as follows under their respective stems : ^ 

1. Diu, diau, diau: — Sanskrit dyaus, mas. and fern, 
‘heaven, sky, day, the god Pyaus’ (as in Dyaush-pilar), 
nom. dyaus (i.e. didus'), voc. dyaus (i.e. didus), instr. diva, 
dat. dyave and dive, gen. dyos and divas, dual dyuvu and 
dyavl, pi. nom. dydvas, acc. dyilu, instr. dyulhis ; Greek 
nom. voc. ZeP, gen. Aw (for Ai,/;;s); Latin Jou- or 
Jv{-pitcr'), gen. Didvis, Jdvis ; A.-Saxon Tiu, gen. Titves 
in Tiwesdceg, ‘Tuesday;’ O. H. Ger. Ziu, gen. Ziwes ; 
0. Norse Tyr, gen. Tys, as in Tysdagr, ‘ Tuesday,’ acc. 
and dat. Welsh duw,‘^ ‘a god, God,’ dieu (as in 
tri-dieu, ‘three days’) and dieuocd, ‘days.’ 


^ These numbered articles are chiefly meant for reference, so the 
general reader may pass them by and resume his perusal at p. 118. 

- The Old Welsh diUy in Cormac's Glossary and in the Juvencus Codex 
(see Stokes in Kuhn’s Beitrmgey iv. 407), only differs probably in spel- 
ling from duwy which is written duu and duv in the Black Book, while 
the word for day, cited in No. 2, occurs as dyv in Dyv Merchir, ‘ on 
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2 . Divo : — Skr. diva^ neut. ‘ heaven, day,’ as in naJctan- 
divam^ ‘by night and by day;’ Greek tVsros (for -St/os), 

at noon, in the open air ;’ Jjatin oi-duum^ ‘ the space of 
two days,' iri-dmm^ ‘ the space of three days Welsh 
dyw^ adverbial, as in he-dyw, ‘ to-day,’ dyw Llm (i^ow 
Dywllun and evch Dwyllun)^ ‘ f»n Monday,’ and dyi^ lav, 
(now in hT. Wales Difia' and Dufia'\ ‘ on Thursday.’ 

3 . Dives : — Skr. divasn, mas. and neut. ‘ heaven, day,’ 
from a stem divas ; Greek Sttt for in €61-05, ‘calm, 
sheltered,’ €vod<TT(pos, eiSda-Taroi, used as comp, and sup. of 
<08605; Lat. Dies-piier (£ov Dives-piier), ‘Jupiter.’ 

4 . Divio, divia: — Sla‘. divya, ‘heavenly, divine;’ 
Greek 8605 (for 86/605), of the same meaning ; Lat. dio (for 
divio) in sub dio, ‘ under the open sky.’ 

5 . Devo, deva: — Skr. dem, ‘godlike, divine,’ mas. ‘a 

god ;’ Lat. divus, ‘ godlike,’ contracted into deus, ‘ a god,’ 
iikq olcu 9 n for olirum ; Lithuanian ‘God;’ Gaulish 

devo-s, in such names as Dcoo-gmia, with which compare 
such Greek names as A6oy«i/r;5; Irish dia, ‘a god, God,’ 
gen. dei (for dk'i)', Welsh doiu, duiu (now dwyf or dwy), 
as in Gwas Duiu, a man’s name meaning ‘ God’s servant,’ 
dwywol, divyfol, ‘divine,’ and meu-dwy, ‘a hermit,’ lite- 
rally ‘ Servus Dei.' 

G. Devia : — Skr. devl, ‘ a goddess ;’ Lith. deve, ‘ a god- 
dess;’ Welsh doiu or duiu (now dwyf and mostly divy), 
as in Dubr-Duin, Dyfrdwyf or Dyfrdwy, ‘the river Dee,’ 


Wednesday,’ and Dyv lev, 'on Thursdiiy’ (Skene, ii. 16). The diphthong 
w in duw is probably to be compared with that in tiwd, ‘ porridge,’ 
Breton i6t, Irish ith, all of the same origin as the Latin ‘broth,’ 
Skr. yu, yauti, ‘ draws, harnesses, connects or mixes,’ JAih. jauti, ‘ aquam 
fervidam supra infundere,’ Lett. ‘to stir dough or soup.’ 
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literally ‘the Water of the Goddess;’ Irish ‘a god- 
dess,’ gen. ddc, dfi^ de^ dea, duc^ acc. de. 

7. More distantly related but still of the same origin 
are such words as the Latin dies, ‘a day;’ Welsh dyd, 
the same ; Irish in-diu, ‘ to-day.’ 

!Now the f|uestion must sooner or l&ter present itself, 
what did the words Z('ns, Dyaus, and their congeners, 
originally mean? Two answers at least are given, of 
which the one is, that they meant the heavens or the sky. 
The other view is that the truer meaning of the word 
Dyaus, for instance, would be ‘ the bright or the shining 
one,’ since it is derived from the root die or d//u, ‘ to shine,, 
to lighten;’ and that it was this activity of shining and 
illuminating the world which Avas embodied in the name. 
This is corroborated in the main by the recent researches 
of M. Oaidoz, who finds that the wheel-symbol is to be 
understood as an imago of the sun,^ and that the warrior- 
like Jupiter — that is the Gaulish god whom I should treat 
as a Eoman Mars and Jupiter in one — was originally the 
god of the sun, Avho by extension became that of the 
heavens, and otherwise acquired attributes Avhich made 
the ancient Eomans regard him as their good Father in 
Eeaven.^ But his naiiie, which has been interpreted to 
mean the shining or bright one, has not invariably ceased 
to be an appellative. Thus in Old Norse, where it was 
Tyr, it was by no means confined to him : it remained 
more or less of an appellative, as may be inferred from 
compounds such as Sig-lyr,'^ ‘ the god of victory,’ which 

^ Of these, de and dei are also imfortiuiately forms of the genitive 
of the masculine dia, ‘god/ 

* ^itiLdes, p. 8. • Ib. p. 93. ♦ Cor^ms Poet Bor. L 50, 79. 
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probably meant, at least in the first instance, Tijr himself. 
It occurs also in the case of Woden, when he is called 
Farma-ti'jr'^ and Hanga-hy ^ the God of the Gallo, ?s, 
and Gauta-t^r,^ or the God of the Gants-; and in that of 
Thor when he is termed Keidi-tyr,^ or the Car-god ; r or 
is twar, ‘gods,’ t» be left out of the reckoning. The 
Welsh duw means any god, except when used in the 
monotheistic Christian sense, and there is every reason 
to believe that it and its earlier forms, unlike Tijr, Zeus 
or Dgaiis, never mnj^uij'od the force of a proper name, 
even to the same extent as the Norse equivalent; and 
this is just as if Greek Christians had consecrated the 
word Zers to Christian uses instead of In their lan- 

guage, however, that could not be, since the former had 
become the name of a special 2)agan deity, and ceased ages 
before the Christian era to be an appellative or generic 
name ; but in the Celtic languages, Avhere this was not 
the case, Christianity was free to appropriate such a word 
as dim for its own uses. 

Nuada op the Silver Hand. 

From the remarks already made, it will have been 
seen that we must cast about u§ for other means, than 
the mere name, to discover the insular Celt’s god who 
should be identified with Zeus. Now in Irish and Welsh 
literature, the great figures of Celtic mythology usually 
assume the character of kings of ’Eritain and of the sister- 
island respectively, and most of the myths of the modern 
Celts are to be found manipulated so as to form the 


* Corpus Pod Bor. i. 253, iL 462. 
» Ib. i. 2('-2. 


a Ib. ii. 75, 462. 
* Ib. ii. 17, 464. 
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opening chapters of what has been usually regarded as 
the early history of the British Isles. This is especially 
the case with Ireland, and there we meet with the 
divinity we are in quest of, bearing the Irish name of 
NuaJa, g(!nitive Nuddat, and acting as the king of a 
mythical colony that took possession? of Erinn in very 
early times : it is commonly knowji as Tiialha De Danann 
(p. 89), forming a group made up of the gods and god- 
desses believed in by the ancient Goidel. The oldest 
account of their origin tells us that they came from lEca- 
ven ; ^ but as the Celtic mind was in the habit of regard- 
ing darkness and death as preceding light and life,^ the 
invaders from Heaven are said to have found the island 
already peopled by a race called the Fir Bolg or Bag Men, 
together with their hideous and horrid allies. These were 
in due time attacked and defeated by the new-comers ; but 
in one of the conflicts, Huada, king of tlio latter, had his 
right arm cut off, Avhieh was all the more serious, as 
it constituted a blemish incompatible with the Goidelie 
idea Of a king. So he had to retire from the kingship ; 
but a clover man at his court made him a silver hand, 
which another perfected so that it was finally endowed 
with motion in every joint, with the result that Nuada, 
after a retirement of seven years, was allowed to resume 
the office of king, and was from that time forth known 
as Nuada Argetldm, that is to say, Nuada of the Silver 
Hand. * , 

With this may be compared the following story of Tiu 
the Tyr of Old Norse literature : Loki was the father of mis- 
chief and of a brood of monsters, of which Fenri’s Wolf 


^ Ek. of the Dun, 166. 


• Compare Caesar’s 'words, vL 18. 
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waSfOne. This latter had escaped killing at the hands of 
the Anses because thej^ were loth to pollute them with his 
blood ; but he was found to ^ow sc fast, and the things 
foreboded of him were of such a terrible nature, that they 
became alarmed and proceeded to tie the Wolf; but ho 
shook off the bonis with case. They then had a magic 
rope made, which the Wolf, suspecting treachery, would 
not let them fasten him with, till one of their number 
became bail by placing his hand in +he beast's mouth 
whilst he was being bound. T5'r was the brave one who 
came forward to do so, and the bonds proving effective, 
the Wolf bit off the god’s hand on the spot ; nor do we 
read of his being provided with an artificial hand, as was 
the case with the Irish Nuada, or of his being healed, as 
the corresponding Greek story which describes the conflict 
between Zeus and his monster antagonist Typho would 
suggest.’^ For Zeus, after plying Typho with his thunder- 
bolt without the desired result, engaged him at close 
quarters with a sickle, which Typho wrested from the god 
and used against him : it was then that Zeus lost the use 
not only of one hand but of both, for his foe cut out the 
tendons of his hands and feet and carried him away on his 
shoulders, a helpless mass, to be thrown into a cave, while 
the muscles were hidden away in the charge of a dragon. 
Hermes, however, came, and with his usual cleverness 
stole them and restored them to their proper places in the 
god’s frame, who then recoverecl his strength and at last 
overcame Typho. The stories, you Avill see, differ con- 
siderably, but they are sufficiently similar to make it in 
the highest degree probable that the Irish Nuada is to be 


* See Apollodorus, i. 6, S. 
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equated with. Tiu and Zeus : in other words, Nuada may 
safely be regarded as a Celtic Zeus or Jupiter. 

Add to this that in case a god has several names, their 
existence tends to lead him to be regarded as so many 
distinct divinities, and this, tendency can be 5 'oud doubt 
be proved in the history of !N^uadn; for besides the 
Knada to whom my remarks were thus far intended 
to apply, Irish legendary history had other Nuadas to 
show, such as Nuada Derg^ or the Eed ; but what proves 
his virtual identity with the Celtic Mars-Jupiter, is the 
fact, that the sun hero Eogan M6r (p. 91) is called Mog 
Nuadal^ ‘ Nuada’ s Slave.’ Then there was also a Nuada 
Finnfdil and a Nuada Nechl. Now Nuada of the Silver 
Hand is said to have landed in Erinn A.M. 3303, 
while Nuada Finnfail is made to begin his reign A.M. 
4199, and Nuada Necht is connected with Leinster in 
A.M. 5089. So dis 2 )Osed, they would seem to have ■ 
been placed at a safe distance from one another ; bnl;'' 
the artificial nature of the arrangement betrays i4»elf in 
various ways ; thus it can hardly be an accident that the 
king who superseded Nuada of the Silver Hand, Avhen he 
lost his natural hand, should have borne the same unusual 
name Bres, as the one Avho succeeded Nuada Einnfail 
some 900 years later.- But let us try to force the 
vocables Einnfail and Necht to disclose their history. 
The latter looks as if it had a derivative in the well-known 
name Nechta or Neeh^an, borne, among others, by a 
remarkable king of the Piets of Scotland at the begin- 
ning of the 8th century, and by the mythic owner of 


* O’Gurry’s Magh Lcana, pp. 2 — 5, also p. xxii. 

• The Four Masters, A. M. 3304, 4238. 
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a fairy precinct, now called Trinity "Well, into which 
one could not gaze with impunity, aud from which tho 
river Boyne first burst forth, in pursuit of a lady who 
had insulted it.^ In point of phonological equivalence, 
the syllable ncclit exactly renders in Irish the neft A 
]SI eptune’s name. One cannot say, however, whether they 
should bo regarded as of the san» meaning and origin; 
nor does this matter for our purpose, since Irish itself has 
kindred words to show.^ Whether you associate Necht 
with Neptune or with tho other words, it may be pre- 
sumed to connect ISiuada Necht with the world of waters. 
As to the other name, Nuada Finnfilil, it would seem 
literally to have meant Nuada of Finnfal, that is, Nuada 
of the White Fal. But what did fdl mean? One 
attested signification of the word was that of a wall or 
enclosure; and according to this interpretation Nuada 
Finnfail might bo interpreted to moan Nuada of the 
White Wall, ■which might be regarded as referring to the 
sky or the heavens in somewhat the same way as names 
like Canuilos., Ntvyvrc and others to be discussed in the 
course of this lecture. Now fdl, ‘ a wall,’ is in Welsh 
gwawl^ of the same import; but Welsh has also a gwutol 
meaning radiance or light ; and I am inclined to think 
that the Irish fdl in the compound Finnfdl had that 

^ Bk. of LeiJUifcr, 191 a ; MS. (formerly Lord Asliburnham’s) D. iv. 2, 
in the library of the Eoyal Ir. Academy, fol. 81 d; Book if Rights, 
p. 9, ed.’s note. 

^ For instance, the verb nigim, ‘ lavo,’ negur, ‘ lavihtr,' and other 
forms (see Stokes’ Goideliea, p. 133) of the same origin as the Greek 
vi^iD, ‘lavo,‘ and the A.-Saxon nicor, ‘a water-monster,’ Mod. Eng. 
Niclt, Ger. Nix, ‘ the water-spirit.’ 

® Gwawl is the name of a solar hero in the Welsh Mabinogi which 
is called after Manawvdan, son of Llyr : see iZ. B. Mabinogion, pp. 
12—16, 57. 
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signification, in which, case Nuada Finnfdd should bo 
rendered Nuada of the White Light. This would fit 
still better as one of the names of a god of the origin 
which I have venUired to ascribe to Nuada of the Silver 
Hand, that is to say, to a divinity of the sun and of light. 
The epithet appears as an independeiit name in the case 
of a place called Ath Winnfuil, or FinnfaPs Ford, the site 
of whjifih is not cxaeAly known ; but Prof. O’Curiy guessed 
it^ to have been somewhere not far from Beg Eire, or 
Little Erinn, an islet in the bay of Wexford, now knovni 
as Beggery Island, but anciently called, according to the 
same authority, Inis Fail, or the Island of Fal. More 
usually the designation Inis Fdl refers to Ireland itself, 
which was also sometimes termed 3Ing Fdil^ ‘Fal’s 
Plain or Field.’ In these instances I take Fdl and Finn- 
fid to be names of the god ; nor is it other than natural 
that the country should be called the island or the 
plain of its chief god, especially if it be correct to regard 
him as originally the god of the sun and of light. At 
the same time his owning or inhabiting an islet on 
the east coast, such as the one near Wexford, becomes 
intelligible; from certain points on the mainland, the 
sun might be fancied to commence his daily journeys 
from a sea-girt isle ; and the complement of that fancy 

^ In a note to his text of an ancient poem containing an^ allusion in 
point, MS. Mat. pp. 480-1, where ho lias had printed Ath Finn Fdily 
^the fair (or white) Ford of F^U.’ Jn inla find fail (BL of Leinster^ 8 a) 
means ‘in the fair Island of Fal, ^ but were one to read Findfdll^ it 
would be ‘ in the Island of Finnfal’ 

2 Bk. of the Dun, p. 131, where Fail is once written fail and once 
/at7, hut to assonate both times with ma/>, ^inagnV The passages 
will be found in Windisch^g Irisclie Texte^ pp. 132-3, and in O’Curry 
iij. 191. 
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would be to call that spot after him the Isle of Fal. It 
is needless to say more at present on this subject, as the 
discussion of the myths associated with the name of 
Merlin will afford us an opportunity of looking at it from 
another point of view. 

NQjJENS, NUD AND LLUD. 

The god’s Irish name Nuada assumes on Biythonlc 
ground the form of NodenSy genitive NudentiSy to be 
found in Latin inscriptions, of which more anon. One 
of the forms in which this survives in Welsh literature 
is ^Nud,’ but the mythic personage of that name is not 
known as the subject of any story like that of Nuada, 
and the more complete counterpart of NTuada is to be 
recognized in a mythical Welsh king, called Lldd* 
Llawcreint, or Llud of the Silver Hand, where we 
detect the story in question compressed into the epithet 
Llawereinty or Silver-handed. It is important to observe 
that the elements of the compound are differently ar- 
ranged in the two languages : in Irish, an approach is 
made, as it were, to Argentcd ManUy but in Welsh rather 
to Mann Argon ted, Now the name Llfld Llawereint, 
put back to its early form, would be Ladens Ldm^ argentjoSy 
in which one could not help recognizing a modification 
of Nodens LdmargentjoSy subjected to the influence of 
the analogy of personal names with alliterative epithets. 
Thus, for the Irish Nuada and the inscriptionpl.iVc^i'i?/^^, 
Welsh has, thanks to alliteration, the two names Niid 
and Lldd. This latter is well known in English in 
the name of ^ King Lud,^ and from the same ^ Llud,^ or 
rather its antecedent LodenSy come Lothus and the Loth 
or Lot of the Arthurian romances. 
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A few words must now Lc said of the worship of 
Nodens in Boman times. The remains of his temple 
have been found at Lydne}', on tiie Avcstorn hank of 
the Severn, in the territory' of the ancient Silures.^ One 
inscription there calls him Dct'o Nodenti, in the dative 
case, while another reads D. 31. Nodonti, and a third 
Deo Nudente 31. Moreover, the mosaic floor of his 
temple is said to show, besides a variety of figures, an 
inscription which would seem to have commenced with 
JD. M . ; but it is unfortunate that nowhere has the word 
represented by the 31 been found written in full : the 
consequence is, that it has been difllerently treated, some 
making it into mazimo or magno., and others into 3farli. 
The former is not duly supported by the analogy of 
other Eornan inscriptions, while the latter, which is the 
one suggested by Dr. Hiibner,- the editor of the Prussian 
Academy’s volume of Latin inscriptions occurring in this 
country, is probably the correct one. 

But though it is right to regard the Silurian god as a 
Mars, most of the remains of antiquity connected with 
his temple make him a sort of Neptune. The following 
are worthy of notice : the mosaic floor displayed not only 
the inscription alluded to, bul also representations of 
sea-serpents or the (fThew accompanying Glaucus in Greek 
mythology, and fishes supposed to stand for the salmon 


^ Tho whole has been described in a volume cntiiled, Roman Anti- 
quiiles at Lydney Park^ Glouccfiter shire, being a posthumous work of 
the Kev. William Hiley Bathurst, M.A., with 'Notes by C. W. King, 
M.A. (London, 1879), pp. vii, 127, cr. octavo, witli numerous plates. 

^ Nos. 137 — 141: see also a paper by the same scholar on the 
Sanctuary of Nodens in the Jahrhuch des Vercins fur Alter thu 7 )isfm'- 
$chung im Rheinlande^ Ixvii. pp. 29 — 46» 
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of the Severn ; moreover, an ngly band of red, within the 
lint-15 of the inscription, surrounded the mouth of a funnel 
leading into the ground beneath ; this hole is supposed 
to have been used for libatiens to the god.^ Further, 
a small plaque of bronze found on the spot gives us pro- 
bably a representation of the god himself. The principal 
figure thereon is a Mouthful deity crowned with r*ys like 
Phoebus ; he stands in a chariot drawn by four horses, 
like the Roman Neptune. On either side the winds are 
typified by a winged genius floaling along, and the rest 
of the space is left to two Tritons ; while a detached piece 
probably of the same bronze represents another Triton, 
also a fisherman who has just succeeded in hooking a 
salmon.2 Moreover, the site on a hilly ground near the 
tidal bed of the Severn makes likewise for the divinity’s 
connection with the world of waters. The temple to 
whose remains I have alluded was undoubtedly con- 
structed under Roman auspices, but it is equally probable 
that the god was worshipped and consulted on the spot 
long before the Romans first crossed the Severn. 

The oldest form of the god’s name known to epigraphy 
is, as we have seen, Nodens, for which we have in Welsh 
the two forms Nud and Llud ; but Welsh literature, it 
must be admitted, recognizes no connection between 
them. Nevertheless, the original identity of the names 
warrants us in combining the attributes of the personages 
called Nud and Llud respectively, in the attempt to repro- 
duce the character of the god in something like its original 

^ I visited Lydney a few years ago, but I could not see the mosaic 
floor; and unfortunately the inscriptions I was anxious to examine 
happened to be locked up in a glass-case. 

^ King, pp. 22-3, 39, 40, and passim ; also plates viii, xiii. 
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completeness. Now nothin.^ hardly is known of Nfld 
except that a Welsh Triad styles him one of the Three 
Generous Heroes of the Isle of Britain,^ and that, accord- 
ing to another Triad, ^ he had a herd of cattle consisting 
of no less than 21,000 milch-cows, as to which it cannot 
be considered certain, whether or not they should bo in- 
terpreted to mean the monsters of the deep; but Nud’s 
genei^iisity is doubtless to be added to the attributes of 
the god as represented at Lydncy. Nor is it improbable 
that the name Nodem referred originally to that quality, 
though it would seem as if it were to be interpreted ‘ the 
rich or wealthy’ god;® but I should prefer supposing it 
to have had the causative moaning of one who enabled 
others to enjoy riches and wealth, especially in the matter 
of cattle — one, in fact, who was supposed to be the giver 
of wealth, whence his traditional character for generosity. 
But all this must be considered highly conjectural until 
a related Celtic word is identified. 

The other name representing that of Nodens in Welsh, 
as already stated, is ‘ Llud,’ with which, or an eqfiier 
form of it, such as Lodens, should be connected tho 


^ i. 8 = ii. 32 “ iii. 30, - iii. 8.5. 

® Noderis looks like a partleijile belonging to a strong or primitive 
verb, but no verb that would satisfy the conditions happens to bo 
known to me in Celtic ; the Teutonic languages, however, supply one^ 
as will be at once recognized in the Oernian ye-nivs^vn^ ge-noss^ ge-not^sen^ 
‘to eat, drink, enjoy, or have the use of/ Cothic iiiutan, naxit^ nxdudiiy 
of much the same meaning, as was the case also with the Anglo-Saxon 
neCtan and tho Norse rfjota ; and among the related nouns may be 
mentioned the Norse naut, * a head of cattle, a horned beast,' English 
neatf of the same meaning; also German ‘use;' while outside 
the area of tho Teutonic languages we have a Lithuanian nauda, mean- 
ing use, profit, proceeds, harvest, possessions or property generally. 
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llioth or Lot of the romances, which make the person 
so called king of Lodonesia or the Lothians, of the 
Orkneys and of Loohlann. In all these he is more or 
less associated with the sea;* and even the Welsh tale, 
bearing his name in its form of Livid, gives him a fleet. 
But on the whole the Welsh have been in the habit c-f 
regarding him rather as a great and thriving king of their 
4nicestors, as one who delivered his subjects from three 
nr more dire scourges to which thej^ere subject, and 
as the hero whom Geoiffrey makes the builder of the walls 
of London. The association of Llurt, or ‘King Lud’ as 
he has come to be called in English, with London, is 
apparently founded on a certain amount of fact : one of 
the Welsh names for London is Caer Lud or Lud’s Fort, 
and if this is open to the suspicion of having been sug- 
gested first by Geoffrey, that can hardly be supposed 
possible in the case of the English name of Ludgate Hill. 
The probability is, that as a temple on a hill near the 
Severn associated him with that river in the west, so a 
still more ambitious temple on a hill connected him with 
the Thames in th^Cjast ; and as an aggressive creed can 
hardly signalize Ifeer conquests more effectually than by 
appropriating the feffies of the retreating faith, no site 
could be guessed with more probability to have been 
sacred to the Celtic Zeus than the eminence on which 
the dome of St. Paul’s now rears its magnificent form. 

The Irish Nuada was the same sort of god as hia Welsh 
namesake : he was king of the lAiatha J)6 Danann and ' 
their leader in war. When the Boyne is called the fore- 
arm of Kuada’s wife, that queen would seem to be a 
personification of the land of Erinn ; but it is not clear 
whether Nuada, as her consort, is to be regarded as god 

K 
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of the incumhent air or of the surrounding sea, or else as 
the god of light, from whom the country derived its name 
of the Island or Plain of Pal. As compared mth Lldd;. 
distinguished at most as arcing and hero on land and a 
warrior at sea, Xnada was split into no less then three 
personages, one of whom was ITuadajaf the Silver Hand, 
the martial king, and another ISTuada Finnfdil, god of light 
and of the heavens, while we have a third in Xuada 
Necht, whose connection with the world of waters has 
already been hinted at. Thus it appears that the mytho- 
logy of the Celts was assuming a departmental form as 
far as regarded their chief divinity, out of whose wide 
character they specialized a warlike Posidon or Neptune, 
with a tendency to make that element predominate. This 
specializing presumably began before the Celts divided 
themselves into Gallo-Brythons and Goidcls or settled in 
the British Isles ; for it is not improbable that some of 
them accustomed tliemselves to a seafaring life long before 
the time when they began to cross in sufficient numbers ta 
conquer these islands from their ancient inhabitants, and 
very long before the Parisii sent a colony down the Seine 
to seek a home on the other side of the Humber. But 
Nodens, the Celtic Zeus, was not simply a Neptune or a 
Posidon, in his connection with the sea : he was also a 
Mars, as the inscriptions at Lydney testify. That the 
Celts of Britain should have been inclined to transform 
their Zeus into a marine Mars at so early a date is a 
remarkable fact : it lends fresh significance t > the words 
of Pomponius Mela^ when he speaks of the two giants 
eponymous of Britain and Ireland, who fought with the 


1 Partliey’s ed. pp. 50-1. 
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•vagrant Hercules, as two sons of Neptune, while it forms 
a curious prelude to the history of that composite British 
people whoso merchantmen and men-of-war now cover 
all the seac. * 

This leads me, however, in a direction contrary to the 
one I wish to take for I am less interested at this poiiit 
in the way in which the Celtic Zeus Avas split into several 
characters, than in the formation of an estimate of his 
character and attributes before the time of liis trans- 
formation. As a god of the Celts in the earliest period 
of their existence, Jie was probably king of their gods, 
giver of wealth and increase, leader in war, and lord 
equally of both land and sea, if they then knew the sea. 
To compare Nodens or the Celtic Zeus with the Greek 
Zeus, one has to submit the latter to somewhat the same 
process of collecting his early attriliutcs; that is to say, 
Nodens is not strictly to be compared with the classic 
Zeus, but with the pre-classic Zeus who was Zeus, Posi- 
don and Pluto all in one ; who also discharged the func- 
tions of several of his classically so-called sons, such, for 
example, as Ares. Greek literature usually presents 
Greek theology in a highly departmental state ; but 
traces are not lacking of a previous stage. We have 
a well-known instance in Pluto, who was always a 
Zeus, that is to say a chthonian or eatachthonian Zeus, 
with his realm in the deep earth as far below its surface 
as the sky is above it. This is borne out by the Orphic 
myth of the union with Persephone of Zeus in the form 
of a snake, but still as father Zeus ; and by the Pontic 
cult which did not distinguish between Zas uVaTos and 
Zek not to mention how near the idea of Pluto, 


^ Preller in Pauly’s Real-Encyd. s. v. Jupiter ( Vol. iv. 588). 

k2 
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or nXovTuv, as a god associated with wealth, comes to 
that of Zevs xAowios.i Similarly with regard to t!ie sea, 
Zeus is sometimes spoken of interfering with il,^ and 
Posidon occasionally bears* the designation of Zevs ’JCi-aAtos • 
but the original identity of Posidon with Zeus is even 
more strikingly shown in the case oi Zu>i 01^)105, or the 
giver of the fair winds desired by the mariner. Ilis 
temple was not unfrequently built on a headland looking 
over the sea; somewhat like that ofNodens as regards 
the estuary of the Severn. A celebrated imago of the 
headland Zeus, the controller of wind and weath('r, was 
brought from Macedon to the Capitol in Eome, where 
it was known as Jupiter Imperator.^ TIcre should also 
be mentioned Zcin dTrofiarypios, or the Zeus who protected 
the voyager’s landings. It is thus clear that the pro- 
^ inces of Zeus and Posidon cannot be wholly separated, 
and they betray traces of a stage when a well-defined 
department of activity had not as yet been entrusted 
to the latter god.‘ Much the same remark applies in 
the case of some of the sons of Zeus, whose functions 
(u-iginally belonged to an undifferentiated Zeus. For 
■instance, Ares looks like a personality developed out of 
the warlike aspect of Zeus’s character, since his attri- 
butes coincide mostly Vith those of Ztt’s dpfios. This was, 
however, only one of Zeus’s epithets which had regard 
to him as a god of war : as leader he was Zti\- dy-^n p ; 
as possessed of great strength he was ; as a helper 
in the conflict he was ’liTrprioi ; and as giver of triumph 
Tporatos, not to mention the fact that the Zeus of the 

^ Preller^s Gr. Mythol. (third ed.) i. 117. 

* Ib. i. 123, note 5. « Ib. i. 126. 

^ Pauly, iv. 588. 
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Carians was equipped with a battle-axe and clad in the 
complete armour of a hoplite/ which calls to mind the 
Zeus of the Gauls, their Mars- Jupiter, as one might ven- 
ture to term him (p. 48). It is needless to saj that the 
Eoman Mars was in no sense a mere counterpart of the 
Greek Ares, but riither a sort of duplicate of Jupiter, 
owing his (ixistence alongside of the greater god to the 
composite character of the ancient Eoman community. 
Mars sharcid Avith Jupiter the title of father, and such 
epithets as Loucetius or bright, while the chief honours 
of a successful campaign belonged to J upitcr alone : the 
spolia opima were his, and Mars came only second. Eut 
to step again on Greek ground, the pre-classic Zeus, with 
whom one should compare the Nodens of the earliest Celtic 
period, may be described in almost the same terms which 
were used of the latter : ho was sovereign of gods and 
men, the giver of wealth and prosperity, the supreme 
arbiter of the fortunes of war, and lord both of land and 
sea. By what steps the Zeus of the Celts came to be 
especially associated with the sea by some of their num- 
ber, will appear more clearly in a later portion of this 
lecture. 

COEMAC, CONAIEE, CoNCHOBAE. 

Though Nuada under his various names has detained 
us long, he is by no means the only representative in 
Irish literature of the Mars- Jupiter of the Celts. As one 
of the most remarkable personag<t5> of this origin, may be 
mentioned Cormac mac Airt, grandson of Conn the Hun- 
dred-fighter : he is regarded as having reigned at Tara 
in the third century, and his story may contain some 


* Prellei’s Gr, Myth, i. 111-12. 
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slight admixture of history. His reign is represented as 
one of remarkable prosperity,’ and he himself as exceed- 
ing ‘all his predecessors ^in magnificence, munificence, 
wisdom and learning, as also in military achievements.’^ 
So groat was liis rcj)utation for legal knowledge, that a 
well-known book of Irish law lias«becn attributed to 
him.^ One \'('rsi(m of his history as king of Erinn repre- 
sents him driven from his throne by an enemy called 
Fergus the Eluck-toothed, but enabled afterwards, like 
Nuada, to rc'cov'cr the sovereignty.’ Another, however, 
found in an older manuseript,^' but not necessarily an older 
iiccount, describes his court at Tara invaded by a cham- 
jiion called Aengus of the Poisoned Spear, whose brother 
had lost Ids daugliter to a son of Corraac’s called Cellach. 
Aengus slew Cellach between his father and the wall, 
and in so doing put out one of the king’s eyes. This 
Aengus Avas a Plutonic prince associated Avith a historical 
people called the Jleisi, Avhich probably moans that ho 
was a god specially Avorshipped by them. Be that as it 
may, his deed of violence is represented as the beginning 
of a revolt against Cormac. In the Avar Avhich folloAved, 
Aengus fell at the head of the Bcisi, who Avere then 
driven out of their land by Cormac’s son Cairbre and his, 
sons. On the other hand, Cormac himself had to quit 
the oflSce of king on losing his eye, so that he lived some 
time in the neighbourhood of Tara and helped his son 

1 The Blc. of Ballymote, quoted by O’Cun-y in Lis Manners, &c, 

jj. 18. 

2 O’Curry, ibid. 

® The Bookof Acaill, forming Vol. iij. of the SenrhusMor; see ako 
O’Curry, ij. 27. 

* O’Curry, ij. 139-40. 


» The Bk. of the Dun, 636, 54a. 
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and successor with his counsel until he was, according 
to one account, killed by demons.^ In any case he is not 
described in these stories as restored again to liis thione ; 
but the blemish incompatibfe with kiiigshi]» is brought 
into relief in his person as in that of hJ'uada. 

A description Cormac’s person on ihe occasion of ins 
entering a great assembly in state, tells us that tiic equal 
of his form had neyer been seen, except that of Conab’o 
the Great, of Conchobar son of Ncssa, or of Aengus son 
of the Dagda.2 jg remarkable that tiio ancient writer 
should mention these three, as they arc adumln-ations of 
the same god as Cormac. Thus I may here say, without 
anticipating the remarks to be presently made on the 
Aengus to whom I have alluded, that he was the constant 
aider and protector of the sun -hero Diarmait,^ while 
Conaire was the subject of one of the most famous epic 
stories in Irish literature. The plot^ centres in Conaire’s 
tragic death, which is brought about by the fairies of 
Erinn, through the instrumentality of outlaws coming 
from the sea and following the lead of a sort of cyclops 
called IngC(3l, said to have been a big, rough, horrid, 
monster with only one eye, which was, however, wider 
than an ox-hide, blacker than the back of a beetle, and 
provided with no less than three pupils.^ The death of 


^ Bk. of the Dun, 50 

* O’Curry, from the Bk. of Ballymoie, ij. 18, 

® See passim, The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne, row available 
ill an excellent edition published by the Soc. for the Preserv. of the 
Ir. Language (Dublin, 1881). 

^ The oldest version is given in the Bk, of the Duu, 83 a — 00 a, but 
it is incomplete. 

* Bk. of the Dun, 
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Couaire at his hands is one of the Celtic renderings of 
the story which in its Greek form describes the treatment 
of Zeus by Typho. 

In another cycle of stories, which may be called TJIto- 
nian, the Celtic Zeus finds his representative in Conchobar 
mac Nessa, or Conor son of Nessa, kpg of Ulster, who 
cannot be dismissed quite so briefly as the others. As 
in Cormac’s case, a highly coloured picture is drawn 
of his reign, which the Euhemcrists synchronize with 
the time of Christ, boldly fixing the Ultonian king’s 
death on the day of the Crucifixion.^ His death was 
occasioned by a ball, with which he had been wounded 
in the skull years before, and which the surgeons of the 
court had never ventured to extract : it had been made, 
according to a savage practice, of the brains of a fallen 
foe called Mesgogra, by mixing it with lime. There was 
a prophecy that Mesgegra would avenge himself on the 
Ultonians, and a champion of Conchobar’s enemies, called 
Cdt, having surreptitiously got possession of the ball thus 
made of Mesgegra’s brain, found an opportunity of hurl- 
ing it at the Ultonian king’s head, with the result already 
mentioned. Both Cdt and Mesgegra belonged to the 
mythological party of darkness and death, and here we 
have them helping to produce an Ultonian parallel to 
Cormac losing one of his eyes, and Nuada one of his hands, 
especially as the ball was in Conchobar’s head for years 

before it .caused his death, and partly disabled him all 

* 

that time, as he had to abstain from all violent exercise 

1 This part of the story and what immediately follows will be found 
summarized in O’Curry’s M^. Mat, p. 275, &c, See also the original, 
printed (from the Bh. of Leimter^ 1236 — 1246) with a literal transla- 
tion, pp, 636—643. 
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or excitement. But tke early history of Conchohar is 
still more interesting, as it contains one of the Goidelic 
versions of the story which in its Greek form relates' 
ho'W Cronus was driven from power by his son Zeus. 
Conchobar’s mother’s name was Nessa, after whom he 
was called Conchol)ar mac Nessa. She was a warlike 
virago with a strange history; but who the father was 
is not quite certain : according to some accounts, he was 
a great Ulster druid or magician called Cathbad: but 
according to others, he was a monarch called Fachtna 
Fathach or the Poetic, who died when Conchobar was 
a child. The king of Ulster at the time, Fergus mac 
E<5ig, fell passionately in love with Nessa, and made 
prfiposals of marriage to her ; but she would only listen 
to him on the condition that he should hand over to her 
boy Conchobar the sovereignty of Ulster for the space 
of one year. Fergus consented, and Nessa made things 
so pleasant for the Ulster nobles during the year, that at 
its close they declined to restore Fergus to the kingship. 

He thereupon made war on Conchobar, but as he 
proved unsuccessful he had to submit. He remained 
some years in Ulster, in the course of which Conchobar 
married a daughter of the king who reigned over Erinn 
at Tara. She bore the name of M'edb, and she had a will 
of her o'wn; for, becoming soon tired of Conchobar, she left 
him, and we read of her afterwards as the wife of a prince 
called Ailill. They are styled respectively king and queen 
of Connaught. As to Fergus, he undertook to reconcile 
Conchobar to the return of certain exiles known as the 
Sons of Usnech, whose misfortunes form the subject of a 
well-known Irish tale ; but Conchobar behaving treach- 
erously towards them, Fergus and all his followers went 
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into exile ; and here it may be mentioned in passing that 
Fergus had, some time before departing from Ulster, acted 
as foster-father and tutor to the son of a sister of Concho- 
bar’s : this was Ciichulainn, who, as the greatest of the 
solar heroes of the Ultonian cycle, Avill have to be referred 
to repeatedly as we go on. Fergus, and his adherents, 
while in exile, were hospitably received by Ailill and 
Medb. 

This completes the part of the story which is hero 
in point, and it requires one or tw’o remarks. In the 
first place, Ailill has various descents ascribed him, or 
else Medb must have married two Ailills in succession, 
which is the view sometimes adopted ; but that is of no 
great consequence. The name Ailill seems to be the 
Irish equivalent of the "^Velsh dlyll, ‘ an olf or demon,’ 
and Medb’s Ailill belongs to a race which is always found 
ranged against the Tuatha Dd Uanann.^ Medb herself, 
married first to Conchobar and then to Ailill, is to be 
classed with what I may, in default of a bettor term, 
designate goddesses of the dawn and dnsk, -who are found 
at one time consorting with briglit beings and at another 
with dark ones. They also commonly associate themselves 
with water ; thus Medb, after the death of her husband 
Ailill at the hands of an Ulster hero called Conall Cernach, 
one of the solar heroes of the Ultonian cycle of stories, 
dwelt in an island in Loch Itce, on the east side of which 


1 It is right, however, to say that an Ailill Find, ‘ Ailill the White 
or Fair,’ belongs to the opposite race, as his wife Flidais is carried away 
by Fergus, at the end of a series of tragic events forming the subject 
of a well-known story introductory to the epic tale of the Tdin, of 
■which more anon. See the Bk. of Leinster, 247 a — 248 a; also O’Curry’a 
Manners, &c., iiL 338-9. 
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th-re was a spring where she bathed herself every morn- 
ing : there she W'as at last killed by the avenging hand 
of one of Conchobar’s sons.^ ^ To this may he added that 
Conchobar, when he lost IMedb, married a sister of hers 
named Eithne, who is fabled to have given her name to a 
river in Westmeath, called after her Eithne, Anglicized 
into Inny? But there were two other sisters of Medh, 
severally mentioned as Conchohar’s wives, namely, Clothru 
of Inis Clothrann, or Clothru’s Isle, in Loch Rco,® and 
Mugain, who is perhaps most commonly spoken of as 
Conchohar’s quecn.^ In Fergus, usually called Fergus 
mac Boig after his mothei’,^ we have a kind of good- 
natured Cronus of gigantic proportions, endowed with 
the strength of 700 ordinary men,® wielding a sword of 
fairy make, which extended itself to the dimensions of a 
rainbow whenever he chose to use it7 Nevertheless, he 
could not prevail over Conchobar, so he thought it best 
to leave the kingdom. Fergus’ relationship to Conchobar 
differed from that of Cronus to Zeus, in that he was not 
Conchohar’s father hut his uncle.® 


' O’Curry’s Manners, &c., ij. 290-1 ; but see also the Bit. of Leinster, 
124 ft, 125 a, where the story dillcrs considerably from the version given 
by O’Curry from another source. 

® O’Curry, ib. p. 290. ® Bk. of Leinster, 125 a, 

^ Windisch’s Ir. Textc, pp. 255, 258, 259, et passim. 

* O’Curry’s MS. Mat. p. 483. ^ 

* Bk. of Leinster, 106 ft. This Fergus is, mythologic''!';/ speaking, 
to be identified probably with the Black-toothed Fergus of the story of 
Cormac ; see p. 134. 

^ lb. 102ft. 

® Fergus was son of Ross the Red, who was the father of Fachtna 
Fdthach, said to be the father of Conchobar : see Bk. of Leinster, 97 ft, 
102 ft i also O’Curry, p. 483. 
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Given Conchobar king of the Ultonians, his runaway 
•wife queen of Connaught, and the exile Fergus enjoying 
more than hospitality at h^r court, -we have the relative 
positions of some of the principal forces marshalled in 
l^he greatest epic story of the Irish, that which their 
literary men most endeavoured to elaborate. It purports 
to describe the events of an expedition by Ailill and 
Medb, with their numerous allies, to the kingdom of 
Ulster. Their chief object is said to have been the pos- 
session of a marvellous bull, called the Ulack of Ciiailnge, 
from the district in which he grazed. Cmilnge is in 
modern Irish Cuailghe, Anglicized Cooleg^ the name of a 
mountainous part of the county of Louth : ^ ancient Ulster 
extended to the Boyne, and sometimes even further south- 
wards. ^ The story serves as the centre around which other 
stories cluster, and the whole is known as the Tain or 
‘ Driving’ of the Kine of Cooley.^ Ailill and Medb made 
use of Fergus on the Tain as the captain of the vanguard 
of their army, he being acquainted with the district they 
wished to reach ; and they arrived there during the cou- 
vade^ of the Ultonians, when none of their heroes could 
stir, excepting Ciichulainn, who accordingly had to face 

' Bk. of Rights, p. 21, O’Dbnovan’s note. 

® O’Curry’s MS. Mat. p. 269. 

* It is called in Irish Tain Bo Cuailnge, or simply m Tain, literally 
‘ the Driving’ away of the cattle in question. The fragment of the 
tale in the Bk. of the Dim ocMjpies fol. 55 a — 825, and in the Bk. of 

Leinster it takes up much moi-e space, namely, fol. 536 1046, but 

neither is that complete. For references to other manuscripts of it, 
analyses and abstracts, see M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s Essai d’un Cata- 
logue de la Littirature ijnque de ITrlande (Paris, 1883), pp. 214 216. 

* For an account of this strange custom, see Tylor’s Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind, pp. 289 — 297. 
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the invaders single-handed. The principal part of the 
Tdin describes the astounding feats of valour performed 
by him, and it forms the Irish counterpart to the Greek 
story of Heracles defending the gods of Olympus by , 
despatching their foes for them with his invincible arrows. 

Conchobar, though he showed himself capable on occa- 
sions of being, like Zeus, unscrupulous and cruel, i'f 
described as an exemplary king of the heroic period. 
His palace was considered a model of magnificence and 
comfort — a view, however, to be accepted in a strictly 
relative sense, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
sleeping arrangements for the king and his adult sister 
Dechtere disclose the most awkward feature of modern 
over-crowding.^ Tlie king’s own life at home shaped 
itself into a routine which divided the day-time into three 
parts; 2 and his administration of his kingdom is treated 
as a pidtern of what kingly rule should be. He is even 
represented as a reformer of the administration of justice, 
in that he had put an end to the exclusive right of 
the poet- seers to give judgment. The chief seer of 
Ulster had died, so goes the story,^ and the succes- 
sion to his ofiice was contested by his son and an older 
man of the same profession : the two argued their claims 
at great length with much elo(^uer.ce, and even settled 
the case to their own satisfaction; but the king and 
his nobles understood naught of their abstruse and 
obscure language ; so that when it was over, the former 
determined, with a pardonable weakness for what he 

^ Blc. of the Dun, 1286; Windisch’s Irische Texte, p. 139. 

* Blc. of the Dun, 59a. 

® It will be found in O’Curry’s MS. Mat, pp. 45-6, 383, and in his 
Manners, &c., iij. 316. 
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could understand, that the seers and poets should no 
longer arrogate to themselves the right to administer 
justice. Conchobar’s time was one of great prosperity 
for his people, and he is himself styled Cathhmdach, or 
victorious in war,^ though he is more than once found 
^ overcome by his enemies, like Zeus by Typho. Thus 
on one occasion a battle took place between the Ulto- 
nians and a prince called Eogan mac Durthacht,- who 
more than once in Conchobar’s history appears as the 
representative of darkness and treachery : the Ultonians 
were beaten, Conchobar was loft on the field, and night 
supervened. The king’s life was only saved by tlie 
coming of Cuchulainn, who found him exhausted and 
almost wholly covered over with earth. lie dug him 
out, procured food for him and took him homo to the 
court.® On another occasion the Ultonians w('re pursuing 
Ailill and Medb with their forces, when Ailill’s charioteer, 
called Fcrloga, concealed himself in the heather, whence 
he sprang on Conchobar’s chariot and seized hold of the 
king’s neck from behind; nor did he loosen his grasp 
until the lat ter had promised to ransom himself. When 
Ferloga specified his demand, it proved to be merely that 
Conchobar should take him to his capital and bid the un- 


^ Bli. of the Dun, 128?>; also V2ia, -where the Irish word occurs 
abbreviated in the MS. to each, first explained by Zimmer in his 
Keltisclie Studien (Berlin, 1881), i. 38-0. 

* Durthacht , for which Dairtheehta also occurs (see Windisch, s. v.), 
is probably of the same origin as the reduplicate dorutldhcng, ^dep'er- 
didit,’ Gram. Celt. p. 448 (incorrectly rendered celehravit at p. 351), 
and Stokes’ Goidelica, pp. 4, 14; so that Mac Durthacht would seem 
to have had much the same meaning as the name of another character 
of the same class : I mean Mac Cnill^ ‘ Son of Perdition or Destruction. 

^ Bh. of the Dun, 59 b, 60a, 
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married womeni and maidens of Ulster sing around him 
every evening a rhyme, the burden of which was ‘ Fer- 
loga, my sweetheart.’^ The mythological meaning of 
tin's insult to the heroes of Ulster is not quite evident ; 
but after a time Ferloga was sent home to the west with 
a present consisting of Conchobar’s two steeds richlj 
caparisoned in gold.^ 

Lastly, whatever elements of a historical nature have 
been absorbed by the Conchobar legend, his well-dehned 
position as a king of Ulster becomes at once obscured 
when one begins to look a little more closely into the 
so-called early history of Ireland. Thus it speaks of 
another Cionchobar, known as Conchobar Ahrad-rmdy 
‘ Conchobar of the Red Eyebrows,’ who alone has been 
admitted to a place in the AnnaU of the Kingdom of 
Ireland^ compiled by the Four Masters in the earlier 
part of the 17th century. In that work he is repre- 
sented- as reigning over Erinn six years before the 
Incarnation, and dying at the hands of a son of 
Lugaid,'"^ a contemporary of Ciichulainn, son of Conchobar 
mac Ilessa’s sister, Dechtere: so that the time of this 
Conchobar, king of Erinn, coincides, roughly speaking, 
with that of the king of Ulster of the same name, and I 
have very little doubt that the two were originally one, 
a view corroborated by the fact that Conchobar is by 
no means a common name in the remoter portions of 

^ Bk. of Leinster, 114a; Windiscli’fi Irischc Texte, p. "106; and 
O’Curry’s Manners, iij. 372. 

2 This looks as if Ferloga, though called Ailill’s charioteer, should bo 
a sun-god ; and the name Fer-loga meaning the ‘ Man of lAityox lugi a 
word to be discussed later, would seem to point in the same direcdon. 

• Four Masters, A. M. 6i02, 
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Irish pedigrees, which are here quite in point, as they 
make both Conchobars grandsons of one and the same 
Boss the Ked.^ Conchobar was doubtless not a man; 
bis sister Uccbtere, the mdthcr of Cuchulainn, is called 
a goddess; 2 and the scribe of an old story in the Book of 
the Dun is obliged, in spite of his Euhemerism, to remark 
in passing that Conchobar was a dta or terres- 

trial god, of the Ultonians of his time. lie is, in short, 
to be regarded as holding, in the Ultonian cycle, a place 
analogous to that of Nuada and Llud in the cycles to 
which they belong. 

The Mac 6c and Merlin. 

In respect of his partially acknowledged divinity, 
Conchobar differs from Cormac mac Airt, who is treated 
throughout as a mere man. The next to be mentioned 
is Aengus,^ who, on the other hand, is never treated as 
a historical character : he is described as son of the god 
called Dagda the Great, and the goddfess Boann,® from 

^ The Four Masters had not the courage to make Concliobar mac 
Nessa a historical character, hut they call the other Conchobar the son 
of Finn File, ‘Finn the Poet or Seer’ (A.M. 5192), in whom we seem 
to have the same son of Eoss the Red that is called Fachtna the 
Poetic, as the reputed fatlier of Conchobar mac Inessa. 

2 BJc. of Leinster, 123/>, wdierc Cdchulainn is called me dea decMiri, 

‘ of (the) son of (the) goddess Dechtire.’ 

® Bh of the Dun, 1016; Fled Bricrenn, in Windisch’s Texte, 
p. 259. . 

^ Here, as elsewhere, there is some difficulty as to wdiich form of 
the name to choose : the modern Irish spelling is AongUus, while 
Aengus is older ; but older still is Oengus, while Dingus, or Oinguss, 
would be the oldest to be found in manuscripts. 

^ Boann, also Boand, genitive Boinne or Boinde, was the name of 
the lady pursued by the Boyne : see p. 123. 
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•W'liom the river Boyne takes its name. The younger god, 
fully described, was ‘Aengus son of the (two) Young 
Ones.’ 1 What this exactly meant is not clear ; for though 
his parents as immortals migkt perhaps be regarded as 
ever young, no reference is made, so far as I know, to 
the youthfulness of either: on the contrary, the Dagda 
is represented both as old and old-fashioned, lond of 
porridge, an4 generally a good subject for comic treat- 
meut.2 At^liillis is also called In Mac Oc^ ‘the Young 
Son,’ possi|^^|pi|l|tho Young Fellow,’ whicli is in harmony 
with the stofilBtibxtant about his youthful beauty and 
personal attribrtions ; as, for example, when he once on a 
time appeared to king Cormac and gave him prophetic 
answers to his questions about the future : on that occa- 
sion he carried a musical instrument, and he is usually 
described much devoted to music of an irresistible nature. 
The Mac Oc’s foster-father was Mider, king of the Fairies, 
whose .wife .was Etdin, another dawn-goddess ; but a 
fragmentary story® represents a rival of hers succeeding 
by her wiles and magic arts in severing her from Mider. 
When her husband lost her, she was found in great 
misery by the Mac Oc, who had her clad in purple and 
placed in a glass grianan or sun-bower, where she fed on 
fragrance and the bloom of odoriferous flowers. One of 
the most curious things in this very curious story is the 

^ In Irish Oengus mac ind dc, or merely’ Mac ind ()e, a nairr' which 
probably belonged to a lost pedigree of the god, differing from the one 
ordinarily given. 

® See the British Museum MS. Harl. 6280, fol. 666; also Dr. Sul- 
livan’s introductory volume to O’Curry’s Mamere, &c., pp. dcxxxix, 
dcxl 

* Bk. of the Dun^ p. 129; Windisch, pp. 130—132. 

!• 
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statement, that, when the Mac 6c travelled, he carried the 
glass grianan about with him, and sloi)t in it at night 
ill order to attend on Etiiin while awaiting the return 
of her iorm(U' health and Vigour. Once more Etdin’s 
rival suooceded in separating her from lier protector and 
in reducing her to a condition of ^roat wretchedness, 
prior to her (adoring on a new state of existence. The 
r(5Ie of protecting a dawn-goddess is ascribed to the Mac 
6c in another story, ^ where she appears lender the name 
of Grainnc, daughter of Corniac mac AiiJ^- wd the Mac 
6c is called Aengus, Grainne dcclii|ts wed Finn, 
the counterpart of the Welsh god Gwyny king of the 
fairies and the dead ; but she elopes with Diarmait, 
a solar hero who was Aengus’ foster-son; and when 
Diarmait and Grainnc found themselves hard pressed by 
Finn and his men in pursuit, Aengus repeatedly aided 
them by tlirowing his magic mantle around Grainnc and 
carrying her away unobserved by Finn. H( 3 re the mantle 
answers the purpose of the more cumbrous glass grianan. 
The lattcu’, however, is of prime importance from a 
mythological point of view, as it seems to bo a sort of 
])i(3ture of the expanse of the heavens lit up by the light 
of the sun ; and in the Mac 6c, going about with this 
glass structure, we have a representation of the Aryan* 
Zeus in his original character of god of the sun and 
daylight. Now if the Mac 6c be regarded as a Goi- 
dclic Zeus, the Dagda^ should be a Cronus, and that is 
corroborated by the peculiar relations in which the two 
Irish gods arc placed with regard to one another. For 


' The P'ursmt of Diamuid and Grainne^ already alluded to: see 
note, p. 135, 
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as Cronus is disinherited by his youngest son Zeus, so is 
the Dagda by his Young Son the Mac Oc, excepting that 
it is brought about in Irish mythology, not by M^ar, but 
by craft. The stor}^ is recorded that the Dagda, as king 
of the Tuatha D6 Danann, allotted them their respective 
habitalions, but that in so doing he happened to forget 
the Mac Oc, who presently called on his father to claim 
his inheritance. The Dagda replied that ho had none 
left, at which his son naturally grumbled, and asked to 
be allowed to stay at the Dagda’s palace tdl night. The 
Dagda assented ; but at the end of the allotted time he 
told his son to go. The son replied that he had been 
granted day and night, which was the sum of all exist- 
ence. So he stayed on in the palace of his father, who 
had to move out^ to seek a home elsewhere. This 
scene doubtless belonged originally to Irish mythology 
before any Celts had settled in Ireland, but the story 
name to be localized in due time in that country, thus 
associating the name of the Mac Oc with one of the 
abodes of the happy departed. 

How this was brought about may be gathered from the 
following facts. The Tuatha D^ Danann were regarded, 
nobody knows how early, as one of the races inhabiting 
Erinn, so that upon the arrival of tKe Sons of Mile, or the 
mythic race from which most of the human dwellers in 
the island are regarded as derived, a great battle took 


^ Seo the Bk of Leinster ^ pp. 246 247a. According to a story 

summarised from the Bk. of Fermoy by Dr. Todd in the R. Irish 
Academy's Irish MSS. Series^ i. 46, the dispossessed owner was not 
the Dagda hut Elcmar, foster-father to the Mac Oc, who expelled him 
with the aid of the magic arts of Mananndn mac Lir. See also M. 
d’A. de Jubainville's Cycle Mythol. pp. 276 — 282. 

L 2 
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place between them at Tailltinn, situated betwee\Q Kells 
and Kavan in the present county of Mcath.^ Th^jf^ods, 
defeated, withdrew from the ken of the ini aders, fomilfng 
themselves into an invisible world of their own. The^,^ 
retreated into the hills and mounds of Erinn ; so tradition 
associates them especially with the^burial mounds and 
cemeteries of the country. A very remarkable group of 
these dot the banks of the Boyne : take, for example, the 
burial remains of Kewgrange, in Meath ; of Knowth, near 
Slane, in the same county, and only separated by the 
river from the ancient cemetery of Eos na Eigh ; of Dowth, 
near Drogheda; and of Drogheda itself — all of which 
appear to have been plundered by the Norsemen in the 
ninth centur}^^ Add to these the Brngh of the Boyne, 
the home of the Dagda, which he lost to his crafty son 
the Mac Oc, known thenceforth as the Aengus of the 
Brugh.^ Euhemeristic tradition came to represent the 
Dagda and his sons as buried there, and pointed to the 
Sid, or Fairy Mound, of the Brugh, as coverir.g their 
resting-place. 

The older account, however, which relates how the 
Mac Oc got possession of it, says nothing about it as 
a cemetery; in fact it describes it as an admirable 
place, more accurately speaking as an admirable land, a 


^ Four Masters^ A. M. 3500, & ed/s note, p. 22. 

2 Ib. A. D. 861, & ed.’s fiotes. 

2 lb. A. M. 3450, note ; Petrie’s Round Towers of Ireland, in tlie 
Transactions of the K. Irish Academy, xx. 100-1 ; also O’Curry, iij. 
122, 362. It may here be explained, that the word hrugh, in older 
spelling hrug or hrud, is usually translated a * palace.’ The one in 
question was on the Boyne, at i?roacZ-Boyne Bridge, near Slane, in the 
county of Meath. 
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term wliich betrays the usual identification^ of the fairy 
mound with the nether world to which it formed the 
entrance. Admirable, it sajs, is that land; there are 
three trees there always bearing fruit; there is one 
pig there always alive, and another pig always ready 
cooked; and there, is a vessel there full of excellent 
Nobody who is lamiliar with the literature of ancienj; 
Erinn requires to be told that this description is an 
expression of the old Irish idea of the Land of the Blessed. 
So the myth placing the Dagda at the head of the departed, 
simply happy on fruit aud pork and ale, is ^ho coun- 
terpart, and a very ancient one, of the Greek story of 
Gronus, vanquished and driven from power, wandering 
to the Isles of the Blessed, there to reign over them and 
share the functions of Ehadaraanthus. The Irish idea of 
the Dagda as a Goidelic Cronus, ruling over an Elysium 
with which a sepulchral mound was associated, nay even 
confounded, contributed possibly to the formation of the 
story that all the Tuatha Dd Danaun, beaten in battle, 
withdrew into the hills and mounds of Erinn ; but be 
that as it may, this latter belief in its turn put an end to 
the singularity of the Dagda’s position by making that 
of the other gods much like his.^ Further, the transfer- 
ence to his new sphere in Erinn of the incident of his 
replacement by his son, had the mythologically strange 
effect of making into a king of the dead in nether dusk 
the Mac Oc, who should have been the youthful Zeus of 

1 It was here helped by confounding hrug, as applied to the Mac 6c’8 
^ house' (Bk, of the Dun, b\h), with some form of bruig, for an earlier 
mruig (see Windisch, s. v.) of the same origin as the English Marches, 
Ger. mark, Welsh hro, *a land or district/ Gaulish Allohrog^a (p. 5), 

* Bk, of Leinster, 246a. 
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the Goidelic world, rejoicing in. the translucent expanse 
of the heavens as his crystal bower. 

A somewhat similar loc^Jizing of mythic personages i» 
observable in connection with tho ancient stone strong- 
holds of the west. One of the most remarkable stands 
in the island of Arann, off the coast of Galway : it is 
not known when or by Avhom its cyclopcan Avails wore 
built, but it is called Dun Aengus, after an Aengus son 
of Umdr,^ a father otherwise obscure. Now we read 
of a lady called Maistiu, daughter to this Aengus, acting 
as embroideress to the other Aengus;*^ and it is by no 
means improbable that the Dagda’s Son of the one set of 
stories was Timor’s Son of the other, Avhence it would 
follow that Aengus’s daughter who embroidered for him 
might be regarded as corresponding to Zeus’s daughter 
Athene, who excelled in the same kind of work. The 
story of Aengus, son of Umdr, associates him with a 
mythic people called the Fir Bolg, and brings him and 
the Clann XJmdir^ from Scotland ; they obtained land in 
Meath from the king of Erinn, but finding his yoke too 
heavy, they escaped to the west, when Aengus and his 
household settled in Arann. Tho meaning of this myth 
will readily be seen by comparing it with its Welsh 
counterpart, to Avhich we are now coming. But before 
dismissing the Mac Oc, it may be worth while mentioning 

1 O’Curry ’s Manners, &c., ij. 122, iij. 5, 74, 122 ; and there appears 
to have been a tale, now uiikiiown, about the Destruction of Diin Oeii- 
gma (in modern Irish Dan tho Fortress of Aengus : see 

M. d’A. de Jubainville’s Essai (Van Catalogm, p. 244. 

* Bk, of Lecan, fol. 233a, b, quoted by O’Curry, iij. 122. 

® Some more references to Aengus and the other sons of Umdr will 
be found in O’Donovan’s note to the Four Masters, A.D. 1599 (p. 2104)^ 
ttad O’Curry’s Battle of Magh Leana, p, 157. 
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that he, like Zees, figiires in love adventures, and Irish 
literature contains many allusions to him, some of which 
remain unexplained, such as one which speaks of the 
four kisses of Aengus of the Brugh of the Boyne, that 
were converted by him into ‘birds which haunted the 
youths of Erinn.’ ^ , 

The counterpart of Aengus in Welsh is to be found, 
I think, in Myrdin, better known in English as Merlin, 
and in Ambrosius called in Welsh Emrys or Emnjs 
Wlcdig^ that is to say Prince Emrys or Ambrose the 
Gtoledig. In Nennius’ llistoria BriU/^mm wo hnd him 
brought as a child before old king Vortigern in the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon, where he was trying to build 
a great fortress for himself and his household. Emrys 
then gave his name as Ambrosius, and, though a mere 
child, ho confounded Yortigern’s magicians and fright- 
ened the old king to leave him the fortress, together with 
all the western portion of the island.^ The former was 
thenceforth called Dinas Emrys, the Town of Ambrosius, 
a name still borne by a hill- spur near Bedgclcrt in 
Carnarvonshire. Now this Ambrosius is otherwise iden- 
tified with the king Emrys, who was brother to TJthr, or 
Uther as he is called in Englishj ® the former is called 
in Latin Aurelius Ambrosius, in whom we seem to have 
a historical man, while the latter is to be identified with 
the god of the Wonderful Head mentioned in the last 
lectui’e (pp. 94 — 97). But the. Emrys whom Nenniua 
brings before Yortigem is the Myrdin or Merlin of other 


^ O’Curry, p. 478. 

* San-Marte, Qildaa et Nennius, pp. 53 — 55. 

* Geoffrey’s Historia Reijum Britanniae, ed. San-Marlo, pp. 78-9, &c. 
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versions^ of the story. So a distinction of persons has 
been sometimes made, according to which there was a 
prophet Merlin and a prince Emrys : even this was not 
found sufficient, for some have subdivided Merlin into 
three, to wit, Merlin Ambrosius, Merlin Calethnius, and 
, Merlin Sylvaiicus. In order to approach the original con- 
ception our course is clear: we must give all the attributes 
of Emrys and the Merlins to one Merlin Emrj^s ; but this 
is only thoorctically clear, as the process is disturbed by 
the historical element introduced in the person of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, who may possibly be regarded as in a sense 
responsible for some of the chief difficulties in our way, 
looked at from a mythological point of view, "We should, 
however, not be far wrong in treating Merlin Emrys as 
an adumbration of a personage who was at once a king 
and warrior, a great magician and prophet, in a word a 
Zeus of Brythonic paganism. 

But if- Merlin Emrys be a Brythonic Zeus, then 
Yortigern ought to be a Brythonic Cronus; and this 
is, to say the least of it, in harmony with the evidence 
of Yortigem’s name, which means a supreme lord or 
over-king, corresponding to the position of Cronus before 
he was driven from power. The Mac Oc is represented 
as the Dagda’s son, which cannot be paralleled by any of 
the accounts of Merlin Emrys’ birth ; but this may be 
one of the results of the disturbing influence of the 
historical element. On^ a third point wo are more for- 
tunate: the Dagda and Cronus, supplanted by their 
respective sons, go to preside over the departed; and 
the parallel extends to Yortigern. For, when leaving 


* Sttch as Geoffrey’s, pp. 90 — 10]. 
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his kingdom to Merlin Emrys, he proceeded to the 
north, a part of the island supposed at one time to 
have been the abode of the dead, a notion attested 
by so late an author as the Greek writer Procopius 
in the Cth century. Further, the district in the north 
to which Vortigern is made to go is called Gwynnwekl^ 
a derivative used probably as the plural of Gaynwas, 
which would mean the White or Blissful Abode. The 
compound, analysed into Gwas Gwyn^ of the same 
meaning, occurs in another story, which represents a 
solar hero, called Caswallawn sou of Beli, going in 
pursuit of his mistress, Pfldr daughter of Mygnach the 
Dwarf, who was carried away by the Eomans, according 
to one account to Rome, and according to another to 
Gwasgwyn. lie recovered her after a great battle with 
the Eomans, who, to avenge their defeat, afterwards 
invaded Britain under Julius Caesar:® another reference 
to the. same mythic expedition of Caswallawn’s makes 
him and his host settle permanently in Gwasgwyn.^ 
Now Caswallawn belongs to Welsh mythology, but his 
name happens to bo the same as that of the historical 
man Cassivellaunus of Caesar’s narrative, and Gwasgwyn^ 


^ San-Marte, in Ws Gildas ct Nennat^, p. 55, adopts the reading 
Gimnuesi, but there are diverse others all consistent with an original 
Guennaassi, w'hioh may also have had the shortened form Gunnuessi. 

^ Compare the use of gwas in speaking of an abode or mansion in 
Heaven in the Ek. of Taliessin, Skene, ij. 110; see also p.* 11 above. 
Probably the Gwysnieuryc of the Welsh version of Geoffrey, ij. 1945, 
derives its gwys from a very different origin, as the Latin version has 
Westimaria, p. 57, and Westmarialanda, p. 66. 

® The Triads, i. 53, 77, ii. 58, iii, 102 : see also San-Marte’i 
Geoffrey, p. 253, note. 

• Ib. i 40, ii. 5. 
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in the stories mentioned, originally meant Gwas Gtoyn, the 
White Mansion, the mythical abode of the happy dead ; 
but it was misinteri)rcted to refer to Gascony, which 
came to bo known in Welsh as Givusgwyn} It is to this 
mythic land of the White Mansion or Blissful Abode, 
whither the sun-god’s bride had becn^ hurried away by a 
rival, that the boy Merlin Emrys drove the aged and 
uxorious monarch once correctly styled Yortigern or 
supreme king. 

It may here be remarked that Yortigern resembled 
Cronus more closely in point of character than did the 
Dagda, whose name appears to stand for an earlier Dago- 
devos^ meaning the ‘good god,’^ in reference probably to 
the goodnatured disposition usually ascribed him in his 
last sphere of activity ; but no description of the corre- 
sponding portion of Yortigern’s career has reached us, 
while wo know that previous to his expulsion from his 
realm his reputation for cruelty and treachery was such 
that he was hated of his subjects. The crowning crime 
of his reign was his alliance with the enemies of his 
country and his marrying Ehonwtm,'^ ‘ White -mane,’ 
daughter of one of their two leaders, known by the simi- 
larly equine names, Ilengist and Ilorsa. This has to 
some extent to be regarded as history, for the confound- 
ing of Aurelius Ambrosius, who was probably engaged 
in opposing German invasions, with a mythic Ambrosius 

f 

^ Gwasgwyn also meant in Welsh a kind of horse for which Gascony 
was formerly famous. 

^ Por Dagda the decompouinled Dugan also occurs : see the Bh. of 
Leimtery 245 &. 

^ The form BoiceUy or Rmoenna, was obtained by a very easy mis- 
reading of Rduenn, or Ronuenn, GeoiFrey, pp. 84, 86. 
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in the person of Merlin Emrys, would bring in, 'as its 
natural complement, the explanation that the king, fabled 
to have been driven from power, deserved it because of 
his alliance with the invader ; but it fails to account for 
the original truculence of Vortigern’s character, which, 
looking at the Gre^k story of Cronus, 1 take to be pare 
and parcel of the ancient myth. 

It would be impossible, within the compass of these 
remarks, to touch, however slightly, on the many ques- 
tions which the mention of Merlin must suggest to your 
minds ; but before we have done with him, let us see in 
what form the crystal bower of the Mac Oc appears in 
his story. First, then, and foremost may be mentioned 
the legend which represents him going with his suite of 
nine bards into the sea in a Glass House, after which 
nothing more was ever heard of either him or them.^ But 
another story appears to have placed the Glass House in 
Bardsey,^ which probably derives its name from Merlin 
as the bard and prophet par excellence ; and we read that 
Merlin took with him into the Glass House the thirteen 
treasures^ of Britain, including among them such rarities 
as Arthur’s tartan that rendered its wearer invisible, 
Gwydno’s inexhaustible basket, and other articles of 
equally fabulous virtues. 

Further, a Welsh poet^ of the 15th century tells us that 


^ Triads^ iij. 10. 

^ The Brijthoii for 1860, pp. 372-3; the Grcal (London, 1805), 

p. 188. 

* Enumerated in the Brython, loc. cit. ; also in Guest’s Mah. ij. 354. 

* leuan Dyfi, quoted by Morris in his Celtic Remains^ s. v. Enfti, 
p. 170, wliere the author gravely disposes of the great enchanter as 
follows : ‘This house of glass, it seems, was the museum where they 
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the reason why Merlin entered the Glass House was in 
order to please his leman. This tallies with the account, 
in the romances, of Merlin’s final disappearance ; the per- 
son whom Merlin loved is called the Lady of the Lake, to 
whom he is represented as disclosing the secrets of his 
magic artj hut she would not rest satisfied until she had 
the means of detaining him for evermore. Merlin must 
teach her how she might imprison a man by enchant- 
ment alone in ‘a tour with-outen walles, or with-outo 
eny closure.’ He, understanding what it meant, declined 
for a while to consent; but her winning ways proved 
irresistible, for he showed her at length how to make 
‘a place feire and coucnable,’ so contrived by art and 
by cunning that it might never be undone, and that he 
and she ‘ should be there in joy and in solace.’ So one 
day when they were going hand in hand through the 
forest of Brdcilien, they found a ‘bussh that was feire 
and high of white hawthorne full of floures,’ and beneath 
that bush they sat them down in the shade. He fell asleep 
with his head on the lady’s lap ; but as soon as she found 
him fast asleep, she arose and gave effect to the feat 
of magic she had learned : she ‘ made a cernc with hir 
wymplo all a-boute the bussh and all a-boutc Merlin, and 
be-gan hir enchaunterhentz soche as Merlin hadde hir 
taught, and made the cerne ix tymos, and ix tymes hir 
enchauntementes.’ When he woke he looked around 
^and hyjn semed he was in the feirest tour of the worlde, 
and the moste stronge.’ He could not issue thence, but 
the Lady of the Lake promised to spend the greater part 

kept their curiosities to be seen by everybody, but not handled ; and 
it is probable Myrddin, who is said to live in it, was the keeper of their 
musettm at that time.’ 
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^of every day with him, as she could go in and out at will. 
Such is a summary of the story, ^ to which should be 
added that when Merlin had been missed at Arthur’s 
court and several knights hacf gone in search of him, one 
of them, as he was passing through the forest of Br^cilien, 
heard a groaning close by him ; so be looked up and 
down, ‘and nothinge he saugh, but as it hadd'^ ben a 
smoke of myste in the eyre that myght not passe onto/ 
Merlin then, speaking out of the smoke of mist to the 
knight, explained to him how he came lO be thus impri- 
soned, adding that no one should any more address him,, 
save his mistress alone, since the knight would never be 
able to find the spot again.‘^ Another story places the 
scene in another forest. Lastly, Merlin’s prison is repre- 
sented as a sepulchre of marvellous beauty, in which his 
Icman has by magic arts entombed him alive, ^ a view 
partially reflected by old Welsh poetry in that it makes 
Merlin ‘the man who speaks from the grave,’ where he 
is consulted with deference and respect by Gwendyd, 
who is, moreover, not associated with his interment : they 
address one another as brother and sister,^ which recalls 
the romance that represents the Lady of the Lake always 
a virgin, as regarded the enchanter, who doted on her 
charms. According to another legend, of Breton origin,^ 

^ See the Early English Text Society’s edition of Merlin (1865 — 
1869), pp. 680-1; and Southey’s Introd. to his ed. of Kyng Arthur, &c, 
(London, 1817), pp. xlv — xlviij, quoted in Guest’s Mab. i. 216 — 218. 

2 E. Eng. T. Society’s Merlin, pp. 692-3 ; Southey’s Introd. p. xlviij. 

^ Southey’s notes to his Kyng Arthur, ij, 463 — 468 ; Guest, i. 219. 

^ Red Booh of Ilergest, see Skene, ij, 234, and i. 462 — 478 et seq, 

® Southey’s Introd. p. xlviij, where he refers to Anne Plumptre as 
his authority. He meant, I find, her Narrative of a Three Jeari 
Residence in France, &c. (London, 1810), iij. 187, 
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Hs mistress chose to enclose him in a tree, but nobody 
knows where, though it is sometimes surmised to have* 
been on a little island, off the Bee du Eaz, called Sein, 
which is fabled to have bedn also the scene of his birth. 
Tennyson describes Merlin’s prison as 

* an oak, so liollow huge and old 
It look’d a tower of ruin’d masonwork/ 

This deviates greatly from the original myth, but it 
retains one important feature : it makes Merlin immortal. 
He may pine away like Tithonus, but he is a god,^ who 
cannot die ; his living spirit abides with his dead body, 
an idea which Ariosto expresses with ghastly vividness 
in the words — 

* Col corpo morto il vivo spirto alberga/* 

Similarly, the fact of the Lady of the Lake being 
represented coming every day to solace Merlin in his 
loneliness, is in thorough harmony with the mytho- 
logical notion that made the dawn-goddess sometimes 
ally herself with the sun-god and sometimes with one of 
his dusky rivals. The same remark applies with even 
more force to the descriptions of Merlin’s abode as a 
house of glass, as a bush of white thorns la^n with 
bloom, as a sort of smoke of mist in the air, or as ^ a clos 
, . , . nother of Iren, ne stiell, ne tymbir, ne of ston, but 
.... of the aire with-oute cny othir thinge be enchaunte- 
mente so stronge, that it may neuer be vn-don while the 
worlde ehdureth.’^ These pictures vie with one another 

^ l8 it possible that we owe Merlin’s name or surname of AmhrvsiuA 
to some pedant who had Merlin’s divinity in view 1 

2 Orlando Furioso^ canto iij. 11; Guest, i 219. 

* Merlin, p. 693, 
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in transparent truthfulness to the original scene in nature, 
witl' the sun as the centre of a vast expanse of light, 
which moves with him as he hastens towards the west. 
Even when at length one saw* in Merlin but a magician, 
and in his pellucid prison but a work of magic, the 
answer to the question, what had become of him and it, 
continued to be on(f which the storehouse of nature-myths 
had supplied. Where could Merlin have gone but whither 
the sun goes to rest at night, into the dark sea, into an 
isle surrounded by the waves of the wjst, or into the 
dusk of an impenetrable forest ? So it came about that 
legend sends Merlin to sea in his house of glass never 
more to be heard of, or dimly moors him in the haze of 
Bardsey, or else it leaves him bound by the spells of his 
own magic in a lonely spot in the sombre forest^ of 
%&ilien, where Breton story gives him a material prison 
in a tomb, at the end of the Yal des Fdcs, hard by the 
babbling fountain of Baranton, so beloved of the muse of 
romance. For me, however, the other stories which leave 
Merlin in an isle off the Welsh or the Armoric coast have 
more interest just now, as they help more than anything 
else to explain, how the Zeus of the Celts could become 
so intimately associated with the sea as we found him to 
be under the names Lliid, NM, Flodens. 


^ The Brython for 1861, p. 341, mentions an Anglesey legend, 
recorded by Lewis Morris, wliicli represented Merlin living do a wild 
spot in a forest, with his sister keeping house for him. He was a great 
magician, but whoever w.ished to consult him must olfer him drink, as 
he never remained any time in the same jrlace without drink. What 
the interpretation of this curious statement may be, I know not lor 
certain ; hut compare the libation funnel in the floor of the temple or 
ISTodens. 
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MERim Emets and Maxen. 

This is ail corrohorated by the name of Merlin, which 
is in Welsh Myrdyn, and by its association with Car- 
marthen, in Welsh ‘Caer Vyrdin,’ ‘Myrdin’s Cacr or 
Portress.’ On the other hand, it is a matter of no 
doubt that here Myrdin is the regular and correct form 
of the ancient Brythonic name of the place, namely, 
Moridumn, which meant a sea-fort, and correctly described 
the spot, in that it is reached by the tides in the Towy. 
Thus we have Myrdin as the name of the enchanter aud 
as that of the town, which is to be explained by au acci- 
dent of Welsh, my conjecture being that the two names 
were distinguished, in an earlier stage of the language, 
by a difference of termination. We have only to take 
Moridumn as given by Ptolemy,^ and to suppose a 
derivative of a common form made from it, and -ste 
have 3Ior{dtinjos,‘^ which might mean ‘ him of Moridumn 
or the sea-fort.’ Taken in reference to Carmarthen, 
it would explain the legend which makes the prophet 
a native, under peculiar circumstances, of that town; 
but taken in connection with his mythic homo and prison, 
it suits his abode in Bardsey or the Armoric isle of 

Sein, where he was also believed to have been born; 

- - * - - 

^ Geograj)Maf ed. C. Muller (Paris, 1883), lib. ij. cap. 3 , 12 (i. p. 101). 
As the name of another town south or east of the Severn sea, it read^ 
in the Antonine Itinerary Moridmo and MaridiinOf and Partliey prints 
Muridimo: see his ed. pp. 231, 234. 

2 As a parallel to Moridimjos shortened into ‘Myrdin,’ I may nientiont 
the Gaulish toovtlovs (p. 46), which we have in Welsh in the epithet 
of Morgant Tud in the romance of Gereint and Enid {R. B. Mab. pp. 
261, 286-7). Morgan! was the great physician of Arthur’s court ; can 
tud have originally meant a public leech or the medicine man of the 
state} 
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and as pedantry has had a hand in naming him, we may 
render Merlims Amhrosius into English as ‘ the Divine 
or Immortal One of the Strongliold of the Sea.’ Car- 
marthen enters into another legend whioh represents that 
town built by a princess called Elen Liiydawg, or Elen 
Mistress of a Host ; that is but another way of describing 
the Lady of the Lalce constructing a house of glass or 
some still more pellucid material to be Merlin’s prison. 
It is also remarkable that Elen is represented as causing 
to be built the highest fortress in Arvon, wherein wo 
seem to have a reference to Dinas Emrys, the spoi from 
which Merlin Emrys expelled Vijytigern. 

The Elen I have referred to^ds a personage of no 
merely incidental interest, and her story is essential to 
the theory of the identity of Aengus the Mac Oc with 
•»ur Merlin Emrys. The name Elen still belongs to 
mythology in Wales : thus in Arvon, for instance, Arian- 
rhod (p.. 90) is said to have had three sisters who lived 
with her in her castle in the sea. They were named Given 
or Gwennan, Maelan and Elen ; ^ all appear, like Arian- 
rhod, to have belonged to the class of goddesses asso- 
ciated with the dawn. So also with an Elen said by 
Geoffrey to have been ravished on Mont St. Michel by 
the Spanish giant to whom a passing reference has 
already been made (p. 91). That incident is to be 
interpreted to mean the dawn passing into the gloaming, 
and finally losing itself in the darkness of night, » view 
corroborated by the fact that she is treated as sister of 

* See roy Fairy Tales in the Cymmrodor, vi. 162-3. In Arvnii the 
mythic name Elen becomes, .according to rule, Elan; wliile the ordinary 
name Ellon, much used in Wales, is pronounced in Arvon Elin, when- 
ever E'Unor, of which it is a shortened form, is not preferred. 
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a solar kniglit of Arthur’s court, called Hovel:* this 
last name means able to see or easy to be seen, that is 
to say, conspicuous, a fitting designation, whichever 
meaning you take, for a sun hero. But to return to 
Elen Liiydawg: she is the heroine of an old Welsh saga 
known as the Dream of Maxcn the Gwlcdig. The 
following is an abstract of it : ^ — Maxen was emperor of 
Eome and the handsomest of men, as well as the wisest, 
with whom none of his predecessors might compare. 
One day he and his courtiers went forth to hunt, and in 
the course of the day ho sat himself down to rest, while 
his chamberlains protegfeed him from the scorching rays 
of the sun with thef» ' shields. Beneath that shelter 
ho slept, and he dreamt that he was travelling over 
hill and dale, across rich lands and fine countries until 
at length he reached a sea-coast. Then he crossed the 
sea in a magnificent ship and landed in a great city in 
an island, which ho traversed from the one shore till he 
was in sight of the other : there we find him in a district 
remarkable for its precipitous mountains and lofty clifis, 
from which he could descry an isle in front of him, sur- 
rounded by the sea. He stayed not his course until 
he reached the mouth of a river, where he found a castle 
with open gates. lie walked in, and there beheld a' 
fair hall built of stones precious and brilliant, and roofed 
with shingles of gold. To pass by a great deal more 
gold and silver and other precious things, Maxen found 


^ Howel is the colloquial pronunciation of what would, in hook- 
Welsh, be Hywel: compare the note on Oicdriy p. 63. 

^ B, B. Mah, pp. 82 — 92; Guest, iij. 276—290; but I have also 
made use of a copy by Mr. J, Gwenogvryn Evans of the fragment lai 
the Hengwrt MS. numbered 54. 
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in the hall four persons, namely, two youths playing at 
ches» : they were the sons of the lord of the castle, who 
was a venerable, gray-haired man, sitting in an ivory 
chair adorned with the images of two eagles of ruddy 
gold. He had bracelets of gold on his arms and many a 
ring glittered on his fingers: a massive gold torque 
adorned his neck, wliile a frontlet of the same precious 
metal served to restrain his locks. Hard by sat his 
daughter in a chair of ruddy gold, and her beauty was 
so transcendent, that it would be no moia' easy to look 
at her face than to gaze at the sun when his rays are 
most irresistible. She was clad in white silk, fastened 
on her breast with brooches of ruddy gold, and over it 
she wore a surcoat of golden satin, while her head was 
adorned with a golden frontlet set with rubies and 
gems, alternating with pearls and imperial stones. The 
narrator closes his description of the damsel by giving 
her a girdle of gold and by declaring her altogether the 
fairest of the race. She rose to meet Maxen, who 
embraced her and sat with her in her chair. At this 
point the dream was suddenly broken off by the rest- 
lessness of the horses and the hounds, and the creaking 
of the shields rubbing against each other, which woke 
the emperor a bewildered man. Eeluctantly and sadly 
ae moved, at the advice of his men, towards home ; for 
he could think of nothing but the fair maiden in gold. 
In fact there was no joint in his body or even as- aiuch 
as the hollow of one of his nails which had not become 
charged with her love. When his courtiers sat at table 
to eat or drink, he would not join them, and when they 
went to hear song and entertainment, he would not go, 
or, in a word, do anything for a whole week but sleep as 

M 2 
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often as the maiden slept, whom he beheld in his dreams. 
When he was awake she was not present to him, nor 
had he any idea where in the world she was. This went 
on till at last one of his nobles contrived to let him 
know, that his conduct in neglecting his men and his 
duties was the cause of growing discontent. Thereupon 
he summoned before him the wise men of Eome and 
told them the state of mind in which he was. Their 
advice was that messengers should he sent on a three 
years’ quest to the three parts of the world, as they 
calculated that the expectation of good news would help 
to sustain him. But at the cud of the first year the 
messeiagers returned unsuccessful, which made Maxen 
sad; so other messengers were sent forth to search 
another third of the world. They returned at the end 
(if their year, like the others, unsuccessful. Maxen, 
now in despair, took the advice of one of his courtiers 
and resorted to the forest where he had first dreamt of 
the maiden. When the glade was reached, he was able to 
give his messengers a start in the right direction. They 
went on and on, identifying the country they traversed 
with the emperor’s description of his march day by day, 
until at last they reached the rugged district of Snowdon, 
and beheld Mona lying in front of them flat in the sea. ' 
They 2>i'oceeded a little further and entered a castle 
where Carnarvon now stands, and there beheld the hall 
roofed -with gold : they walked in and found Kynan and 
Adeon playing at chess, while their father Euclav, son 
of Zaradawg, sat in his chair of ivory, with his daughter 
Elen seated near him. They saluted her as empress of 
Home, and proceeded to explain the meaning of an act 
she deemed so strange. She listened courteously, but 
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declined to go with them, thinking it more appropriate 
that the emperor should come in person to fetch, her. 
In due time he reached Britain, which he conquered 
from Beli the Great and his sons; then ho proceeded 
to visit Elen and her father, and it was during his stay 
here, after the marriage, that Elen had Carmarthen built 
and the stronghold in Eryri The story adds Caerleon 
to them, but distinguishes the unnamed Snowden city 
as the favourite abode of her and her husband. The 
next thing she undertook was to employ the hosts at her 
command in the construction of roads between the three 
towns, which she had caused to be built in part payment 
of her maiden-fee. But Maxen remained here so many 
years that the Eomans made an emperor in his stead. 
So at length he and Elen, and her two brothers and 
their hosts, set out for Eomo, which they had to besiege 
and take by storm. Maxen was now reinstated in power, 
and he- allowed his brothers-in-law and their hosts te 
settle where'i'er they chose; so Adeon and his men 
came back to Britain, while Kynan and his reduced 
Brittany and settled there. 

Such is a summary of this curious story, which sounds 
far too native to have originally had a Eoman emperor 
for its herf‘. Whose place, then, has Maxen usurped in 
it, you may ask. I have no hesitation in suggesting that 
it was that of Emrys, and I think I can assign at least 
one of the reasons why Maxen^ the Owledig tori: the 
place of Emrys the Gwledig. The heroine is called Elen 
Liiydawg, that is, Elen mistress and owner of a host, 
or the Elen who made expeditions with a host; but I 
take her host to have been of a mythical nature, and the 
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Triads^ treat it as one of the Three Silver Hofts led out 
of Britain, leaving it a prey to its foes : in fact, Elen’s 
host is virtually to be equated with St. Ursula’s host of 
11,000 virgins, whom the Euhemcrists wish to treat as 
brides intended for Maximus and his men. These virgins 
may be compared with the smaller ^uite of the heroine 
of an Irish romance to be mentioned shortly; but for 
those who tried to translate myth into history, they 
were hosts of armed men ; so it became necessary to face 
the question, who the tyrant was who led those troops 
abroad, and the choice very naturally fell on Maximus, 
the Maxon of the Welsh Dream with which you are now 
acquainted. For history speaks ^ of his revolt in Britain, 
of his lauding on the continent with the troops he could 
muster here, of his success in acquiring possession of 
<3laul and Spain, of the flight and death of the Emperor 
Gratian in the year 383. This, I take it, together with 
national vanity, was the cause that led to the substitution 
of Maxen for Emrys, and it supplies the key to a' puzzle 
in the Nennian Genealogies,® which make Maxen descend 
from Constantine the Great : this was because Emrys is 
commonly represented as the son of Constantine. 

^ i. 40 = ij. 5. 

2 See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 
1881), iij. 358 — 362. Gibbon is seldom deiected napping, but I cannot 
help finding somewhat too much of the myth in his statement about 
Maximus (p. 360), that ‘ the youth of the island crowded to his standard, 
and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which were long afterwards 
remembered as the emigration of a considerable part of the British 
nation.’ 

® The British Museum MS. HarL 3859, fol. 193 5; see also the 
Annodea CambricB, Preface, p. z. 
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The narrator of the Dream of Maxen remarks, in con- 
nection with the mention of Elen ordering the roads to 
be made from one town to another, that they were there- 
fore Gelled the roads of Elen Liiydawg : this is still the 
•case, as it is not unusual to find a mountain track in 
Wales termed Eford Elen, ^Elen’s Road,’ or Sarn Eleu,“ 
•^Elen’s Causeway and there is a certain poetic pro- 
j)riety in associating the primitive paths and roads of the 
country with this vagrant goddess of dawn and dusk. 
Similarly, Nennius’ account of the British auxiliaries of 
Maximus has a mythic tone about it, which is worth 
noticing. ^ The seventh emperor,’ he says, ‘ who reigned 
in Britain was Maximianus,- the man who went with all 
the soldiers of the Brythons from Britain, and killed 
Oratian king of the Romans; and he held the govern- 
ment of the whole of Europe, and would not allow the 
soldiers who had gone with him to return to Britain to 
their wives, th(3ir children and their possessions ; but he 
gave them numerous tracts of country from the lake on 
the top of Mohs Jovis as far as the city which is called 

^ Our charlatans pretend, of course, that it is Helen and not Elen, 
At Carnarvon the Helen mania is so acute, that a place not far off, 
-called Coed Aim ever since the 14th century {R. B. Mah. p. 63), runs 
the risk of having its name permanently transmogrified into Coed 
Helen. 

^ See Nennius and Gildas, § 27 (p. 44), where our Maxen is called 
Maximianus, while Maximus is the name given his predecessor. There 
is considerable confusion as to these names, and the shortf/ied form 
Maxen points, though somewhat irregularly, to a Maxenftm as its 
etarting-point ; but in the Hennian Genealogy I have just referred to, 
I read the MS. abbreviation as MaxirUy which points unmistakably 
to a Maximus, But neither Maxen nor Maximy be it noticed, is to 
be treated as a genuine "Welsh form : both come from pedants and 
are faulty in point of phonology. 
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Cantguic and as far as Cruc Ochidient, that is to say, the 
Western Mound. These are the Armoric Brythons, and 
they have never returned hither to this day.’ Tho 
Cumulus Occulcntalis alludSd to sounds mythic enough toi 
figure in the same sort of stories as the forest of ]3r(icilicn 
or the isle of Sein ; not to mention that the choice of 
Brittany as the seat of the discharged auxiliaries may 
^ve been from the first dictated, at least in part, by 
•mythology. For tho Welsh for Brittany is Lhjdavf^ a 
name "which may have originally meant an abode of the 
dead, a light in which almost any land situated on the 
other shore would seem to have appeared to the Celts of 
antiquity. 

Be that as it may, I have tried to reinstate Emrj's or 
Myrdin Emrys in the place usurped by Maxen. From 
this it would follow, among other things, that he was the 
conqueror of this country from the chthonian divinity 
Beli the Great, which derives unexpected confirmation 
from a hitherto unexplained Triad, i. 1, which states that 
Britain’s first name, before it was inliabited, was Clas 
Myrdin, or Merlin’s Close. In this Triad, which must 
be the echo of an ancient notion, the pellucid walls 
confining Merlin become, by a touch of the pencil of the 
mythic muse, co-extensivo with tho utmost limits of our 
island home. Here may be compared Erinn when called 
the Island of Fdl^ which suggests tho possibility that the 
double meaning of ‘wall’ and ‘light’ attaching to its 
Welsh equivalent gwaw'i (pp. 123-4) has helped to give 
the Merlin myth the form in which we know it. But let 

' One of the tarns on Snowdon, several of wliicli have very uncanny 
associations, is called Llyn Llydaw, or the Lake of Llydaw* What 
can the meaning of the name have been 9 
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me now bring your attention back to the dreams about 
the dawn-goddess Elen, and tho conjecture that the real 
dreamer was not Maxen but Merlin Emrys; for I am 
persuaded that you will nof fail to recognize a more 
.primitive version of the same story in the following Irish 
tale, called the Vision of Aengus : ^ — 

One night Aengtfs tho Mac Oc dreamt that he sa v at his 
bedside a maiden the most beautiful in Eiirn : he made 
a move to take hold of her, but she vanished he knew 
not whither. He remained in his bed till the morning, 
but he was in an evil plight on account of tho maiden 
leaving him without vouchsafing him a word, and he 
tasted no food that day. The next night the same lovely 
form appeared again at his bedside, and this time she 
played on tho sweetest of musical instruments. The 
effect on him was much the same as before, and he fasted 
that day also. This went on for a whole year, and he 
became the victim of love; but he told nobody what 
ailed him. The physicians of Erinn were called in, and 
one of them at length guessed by his face what he was 
suflfering from : he bade his mother Boann be sent for 
to hear her son’s confession. She came and he told her 
his story. She then sent for tho Dagda his father, tO' 
Avhom she explained that their son was the victim of a 
wasting sickness arising from unrequited love, •which was 
considered a fatal disease in ancient Erinn. The Dagda 
•was in bad humour and declared he could do nothing, 
which was promptly contradicted*; for he was told that as 
he was the king of the Side^ that is of the gods and fairies 

^ Published in the Rev. Celtique, iii. 342 — 350, from the Egerton MS. 
1782 at the British Museum, by Dr. Ed. Muller. See also M. d’A. 
de Jubainville’s Cycle Myth. pp. 282-9. 
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of Erinn, he might send word to Bodb the Eed, king of 
the fairies of Munster, to use his great knowledge of the 
fairy settlements of Erinn to discover the maiden that 
haunted the Mac Oc’s dreams. Aengus had now been 
ill two years, and Bodb required a year for the search, 
but he proved successful before the year was out ; so 
he came with the news to the Dagda and took the Mac 
Oc to see if he could recognize the lady. The Mac Oe 
did so the moment he descried her, among her thrice fifty 
maiden companions. These, we are told, were joined two 
and two together by silver chains, and their mistress 
towered head and shoulders above the rest. Her name 
was Caerabar, or more shortly Caer, daughter of Etal 
Anbual, of the fairy settlement of IJaman in the land of 
Connaught. She wore a silver collar round her neck and 
a chain of burnished gold. Aengus was grieved that he 
had not the power to take her away; so he returned 
home, and the Dagda was advised to seek the aid of Ailill 
and Medb, the king and queen of the western kingdom. 
But Caer’s father declining to answer the summons 
that he should appear before them, an attack was made 
on his residence, when he himself was taken and brought 
before Ailill and Medb. He then explained to them 
that he had no power over his daughter, who with her 
companions changed their forms every other year into 
those of birds. In fact, he added that on the first day 
of the ensuing winter they would appear as 150 swans 
on iocA hel draccon occruit cliach^ or the Lake of (the) 
mouths of (the) Dragons, near Cliach’s Crowd. Peace 
was accordingly made with Etal, and Aengus betook 
him to the shore of the lake on the day mentioned. 
jEtecognizing Caer in the form of a swan, he called to her 
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and said, ‘ Come to speak to me, Caer.’ ‘ Wko calls me ?’ 
was the reply. ‘Aengus calls thee,’ he said. ‘I -will 
come,’ said she, ‘provided I ohtain that thou wilt on thy 
honour make for tho lake after mo.’ ‘ I will,’ said he. 
She accordingly came to him, whereupon he placed his 
two hands on her ;^then they flew off in the form of a pair 
of swans and they went thrice round the lake. They 
afterv'ards took their flight to the Brugh of the Boyne, 
where they made such enchanting music that it plunged 
everybody in a deep sleep, which lasted three days and 
three nights. Caer remained at the Brugh of tho Boyne 

f 

as the Mac Oc’s consort. 

Here must be added one or two extracts from the 
Irish manuscript, of the 14th century, called the Speckled 
Book : the first runs, in the words of O’Curry's transla- 
tion, as follows : ^ It is in the reign of Flam Cinaidh 
\Ginacl^ or ‘the voracious’] that tho Rowing -wheel, 
and the Broom out of Fanaid, and the Fiery Bolt, shall 
come. CUach was the harper of Smirdubh Mac Small, 
king of the three Rosses of Sliahh Bdn [in Connacht]. 
CUach set out on one occasion to seek the hand in mar- 
riage of one of the daughters of Bodhhh Derg, of the 
[fairy] palace of Femhen [in Tipperary]. He continued 
a whole year playing his harp, on the outside of the 
palace, without being able to approach nearer to Bodhbh, 
so great was his [necromantic] power ; nor did he make 

« 

^ The italics and the parentheses are O’Curry’s, whose rendering, 
though not quite accurate or without one ‘ bull/ will do for my pur- 
pose : see his MS, Materials, pp. 426-7, 632-3, and the original in the 
Lebar Brecc or Speckled Book, fol. 242 the reference is to the 
lithographed facsimile published by the E. Irish Academy, Dublin, 
1876. See also the Bk c^f Leinster, 169 a. , 
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any impression on the daughter. Ilowever, he continued 
to play on until the ground burst under his feet, and 
the lake which is on the top of the mountain sprang up 
in the spot : that is Loch BU ShdP One of the previous 
names of the lake was Loch Crotta Cliach^ or the Lake of 
Cliach’s Harps, as O’Curry renders it ; but the instru- 
ment was a crowd, not a harp, and its bulging shape may 
have helped to give a part of a hill a highly descriptive- 
name. The passage goes on as follows to explain the name 
Loch B41 S&d : — Coerabar hoeth^ the daughter of Elal 
Anbuail of the fairy mansions of Connacht, was a beautiful 
and powerfully gifted maiden. She had three times fifty 
ladies in her train. They were all transformed every 
year^ into three times fifty beautiful birds, and restored 
to their natural shape the next year. These birds were 
chained in couples by chains of silver. One bird among 
them was the most beautiful of the world’s birds, having 
a necklace of red gold on her neck, with three times fifty 
chains depending from it, each chain terminating in a 
ball of gold. During their transformation into birds, 
they always remained on Loch Crotta CUach [that is, the 
Lake of CliacEs Harps], wherefore the people who saw 
them were in the habit of saying : ‘ Many is the Scad 
[that is, a gem, a jewel, or other precious article] at 
the mouth of Loch Crotta this day.’ And hence it 
is called Loch Bdl Sdad [or the Lake of the Jewel 
Mouth]. ’ It was called also Loch Bel Dragain [or the 
Dragon-Mouth Lake]; because Ternog’s nurse caught 
a fiery dragon in the shape of a salmon, and St. Fursa 
induced her to throw it into Loch Bel SSad» And it is 


The original means ‘every second year.' 
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that dragon that will come in the festival of St. John, 
near the end of the world, in the reign of Flam Oinaidh, 
And it is of it and out of it shall grow the Fiery Bolt 
which will kill three-fourths^of the people of the world, 
men and women, boys and girls, and cattle, as far m the 
Mediten-anean Sea eastwards. And it is on that accDuiit 
it is called the DrSgon-Mouth Lake.’’ 

How closely the story of Acngus and Caer, which in 
some respects recalls that of Leda and the Swan, cor- 
responds to the Welsh Dream, I leave you to judge; 
furtlicr, the Irish prophecy reminds one to a certain 
extent of the event termed in Jforse literature, the Doom 
of the Powers ; but the reference to the Dragon should be 
examined in the light of the conjecture that the Welsh 
Elen’s northern stronghold occupied the site of Dinas 
Emrys, where Llud in a previous age had imprisoned 
the dragons that disturbed the peace of his dominions. 
Welsh story lays it to Yortigern’s charge as one of his 
great crimes that he disturbed them, whereby he brought 
calamity on his unfortunate country, which was destined 
to be free from oppression and safe against the sword of 
the foreigner so long as the dragons continued securely 
encisted in the subterranean lake in the fastness of 
Snowdon. Lastly, Caer’s 150 companions with their silver 
chains supply an explanation of the name Elen Liiydawg, 
that is Elen of the Host : her maiden attendants were 
her host, and it becomes also clear why her expedition 
in company with her husband *is spoken of as the de- 
parture of one of the three Silver Hosts of the Isle of 
Britain ; for the silver was not of the common terrestrial 
kind, but the ancient metal of a Celtic myth. How- 
ever, this is no answer to the further question which 
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suggests itself, namely, what interpretation one is to 
put on the presence of the attendant maidens, whether 
of Caer or Elen. Some, having regard to the number 
of St. Ursula’s companion^, would say that they mean 
the starry host of heaven, which goes away, so to say, 
with the dawn and appears again with the dusk. But 
another hypothesis is possible, and I 'venture to sketch 
it, chiefly as a means of connecting certain facts which 
are not altogether irrelevant. It is to the effect that the 
11,000 companions of Ursula might be regarded as an 
exaggeration of a far smaller number, and that those 
making up the latter might be reckoned the priestesses 
in attendance on the dawn-goddess, herself the consort 
of the god represented in the Merlin story as imprisoned. 
The attendant damsels might then be compared with 
the virgin priestesses of the isle of Scin, described by 
Mela as capable of taking any animal form they chose. 
In the case of Caer and her train the form preferred 
seems to have been that of swans, while in other cases 
they are mostly described more vaguely as birds, as when 
the goddess Dechterc is mentioned escaping, together 
with her fifty maiden companions, from her brother’s 
court in that form; but the coupling-chains^ of silver 
or gold are seldom wanting. The corresponding Welsh 
superstition prefers the goose to tlie swan, and makes an 
approach to Mela’s description of the maiden priestesses 
of Sein, in that it treats those who assume the anserine 
form as witches.^ This dates from remote antiquity, as 

1 See Windisch, pp. 136-7, 143-4, 207. 

^ I take the following from the MS. of a Welsh essay on the folk- 
lore of Carnarvonshire, written by Mr. E. Lloyd Jones, of Dinorwig, 
for a competition at the Eistedvod held at Carnarvon in August, 1 880, 
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it readily explains why the flesh of the goose was tapu 
to the Brythons of Caesar’s time : leporm et gallinam et 
anserem gustare fas non putant. Nor is it irrelevant to 
add, that the goose was sacred^n ancient Eome to Jupiter's 
consort Juno. 

and printed since in 1#ie American newspaper called the Vrych .* ‘ It 
was an evil omen/ he says, ‘ tc see geese on a lake at night ; those 
likewise must bo witches, and especially in case the tinie was the fiist 
Thursday night of the lunar month.’ My wife has also a distinct 
recollection of the same belief prevailing in Arvon when she was a 
child, and of the importance attached to the lirst Thur.^dav night (of 
the moon). This is all the more deserving uf mention, perhaps;, as 
Thursday is in Welsh ‘Dyd iaa/ that is to say Jeitdi, or Jove’s Day, 
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Camulos, Cumall and Nwyvre. 

Let me now touch on a question which ought perhaps 
to have been dealt with at an earlier stage : how could 
the Aryan Jupiter have acquired the comprehensive cha- 
^ racter which has just been ascribed, in the early stages 
of their history, to Nodens, together with the other Celtic 
gods to be identified with him, and to Zeus ? It has not, 
so far as I know, been minutely studied from this point 
of view ; but M. Gaidoz has devoted to the Roman Jupiter 
some general remarks, which are highly relevant and 
deserving of being given at greater length than was done 
in the passing reference already made to them (p. 55). 
According to him/ the .god of light and the sun became 
the god of the heavens by extension, and he points out 
certain traces of an ancient notion which ascribed the 
phenomenon of thunder to the sun : more correctly speak- 
ing, the lightning may have been represented as a spark 
from the fiery body of the sun ; but the god that occa- 
sioned the lightning might also be said to cause both 
the thunder and the rain that usually followed : in fact, 


i Etmksy pp. 88—90, 93. 
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there are even now nations, such as the Samoans,^ that 
directly attribute rain to the s\in. In other words, the 
sun is the king of the heavens, as poets have so often 
told us ; and even when one does not feel tlie immediate 
effect of his power, one supposes his presence bidiind the 
clouds that conceal him. The confusion between the 
sun-god and the sky-god is frequent in mythology, as it 
would seem to be in nature itself. Once one believers in 
the existence over our heads of a god in the sky, that is 
to say, of a man with more than human power, it is easy 
at one time to fancy there sevenil god^', relatioi: ^ (i one 
another, rivals or enemies, and at another to attribute all 
atmospheric phenomena to one and the sam(' god, one’s 
good father iu tlie lieavens — all that depends on the 
subjective disposition ot man ; so the ^urioty of his 
opinions, and, therefore, of his conceptions, must be 
understood in relation to epochs and surroundings in 
which his beliefs have not been reduced to the immutable 
regularity of dogmas. Such arc the views eutcrtaiiicd by 
M. Graidoz ; but how the sun should liave been thought 
a great hunter and warrior, needs no remark ; and how 
a god of this origin sliould become likewise that of the 
sea and the nether world, is a forni of the question Avhich 
did not come in M. Gaidoz’s way to discuss. It admits, 
however, of being readily answered in the same spirit as 
the other forms of it ; for the sun is seen to sink to the 
world beneath the horizon every evening, and rise 
thence in the morning, so that he might he said to pass 
half his time in the lower world. For the inhabitants of 


^ Turner’s Samoa^ p. 331. 
N 
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a maritime land this could not fail to present itself in a 
still more vivid light ; he would he seen to rise from the 
ocean in the morning to career over the waves and to 
deal slaughter among his enemies, the shades of night 
and the clouds that Avould hide his face from man ; while 
at the end of the day the converse phenomenon would 
present itself in the splendours of' his setting in the 
billows of the west. 

All these remarks must he taken for what they are 
worth, as an attempt to show how it is conceivable that 
a divinity originally a god of light and the sun should 
•come by degrees to have the character of a Eoman Jupiter 
or of a Celtic Nodens. The theory of the extension 
whereby a divinity originally a sun -god became also that 
of the heavens, has, as already explained, its etymological 
complement in the interpretation of his name Zeus or 
Jorc as the Bright or Shining One, together with the 
fact that the word remained also an appellative applicable 
to the sky or the open air. Now, though the Celtic 
god is not known to us under any form of this name of 
double import, we seem to detect him under names of 
other origin, but agreeing with that of Zem or Jove in 
connoting sky or atmosphere ; one should rather say that 
sky or atmosphere is otherwise their only signification. 
To one or two of them I would now call your attention ; 
the most important is the Camulus of the inscriptions 
alluded to in the first lecture. In Caviultis — in early 
Celtic probably Camulos — we seem to have, as was then 
suggested, the Celtic equivalent of the German himmel 
and its congeners ; the Irish form was Cumall, the name 
of the father of Finn, who fills a great place in Irish 
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legend and is usually called Finn mac Cumaill, or Finn 
son of Cumall ; the latter was the king- warrior of Erinn.^ 
Now the name of one of the Welsh equivalents of Finn 
mac Cumaill is Gwyn mab Nhd, or Gwyn son of Nud ; 
and in both jinn and gwyn we have the ordinary words 
for white or fair, and both personages so called were 
■celebrated as great htinters, while GAvyn is usually known 
to the Welsh as tire king of the Fairi|| and the other 
world generally. The designations Finn Inac Cumaill and 
Gwyn mab Nud would seem to oppose Cumall aiid Nud 
to, or equate them with, one another. 

Further, the story of Kulhwch and Olwen mentions 
Gwyn son of Nud with two other Gwyns, called respec- 
tively the son of Esni and the son of Nwyvre but the 
■composition of the lists of names in that piece is such as 
to allow of our supposing Gwyn son of N ud, and Gwyn 
son of Nwyvre, to have been really only one : Esni is a 
name otherwise unknown to me ; but Nwyvrc is the Welsh 
for the atmosphere, or the space in which the clouds 
float above the earth ; and in the designation Gwyn son 
of Nwyvro, we seem to have the exact rendering of Finn 
son of Cumall. The story also associates with Gwyn son 
of Nwyvre, a certain Fjlam mab Ntoyvrej whose name 
would mean Flame son of Atmosphere : he is probably 
to be identified with the personage otherwise called in 
the same story FJlewdur Fjlam Wledicj or Prince Ffleudur 

' See Futha Cafha Cnucha in the Rev. Gdt. ij. 89 ; Bk. of the Dun, 

42 a. 

® R. B. Mah. p. 106 : Lady Charlotte Guest’s edition omits these 
two Gwyns both in the text and the translation : see ij. 205, 259. 

® R. B. Mah. p. 107 ; Guest, ij. 261. 

■* R. B. Mai. p. 106 j Guest, ij. 269. 

H 2 
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Eflam, and also FJleudor mah Naf, or Ffleudor son of ITav; * 
wMle the Triads (i. 15 = ij. 2G = iij. 114) seem to speak 
of the same personage as Ffleudur Fflam son of Godo ; 
hut Godo is not known to have any other meaning than that 
of a cover, shelter or roof ; and in this kind of word, used 
as a proper name, we seem to have a synonym of Nwyvro 
or Sky in the sense of OiVavos and Yaruna. Nwyvre is 
also mentioned A another Triad (i. 40 = ij. 5), which 
alludes to an ej^^^lition to Gaul under the leadership of 
Gwenwynwyn and Gwanar, sons of Lliaw son of Nwyvre 
and of Arianrhod their mother. With the reference to 
Ffleudor son of Nav, may he mentioned an allusion in 
the same story to a Gwenwynwyn son of Naw^ to be 
corrected doubtless into Nav ; for there is a third passage 
in point which describes Gwenwynwyn as Arthur’s rhjsivr 
or huntsman, and calls him the son of Nav Gtjssevin^^ 
which means ‘first or original lord.’ Thus it is not 
improbable that in spite of the Lliaw or Lliaws of the 
Triads, Nwyvre was the same personage who ' is here 
called Nav Gyssevin. 

It is, however, a matter of some doubt whether the 
names Nav Gyssevin and Ntvyvrc or Godo referred to the 
Celtic Zeus in the first instance, and not rather to a for- 
gotten IJranus or Hymi, whoso name also meant the sky, 
considered as a cover, a darkening cover (p. 1 1 5). The same 
doubt would likewise attach to the ancient name Camulos 
and the Irish Cumall.^ On the other hand, it is not to 
be believed that a cosmic giant subjected to the treatment 

^ i?. B. Mah, p. 110; Guest, ij. 265. The MS. fflendor, 

2 R. B, Mah, p. 107 ; Guest, ij. 259 : the MS, has 7ia6^ while the 
other, R, B, Mah, p. 110, is naf, 

B, Mah, p. 108; Guest, ij. 262. 
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of Uranus or Hymi could figure as the Celtic Zeus ; so 
we should, in the case suggested, be left to suppose that 
the precarious personality of |he former had been early 
forgotten, and that his names had come to be treated 
as mere synonyms of those of the god whom one may, 
for brevity’s sake, call the Celtic Zeus or Mars- Jupiter. 
Hence the confusion that was likely to follow, as, for 
example, when Welsh T^ud: and Irish hfuada are found 
to occur in the pedigree of Gwyn and Finn respec- 
tively. It is worthy of a passing remark that we have 
a glimpse of somewhat similar confusion in the East, 
where Dyaus and Yaruna look, from our western point 
■of view, just as if they had exchanged places. Thus it 
is Dyaus, the namesake, so to say, of Zeus, that his son 
Indra severs from Prithivi or Earth, and it is he that is 
usually consigned to insignificance and oblivion; while 
it is Yaruna, the namesake of Uranus, that assumes the 
role of a supreme god, the upholder of the universe, 
and the preserver of order both physical and moral. It 
is right, however, to say that another view is possible, 
namely, that the Aryans of the pro-ethnic period used 
the prototypes of the names Zeus and Uranus loosely, 
without settling which was to be Zeus and whicli Uranus, 
and that their descendants decided their respective appli- 
cation independently of one another, and in such a way 
•that lie who was called Zeus by one branch of the family 
was called Uranus by another. Hut on the whole I'c seems 
■safer to regard the usage as fixed for all in the earlier 
stage, and to treat the dificrence to which reference has 
just been made as of later growth, the result, in fact, of 
the synonymity of the two sets of names. 
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Sites Sacred to the Celtic Zeds. 

By way of recapitulating the burden of these last 
remarks, one may on the whole say that the supreme 
god of the ancient Aryans was originally designated, 
not the Sky or Heaven, hut the Bright Being, a namo 
known in Greek as Zei's, genitive A6os, and its congeners, 
which, while recalling the idea of sky, heaven or atmo- 
sphere, referred to him, in the first instance, as the great 
light and sun of the world of the early Aryans (p. 116). 
This harmonizes with the fact that Zeus was represented 
as haimting the elevated points of the countries inhabited 
by the Hellenic race, whether one regard the highest 
ground in Greek cities, Avhich was usually crowned with 
his temple, or the loftiest mountains in their lands, the- 
summits of which were also sacred to liini. It might, 
however, be urged that it was but natural for the high 
esteem in Avhich the god was held to find its expression, 
in the placing of his image or fane on a site physically 
high, and especially in the case of him whom the wor- 
shipper thought supreme. It might be added in the 
same direction that this hamiting the heights was not 
peculiar to him or any special kireS of divinity, seeing 
that the Welsh god of the dead, Gwyn ab Nud, displayed 
the same predilection for high ground, and that in Gaul 
a god of a very different nature, the Gaulish Mercury, 
had his temples crowning the Pay de Dome, the Donon 
and other elevations in that country. Still it may be 
doubted whether this way of looking at the matter could 
lead us to the true and original reason for associating 
Zeus with the mountain- tops and the pure ether in which 
lie was supposed to dwell in his celestial city on the 
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summit of Olympus ^in Thessaly, that land which was 
the home of the Greeks before they spread further south- 
wards. The choice of the god’s seat of superiority, over- 
looking the landscape below, would certainly seem to 
have been dictated, at least in part, by his solor origin 
and connection with the sky. There on the mountain- 
top he was supposed to rule the weather: tliero the 
clouds gathered themselves together before making their 
descent on the plains below; thence the flashes of the 
god’s lightning burst forth at one time, and thither the 
mists might be seen at another lazily creeping. Such 
were the phenomena which the ancient Greeks associated 
with Zeus, and a richly mythical poem in the Welsh 
language refers to the Celtic Zeus as the blazer of the 
mountain-top.^ 

Further, the views of the Greeks and the Celts as to 
the method of procuring rain from the god, when the 
earth suffered from excessive drought, will be seen from 
the following instances to have coincided to a remarkable 
extent : I allude to the Lycaean mountain in Arcadia, the 
top of which was sacred to Zeus and stood so high that 
the greater part of the Peloponneso was to be seen from 
it.^ Now there was a story current to the effect that 
it was on that Peloponnesian height that the god had 
spent his childhood, and that once in times in the distant 
past an Arcadian king had there sacrificed his child on 
his altar. Within the sacred enclosure the god’s p’H'sence 
was always believed to shine so that nothing there could 
cast a shadow, and on the same mountain there bubbled 


^ Bk. of Taliesdn, xlviij. : see Skene, ij. 203. 

* Teubner’s Pamanias (ed. Schubart), ij. 153 {Arcadica, viij. 38, 7). 
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a sacred spring to which the priest went in times of great 
drought to procure rain. This he ctfected by touching 
the water in tlio holy well with a branch of oak; a vapour 
would then be scon to arise from it and go on forming till 
the country round had been blessed with the wished-for 
showers.^ The means adopted to get the god to grant 
rain were borrowed from the arsenal of ancient magic, 
which relied to a great extent on a sort of association of 
ideas, solemn mimicry of the action wished for being 
regarded as forcing the god whom the worshipper intended 
to influence, to put forth the activity desired. 

"With the sacred Arcadian well I would now compare 
a Breton one to which recourse is had with the same 
object; I allude to the Fountain of Baranton in the 
forest of Brdcilien, so famous in the romances. Thither 
the people of the country resorted in the early Middle 
Ages ; when they wanted rain, they would take up 
the tankard always at hand and throw some of the 
water from the spring on a slab near it. Bain would 
then fall in abundance, and one romancer^ makes this 
the means of bringing on a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning. Now the water, on the brink of which fairies 
loved to disport themselves, issued near the perron oi 
tomb in which Merlin had been incarcerated, and the 
whole was overshadowed by a mighty tree.^ This is all 
the more to the point, since the enchanter as the youth 
Merlin Ambrosius expelling the old duke Vortigern from 

1 Teubner’s Pausanias, ij. 152 {Arcadiea, viij. 38, 4) ; Prellet’s Gr. 
Myth.^ i. 100-2. 

Huon de Mery (od. Tarb^ Bheims, 1851), pp. 126-7, quoted ia 
Guest’s Mob. i. 220. 

* Guest’s Mah. note, i. 219 — 224. 
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his own, is one of the Brythonic equivalents, as already 
suggested, of the Mac Oc driving his father the Dagda 
from his house and home, and young Zeus banishing 
his father Ci’onus (pp. 147, *151). So wo should pro- 
bably be right in assuming the spring, the ^omb, the 
slab and the tree, to have all belonged to the Celtic 
Zeus, and that it wfis he who was f>riginally supposed to 
give the rain, and to cause the storm of thuud(w and 
lightning. An incident of the same kind is related in 
connection with the story of Owoin ab tJrien: he was 
told that, in order to make the Black ICnight he desired 
to encounter come forth to fight with him, he should go 
to a spot where a largo tree overshadowed a well, hard 
by which lay a marble slab with a silver tankard fastened 
to it. Owein finds the place, takes up the silver tankard, 
and dashes water from it with such elfect on the slab 
that it brings on a fearful hail-storm, which strips the 
tree of all its foliage, and causes wide-spread devastation 
in the domains of the Black Knight,^ vdio in consequence 
thereof rides forth to avenge himself on the intruder. 

Lastly may bo mentioned the ease of the Snowdonian 
tarn Dulyn or Black Lake, of which we have an account, 
published in the year 1805, to the following effect 
‘ There lies in Snowdon Mountain a lake called Dulyn, 
in a dismal dingle surrounded by high and dangerous 
rocks: the lake is exceedingly black, and its fish are 
loathsome, having large heads and small bodies. No 
wild swan or duck or any kind* of bird has ever been 
seen to light on it, as is their wont on every other Snow- 

1 R B. Mah. pp. 167-9, 171-2 j Guest, i. 47-9, 53-4.’ 

^ The Brython for 1859, p. 88; Guest’s Mab, note, i 226 ; The Great 
for 1805, p, 285, where an authority is quoted from the year 1721. 
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doniaa lake. In this same lake there is a row of stepping- 
stones extending into it; and if any one steps on the stones 
and throws water so as to wet the furthest stone of the 
series, which is called the*Eed Altar, it is but a chance 
that you do not get rain before night, even when it is 
hot weather.’ This helps us to understand the others ; 
for the fact of the furthest stone hc^ng called the Eed 
Altar, even supposing it to have been naturally red, 
which is not suggested, loaves us the word allawr^ 

‘ altar,’ which cannot be explained except on the suppo- 
^tion, that the slab in the other stories was originally 
an altar on which to sacrifice to the god. What the 
sacrifices consisted of, we cannot tell ; but it is not impro- 
bable that the victims were now and then human, espe- 
cially in times of great distress or national calamity ; in 
the Celtic instances, the water was thrown on the god’s- 
altar instead of being touched with the sacred twig of 
oak as in Arcadia, when rain was the object of the cere- 
mony. 

One at least of these sacred spots retains to this day 
some of its ancient prestige, namely, the Fountain of 
Baranton ; it is true that it is no longer regarded with 
the awe which made one of the romancers speak of it as 
la perillcuse fontaine;'^ for owing to its mineral nature, 
and the bubbling of its water when a bit of iron or copper 
is thrown into it, little children amuse themselves, we 
are told by M. de Villemarqud, by dropping pins into it, 
whilst addressing it in the most familiar manner, Ris doncy 
fontaine de Berendon. But it still retains its pluvial 
importance; for in seasons of drought the inhabitants 


* Guest’s Mah. note, i. 220. 
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of the surrounding parishes, we are told, go to it in pro- 
cession, headed by their five great banners and their 
priests ringing bells and ehantiiig psalms. On arriving, 
the rector of the canton dips the foot of the cross in the 
water, and it is sure to rain within a week^s thne.^ This 
iugciuious compromise between Christ and. Merlin has 
probably no exact ^larallel in this country : wc have no 
banneri'd processions to the tcnicnos of an eflete Jupiter* 
we have I'ain-prayers instead. 

There is an Irish tale which is ivoiib citing here, as it 
gives a somewhat detailed account of a spot sacred to a 
god, to be identified probably with the subject of this 
lecture. It relates to an adventure which happened to 
Diarmait or Derraot, a well-known hero of Goidelic 
romance, of whom much is said m Irish legend and 
romance. Diarmait and Finn mac Cumaill once on 
a time set out in search of certain of the latter’s 
men who had been carried away by a wizard chief, 
and they sailed together towards the west till they 
came near a steep cliff which seemed to reach to the 
clouds. Leaving Finn and his party below, Diarmait 
undertook to climb the clifi and search the island, and 
after incredible perils and exertions ho found himself on 
the top. “He now looked inland” — to give the story in 
the words of Dr. Joyce^ — “and saw a beautiful country 
spread out before him : — a lovely, flowery plain straight 
in front, bordered with pleasant hills, and shadi'd with 


^ Ib. i. 225, where Lady Ch. Guest quotes from Villemarqud’s 
charming account of his Visite au Tombeau de Merlin, in the Revue 
de Paris, Vo], xli. pp. 47 — 58. 

* Old Celtic Romances, translated from the Gaelic (London, 1879), 
pp. 246—259, 266. 
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groves of many kinds of trees. It was enough to banish 
aU care and sadness from one’s heart to view this country, 
and to listen to the warbling of the birds, the humming 
of the bees among the flowers, the rustling of the wind 
through the trees, and the pleasant voices of the streams 
and waterfalls. Making no delay, Diarmait set out to 
walk across the plain. He had not been long walking 
when he saw, right before him, a great tree laden with 
fruit, overtopping all the other trees of the plain. It 
was surrounded at a little distance by a circle of pillar- 
stones ; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in 
the centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a 
spring well, with a large, round pool as clear as crystal ; 
and the water bubbled up in the centre, and flowed 
away towards the middle of the plain in a slender stream. 
Diarmait was glad when he saw the well ; for ho was hot 
and thirsty after climbing up the cliff. He stooped 
down to take a drink; but before his lips touched the 
water, he heard the heavy tread of a body of wairiors, 
and the loud clank of arms, as if a whole host were com- 
ing straight down on him. He sprang to his feet and 
looked round ; but the noise ceased in an instant, and he 
could see nothing. After a little while he stooped again 
to drink; and again, before he had wetted his lips, he 
heard the very same sounds, nearer and louder than 
before. A second time he leaped to his feet ; and still 
he saw no one. He knew not what to think of this; 
and as he stood wondering and perplexed, he happened 
to cast his eyes on the tall pillar-stone that stood on the 
brink of the well ; and he saw on its top a large, beautiful 
drinking-horn, chased with gold and enamelled with 
precious stones. ‘Now surely,’ said Diarmait, ‘I have 
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been doing wrong ; it is, no doubt, one of the virtues of 
this well, that it will not let any one drink of its waters 
except from the drinking-horn.’ So he took down the 
horn, dipped it into the well, and drank without hindrance, 
till he had slaked his thirst. Scarcely had h( taken the 
horn from his lips, when he saw a tail gruaguch ^ coming 
towards him from the east, clad in a cchnplete suit o^ 
mail, and fully armed with' shield and helmet, sword and 
spear. A beautiful scarlet mantle hung over his armour, 
fastened at his throat by a golden brooch ; and a broad 
circlet of sparkling gold was bended in front across his 
forehead, to confine his yellow hair, and keep it from 
being blown about by the wind. As he came nearer, he 
increased his pace, moving with great strides; and Diar- 
raait now observed that he looked veiy wrathful. He 
offered no greeting, and showed not the least courtesy ; 
but addressed Diarmait in a rough, angry voice — ‘ Surely, 
Diarnlait O’Duibne, Erinn of the green plains should be 
wide enough f^~^ou ; and it contains abundance of clear, 
sweet water kt fts crystal springs and green -bordered 
streams, from ’iji^ich you might have drunk your fill. 
Eut you have home into my island without my leave, 
and you have taken my drinking-horn, and have drunk 
from my well ; and this spot you shall never leave till 
you have given me satisfaction for the insult.’” Then 
began a duel which lasted all day ; but when the evening 
came, the gruagach suddenly sprang outside the range of 


^ The word gmagach is usually supposed to mean a long-haired crea- 
ture, and it is commonly applied to a giant or any kind of uncanny 
fellow, for instance, in the stories in Campbeirs Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands ; but it is also employed of a female : see Campbell, 
i. 23-1 
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Diarmait’s sword, and with a great hound leaped into the 
well: down he w'cnt, leaving his antagonist wondering 
at his disappearance and smarting from liis wounds. 
Diarmait then walked towards the end of a great forest 
that stretched from the mountain to the plain, and, espy- 
ing a herd of speckled deer, he killed one of them ; then 
he lit a fire and cooked a part of the ‘doer’s flesh, which, 
together with some draughts of clear water from the 
drinking-horn, formed his supper. lie slept soundly, and 
his breakfast was of the same description as his previous 
meal. When he had done, he went to the well and found 
the grmgach there awaiting him : he w'as more wroth 
than the first day, as he now complained that Diarmait 
had hunted on his land and killed some of his speckled 
deer ; so they fought as before and with the same result, 
that the gruagach disappeared at dusk into the well. 
This scene repeated itself each day till the evening of 
the fourth, when Diarmait, finding his antagonist draw- 
ing towards the well, threw his arms roim^.him) and both 
sank into the well. At length they r^|>^d the bottom 
in Tlr fa Tom, or the Land beneath tl^jJBillow', and the 
gruagach, disengaging himself, left Diarmait alone in a 
strange land, where, however, he fell in with the grua- 
gacKs brother, who complained that he had been disin- 
hetrited by the gruagach, or the Knight of the Fountain 
as he called him. So Diarmait allied himself with the 
former, and they made war on the Knight of the Foun- 
tain, who was ultimately routed and slain by the hero of 
the tale. 

A story of which Diarmait was a principal figure 
required him of course to be victorious in his contests, 
and this applied with special force to one in which the 
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ronianeer could make his hero right a wrong. On the 
other hand, the Knight of the Fountain taking possession 
of his brother’s kingdom is to be regarded as a vergipn 
of the disinheritance of the itagda by his son the Mac 
Oc; and the story comes pretty near a Welsh one, the 
hero of which is called I'Avyll, who is made, as rclat^'u 
in the Mabinogion,* to rid Arawn Head of Hades of a 
troublesome neighbour. This last would seem practically 
analogous to the Knight of the Fountain in the Irish story, 
and he bore the name Ilavgaa or Summer- white, which 
may be viewed as a corroboration of the conjeoti''re here 
offered. In the tree and the sacred spring one cannot 
help recognizing an early specimen of the holy wells still 
80 numerous in Ireland; and as to the richly adorned 
horn, which in the story of Diurmait takes the place of 
the silver tankard in that of Owein, we have a reference 
to the custom of providing wells, jmobably only holy 
ones, with vessels mentioned in Cormac’s Glossary. 
From an article there devoted to the word dna,'^ we learn 
that it was the name for small vessels at the wells under 
‘ the strict laws,’ that they were most usually of silver 
and intended for the weary to drink from, and that they 
served the kings of the country as a test of the respect 
in which the law of the land was held. This allusion to 
the weary drinking and the kings testing them subjects 
dates probably from a time when the original signification 
of the vessels had been forgotten : it was doubtless of a 
religious nature. * 

The circle of pillar-stones in the sacred island invaded 


^ R. B. Mob, pp. 1 — 7 ; Guest, i. 37 — 46. 
• The Stokes-O’Gonovan edition, p. 7. 
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hy Diarmait may, in the light of other allusions, be in- 
ferred to have represented the gods honoured there. 
Thus, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth,’ Merlin, on 
being asked to assist witti his advice in the matter of 
building Stonehenge, said that the best thing to do 
would be to bring to this country the pillar-stones called 
the Choir of the Giants, that stood fui a spot in Ireland 
described in the Latin text as Killaraiis Hons, and to set 
them up here in the order in which they stood there. 
With the enchanter’s marvellous aid, that was done, and 
Stonehenge came soon into being. This story proves, 
among other interesting things, that fornu'rly a circle of 
stones like that of Stonehenge or like a portion of it, was 
well known to exist in Ireland ; and its site can hardly 
have boon other than the Hill of Usuecli, which plays a 
great role in Irish legend. It stood in tlu^ jjarish of 
Killare,^ in the barony of Kathconrath, in the ,ai»mty of 
Westmeath. Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking 6’f the five 
provinces into which Ireland used to bo divided, wImui 
Meath was reckoned one of them, uses the following 
words with regard to the Hill of Usncch : ‘ Et earn 
[Hibemiam] vacuam invenientes, in quinque portiones 
sequales inter se diviserunt : quarum capita in lapido 
quodam conveniunt apud Mcdiani ju^iita castrum do Kilair, 
qui lapis et umbilicus Hiberniae dicitur, quasi in medio 
et meditullio tenm positus.’^ The stone is described as 

^ Sans-Marte’s cd. pp. 108-^, 361. 

2 Four Masters, A.D. 507, edito^^s note. 

* Topograpliia Ilihernice, Dist. iij. c. 4. Giraldus liimself recognized 
iiu connection between the stone and the Giants’ Choir : in fact, he 
speaks in another passage, Dist. ij. c. 18, of the latter and the story 
about Merlin removing it to this country, and states that it was iti 
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a very large ODe,^ and it is believed to have been cursed 
by bt. Patrick on account of the pagan worship there? 
or, more correctly speaking, the stones of Usuech — for 
there were more than one — became so accursed owing 
to that saint’s malediction, that they never failc>l to provo 
the ruin of any structure into which they happened lo 
be built : in fact, a *bad stone in a building was prover- 
bially said to be one of the stones of Usuccli cursed 
by St. Patrick.^ This I mention by the way : wliat I 
wish to call your attention to, is, the reason Merlin is 
rejrresentcd giving, for fetching those stones fi-om so 
far, namely, that they were endowed with various vir- 
tues, especially for healing: the giants of old had, he 
said, ordained that bodily ailments might be healed by 
bathing the patient in the water in which the stones had 
first been bathed, or by the application of herbs dipped 
in the same holy bath. This would seem to point in 
particular to those of the Stonehenge stones which geo- 
logists have hitherto failed to recognise as belonging to 
the rocks of the district ; and the idea of washing them, 
and the virtues thereby imparted by them to the water, 
presumably implies that the stones were regarded as 
divine or as the scats of divine power : compare the 
story® of St. David splitting the capstone of the Maen 
Ketti cromlech in Gower, in order, as we are told, to 


Klldar^nsi planitie^ non prociil a castro NasenBi\ where one iright see 
it in his day. To me, however, the two stories appear to have been 
originally one, the error having arisen from the place-names Killare 
and Kildare. 

1 See CambrensU Eversus (Dublin, 1848), editor’s note, i. 416. 

^ Acta Sanctonm, March 17, VoL ij. p. 561. 

« lolo MSS. pp. 83, 473. 
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prove to the people that it was not divine. It is not 
improbable that many of the stone circles one meets with 
in this country were similarly sacred, and used at times 
for some such a purpose as that specified in the case of 
the alleged prototype of Stonehenge. 

We cannot leave this point without alluding to the 
question, whoso temple Stonehen^ was, or whose it 
chiefly was. After giving it all the attention I can, I 
have come to the conclusion that we cannot do bettor 
than follow the story of Geoffrey, which makes Stone- 
henge the work of Merlin Emrys, commanded by another 
Emrys, which I interpret to mean that the temple belonged 
to the Celtic Zeus, whose later legendary self we have 
in Merlin. It would be in vain to look for any direct 
argument for or against such an hypothesis : one can 
only say that it suits the facts of the case, and helps to 
understand others of a somewhat similar nature. What 
sort of a temple could have been more appropriate for 
the primary god of light and of the luminous heavens 
than a spacious, open-air enclosure of a circular form like 
Stonelumge ? Nor do I see any objection to the old idea 
that Stonehenge was the original of the famous temple 
of Apollo in the island of the Hyperboreans, the stories 
about which were based in the first instance most likely 
on the journal of Pythcas’ travels.^ In spite of the 
fabulous element introduced, one cannot help seeing that 
the northern island, which was as largo as Sicily and 
situated opposite the mouth of a mighty river, must have 

1 The version hero chiefly referred to is that to be found in the 
Bihliothcca of Diodorus Siculus, ij. cap. 47, where Ilecatasus of Ahdera 
is quoted as one of the writer’s authorities. See also Elton’s (hiyina 
Ilf English History, pp. 88-9, 426. 
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been Britain. The inhabitants, wo are told, were mndi 
devoted to the worship of Apollo, whence it was inferred 
that his mother Latona was a native of the island: it 
contained a magnificent temple for her son, and a circular 
shrine whose walls were adorned with votive offerings. 
Further, the kings of the city containing the temple 
and the overseers ttf the latter were the Boreads, who 
took up the government in succession, according to their 
tribes. The citizens gave themselves up to music, harping 
and chanting in honour of the Suii-god, who was every 
nineteenth year wont himself to appear about the time 
of the vernal equinox, and to go on harping and dancing 
in the sky until the rising of the Pleiades. To interpret 
this in connection with Stonehenge, we are not obliged 
to lay any stress on the guess which recognized in the 
Boreadae the Celtic bards ; and we have only to substitute 
for Apollo a native divinity of light. No one would fit 
better tlian the Celtic Zeus ; nor is it likely to have been 
an accident that his temple should be without a roof : it 
had probably been thought appropriate that it should 
receive unrestrained the rays of the god’s presence, and 
stand, as a Homan might literally say, sul Jove, 

After all, it is a matter of no great importance whether 
Stonehenge was or was not the Hyperborean temple 
about which the Greek writers of antiquity romanced ; 
for there were in the British Islands other stone circles 
which would suit the story nearly as well. I coed not 
mention instances still in existence; but I wish to call 
your attention for a moment to a temple elsewhere, which 
is only known to us from the pages of antiquity. Allusion 
has been made to the Breton isle of Sein (p. 158) as one 
of the scenes of Merlin’s birth and of his imprisonment at 
0 2 
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the last; but the mythological reputation of the spot is of 
no modern date, for Pornponius Mela, who calls the island 
Sena, speaks of it as follows: ^Sena, in the Britannic 
Sea, opposite the coast of the Osismi, is famous for its 
oracle of a Gaulish god, whose priestesses, living in the 
holiness of perpetual virginity, are said to be nine in 
number. They call them Gallizenfte, and they believe 
them to be endowed with extraordinary gifts, to rouse 
the sea and the wind by their incantations, to turn them- 
selves into whatsoever animal form they may choose, to 
cure diseases which among others are incurable, to know 
what is to come and to foretell it. They are, however, 
devoted to the service of voyagers only who have set out 
on no otlicr errand than to consult them.’ ^ Mela says 
nothing about the divinity’s temple ; but all the islands 
on the coast of Brittany had their religious associations, 
and one of these spots, more to the south than Sein, was 
spoken of by Posidonius, a Greek who travelled in the 
first century B.C. Strabo and others who made use of 
his narrative speak of it as possessed by the women of 
the Namnites^^^ whose name probably survives in that of 
Nantes on tlie Loire. These Namnitc women are repre- 
sented as pri(^stcsses of a god whom ancient authors iden- 
tified with Bacchus, on account solely, as it would seem, 
of the noisy and orgiastic nature of the cult to which 

1 De Chorographia, ed. Paithey, iij. cap. 6. The best MSS. read 
GalVhmdS voamt, whicli one is tempted to emendate into Galli Senas 
voca)d ; but it is open to doubt. 

2 The readings of this name vary : Moineke in his edition of Straho^ 
iv. 4, G, reads ras rCiv '^afivLTiou yvmiKas j while Dionysius Periegetes, 
OrUs Descriptio (Muller’s Geog. Gr. Minarcs^ ij. 140), line 571, has 
dyanwr 'A/i-virdcui/ ; but it is higlily probable that the people meant 
were those whom Caesar, iy. 9, calls Narnuites. 
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they devoted themselves : the rest of the account is very 
curious, and states that the women used to pay visits to 
the men on the mainland, but that no man durst place 
his foot on the island. The god worshipped there had a 
temple which was roofed, but it was the custom of the 
priestesses to unroof it once a year; it must, however, 
be roofed again befei^e sunset. So each of the women came 
to the work bringing on her shoulders a burden of the 
requisite materials, and in case any one allowed her 
burden to fall to the ground, she was instantly torn to 
pieces by her companions, who carried her mangled 
remains round the temple with jubilant exultation until 
the flame of their fury burnt itself out. It so happened, 
we are further told, that each succeeding year saw the 
horrid scene repeated. 

Several things in these ancient accounts of the Armoric 
isles are deserving of special notice : take, for example, 
the one last mentioned : there we have a covered temple 
or sanctuary of some kind, which it w as thought neces- 
sary to unroof once a year. This clearly implies that 
originally it had no roof but the sky, as in the case of 
Stonehenge and other stone circles. Further, in the 
case of the nine priestesses of th,e isle of Sein, we find 
that they were believed to possess the power of disturbing 
the sea and raising storms, a notion which postulates as 
its complement a belief, that the god to whose cult they 
devoted themselves had the control of the elements, espe- 
cially the wind and the wave ; and this exactly fits the 
Celtic Zeus, with his tendency in Brythonic mythology 
to become a sea-god. The same remark might be made 
as to the nine’s gift of prophecy : in a word, the Gaulish 
oracle in the isle of Sein, spoken of by Mela, need not be 
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supposed other than that of the great prophet Merlin, who 
prophesied from his prison to the knight from Arthur’s 
court (p. 157). , 

It is worthy of note that this kind of paganism died 
hard in the islands on the Armoric coast: in fact, it 
lasted, in spite of Church and State, down to the time of 
the Norsemen’s ravages. For the EdSic poems called the 
Helgi Lays, which Dr. Vigfusson has shown to refer, 
among other localities, to the island of Guernsey,^ allude 
to such sibyls as Mela mentions. In the flyting in one 
of these lays, one of the characters taunts another in 
words which have been rendered as follows : ^ 

* Thou wort a sibyl in Guernsey, 

Deceitful hag, setting lies together.^ 

They are also called ^Bearsark brides in Hlessey,’ who 
injured the rover’s boat, and were represented by him 
as ^hardly women,’ ^ But other passages in the Helgi 
Lays describe them very differently as ^ mysterious half- 
human half-supernatural Walcyries, riding through the 
air in groups of nine, acting as guardian-angels to sailors, 
who come to heal wounded wickings, and who have the 
knowledge of dreams, the power of stilling as well as of 
raising tempests.’ ^ Such notions as these are distributed 
by the modern Celt between mermaids,^ who have most 
of the characteristics of the Helgi sibyls, and witches, 
who, as pictured by Welsh superstition, strongly remind 

^ See Vigfussou and Powers Sigfred-Ammmis, &c. (Oxford, 1886), 
pp. 28 — 3G. 

^ Ib. p. 32. * Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 121. 

* Sigfred-Aminius^ &c. p. 33. 

^ For some Welsh ideas about mermaids, see my Fairy Tales in the 
CymrurodoTf v. 86—92, 119. 
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one of the nine priestesses of Sein in the pages of Mela. 
The witch can not only raise storms and cause disease, 
but also reverse both processes ; and she is also remark- 
able on account of her capacity to take other forms than 
her own, the favourite one being that of tlie hare. The 
faculty of turning oneself into a hare at will is ]*egarded as 
hereditary in certain families in Wales bat it is con- 
fined, as the theory here suggested would load one to 
'expect, to the women of those families, none of their male 
relatives being over supposed capable of any such a change 
■of their nature. The witch-hare ditfers in several respects 
from an ordinary hare : among other things, it cannot be 
successfully hunted except with a jet black greyhound 
Avithout a white hair in his coat. The blackness of the 
hound is suggestive, and still more so is the leporine form 
selected by the witch, for the hare stands foremost among 
the animals whose flesh was, according to Caesar, tabooed 
by the* Celts of this country in his day. Perhaps one 
would not be wrong in regarding it as an animal sacred 
to the Celtic Zeus or to his associate ; and it would be 
in harmony with the account given by Dio Cassius^ of 
Boudicca, queen of the Eceni, who, while exhorting her 
.subjects to rise against the rule of Eoine, let loose a 

^ My nurso belonged to one of these families, and was supposed to 
possess its hereditary characteristics ; but in my boyhood few people 
of my acquaintance in Cardiganshire believed in this superstition : it 
was only a sort of joke. There is, however, a valley in ^he neigh- 
bourhood of Snowdon, whither I have teen warned not to go to ques- 
tion the inhabitants on the subject of wdteh-harcs. For certain other 
superstitions about the hare, see Elton, pp. 297-8, and Pennant's Toun 
in Wales (Carnarvon, 1883), iij. 164. 

2 Bell Gall v. 12. 

* Histuria Romana (Tauchnitz ed.), Ixij. Kero, 6, c. 
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haxe, and thanked the goddess Andraste as soon as she 
saw the course taken by the frightened beast to be one 
of good omen : the address put into her mouth further 
represents her praying to Andraste^ for victory, salvation 
and liberty. Nothing is otherwise known of this goddess ^ 
so that we are at liberty provisionally to regard her name 
as borne by the associated of the Celtic Zeus 

as jpCTl^^ar and victory. 

After this digression, I wish to return to the question 
of stone circles, and to call your attention to a Goidclic 
instance which shows a certain advance in point of art. 
In this, the rude stones give way to images, more or less* 
richly adorned, of the gods they were supposed to repre- 
sent. In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, one reads as 
follows: Thereafter went Patrick over the water tO' 

Mag Slecht, a place wherein was the chief idol of Ireland^ 
to wit, Cenn Cruaich, covered with gold and silver, fSil 
twelve other idols about it, covered with brass. When 
Patrick saw the idol from the water whose name is 
Guth-ard (i.e. elevated its voice) and wl|^ he drew 
nigh unto the idol, he raised his hand to pnt Jesus' 
crozier upon it and did not reach [it], but it bowed west- 
wards to turn on its right side, for its face was from the 
south, to wit, to Tara. And the trace of the crozier 
abides on its left side still, and yet the crozier moved 
not from Patrick’s hand. And the earth swallowed the 
twelve other images as far as their heads, and they are 


1 On the difficulties of identifying this name with the modern Welsh 
Andraa^ pronounced Andros in Arvoii and Anglesey, see the Kev. D. 
Silvan Evans’s Dictionary of the Welsh Language^ s. v. Andros and 

Anroi, 
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thus in sign of the miracle, and he cursed the demon, 
and banished him to hell.” ^ This legend is contained in 
a version of St. Patrick’s Life attributed to St. Eleranus,^ 
who is said to have lived in the seventh century ; but 
whatever the date of the life, it would seem tha^, by the 
writer’s time, the pagan sanctuary had been so long falling 
into decay, that of tic lesser idols only their heads were 
to be then seen above ground, and that the idol of 
Cenn Cruaich^ which meant the Ilead or Chief of ihe 
Mound, was slowly hastening to its fail, wlieiice the 
story of its having had an invisible blow dealt it by 
St. Patrick. This is also, possibly, the explanation of 
another name sometimes given to the chief idol, namely, 
that of Cromm Cruaich^ ‘ the Crooked or Bent One of the 
Mound,’ in reference merely to the attitude of the image 
in the later days of its decadence. 

In some versos of difficult interpretation in the Book 
of Lcin&ter,^ a manuscript of the beginning of the twelfth 
century, Cromm Cruaich has applied to him the adjective 
era, which usually means withered and ready to fall, as 
in the case of a tree which the sap has left. The verses I 
allude to were written to explain the meaning of the name 
of the place called Mag Slecht, but they tell us further 
thd|the ancient Irish used to sacrifice there the first-born 

^ The translation is by Dr. Whitley Stokes in the Rev. Celt. i. 260 ; 
another version will be found in O’Curry’s MS. Materials^ pp. 538-9 ; 
and a variety of references are given by M. d’A. de Jubainviile in his 
Cycle^ pp. 106-8. 

^ For references to Colgan and others with regard to the ancient 
authors of lives of St. Patrick, see T. Duffus Hardy’s Descri^iivis 
Catalogue (Rolls edition, 1862), I. L pp. 6^-5, 

* Fol. 2135 of the facsimile. 
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of their children and of their flocks/ in order to secure 
power and peace in all their tribes, and to obtain milk 
and corn for the support jof their families. The place, 
Mag Slecht, was, we are told, so called from the kneeling 
and other more violent acts of adoration through which 
the people went before the god : it is ascertained^ to 
have been near the village of Eallymagauran, in the 

M ^ny of Tullyhaw, in the county of Cavan; and St. 

rick is said to have built there a church called Domh- 
nach Mor,^ the name of which is worth a passing remark. 
The adjective mdr^ ‘ great,’ was added to distinguish it 
from other churches called Domhnach : this word is no 
other than the Latin^ dominicimi^ ^a church or edifice 
sacred to the Lord,’ borrowed, and it can hardly be 
regarded as an accident that the edifice to supersede the 
sanctuary of the cliief of the Goidelic pantheon should 
have been called after the Lord and Head of the Christian 
religion. It would, however, be hazardous to conclude 
as much regarding all the localities in Ireland now 
marked by churches bearing this name of Domhnach.^ , 
Be that as it may, there is on record a place-name 
which bears evidence to the worship of the heathen god 
in the centre of anciept Britain. For if we turn the 

^ O’Conor’s Bihllotheca ManuscTqda Sfowcnnls (Buckingliam, 1818), 
i. 40-1, and his Renm Hihernmiriim Sc^'lptm'es (Buckingham, 1814), 
Vol. I. (proleg. i.) pp. xxii, xxiii; also ilie Four Maders, A.M. 3656, 
note by O’Donovan \ and M. cl’Arbois de Jubainville, loc. cit. 

2 Four Masters, ibid. ^ Four Masters, ibid. 

^ Domhnach has also become the regular word for Sunday, that is 
Dies Dominicus, ‘ the hordes Day,’ French Dimanclie. 

^ No less than twenty such figure in the index to The Martyrology of 
Donegal (Dublin, 1864), 
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Irish Cenn Cniaicli^ ^ Chief of the Mound,’ into its etymo- 
logical equivalents, in modern Welsh we have Pen Criig^^ 
which was written formerly Penn Cruc^ while at a much 
earlier date, when the language still retained its case- 
endings, it must have had the form Pennos Cnhi^ or 
else that of a compound PennocrueiJ^ This last, as 
the basis of an adjective relating to the god so-called, 
would yield the forms Pennocruejo-s^ Pemivcrucja^ Pen- 
mernejo-n ; and the last mentioned, the neuter, actually 
occurs, namely, Latinized into Penno^ruciiim^ which would 
accordingly seem to have meant a place associated with 
the god who was called Chief of the Mound, that is to 
say, a spot devoted to his worship. The station called 
Pennocrucium in the Itinerary of Antoninus^ has been 
variously identified with Stretton and Penkridge, in 
Staffordshire ; and the name Penlcridge^ written Pencrik^ 


1 This would iii its turn admit of two translations, according as one 
took pen to mean the top or end (in the physical sense) of the mound, 
or else the top, in the nietapliorical sense of head or chief ; and so hir 
ns I know, Pen Criig or Penmig as a modern Welsh place-name means 
nothing more than the Top of the Mound, the Mound’s End, or the like. 

2 This compound is like Vassocaleti (see note, p. 12), except that 
the qualifying element is a genitive and* not an adjective ; but this 
way of compounding words would seem to have fallen early out of 
fashion both in Welsh and in Irish, where we should otliui ^'. ise liavo 
had Cenn Chruaich^ and not Cenn Cruaicli. Neta{-Ttrenalu(jos) lias 
been mentioned at p. 12, but considerable irregularity prevails with 
regard to its later equivalent, nom. w/a, gen. mW, as, for iiist .uce, in 
the case of the name Cairhre Nia-/er, Cairbre Champion of Mfui ; for 
the nominative nia is found used for the crude form, which should be 
niad : thus in two passages cited in O’Curry’s MS. Mat. pp. 507, 513, 
Nia-ferkd.'a to be construed as a genitive, while the Bh of Leinster^ 
161 5, has Nia-fer as a dative. 

• Parthey and Finder’s edition, pp. 224, 368. 
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in an eighth century charter of -^Ethilhcard of Wessex,^ 
is beyond all doubt a continuation of that in the Itinerary. 
That, however, does not quite decide the question of site, 
as there may have been not a few localities entitled to 
the same interesting appellation. 

The God’s Mounds, Fetishe^" and Symbols. 

What, it may now be asked, can have been the mean- 
ing of calling the god by a name signifying the Chief of 
the Mound ? The answer must depend a good deal on 
what was meant by the word which I have thus fai 
rendered ‘mound.’ Now the Irish word enmh might 
mean a heap of anything, and it is attested in the more 
restricted sense of a rick of hay or the like; the Welsh 
crug admits of much the same use, but it is especially 
employed in the case of artificial mounds or tumuli ; and 
so it appears in a great many names of places, such as 
that of Crug Eywel^ Anglicized Crickhowel^ the name of 
a village near Abergavenny, and the Wijddgrug^ which 
seems to have meant the Burial Mound: the town so 
called is in Flintshire, and it is found formerly named 
Moub AUus^"^ modern English Mold, Let us now look 
at some of the synonymous terms : one of these is tommen^ 
usual in North Wales, and well known as applied to a 
tumulus at Bala, which served till lately as the rallying- 
point of the great open-air services of the Calvinistic 
Methodists ; but a morc^promising word is gorsed, which 
while etymologically meaning any high station or position, 


^ Kemble’s Godex DtplomaticuSy No. Ixxvl 
* The feature so called is said by Pennant to be partly natural and 
partly artificial ; see his Tours in Wales (Carnarvon, 1883), i, 35-6. 
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and used in the Welsh literature of the Middle Ages in 
the sense of a mound or tumulus, came to be the word 
for a throne or a judgment -seat: it may also mean a 
court or tribunal, and Pen yr Orscd, ^ the Gorsed Top 
or Iliiy is not an uncommon name of con spier ous posi- 
tions in certain parts of the Principality. Some of the 
ancient gorseds coiltinued long in story to bo tlu. seats 
of supernatural power: take, for example, that known 
as the gorsed of Arberth, in South Wales, of which it is 
said in the Mabinogi of Pwyll Prince of ' Uyved,^ that no 
one ever ascended it without receiving wounds and bodily 
harm, or witnessing some kind of miracle, which the tale 
bears out by relating how Pwyll repeatedly went up on 
the gorsed, and how very strange adventures befel him, 
all of which began from the gorsed. 

Similarly, wonderful things are related as happening 
in Irish story to kings of Tara who chanced to ascend 
the gorsed^ of that city in the early morning: in one 
instance, it is related^ that Conn the Hundred-fighter, 
having done so, happened to tread on a stone, which there- 
upon screamed all over the land. This was followed by 
a thick fog, out of which rode a fairy prince, who led 
Conn away to his residence to be informed of the future 

^ R. B. Mah. p. 8 ; Guest, iij. 46. 

^ The Irish term used iu the story of Ecliaid Aircra {Bh of the 
Dm, p. 130?>) is sosta, the plural oisossad, ‘a station or seat;’ but in 
the story of Conn about to be mentioned in the text, it is ri , 

1 oyal rath or fortification ; ’ for sometimes the rdths, as may still b^^ 
seen in Ireland, consisted of earth heaped up over rooms previously 
formed, a kind of work which an outsider still fancies he can trace at 
Dover, and more fortresses than one on the Rhine. 

^ See O’Curry in his MS, Mat, p. 618, quoting MS, Earl, 5280 
(p. 119) in. the British Museum. 
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history of Ireland, and to be told the length of his reign 
and the names of his successors for many centuries after- 
wards. This stone, of which something must now be 
said, was the so-called Lia Fdil^ or Stone of Fal, and 
Irish legend speaks of it as one of the four precious 
things brought to Ireland by the Tuatha D6 Danaan : it 
was one of its properties that, wherever it was taken, a 
Goidel of Milesian descent, like Conn, would be sovereign 
there, and at Tara it gave a scream^ under every king 
whom it recognized in the sovereignty. From the pos- 
session of the warlike descendants of Conn, it is supposed 
by some^ to have been traced to Scone, the capital of 
the kingdom of Alban, where Edward 1. found it in 
such esteem that he thought it worth his while to have 
it brought to the English capital;^ and the stone from 
Scone is believed, as you know, to be now in the Coro- 
nation chair at Westminster Abbey. But its removal 
to England was not the end of the beliefs attached to it ; 
in fact, Irish and Scotch historians saw them verified 
anew when the throne of England came to be occupied 
by the Stuarts, who were supposed to be descended from 
Goidelic ancestors of Milesian race. In the name of the 
Lia Fdilj sometimes called the Stone of Destiny, the word 
Fdl is probably to be treated as in the case of Inis Fdil 
‘ the Island of FaV where I take the word to have meant 
light, and to have referred to the god in his early identi- 
fication with the sun. In other words, the Lia Fail 

^ Irish Nennius (Duhlin, 1848), pp. 200-1. 

* O’Curry was not one of them : sec his MS. Mat p. 480. 

2 Keating’s History of Ireland (Dublin, 1880), p. 7; Skene’s Chron, 
of the Piets and Scots, pp. 196-7, 266, 280, 333, 335; O’Curry’s MS. 
Mat. pp. 618 — 621. 
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Vas a fetish connected with his worship ; and hoAvevcr- 
one looks at it, one cannot regard it as singular in the 
religious world of the Aryans. Witness the stone swal- 
lowed by Cronus under the impression that it was his 
child Zeus, and set up afterwards by the latter at Delphi. 
^^It was not a large stone,’’ says Andrew Lang,”^ inter- 
preting Pausanias, who saw it, ^^and the Delphians used 
to anoint it with oil and wrap it up in wool on feast-days. 
All Greek temples,” he goes on to say, had their fetish- 
stones, and each stone had its legend.” 

But not only was the Irish fetisU called the Stone of 
Fdl, but it was first heard of in Erinii at Temair Fdil^^ 
^ the Temair of Fdl,’ that is to say, the ancient capital, 
the site of which is known as Tara Eill, in the present 
county of Meath. There were in Ireland several other 
places called Temair^ genitive (Anglicized Tara)^ 

and the name may be guessed to have had some such 
signification as that of a heiglit or an acropolis ; but the 
Tara par exccMcnec may be assumed to have been one of 
the oldest and most iniportant centres of the warlike 
Celts who conquered the country, and it would not be 
surprising if it had occurred to them to call it after their 
chief divinity, who was both god of war and of light, and 
one of whose names, recalling him in the latter character, 
was, as it is here contended, the Fdl in question. Temair 
Fdilj or Fdl’s Tara, would thus have meant Fal’s Hill or 
Height; and one may compare the case of a warlike 
people of this country, who called their capital Camulo- 

^ Custom and Myth, p. 52; Pausauias, x. 24. 

2 O’Curry, MS. Mat. p. 479; Book of Rights O’Donovan), p. 5Sj 

Book of Fenagh (ed. Hennessy), pp. 322-3. 



dunon or the Acropolis of Camulos, with the name of 
which that of FdPs Tara may perhaps, mythologically 
speaking, be equated. 

These scattered facts, which I have tried to connect 
with one another, not only suggest that Nuada FinnMil, 
or the Goidelic Nodens, was the same divinity as Fdl, 
and the latter as Cenn Cruaich ; biut they further go to 
prove a connection between his cult and the high places, 
which, whether artificial or natural, agree, so far as con- 
cerns the object in view, with the selection in Greece 
and Eome of elevated positions for the temple of Zeus 
and Jupiter. It would agree even more closely with the 
custom, still practised by the Parliament of the Isle of 
^an, of promulgating the laws made by it from an 
artificial mound called the Tynwald, which was done at 
Midsummer under the Old Style, but now on the 5 th of 
July, a date of no institutional significance. It is in 
this light, perhaps, that one should chiefly regard the 
crmch or ‘ gorsed’ sacred to the Celtic god and his asses-^ 
sors: in other words, the Irish probably assembled on 
Mag Slecht, for example, not only to worship Cenn 
Cruaich, but also to hold their courts under the sanction 
of the chief of the nation’s gods, much as the English 
House of Lords pays homage to Christianity by opening 
its proceedings with a public prayer. But one need not 
leave Celtic ground to look for an instance more pagan 
and far more in point : I allude to the gorsed or court 
under the authority of which the Eistedvod is held as 
a sort of session, as its name indicates, for letters and 
music. The gorsed is held in the open air, a circle of 
stones being formed, with a stone bigger than the others 
in the middle ; the proceedings are opened with prayer 
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by the presiding druid as he is called; afterwards he 
goes on to admit to degrees the candidates recommendc'd 
by persons technically competent to do so. When all 
the business is over, the company goes in a proi^ession to 
the building fixed for holding the Eistedvod, which it is 
necessary to have announced at a gor^<‘c1 hold a year 1 1 
least previously. regards the gors(;d: itself, the riih^ 
is ‘41mt it be held in a conspicuous place within sight 
and hearing of the country and tlie lord in authority, 
and that it be face to face with the sun and the eye of 
light, as there is no power to hold a gorsed iniuor cover 
or at night, but only where and as long as the sun is 
visible in the heavens.’’^ In the absence of documentary 
evidence hearing on the history of the gorsed, we have 
to judge of it as we find it, and it is remarkable that 
everything connected with it seems to suggest that it is 
but a continuation of a court of which the Celtic Zeus 
was originally regarded as the spiritual president : wit- 
ness the circle of stones, the importance attached to the 
sim and the eye of light, and also the nature of the 
prayer pronounced hy the oflBciating druid. There are 
several versions^ of it, and, though not one of them is 

^ Tlio original is piiiited in the loJo 3(88. p. SO, from tlio niaini- 
scripts of Llewelyn Sion, who died in the year 1G16. 

- Four of tlieso versions are to be found in the lolo 318. pp. 79. 80. 
469-70, and the one breathing the purest pantheism is there ascribed 
to the ancient poet Talhaearn ; it runs thus : 

‘ Oh God ! grant strength ; ^ 

And from strength, discretion ; 

And from discretion, knowledge j 
And from knowledge, the right ; 

And from the right, the love of it ; 

And from that love, love for all things ; 

And in love for all things, the love of God/ 

P 
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probal>ly early in the form in which we have it, the fact 
of their containing nothing distinctively Christian is all 
the more remarkable, and it favours the belief in the 
antiquity of their origin. * 

I may explain that in the remarks to which the name 
Cenn Cruaich has here given rise, the Celtic Zeus or 
Mars- Jupiter has been regarded as sending before us in 
his character of a god of light and the sun, but that at a 
very early stage in his history, his attributes expanded 
themselves to such an extent that he ceased to be in any 
very strict sense of the term a sun-god : other sun-gods 
of a far simpler and narrower nature grew up, and one 
of them appeal’s in the story of Conn and the Stone of 
Fdl. For at the same time that the name Fal seems to 
have referred to the more ancient god of light, the fairy 
prince (p. 205) who disclosed the future history of his 
country to Conn is stated to have been called Lug,^ who 
as a sun-god occupies a distinguished place in Irish legend. 
When the connection of the other god with light had been 
forgotten, the name of Lug as a sun-god was still familiar, 
and the story shaped itself accordingly. 

The observations made in reference to the term Fdl as 
a name of the god would be incomplete without some 
allusion to the mythical creation known as Iioth Fdil^ 
or Fdhs Wheel, and Both Bdmaehj or the Wheel with 
Paddles.^ It is said to have been made by Simon Magus, 


^ O’Curry 's MS. Mat. p. 618, where the ancient text calls him Lug 
mac Ediend mic [sic] Tlghcrnmaw. Edlmd was his mother’s name. 

O’Curry in his MS. Mai. pp. 385, 401-3, 423, speaks of it as 
A ‘Rowing Wheel;’ and atp. 428 he calls it also an ‘Oar Wheel,* 
wliich is likewise correct enough, since rdmach means ‘ provided with 
rdma,' which signified both oars and shovels or spades (the Gymmrodor^ 
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assisted by Mog Euith, a celebrated Irish druid from 
the Island of Valencia, who, having learned all the 
•druidism or magic that could be learned in those islands, 
went with his daughter to take lessons from Simon 
Magus, in whose contest with St. Peter he is ronrosented 
taking a part. The Wheel was to enable Simon io sa^’l 
in the air ; but it m'it with an accident, and Mog Fuith's 
daughter brought certain fragments of it to Ireland, one 
of which she fixed as the rock or pillar-stones of Cnani- 
ohoill, a place near Tipperary, the name of which has 
been Anglicized into Cleghile, The stone; was believed 
to produce blindness if looked at, and death if touched.^ 
But there w^ere other versions which made the coming 
of the Wheel a great calamity, not only to Ireland, but 
to a great portion of the west of Europe : it became a 
recognized element in so-called prophecies of calamities 
to overcome Erinn. Thus in one called the Ecstasy of St. 
Moling, the Wheel is represented as destined to come 
followed by a dreadful scourge which was to destroy 
three-fourths of the people as far as the Tyrrhene Sea 
(p. 173), in the reign of a king Flann Ginach of Durlas.^ 
Another extravagant prophecy, vainly attributed to St. 
Columba, made the Wheel into an enormous sliip con- 
taining a fabulous number of warriors, and sailing over 
^?!ea and land with equal ease; but it was fated to be 

vij. 65; Scnchus M6r^ iij. 204, 210); and the reference implied in 
the adjective must have been to the paddles or float-boards of an under- 
shot water-wheel. * 

^ O’Curry, MS. Mat, pp. 402-3; Irish Nennius^ pp. 264-5 (also 
editor’s note with references to Duald Mac Eirbis’s MS. in tlie Lib. of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and to the Bk. of Lecaii^ fol. 133); Stokes* 
O’Donovan ed. of Oorinac^ p. 74. 

* O’Curry, MS. Mat. pp. 402-3. 

p2 
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wrecked on the pillar-stone of Cleghile, and the warriors 
would all bo cut off in the reign of Flann Ciothach.* 
For a reason not assigned, Cleghile appears to have been 
fixed upon as the terminus for the course of the Wheel, 
which is called in such legends the Roth Rdmach; but 
the allusion to Cleghile enables one to recognize a refer- 
ence to the same thing in CormaeV Glossary, namely, 
under the Avord Foi, which is explained to have meant 
the place calhul Cnamchoill, ‘ Cleghile.’ So far as it can 
be translated Avithout context as it stands, the passage 
represents the druid Mog Euith saying that somebody or 
something would perish because the Roth Fail would 
come as far as the king of Durlas Avest of Foi, i.e. Avest 
of Cnamchoill.^ I am not aware that the Wheel is called 
Roth Fdil anyAA’herc else; the passage in the Glossary, 
however, proves the identity of the Roth Fdil with the 
Roth R'amach. 

But Avhat, you will ask, does all this mean, and espe- 
cially the introduction of Simon Magus ? The appear- 
ance of Simon on Celtic ground is not very difficult te 


' O’Curry, loc. cit. 

^ See the Stokes-O’Donovan ed. of Comae., p. 74, and Stokes’ Old 
Irish Glossaries, p. 20, where the passage, which is partly Latin and 
partly Irish, reads : ‘ Item Mog Kuith peribit quod Roth Fail perveniet 
dicens cori Durluis find iar Foi . i. iar Cnamchaill.’ Here dicens refers 
to the sentence beginning with penVjff, which is used in Irish fashion for 
periturum esse, and the whole is introduced as an instance of the occur- 
rence of the name Foi. I transjate accordingly : ‘Also Mog Ruith saying, 
that it {he or she) will perish because Roth Fail will come to the king 
of fair Durlas [Thurles] west of Foi, that is, west of Cnamchoill.’ The 
place called Thurles is not avest of Cleghile, though the king of Thurles 
may at any given time have been ; Durlas was, however, not an un- 
common place-name, so it is not certain that the one now called Thurles 
was intended. 
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explain. He was known to the early Church as a noto- 
rious opponent of the apostles, and his name became 
identified with all that was, pagan and anti-christian : 
thus the ancient druidic tonsure usual among the clergy 
of the British Church till the latter half of the eighth 
century, and among those of the Irish Church not q^uite 
so late, was prohalbly a druidic tonsure continued: a'' 
any rate, it was described by those who had adopted tho 
Eoman tonsure as that of Simon Magus.’- As to Ireland ‘ 
in particular, all the fiercest opposition there to Chris- 
tianity is described as headed by the druids, who com- 
peted with Patrick and other saints in working miracles. 
So it would be natural enough for Christian writers to 
liken the chief druids of Ireland to Simon, especially 
seeing that when they used the Latin tongue the native 
word drui^ ‘ druid,’ had to be rendered by magus, ‘ a 
magician.’ Vico versa, Simon hlagus became in Irish 
Simon Drui, or Simon the Druid : ^ nay, he was at last 
claimed as an Irish ancestor,® and as such he appears as 
Simeon Brec, or Simeon the Freckled, son of Starn or 
Stariath, of the family of Ncmid, and as ancestor of tho 
Fir Bolg, who, owing to Simon’s eastern origin, are made 


^ Haddan and Stubbs, Ooiuicih, &c. i. 112, 113; Itoovcs, Adam- 
nan’s Vita Colmnho}, note, p. 350; Stokes’s Goidelica {^London, 1872), 
j)p. 86, 91 ; Ilhys, Celtic Britain\ p. 74. 

^ Bk. of the Dim, p. 79a, -wbero mention is made of a garment which 
had found its way to Ireland, though criginali/ made by Smiun Dnii 
for Dair [Darius?], king of the Romans ; see Rhys, Celt. Britf, p. 71, 
for reference to tho name in the T. C. D. T-lS. (of O’Mulcoury’s Glos- 
sary), H. 2, 16, col. 116 ; and Ir. Neunuis, p. 265, for a reference to it 
in the E. Ir. Ac. MS. (of Diiald Mac Frrbis), p. 535, and the BIc. of 
Leean, fol. 133. 

* O’Curry, Manners, &c. ij 213. 
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to come from the East on one of the motiveless wander- 
ings so common in the legendary history of Ireland.^ 
Now the prophecies ahput the Wheel appear to have 
consisted partly of an ancient Irish belief in a mythie 
wheel and a mythic ship,^ and partly of Christian tales 
about Simon Magus, such as the one about his flying in 
the air, or ascending like Elijah ifl a fiery chariot, in 
order to shoAV his superiority over Peter and Paul;® but 
his brief aerial success contrasts most markedly with the 
ease with which Irish druids, and Mog Euith in parti- 
cular, are described soaring in the air by means of a 
simple pair of wings,^ put on or off at pleasure like an 
ordinary article of dress. So here no room is left for 
the clumsy expedient of a wheel, and we have to look 
for that in another direction — the one, in fact, indicated 
by the name Both Fail, which may be rendered the 
Wheel of Light, and regarded as probably referring 
in the first instance to the disk of the sun : I said, ‘ in 
the first instance,’ as one has only to glance at M. Gaidoz’s- 
account of the symbolism of the wheel to see how capable 
it was of modification, as, for example, when it took 
the form of a winged disk or even of a cross.^ The 
importance attached to the place called Cndmchoill, 
‘Cleghile,’ which translated would mean the Forest of 


^ Bit-, of the Dun, p. IGh; Keating’s llisf. of Irehmd, pp. 90-7. 

2 Melusine, ij. 134, 159 ; Gaidoz, Atudc», [)p. 99, 100. 

( 

3 Arnolius, ij. 12 (in Migne’s Patrologia^ v. 827-9); St. Ambrose, 

Hexaem. iv. 8 (Migne, xiv. 205) ; Maximus Taurinensis, Homil. IxxiL 
ci. (Migne, Ivii. 405-6, 488-90) ; and for more autliorities, see Herzog’s 
Rcal-Encijklopddiey s.v. xiv. 252. 

^ O’Curry’s Manners, &:c. ii. 214, 215, 

* J&tudes, pp. 49, 68, & passim. 
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(the) Bones or Bone-wood, is not to be understood 
without ampler data than we have ; hut it looks as though 
the spot had been another JMag Slecht adorned with 
another and ruder figure of Ccun Oruaich, covered with 
gold and credited with glory exposed to no vulgar gaze 
but fenced around by the solitude of a sacred forest, like 
one which figures i£l the history of ancient Ti-ussia.^ 

Lastly, we have another proof of the existence in 
ancient Ireland of a wheel myth in the name Moy liuith 
of the druid involved in the storic s occupying our atten- 
tion at present. It meant Servus Jlolae, or the Slave of 
the Wheel, and most probably of no other wheel than 
the one here in question, the Jlot/i Fail or Wheel of 
Light. Personal names formed in this analytic fashion, 
so familiar to Semitic scholars in such instances as Ahdiel, 
‘Servant of El,’ Abdallah, ‘Servant of Allah,’ and the 
like, are not unusual in Irish ; and they not unfrequently 
involve a god’s name, as in the case of Aloy Nuadat, 

Servus Nodentis,’’ and Alog Neit or Slave of Ndt, this 
last being a name of the Goidelic god of war, as we are 
told in Cormac’s Glossary.^ The habit of forming proper 
names of men in this way is probably of pre-Celtic origin 
in Ireland ; but it was continued in Christian times with 
the aid of the words mael, ‘bald, tonsured,’ and gille, 
‘boy, servant-boy,’ as in Maelpadraic, rendered into 
Latin as Calvus Patricii^ or the Tonsured Slave of Patrick, 
still current as Mulpatrick ; Maelmtdri, ^ Marianus,^ or 
the Tonsured Slave of Mary ; and Gillecrist, ‘ Christ’s 
Servant,’ curtailed into Gilchrist; Gillecomded, ^Servus 

* Voigt’s Geschichte Preussens (Boiiin, 1827), i. 699 — 614. 

* Stokes-O’Don. s.v. Nait, p. 122. 

* Higra, Beliquic Celtiche, p. 19; Rhys, Celt. Britain, pp. 73, 262. 
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Domini^ or the Servant of the Lord, and many more. 
Should these guesses prove well founded, it would follow 
that the Roth Fail had a \^ell-defined place in Irish theo- 
logy long before any such a name as that of Mog Euith 
could have come into existence; and it is also to be 
observed that the attempt to replace its name, Roth Fail^ 
by a later designation meaning thrf Eowing or Paddle 
Wheel, corroborates, so far as it goes, the opinion here 
advanced as to the relative antiquity of the belief in the 
Wheel. 

The God or Dkuidism. 

Ecferencc has been made in this lecture several times 
to a tree overshadowing the sacred well of the god, and 
to the slab hard by. Others might bo added; and I 
would call your attention to the well-known type of Irish 
holy-well overshadowed by a tree whose branches are 
loaded with such votive otferings as bits of cloth ; not to 
mention that at the spot where the pious visitor there 
makes his cross are to be found other gifts, containing 
among them, as I have seen more than once, coiuS of the 
present day. The placing of ofierings, however humble, 
among the branches of the tree had probably the same 
meaning as the hanging up in the like manner by the 
ancient Gauls and Germans of the heads of the animals 
sacrificed to the gods. The subject has been treated in 
his thorough way by Jacob Grimm in his well-known 
work on Teutonic Mythology, where he has brought toge- 
ther many allusions to the trees marking the holy places 
of his race in old tiihes.^ Especially deserving of men- 
tion is the evergreen tree with wide-spreading branches 


^ Deutsche Mythy i. 53 — 71. 
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said to have stood in close proximity to the temple of 
the gods in the ancient town of Upsala,^ and the mythic 
tree called Glass, described as standing with leaves of 
gold before the hall of Sig-tih”, or the Norse Zeus of 
Victory.^ On the whole, the oak would seem to have 
been the tree far the most closely associated with the 
supreme god of th* Aryans. Thus in ancient Greece 
the mighty growth of the oak was regarded os symbolic 
of him.® Not only was it a twig of oak that was used 
in the Greek ceremony of rain-making, but several cele- 
brated oaks sacred to Zeus are alluded to in Greek and 
Eoman literature : suffice it to recall the Trojan oak 
famed in the Iliad, and the words of Yirgil in the 
Georgies, iij. 332, &c. : 

SSicubi magna Jovis antitpo robore quorcus 
Ingeiites tendat ramos/ 

There were also at Dodona, one of the most ancient 
Greek Seats of the Zeus worship, sacred oaks, the mur- 
muring of the wind among whoso branches and leaves 
was watched and treated as oracular ; * and sometimes the 
oak was something more than a tree merely sacred to the 
god or marking out the place of his abode : it was itself 
regarded as the seat of his divinity, as in the case of 
Zfts <i>riy6s or (jiyyomtoi also at Dodoua,® of which Silius 
Italicus says, iij. 091: 

‘ Arbor numen habet coliturque tepentibus aris.’ 

In the Celtic instances alluded to, no predilection for 

1 Voigt (quoting Schol. to Adam of Bremen, 233), i. 580. 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 79. 

• Preller in Pauly’s Ileal-Ew.yTd. s.v. Jupiter, p. 590. 

■* Ib. p. 604. s Overbeck’s Kunstmyth, i. 4. 
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the oak seems to suggest itself; but if wo go back to 
ithe ancient Gauls, their preference for it is placed beyond 
all doubt. Witness Pliny’s well-known account of the 
druids in his Natural History, xvi. 95; the whole pas- 
sage is so much to the point that I cannot help quoting 
it at full length: “ Nor is the admiration of Gaulish lands 
in this matter to be passed over ia silence : the druids, 
for so they call their magicians, have nothing which 
they hold more sacred than the mistletoe and the tree 
on which it grows, provided only it be an oak [_rohur']^ 
But apart from that, they select groves of oak, and they 
perform no sacred rite without leaves from that tree, so 
that the druids may be regarded as even deriving from it 
their name interpreted as Greek. Por they believe what- 
ever grows on these trees to be actually sent from heaven, 
and to form a mark in each instance of a tree selected 
by the god himself. That is, however, very rarely to 
be met with, and when it is found it is sought with 
much religious ceremony. They do this especially at 
the time of the sixth moon, the luminary which marks 
the beginning of their months and their years, and after 
the tree has passed the thirtieth year of its age, because 
of its having even tl^cn plenty of vigour, though not 
half the size to which it may grow. Addressing it in 
their language as the universal healer, and taking care to 
have sacrifices and banquets prepared with the correct 
ceremony beneath the tree, they bring to the spot two 
white bulls, whose horns have never been bound before. 
The priest, clad in a white robe, climbs the tree, and 
with a golden sickle cuts the mistletoe : it is caught in 
a white cloth. Then at length they sacrifice the victims, 
with a prayer that god may make his own gift benefit 
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those to whom he has given it. They believe that drink- 
ing ol a potion prepared from it gives fecundity to barren 
animals, and that it is a remedy against all poison.” 

Add to this important passage the statement of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius to the effect that the Celts worshipped Zeus, 
and that the Celtic "lyaXixa or imago of the god was a 
lofty oak,^ and thafc the name of the^^J-alatiau place 
of assembly in Asia Minor, as given by Strabo,- was 
Apvv(iJ.(Tov or the sacred Oak-grove. The words of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius might, according to Jacob Orimm, have been 
applied to the Teutons also and all nations originally 
related to thcni he establishes his opinion as regards 
the former, and briefly alludes to some of the latter, and 
among them to the Lithuanian branch as represented 
by the ancient inhabitants of Prussia. Their place of 
greatest holiness was a spot called Eomove, in a meadow 
where a high and mighty oak afforded shelter against 
rain and the heat of the summer sun. Here, in niches 
cut in the sacred tree, were placed imeges of their three 
principal gods, and of these the chief was placed in tho 
middle between the two others. His name was Perkunos, 
and he was reckoned the god of thunder, of rain, and 
other atmospheric phenomena. 5e was also the giver 
of health and the helper of those who suffered from 
disease. The water of the lakes held sacred to him was 
considered to possess remedial virtues, and so were the 
ashes of the perpetual fire kept up before the sacred oak. 
The priest who happened to let that fire go out atoned 
for his negligence with his life, and the sacrifices made 

' Dissert, viij. (Reisko’s cd. i. 142). 

* Mcinoke’s (TeuLner) edition, xii. 5, 1 (Vol. ii. p. 796). 

• Deutsche Myth‘s, i. 65 et seq. 
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to Perkunos and his two assessors not unfrequently con- 
sisted of human victims.^ Now Perkunos was, under 
slightly modified forms pf the name, worshipped by all 
the Litu-Slavic nations, and it would be interesting to 
ascertain his exact mythological position, but that is not 
a very easy matter. Grimm saw in the name Perkunos 
a form related^ the Norse Fjdrgyifn, genitive Fjdrgvins, 
of the same origin as the Gothic fairgiini^ ^mountain,’ 
Jl^glo- Saxon fir gen of the same meaning ; and he has 
suggested the possibility that Fjorgynn was an ancient 
name for Thor, whom it would suit well enough as a 
thunderer to be designated a god of the mountains or 
dweller on the heights; or else that the Goths may 
have preferred it, in the form of Fairgimeis^ to Thor’s 
more usual designation. Put, on the other hand, the 
Teutonic god corresponding to Zeus had even more right 
to be called the god of the mountain -tops. May not 
the right solution be that Perkunos and its congeners 
represent the Gothic name of Thor, borrowed and given 
by the Litu-Slaves to a god of their own, who was the 
counterpart of Zeus rather than of Thor, though resem- 
bling the latter in his having the attribute of thunder ? 
That borrowing by somebody took place in the matter 
of the name is proved by the related word Porguini^ cited 
by Grimm as the name of the Mordvinian thunder-god.^ 
There have also been futile attempts to connect the name 
of Perkunos with that of the Hindu god of rain and 
thunder, Parjanya, who would seem to have been a form 
or aspect of Dyaus, whose son he was sometimes called.^ 

^ Voigt, i. 582. * Ib. i. 143 : see also iij. 64. 

* Eor a comprehensive account of Parjanya, see an article by Biihlez 
in Benfey’s Orient und Occidenty i 214-29. 
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Whatever the origin of the name of the g'od Pcrkunos 
may prove to have been, the priesthood devoted to the 
holy place of which ho was the chief divinity is described 
as forming one of the most despotic hierarchies the world 
has ever seen; and its head is represealjted enjoying 
absolute power and seclusion more iin^enetrablo than 
could probably be sc«m’ed by the most influential dniid 
among the Celts. For to read of the priests connected 
with the holy forest of Eomov^e in ancient Prussia un- 
avoidably leads one to this compavieon, and reminds one 
in a striking manner of what is told us in the classics 
about the druids of Gaul, and in a later literature about 
those of Ireland. Seeing the importance of sacred trees 
in the ancient cult of the chief god of the Aryans of 
Europe, and the preference evinced for the oak as the 
tree fittest to be his emblem or even the residence of his 
divinity, I am inclined to regard the old etymology of 
the word druid as being, roughly speaking, the correct 
one. Pliny, alluding to the druids’ predilection for groves 
of oak, adds the words : ul indc appellati quoque interpreta- 
tione Graeca possint Druidae videri} The necessity he 
seems to have been under of interpreting the term by refer- 
enee to the Greek word ‘ an oak,’ was probably what 
made him express himself so hesitatingly. Ilad he pos- 
sessed knowledge ^ough of the Gaulish language, ho 
would have seen that it supplied an explanation which 
rendered it needless to have recourse to Greek, namely, 
in the native word dru, which we *have in Drunemeton, or 
the sacred Oak-grove, given by Strabo as the name of 
the place of assembly of the Galatians. In fact, one has^ 


* Hist. Nat. xvi. 95 ; Diefenbach, p. 314. 
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if I am not mistaken, been sceptic Tvith regard to this 
etymology, not so much on phonological grounds as from 
failing exactly to see how the oak could have given its 
name to such a famous organization as the druidic one 
must be admitted to have been. But the parallels just 
indicated as sho'wing the importance of the sacred tree 
in the worship of Zeus and the gods representing him 
among nations other than the Greek one, help to throw 
some light on this point. According to the etymology 
here alluded to, the druids would bo the priests of the 
god associated or identified with the oak ; that is, as 
we are told, the god who seemed to those who were 
familiar with the pagan theology of the Greeks, to stand 
in the same position in Gaulish theology that Zeus did 
in the former. 

This harmonizes thoroughly with all that is known 
about the druids. On the one hand, Zeus was the source 
of all divination : ^ the rustling of the wind in the leaves 
of the sacred oaks at Dodona, the voices of the doves, 
and the bubbling of the spring near the sacred oak, were 
all held to be oracular ; and even in the case of the cele- 
brated oracle of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, the latter 
was no more than thc,ypo<^»;Ttjs or mouthpiece, so to say, 
of Zeus. On the other hand, one may sum up the im- 
pressions of ancient authors as to th^ druids by describ- 
ing them as magicians who were medicine-men, priests, 
and teachers of the young. This applies more especially 
to Gaul, but their characteristics appear to have been 
much the same in Ireland — in both they were above 
all things magicians ; for we have Pliny’s express state- 


' Proller in Paiily^s Recd’EncyM. s.v. Jiiintcr^ix. 604. 
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ment that the name which the Gauls gave their magi- 
cians was that of druids ; and Irish literature teaches us 
the like lesson^ as to the kindred Irish term, as already 
instanced in the case of Simofi Magus, called in Irish 
Simon Driii. But let us examine the druids a little more 
closely on Irish ground. jSTow Cuchulainn, whose name 
has already been mentioned (p. 138), was educated at the 
school of which Cathbad a druid was the master; but 
what the latter’s teaching mostly consisted of we know 
not ; incidentally we find that he told his j apils of lucky 
and unlucky days. One morning, for instance, he in- 
formed an elder pupil that the day then beginning would 
be a lucky one for anybody who should take arms on it 
for the first time, which Cuchulainn overhearing, at once 
carried out, to the surprise of his teacher and the king, 
both of whom he outwitted in the matter.^ To be able 
to make the declaration ascribed to the druid would seem 
to imply that he began the day with augury or some 
other kind of divination. Years later, when Cuchulainn 
was asked as to his education, he is represented enume- 
rating among the advantages ho had enjoyed, that of 
having been taught by Cathbad the druid, which had, 
he said, made him a master of inquiry in the arts of 
the god of druidism or magic, and rendered him skilled 
in all that was excellent in visions. With regard to 
this latter statement, sufiice it to say that the druids 
were always ready to interpret a dream, which was pro- 
bably done according to canons they had elaborated for 
their use. What interests one most is, the remarkable 


1 Celtic Britain^, pp. 71-2. 

" Boole of the Dun, 61a, 61 &/ Boole of Leimter, 64a — 6oa. 
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allusion contained in the term d4 druideckta, ‘ of the god 
of druidisrn,’ which doubtless meant the divinity with 
whom the druids as magicians liad to do, and with whose 
aid they practised their ‘magical arts. We are unfor- 
tunately not told the name of the god ; but it is natural 
to suppose that it was the chief of the Goidclic pantheon, 
and this is practically settled by Jlie kind of miracles 
which the druids arc usually represented as able to per- 
form with most success, in their competition with the 
early saints engaged in the task of Christianizing Ireland. 
These miracles may be described as mostly atmosj)hcric, 
consisting of such feats as bringing on a heavy snow, 
palpable darkness, or a groat storm, such as the one by 
means of which a druid tried to effect the shipwr(!ck of 
St. Columba on Loch Ness in Scotland.^ The reason, I 
may observe in passing, why the druids arc such familiar 
figures in Irish literature, at any rate as compared with 
the literatures of Wales and Brittany, is that the Goidel’s 
faith in dmidism was never suddenly undermined ; for 
in the saints he only saw more powerful druids than 
those he had previously known, and Christ took the posi- 
tion in his eyes of the druid Kar Irish druidisrn 

absorbed a certain amount of Christianity ; and it would 
be a problem of considerable difficulty to fix on the point 
where it ceased to be druidisrn, and from which onwards 
it could be said to be Christianity in any restricted sense 
of that term. 

Though dmidism is far harder to discover in the oldest 
literature of the Welsh, it is possible there to recognize 


^ Eeeves’ Adamnan’s Vita S. Columbae, ij. 34 (pp. 148-50). 
® Sae Eeeves’ note on Magi, ibid. pp. 73-4. 
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the Welsh counterpart of the Goidelic god of Druidism, 
namely, in MS,th ab Mathonwy, also called M&th lien, or 
M, the Ancient. Besides the pieagre references^ to him 
in Welsh poetry, one of the Mabinogion takes its name 
from him.2 There he is described as king of Gwyncd 
or Venedotia, with his head-quarters at a place called 
Cmr Dathal^ supposed to have been the fortified hill-top 
now known as Pen y Gaor, or the Hill of the Portress, 
on the eastern side of the Conwy, a short distance from 
the ferry and railway-station of Tal y Oavn, as you go 
from Llandudno to Bettws y Coed, in Carnarvonshire. 
Among other characteristics. Math shared with Welsh 
fairies -and demons the peculiarity of hearing, without 
fail and without regard to the distance, every sound of 
speech that reached the air;® and as the Greek Zeus 
was the’ source of divination, so Math is named the first 
and foremost of the three great magicians of Welsh 
mythology,^ in which respect he is to be compared with 
Merlin and the Mac Oc. Moreover, he taught his magic 
arts to Gwydioii ab Don, the Culture Hero, with whose 
assistance he was able, for example, to create a woman 
out of flowers;^ and, roughly speaking, his relations 
with Gwydion resembled those of Zeus with Heracles 
and Prometheus, except that Math was never guilty of 
the unscrupulous and cruel conduct not infrequently 
ascribed to Zeus. But, in fact, no negative praise of 

1 Skene’s Four Am. Bhs. of Wales, ij. 142 (i. 281), 147 (i. 269), 
303 (i. 286), where Matheu should be Math Hen. 

2 R. B. Mah. pp. 58—81 ; Guest, iij. 217-51. 

^ R. B. Mah. p. 60 ; Guest, iij. 219. 

* Triads, i. 32 = ij. 20 = iij. 90. 

■* R. B. Mah. p. 73 ; Guest, iij. 239. 

a 



the kind could render justice to Math’s good qualities, 
among which the Mabinogi enables one to recognize a 
calm and complete freedopi from the feelings of jealousy 
and revenge, and a supremo regard — lacking in Merlin 
and the Mac Oc — for justice and right, leading him 
to punish the wrong-doer and indemnify the injured 
with a certainty of power and p^irpose no one durst 
oppose.^ Eor various reasons it is not pretended that 
M^lth could compare with the Zeus of the Odyssey at 
his best ; but ho may be distinctly pronounced the high- 
est ideal, as regards the sense of justice and equity, that 
can be associated with the heathen element in Welsh 
literature. 

Since Celts and Teutons have been repeatedly com- 
pared with one another in these lectures, the subject of 
druidism may be supposed to offer an inviting occasion 
to do so once more ; but the result jirovcs in some mea- 
sure not so much a similarity as a contrast, and that a. 
contrast which may be said to maintain itself to a certain 
extent to this very day. The Celts had their druids to^ 
attend to religious matters and even a good deal more, 
while the Teutons had no such a highly developed order 
of men. It is true the Teutons had their priests and 
even their priestesses; but religious functions were, it 
may be supposed, not so exclusively discharged by them 
as by the druids among their neighbours. The Teutonic 
chiefs and kings could on occasion act also as priests. 
Take, for example, the ISTorsemen as late as the time of 
King Hdeon in the tenth century : they had priests to 
take charge of the temples, but any family or individual 


^ Ib, passim, but see more especially pp. 65, 67 ; Guest, iij. 227, 230t 
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might have a high place for the gods, and at the groat 
festivals ho who made the feast and was chief had to 
hallow the toast and all the nyjat of the sacrifice,’^ a state 
of partial independence of a priestly order probably 
not to be found where the druid was in poA>M’ among 
the Celts. The same comparative indepeudenco of the 
hierarchy of the B»man Church was no inoonsiderabk 
factor in bringing about the Protestant secession in Ger- 
many ; while in England the King was always very sen- 
sitive in respect of any papal interference, and made 
himself in the person of the second Tudor formally the 
Head of the Church within the realm ; so our Queen i& 
at this moment declared supreme over all British courts, 
not only civil but ecclesiastical ; and, acting through her 
Ministers, she appoints to the highest offices in ^ the 
Church. That is the one side of the picture, with the 
Queen head of one of the two Churches recognized by 
the State; while the other side displays the Celt in a 
State of chronic revolt from both the State Churches, and 
in the attitude either of an adherent of the Church of 
Eome, as in Ireland, or of a dissenter, as in Cornwall, 
Wales and the Gaelic districts of Scotland. 

Such a difference of temper is often regretted, but 
nobody can deny its existence ; and whatever explanation 
of details the history of many centuries has to offer, tlio 
contrast may bo said to be as great noAV as it was in the 
time of Julius Caesar. But evident as is its persistence, 
its origin is by no means easy to define. On the one 
hand, it may be said that the Celts, who delivered reli- 
gious matters over to their drmds, that is, to their 


^ Vigfusson and Powell in the Corjnis, i. 404, 407. 
q2 
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magicians and modicine-men acting as priests, showed 
themselves proner to superstition and lent themselves 
more readily to spiritual .thraldom ; but, on the other 
hand, some of the modern students of institutions would 
probably tell us that a community where the chiefs dis- 
charged both civil and religious functions was on a 
lower level of civilization and culture than one in which 
the|^ belonged respectively to different persons. This 
might be said doubtless to apply to the Celts and the 
Teutons of Caesar’s time, since the former were more 
advanced in culture than the latter, owing, if to nothing 
else, to their standing in closer connection with the 
centres of Mediterranean civilization. In ancient Eome, 
the differentiation alluded to was greatly advanced by 
the abolition of the office of king and the transfercMCe of 
his civil functions to the consuls, his religious duties 
being left to one who continued to be called king, that 
is to say, the Rex Sacrorum. The Teutonic nations 
might, perhaps, have in their own way and their oAvn time 
effected a complete differentiation of state and religion ; 
but the fact that they have uot gone further than they 
have in that direction, would seem to be somehow con- 
nected with the state of political development they had 
reached when their institutions came under the influence 
of Christianity; and their comparative independence of a 
priesthood having been then, as it were, stereotyped, 
may be taken as the historical antecedent of the whole- 
some intolerance they have on many subsequent occasions 
evinced in the matter of priestly rule. 

This manner of reasoning would, however, presuppose 
Celts and Teutons to be of the same race, which would 
be doubtless true of their common origin in so far as they 
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are both Aryan ; but both families may be supposed to’ 
have largely absorbed other elements and thereby become 
more or less mixed. Such is doubtless the case with 
South Germany, where the bulk of tlie population still 
adhere to the Church of Kome, and such it is in most 
Celtic lands ; nor is it irrelevant to note that druidi.m. 
would seem to have, been most powerful in tbose districts 
where a pre-Celtic population may natural!} b<; conjee- 
turful to have survived in the greatest numbers, namely, 
in the west of Gaul, in the west of Britain, and in Ire- 
land. That could not, however, atford an adequate 
foundation for the sweeping generalizations often made 
with regard to the Celts of the present day, that, as 
compared with nations of the Teutonic stock, they are 
naturally and essentially superstitious and fanatic, only 
fit to be ridden by priest or preacher, even where the 
parson has just been thrown off. Such a belief may 
prove- as unfounded as another lately shattered, namely, 
that our Celts were incapable of advance in their political 
ideas ; for it has come to this, that they are now hated 
of Jute and Saxon for entertaining views which Jute 
and Saxon, rightly or wrongly, hold to be too advanced. 
In matters of religion and dogma., a Celt can undoubtedly 
go, for better or for worse, as far as a Teuton : witness 
the case of the ancient Brythonic hcresiarch, Morien,^ 

^ The Welsh account of Morien as a heretic will be found in the 
lolo MSS. pp. 42-3, 420-1. The ohlpst attested form of *he name 
Morien is Morgen, which must have meant Sea-born or Offspring of 
the Sea, whence he was called Pelagius ; but Morgen is not to be con- 
fused with the modern name Morgan, the old form of which was Mor- 
dant, though the error has the sanction of the translators of the Book 
of Common Prayer, who have made the ‘Pelagians’ of Article IX. into 
Morganiaid, at ‘ Morgans.’ 
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’better known as Pelagius, and that of the Gallic Celt 
Voltaife, one of the founders of freedom of thought and 
of the forerunners of the Ecvolution in France; or, to 
come to our own day, take that of Ecnan, than whom no 
one can he said to write with wider sympathies and more 
fascination of frankness as regards matters of religion 
and theology, whatever you may think of the correctness 
of his views, or be found to dwell with more fondness on 
his Celtic origin and Breton boyhood. 

These arc after all, you might say, but individual cases, 
which is not to be denied. But I could, if time allowed, 
produce a larger though humbler witness from my native 
county of Cardigan; I allude to a small community 
which has been in existence there for the last century 
and a quarter or more. There in an agricultural tract 
between the rivers Acron and Teivi, the ordinary beliefs 
of Trinitarian Christians have passed into those known 
as Unitarian. Now it is believed by the ij||tebitants of 
the country round this Black Spot, as they call it, that 
Unitarian theology can have no attraction for the reli- 
gious mind : still that theology has deeply and firmly 
taken root there. The Black Spot is a quiet rural dis- 
trict without a town or even a village of any large size. 
The small farmers and farm-labourers of Llandyssul, 
thoughtful and intelligent men as they are, cannot in 
any sense bo reckoned Eenans or Yoltaires; and the 
question inevitably thrusts itself upon us, why should a 
creed believed to have no charm for the mass of men, 
and views verging, if I am not mistaken, on extreme 
scepticism, exercise a decided sway over their minds? 
Let those answer who believe the Celt essentially a 
superstitious fanatic. Of the merits or demerits of Uni- 
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tarianism I say of course nothing, lest the Calvinism, of 
my early training should prove to have made me inca- 
l)able of forming an impartial estimate; and I need scarcely 
add, that J am quite willing to leave the conflict of the 
creeds to be decided by the inexorable logic of natural 
selection, feeling confident, as I do, that the fittest ol 
them and best calculated to meet ihe wants of man will 
survive. 

It is right, however, to say that we are not compelled 
to account for the fact, that druidism seems to have 
been most flourishing in the western parts of the Celtic 
world of Caesar’s time, wholly by postulating a mixture 
•of race to which it may have been more congenial than 
to the thoroughbred Aryan Celt: the explanation may 
partly be, that in the more progressive parts of southern 
<jraul, the neighbourhood of the Elione and the Eoman 
province, the palmy days of druidism were even then 
over. In Ireland, for instance, druidism and the kingship 
went hand in hand ; nor is it improbable that it was the 
same in Gaul, so that when the one fell, the other suffered 
to some extent likewise. It would thus seem probable 
that druidism had here and there begun to lose a good 
■deal of its power and influence during the revolutions, 
which had resulted in the abolition of the ancient king- 
ship in most of the more important Gaulish communities 
mentioned by Caesar. This would be the political side 
■of the question ; but it had also a more purely religious 
aspect, and tliere was a cause at work the action of which 
cannot have tended to the greater glory of druidism: 
I allude to the change which must have come over 
Gaulish paganism some time or other, and the outward 
effect of which was to make the Gaulish Mercury or 
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culture-god practically the head and chief of the Gaulish 
pantheon. Here, again, it is worth the while to compare 
Celts and Teutons together ; in the next lecture it will 
he attempted to show that the Teutonic counterpart of 
the Gaulish Mercury and culture-god was Woden; and 
it is interesting to find that in this matter both families 
of nations, as represented by the Gauls and the Norsemen 
respectively, proceeded on the same lines, in that they 
made the culture hero paramount over the old gods. 
Even in the far east, the same thing is to bo noticed in 
the case of Indra becoming the head of the Hindu 
pantheon, and, as it is put in the Rig Veda, sending the 
other gods away like (shrivelled -up) old men.^ It is 
gratifying to come upon such traces of progress in the 
theology of our early ancestors,' whether Celts or Teutons ; 
and still more so to think that in the practice of their 
heathen religion it meant the establishment, probably, 
of a milder worship, making in some small degree for 
humanity and greater regard for human life. The older 
cult of the divinity that was par excellence the god of 
druidism, with its direst horrors, would probably have 
left in the hands of the druids despotic power, which the 
spread of the worship ,of the Culture hero or Man-god 
may be supposed to have indirectly tended to lessen. 
That is, however, but an inference, and the data only 
amount to negative evidence to the effect, that the sacri- 
fice of human victims to the Gaulish Mercury is unknown, 
while the contrary is the case as regards the older divi- 
nities, Teutates, Esus and Taranis. This would seem like- 
wise to apply to the Scandinavian Woden, as contrasted 


* Max ]MuIlev’s Hih, LoxUires, p. 280. 
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with the more old-fashioned god Thor : ^ the former, we 
are told in one of the Eddie poems, owned all the gentle- 
folk that fall in fight, hut T^or the thrall-kind, which 
would seem to refer to an ancient custom of sacrificing 
thralls on Thor’s altar.^ This last is described m a well- 
known passage which speaks of a place called Thors- 
ness ; and, in its allusion to the blood, it reminds one of 
the Snowdonian stone called the Eed Altar. “There,” 
says the writer, “is still to be seen the doom-ring 
wherein men were doomed to sacrifice. Inside the ring 
stands Thor’s stone, whereon those men, who w'cre kept 
for the sacrifice, had their hacks broken, and the blood 
is still to be seen on the stone.”® As to Woden, those 
who fell in battle were regarded as belonging to him, 
but it may be doubted that men were sacrificed by the 
Old Norsemen to him in the literal and ceremonial sense 
in which they were to Thor. 

Were one inclined to draw a parallel in the spirit of 
Casaubon or Bishops Lowth and Horsley, one might point 
to the rise of the figure of the Man- god in Celtic and 
Teutonic heathendom, as helping to introduce a cult less 
given to the shedding of human blood than that which, 
went before ; and with it one might compare the worship 
of a very different kind of Man-god who abolished for 
Christians all the blood sacrifices in which the Jewish 

^ It is light, however, to note that with the ancient Germans human 
sacrifices to their Mercury were, accorjling to Tacitus, not unusual j 
see his Germania, ix. 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 120. Criminals also of the worst kind were 
sacrificed to Thor : see the same work, i. 410. 

® See the Eijrhyggia Saga, cited hy Vigfusson and Powell in the 
Corpus, i. 409, where they call attention, by way of comparison, to the 
Blood-stones in the Fiji Islands. 
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religion, like most other ancient cults, took no small 
delight in spite of the reforming voice of an Isaiah. It 
is better, however, to abi^e on the safer ground of con- 
fronting one Aryan religion with another; and in this 
instance one may contrast the direction which progress 
took in the theology of our ancestors with that which it 
followed in Greece and Italy, where Zeus or Jove, ethe- 
realized and expanded like his namesake the heavens, 
was able to hold his own, though it must be confessed 
that he came near having a formidable rival, not in any 
one of the older divinities, but in Heracles, a god whom 
Greek theology regarded as by birth a mortal. In this 
matter at least, Celts, Teutons and Hindus take a respect- 
able position in the comparison with Greeks and HomaJI^^', 
when, unlike the latter, some of them proceeded to raise 
to the highest seat in their pantheon the representative 
of the intellectual aspect of man’s nature, and the expo- 
nent, however narrow and inadequate, of the striving of 
human reason to conquer all things and surmount all 
difficulties by dint of genius and persistent effort. 



Lecotre hi. 

THE CULTUKE HEKO. 


The great difficulty in studying the religion and 
mythology of the ancient Celts, is to bridge over the 
gulf of ages dividing the literature of the Celtic nations 
of the present day from the narrative of the writers of 
antiquity and the testimony of the stones. But that a 
few slender lines of connection can be thrown across, 
has been shown in the case of ISTodens; and I now pro- 
pose to make a similar attempt in that of a very different 
figure in the Celtic pantheon. It is but sparingly that 
the literature of the Goidel speaks of a god or goddess as 
such, and this applies still more emphatically to that of 
the Brython. That is, however, but an accident of the 
medium, so to say, through which* our information about 
Celtic paganism has reached us : the gods have, in the 
course of the transmission of the legends about them 
through Christian channels, been reduced to the status 
of men playing parts, more or less heroic, in a mythic 
history. So it is only by careful comparison that one is 
enabled to find that such and such a hero of our stories 
was, in the pagan period, such and such a god. Let me 
call your attention to one of the kind, who, in the 
Mabinogion, bears the name 
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Gwybion Son oe Don. 

He is intimately associated with the district in North 
^ Wales, which is somewhat loosely termed Arvon.^ In 
order to place Gwydion’s character in a clear light, I 
venture to give you an abstract of one or two connected 
tales about him, contained in the Mabinogi, bearing the 
name of his uncle and tutor Math,^ who was mentioned 
in the last lecture (p. 225), as having his head-quarters 
in the Arvonian district with which the name of Gwydion 
was also connected. The first story relates how Gwydion 
thrice thwarted his mistress, Arianrhod, with regard to 
a son of theirs whom she wished to disown. Gwydion 
had the boy reared at Dinas Dinttc, a town or fortress 
now represented by a huge mound, into which the sea, 
not far from the western entrance into the Menai Straits, 
is fast eating its way : the site seems to have been turned 
to use by the Eomans. But be that as it may, a short dis- 
tance thence, one is shown a spot where the waves break* 
on a rock visible only at low water. It is the supposed 
remains of Caer Arianrhod, or Arianrhod’ s CSftstle, which 
local legend affirms to have subsided owing the wicked- 
ness of its occupants. Well, Gwydion one day took his 
boy with him to visit his mother, who had not seen him 
since his birth ; she was disgusted to find that his father 
had had him reared, as she was desirous of passing for a 
virtuous maid : so she laid the boy under a destiny that 
he was never to have a name till she gave him one her- 

^ It is the country looldng towards the sea between the Conwy and 
the Eivl Mountains, or the Rivals, as they are sometimes called by 
Englishmen ; but the coast from the Conwy to Bangor or thereabouts 
used to be called Arttechwed, and not included in Arvon. 

* i2. B. Mah, pp. 70 — 81 ; Guest, iij, 233-51. 
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self, intending that he should ever be nameless. Gwydion 
went his way, declaring that the boy should have a name 
nevertheless ; so one day some^time afterwards, he took 
the lad with him for a Walk on the sea-shore. There, by , 
dint of magic, in which he was an adept, he converted 
some sedges and sea -weeds into a ship fully rigged out 
with sails and everything requisite for a vessel ; and by 
another effort of his art he transformed himself and the 
lad into cordwainers. They moored beneath the walls 
of Arianrhod’s castle, where it was soon announced to 
the lady that there lay hard by a vessel, with a man and 
a boy on board busily engaged in fashioning shoes of 
the most exquisite Cordovan leather anybody had ever 
seen. She sent to have a pair made for her; but when 
the shoes came to be tried on, they proved too largo, so 
that others were ordered. These latter were as much too 
small; so the cordwainer would work no more for her' 
without measuring her foot himself. She came do^vn to 
the vessel ; and when she had got on board and expressed 
her surprise that he could not make a shoe according to 
measure, a wren lighted on the ship, and the lad took 
his aim and so cleverly hit it that Arianrhod laughed 
aloud and exclaimed, that it wa§ with a steady hand^ 


^ This is a guess at the meaning required by tlie context ; but the 
real signification of the adjective gyffes or (in its dictionary form) eyffes 
has not been ascertained : it must be analysed eyf-JwSy otherwise one 
cannot account for the ff, and in that cast;, the syllable Jies mav {'ossibly 
be a word of the same origin as hydf ‘length/ and the whole word 
cyffes might be conjectured to have had the meaning of ‘long/ Wo 
should then interpret Llaio-gyffes to mean Longi-manuSj as in the case 
of Llew’s Goidelic counterpart, Lug Ldni-fada, It is scarcely necessary 
to add that Itew, ‘ lion,' is entirely out of place here, as the older form 
of the name was Lleii^ the etymological equivalent of Lug and the 
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(ttawgyffes) the lion (ttew) hit the wren. Gwydion 
quickly declared himself pleased with her utterance, and 
said that the boy’s name should thenceforth be Llew 
Llawgyffes. Of course Arianrhod’s dainty foot was left 
unmeasured, while the ship and its belongings returned 
into their former elements. Arianrhod was wroth beyond 
measure, and laid the boy under another destiny, namely, 
that ho was never to wear arms till she put them on him 
with her own hands. His father declared that it would 
not avail her; so when he found young Llew begin- 
ning to become an idler for want of arms, he took him 
out some distance ; and then they came back on horse- 
back in the guise of bards from South Wales. They 
announced themselves at Arianrhod’s gate, and were 
admitted to receive the most hearty welcome and good 
cheer. In the evening, when eating was over, Arianrhod 
conversed with Gwydion respecting story and history: 
the Mabinogi adds, ‘ And he, Gwydion, was a good his- 
torian.’ When it was time, they went to slceM but 
Gwydion got up very early in the morning and betook 
him to his magic arts. By daybreak the ^ole country- 
side was in commotion ; and it was not long ere Arian- 
rhod and her handn^aid knocked at Gwydion’s door, 
which was opened by the younger bard : she had come 
to tell them in what a plight they were, as the sea could 
not bo seen for ships, and as invaders were landing in 
all directions. Gwydion told her to have the gates of 
the castle secured, and to bring arms for him and his 
fellow-bard. That was done at once; and while the 


Gaulish Lugua, Lugovea : it probably meant light, and referred to th» 
sun-god. 
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handmaid helped Gwydion to pul on his arms, Arianrhod 
her,*olf put arms on the younger man. When she had 
done, Gwydion asked if his friend had been completely 
equipped; she answered thaf he had, whereupon she 
was told that there would be no further ne(;d of the 
arms, since the hostile fleet and forces had disappeared. 
Her anger then was greater than tlio other time ; and she 
laid the boy under another destiny, to tlic cftect that he 
should have no wife of the race then inhabiting the earth. 
Gwydion went away somewhat di sconce^ tod at this, and 
journeyed to his uncle, the niaster magician Math, com- 
plaining bitterly of Arianrhod. They resolved to fashion 
a woman out of flowers to be Llew’s wife : they called 
her Blodeued,^ a name which meant flowers in a collec- 
tive sense. She was the fairest of the women of her 
time ; nor was she less faithless than the most notorious 
of those utilized by poets to point a moral or adorn an 
epic. She fell in love with another prince, who advised 
her to ascertain from Llew in what way he could be 
killed. She found out at length that it could only be 
done if a bath were made for him beneath a thatched roof 
in the open air, and if he stood with one foot on the side 
of the bath and the other on the back of a he-goat ; if 
he were wounded in that position, it would be his death. 

^ Another account of her origin is given hy the poet D. ah Gwilym, 
who makes her daughter of March ah hleirchiori ; see poem clxxxiii. 
p. 365 of the (London) edition of 1789. She is more commot •''y called 
Jjlodcuwed, which may be explained as Antho-eides or Flower-like : 
this, as the more generally intelligible, is probably the later of the two. 
The name translated is that of Fflfir, Caswallawn's Icman (p. 153) ; 
but whether Fflui\ directly represents Jlos, foris^ ‘ flower, blossom,’ or 
Flora, the name of an Italian goddess of no better morals than Blodeued, 
is not easy to decide, as fflur occurs in the sense of hloom. 
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By simulating innocent curiosity and concern for his 
safety, she succeeded in persuading him to go to the 
bath and place himself in the perilous position, when 
her paramour, lying in wait, cast a spear at him, the 
head of which remained in his body, whereupon Llew 
uttered an unearthly cry and flew ofl in the form of an 
^agle. When Gwydion heard of it, his grief was incon- 
solable, and he wandered all over the country for many 
a weary day in search of his son. At length ho came 
to a place near the Lakes of Nanttie, where he saw in 
the branches of an oak a wretched eagle, whose flesh 
kept falling from him to the ground. He guessed that 
*t was Llew, and sang an enghjn to him, whereupon the 
agle descended to a lower branch: he sang a second 
englyn^ and a third, with the result that the bird alighted 
at last on his lap. He touched Llew with his wand, when 
he assumed his former shape, excepting that there was 
nothing of him left but skin and bones. When Llew 
recovered, Gwydion and he proceeded to avenge’ his 
wrongs : his murderer had to place himself in the position 
in which Llew was when he was killed ; and so Goronwy 
Pevr, for that was the name of Blodeued’s paramour, 
died by Llew’s unerring spear, while she herself was 
subjected to a terrible punishment by Gwydion, who 
overtook her as she was making for the recesses of a 
dark lake. It is known, however, that there once 
existed another and older version of the story, which 
placed the scene in the skies, and connected the stars in 
the Milky Way with Gwydion’s hurried pursuit of the 
erring wife.^ The more common account, given in the 


* See Lewis Morris’ Celtic Remains^ p. 231, 8,v, Gwydion, 
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Mabinogi, explains that the punishment which he in- 
flicted on her was to strike her with his wand into an 
owl, whence it is, we arc told,^that all other birds hate 
the owl and permit her to come out only at night. 
Popular superstition, it may be added on the otlior hand, 
gives expression to the feeling of Blodcucd in her cliangou 
condition: she take-i dedight in spiling the fiii sex of 
which she was once the fairest, by bcginTiing eaidy in 
the evening to proclaim Irom the churchyard yew to the 
villagers of Glamorgan the tripping in iheir midst of 
some unwary maid.^ With the fate of Blodeued, doomed 
by the touch of Gwydion’s wand to sleep her days 
away as an owl, may be compared the Norse account of 
Sigrdrifa, sometimes identified with Brynhild, punished 
by Woden for bringing about the death of a hero favour- 
ably regarded by him : Woden, we are told, touched the 
helmed maid with his wand of sleep and she forthwith 
fell into ^ slumber, the pale spells of which she had no 
power of her own to cast off.^ 

The Culture Hero acquiring certain Animals for 
Man. 

The Mabinogi of Math gives •another curious tale 
about Gwydion: the south-western portion of Wales, 

^ For this I am indebted to a prize essay on ihe Folk-lore of 
Glamorgan at the Aberdare Eistedvod in 188o : Mr. Thomas Evans, 
the author, writes as follows : When an owl w'as heard hootin ; early 
in the night from the yew-tree in our village churchyards, it was looked 
upon as a sure sign that some unmarried girl of the village had forsaken 
the path of chastity. There are even novr in some places persons who 
maintain the trustworthiness of this sign (p. 166 of the MS., which, I 
believe, has not yet been published). 

* Corpus Poet Bor. i 158. 

R 
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including the counties of Pembroke and parts of those 
of Cardigan and Carmarthen, used to be called Dyved, 
from its ancient inhabitants the Dcmetoe. Now it had 

r 

come to Gwydion’s knowledge that the king of Dyved, 
who was called Pryderi, son of Pwyll Head of Hades, 
liad been presented from Hades with a species of ani- 
mals never before met with in this country, namely, 
hobeu^ that is to say, swine; and Gwydion resolved to 
bring some of them into Gwyned or his own Venedotian 
country, in North Wales. He set out, accordingly, to 
ask for some of the swine; but he did not expect his 
errand to be an easy one. He had, however, full confi- 
dence in his own powers ; for when 'KUh. hinted that he 
might be refused the swine, his answer was, ‘ 1 am not 
a bad hand at a bargain : I shall not come without the 
swine.’ So he and eleven followers, all disguised as 
bards from North Wales, presented themselves in due 
time at the court of Pryderi, on the banks of the river 
Teivi. They met with an excellent reception; and on 
the evening of the first day, Pryderi suggested that 
one of the young men in Gwydion’s suite should tell a 
talc or relate a history — I use both words, because the 
Mabinogi, touched by no nice discrimination born of 
the bolder wisdom of a later age, makes no distinction 
between story and history, between story-tellers and 
historians.^ Gwydion replied in the following words: 
‘It is a custom of ours that the chief professional of 
the company should recite the first night we come to a 

^ This will, however, scarcely be treated as irrefragable evidence of 
antiquity by any one who has thought of the number of the stories 
which historians still allow to count as history, More than one instance 
has been noticed in these lectures. 
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great man’s house : I will tell a story willingly.’ 
Mabiuogi thereupon remarks as follows : ‘Now Gwydi^ 
was the best story-teller in the yorld ; and he entertained 
the court that night with amusing entertainments and 
history, so that he was admired of everybody in the court, 
and so that Pryderi was delighted tp converse with him.' 
By and by, when Gwydion had charmed the kmg with 
his eloquence, he said die wondered whether another 
would be likely to transact his business with him better 
than he should himself, to which the king n plied, that it 
was not at all probable, adding words to the effect, that 
his was an excellent tongue. Pryderi, on being told 
Owydion’s errand, said that he was bound by an engage- 
ment with his people to part with none of the swine 
until they had bred double their number in his kingdom. 
Gwydion asked him not to give him a refusal that eve- 
ning ; and retired unsuccessful but not disheartened. By 
the morning, Gwydion i')roduccd by magic twelve steeds, 
fitted out with saddles and bridles mounted with gold 
wherever iron might have been expected, and twelve 
jet black white-breasted greyhounds with collars and 
leashes such as no one could tell, that they wore not 
likcAvise made of gold. These Gwydion offered to Pryderi 
in exchange for some of his swine, urging that he would 
be thereby freed from his engagement to his c(/untry 
neither to sell nor to give the swine away for nothing. 
Pryderi and his nobles were tempted by the splendour 
of the gift, and Gwydion set off with the swine as hur- 
riedly as he could, for the charm would only last twenty- 
four hours, when the horses and the hounds would again 
become the fungus out of which they had been made. 
Gwydion and his men barely succeeded in reaching the 

E 2 
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strongliolds of Arvon ere Prydcri and his army arrived 
in pursuit of them; but the war that ensued proved 
most disastrous to the Demetians, and those of them 
who regained their country returned without their arms 
and without their king, who was slain by Gwydion in 
single combat at the ford called the Velenryd, between 
Portmadoc and Maen Twrog: in fact, Maen Twrog^ is 
mentioned as the spot where he was buried. 

Now Gwydion’s obtaining some of the swine of the 
Head of Hades is alluded to in the Book of Taliessin,^ a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, in a manner imply- 
ing that it was considered a great achievement on his 
part ; and tlio story must have formed part of a tradition 
pretending to trace some or all of the domestic animals 
to Hades, whence they were brought by fraud or force 
by the benefactor of the human race. But the story of 
the swine does not stand alone : in the great collection 
of Welsh manuscripts published by Owen Jones (Myvyr) 
and his friends, under the title of the Myvyrian Archaio^ 
logy of Wales^ on the first day of this century, a few 
verses occur, i. 167, which are attributed to Gwydion^ 
and they arc prefaced in wmrds to the following effect : 

Those are the englyns sung on the occasion of the battle 
of Godeu, which others call the battle of Achi’cn. It 
was fought on account of a white roebuck and a puppy^ 
which were of Hades — Amathaon son of Don had 
caught them. Therefore Amathaon son of Don fought 
with Arawn king of Hades, and there was in the 
engagement [on the side of Hades] a man who could not 

^ R. B. MaK p. 64, where the MS. has Tyuawc instead of Tyryawc^ 
po printed in Guest’s MaK iij. 196, 

« Skene, y. 168. 
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be vanquished unless name cQuld be discovered; while 
there was a woman on the other side, called Auhren, 
whose name was to be found put before her side could 
be vanquished. Gwydion son of Don guessed the man’s 
name and sang the two following epiglyns.” They are 
the verses alluded to, and they eiiH^y Gwydioifs guess 
as to the man’s name, which he discovered tu be Bran ; 
and as Bran, which means crow,’ is ojie oi the appel- 
lations of the terrene god, he may be supposed to have 
been a principal in the conflict, that is to say, he was 
probably the king of Hades himself. So the voman 
called Achren is either to be altogether discarded, or else 
to be ranged, as appears more probable, on Bran’s side ; 
for Gwydion’s first verse, in spite of the obscurity of its 
language, seems to give the woman’s name as Olgen, 
which, if correct, proves that she was among his adver- 
saries, and that the author of the note in the My vyrian 
misunderstood the text, a thing by no means to be won- 
dered at.^ The struggle is called in the Triads ^ one of 
the Three Frivolous Buttles, as it is said to have been 
fought on account of a bitch, a roe and a lapwing, at the 
expense of 71,000 lives. Dogs and deer are animals 
useful to man in different degrees and different ways, 

^ Tlie anonymous note in the My vyrian is couched in language which 
is inaccurate, not to say illiterate ; but it is doubtless to be regarded 
as the echo of an ancient myth, though it must be accepted with cau- 
tion : thus the words relating to the woman called Achren cannot pass 
unchallenged. They appear to come as we have them from somebody 
who thought the symmetry of the quarrel required them ; but nothing 
could be more mistaken ; for it was a peculiarity of the terrene beings, 
from their king down to the tiniest of Welsh fairies, to conceal their 
names. 

^ L 47 - iij. 50. 
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but the introduction of the lapwing is remarkable. But 
to call the battle a frivolous one shows, as regarded 
from my point of view, fhat the original account of it 
had been forgotten; and the lapwing may have been 
thrown in by way^of emphasizing the frivolity alluded 
to. Possibly one should take a different view, and 
regard the lapwing, called in Welsh cornmjll^ from 
corn ^ a horn,’ as sacred to, or in some way associated 
with, the terrene god, whom the Gauls represented with 
the antlers of a stag ; and the same may have been the 
cause, partly or wholly, of introducing here an animal of 
the deer kind. But that does not touch the statement 
in the Mabinogi of Math, that before Pryderi had swine 
sent him from Ilades, none had ever been heard of here 
before. 

It is worth while noticing that the pig is believed to- 
have been one of the first animals to be domesticated,, 
the first of all being probably the dog ; and the story of 
the latter is to be found at length in Irish literature, 
with the important substitution of Albion for Ilades and 
lapdog for dog : thus in Cormae’s Glossary^ we read that 
in the time of Cairbre Muse no lapdog had come into- 
the land of Erinn, and the Britons commanded that nn 
lapdog should be given to the Gael on solicitation or 
by free will, for gratitude or friendship. Now at thia 
time the law among the Britons was. Every criminal for 
his crime such as breaks the law. There was a beautiful lap- 
dog in the possession of a friend of Cairbre Muse iu 
Britain, and Cairbre got it from him [thus]. Once as- 
Cairbre (went) to his house, he was made welcome to 


^ Stokes-O’Donovan, pp. 111-12, s.v. Mug-eime. 
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ererything save the lapdog. Cairbre Muse had a 'won- 
derful skene, around the haft whereof was adornment of 
silver and gold. It was a pre(^ous jewel. Cairbre put 
much grease about it and rubbed fat meat to its haft, 
and aftm’wards left it before the lapdog. The lapdog 
began and continued to gnaw the haft till morning, and 
hurt the knife, so that it was not beautiful. Oi* tbe 
morrow Cairbre made great complaint of this, and was 
sorry for it, and demanded justice for it of his fri('ud. 
‘ That is fair, indeed : I will pay for the rrespaso,’ said 
he. ‘I will not take aught,' says Cairbre, ‘save what 
is in the law of Britain, namely, ever^ animal for hix 
crime.’’ The lapdog was therefore given to Cairbre, and 
the name, i,e. 3Iug-6me [slave of a haft] clung to it, 
from mug ‘a slave’ [and am ‘a haft’], because it was 
given on account of the skene. The lapdog (being a 
bitch) was then with young. Ailill Flann the Little 
was then king over Munster, and Cormac, grandson of 
Conn, at Tara ; and the three took to vu’angling, and to 
demand and contend for the lapdog; and the way in 
which the matter was settled between the three of them 
was this, that the dog should abide for a certain time in 
the house of each. The dog afterwards littered, and 
each of them took a pup of her litter, and in this wise 
descends every lapdog in Ireland still.” The Irish sub- 
stitution, for such I take it to be, of lapdog for dog, and 
Britain for the Sid or Fairy-land, in this tale, go both 
to show that the original signification of the story had 
been forgotten ; but other traces of the Goidel’s indebted- 
ness to the terrene powers are to be found in the story 
of Echaid Airem, or Eochy the Ploughman, which caimot, 
however, be gone into at this point. 
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To return to the battle of Godeu ; it is one frequently 
mentioned in Welsh poetry, especially in the Book of 
Taliessin. The poet prej;ends to liave been present at 
all the great events which have taken place from the 
beginning of the world, and he says in Poem xiv.^ that 
he was with Llew and Gwydion in the battle in question ; 
but in another poem, usually known by the title of the 
Harryings of Hades, ^ the poet speaks of himself accom- 
panying Arthur on board his ship Prydwen to a variety 
of places — more correctly speaking, perhaps, to one and 
the same mythical region spoken of under a variety of 
names. Here we have the exploits of Gwydion and 
Arthur overlapping : thus one of the expeditions was to 
Caer Wydyr, or Glass Fortress, and to a Caer Ochren, or 
Castle of Ochren, in which we have a name to be identi- 
fied probably with the Achren already mentioned (p. 245): 
in fact, the allusion seems to be to the same battle in 
which Gwydion is said to have guessed Bran’s name. 
The poem opens with the usual tribute to Christianity, 
which not unfrequently begins and ends the Welsh poems 
most replete with heathen lore, and then it plunges into 
what proves to be a reference to Gwydion and Arthur. 
The first stanza is to the following effect : 

‘ The Lord, I adore him, princely sovereign, 

Whose sway is over earth's strand extended. 

Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 

Through the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi : 

Before him no one entered tliereinto. 

The heavy dark chain held the faithful youth, 

And while Hell was spoiled, he grievously sang, 

And thenceforth till doom he remains a bard. 


1 Skene, i. 154. 

• Poem XXX. : see Skene, ij. 181, 
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Thrice Prydwen’s freight went we to Cacr Ridi, 

Thence hut seven did we regain our country.’ 

The same couplet, slightly ^podified to suit the rhyme, 
closes the remaining six stanzas of the poem, with the 
exception of the last, which ends with a short prayer; 
and we know from another poem^ in the same manuscrij/t 
that Caer Sidi was in a mythical country henerth the 
waves of the sea. Pryderi and his father Pwyll Head of 
Hades have already been mentioned, though it is not 
evident who was meant by their apostle or messenger; 
but it may be guessed that it was the porter of Hades. 
His masters, however, could not be expected to have 
treated Gweir with tenderness in case he should prove 
to have been Gwydion ; and here it may be asked why 
Gweir should be supposed to have been Gwydion. 
Now Gweir son of Gweiryoed occurs in one of the 
Triads, where he is called one of the Tliree Paramount 
Prisoners of the Isle of Britain, the other two being 
Lliid^ and Mabon (p. 28), both gods of the pagan Celts ; 
and we seem to be warranted in assuming Gweir to have 
been of similar rank. But it is right to mention, as an 
instance of Arthur’s intrusion, that, in spite of the triadic 
arrangement, his name is here added as that of a fourth 
and greater prisoner than the other three. The triad 
referred to is found in one of the collections in the Eed 
Book of Hergest, a Jesus College manuscript of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; but it occurs in a 
brief and presumably old form in an earlier group in 


1 ISTo. xiv, : see Skene, ij. 155, i. 276. 

2 ij. 49 : see also U. B. Mah. p. 131 ; the other versions have Uyr^ 
Triads j i. 50, iij. 61. 
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the same manuscript, where, ^ instead of Gwdr son of 
Gweirped, we read Gdr son of Geiryoed’^ and the pro- 
hahle identity of Geir wi^ Gwydion will appear when 
the etymology of the latter name comes to be discussed 
later, 

POETET ASSOCIATED IN ITS ORIGIN WITH THE CULTCEE 
Hero. 

One of the most remarkable things in the Taliessin 
poem just cited, is the statement that, in consequence 
of what he went through in Ids captivity, Geir should 
for ever continue a bard or poet ; but traces of a some- 
what similar notion meet one in the once prevalent 
belief, that if a man spent a night on the Merioneth 
mountain, where the giant Idrys was thought to have 

^ TriadSj ij. 7 ; E,B. Mah, p. 300. 

Tho difference is of importance, and the reading Geir is supported 
by the otlier versions (Triads, i. 50, iij. 61) in wliicli the name is men- 
tioned. The genuineness of the latter has in its favour the fact that 
they say nothing about Arthur, while they describe tho personage 
here in question as Geir son of Geiryon, lord of Geirionyd, a locality 
whose name survives in connection with the Lake of Geirionyd, 
whose waters fall from Gwydion’s country into tlie Conwy a little 
below Llanrwst. Thus tho earlier Triad in the Red Book all the 
other published versions of the Triads read Geir, while the later Triad 
in the Red Book and the verse in the Taliessin poem, which may b© 
regarded as of about tho same age, probably, as the portion of the Red 
Book in which the Triads occur, give us Gweir : which then is to bo 
regarded as having the prior claim ? The probability is decidedly in 
favour of Geir, which, as meaiy.ng ‘ word,* and otherwise unknown as 
a proper name, may readily be supposed to have been replaced by the 
better known personal name Gwdr; I should, however, not discard 
the latter, but rather regard both Geir and Gicdr as referring to the 
same. Geiryoed was pronounced, as in modem Welsh, Geirioed; 
similarly the Gweiryoed of tho Triads was Gweirioed. Add to this 
that the old forms Gweir and Gdr become later Gwdr and Gair, 
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his cader or seat, one would descend in the morning a 
bard or a madman ; while on Snowdon the place to pass 
ihe night with a view to the ^me result was the hollow 
underneath the huge block called the Black Stone of 
the Ardu, near the Black Tarn of the Ardu. If is some- 
times assumed that the exposure cliiehy cjonstituted the 
ordeal, but that view is untenable in the case of the 
latter sheltered position; while the dismal tarn of the 
Ardu was formerly believed to be haunted by a race of 
fairies,^ and the word Ardu,^ ^ black, ^ found elsewhere 
applied to the terrene god, suggests that the hardship 
consisted in passing a night in the society of him and 
his fairies. These last, regarded from the popular point 
of view, may be said to delight chiefly in music and 
dancing, while instances are also mentioned of their 
expressing themselves in verse and of their joining to 
sing stanzas of poetry in a sort of chorus.'^ But in Irish 
literature, poetry is even more explicitly associated with 
them, as, for example, in a curious story published by 
O’Curry,^ to the following effect: “Finn observed a 
favourite warrior of his company, named Gael O’Neamh- 
ain, coming towards him, and when he had come to 
Finn’s presence, he asked him where ho had come from. 
Gael answered that he had come from Brugh in the north 
(that is the fairy mansion of Brugh, on the Boyne). 


^ Ehys in the Oymmrodor^ iv. 180. 

^ Book of TaUessiiif poem xlviij. (Skene, ij. 203). 

^ Ehys in the CyrrmrodoVy v. 127. 

^ MR Mat pp. 308-9 ; the poem referred to is translated at pp, 
309-11, and the Irish text and the rest of the story, from the Booh of 
Lisnioref fol. 206. b. a, is given at pp. 594-7. 
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What was your business there? said Finn. To speak 
to my nurse, Muirii, the daughter of Derg, said Gael. 
About wliat? said Finn. Concerning Credo, the daughter 
of Cairbrd, king of Kerry \Ciaraighe Lmchm\ said 
Gael. Do you know, said Finn, that she is the greatest 
deceiver [flirt, coquette] among all the women of Erimi ; 
that there is scarcely a precious gem in all Erinn that 
she has not obtained as a token of love ; and that she 
has not yet accepted the hand of any of her admirers ? 
I know it, said Gael ; but do you know the conditions 
on which she would accept a husband ? I do, said Finn : 
whoever is so gifted in the art of poetry as to write a 
poem descriptive of her mansion and its rich furniture, 
will receive her hand. Good, said Gael; I have with 
the aid of my nurse composed such a poem ; and if you 
will accompany me, I will now repair to her court and 
present it to her.’’ They went there, and the sequel 
relates that Crede was so charmed with Gael’s genius 
that she gave him her hand and left off her Mfe of 
flirtation. 

O’Curry also gives the substance of a story which 
may be regarded as the Irish parallel to Gweir’s cap- 
tivity, of which Welsh literature tells us so little: it 
even relates what happened to the captive ; or, to be more 
accurate, the meaning of the original incident having 
been clean forgotten, no captive or prisoner figures in 
O’Curry’s version, but only a poet who failed to meet 
with due hospitality. It will be remembered that Nuada 
of the Silver Hand had lost his hand and arm in a con- 
flict with the mythic race of the Fir Bolg or the Bag- 
men, and that on account of that blemish he had to give 
up his throne, when it was taken possession of by Bres 
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(pp. 120, 122), Now this BreS^ belonged by race to 
the terrene or submarine folk called the Fomori, more or 
less closely associated with the Fir Bolg, though Irish 
legend usually tries to distinguish them. We are told 
that while Bres was in power, a certain poet and satirist 
named Cairbrd, the son of the poetess Etan, visited the 
king’s court; but in place of being received with the 
accustomed respect, the poet was sent, it appears, to a 
small dark chamber, without fire, furniture, or bed, 
where he was served with three small cakes of dry bread 
only, on a very small and mean table. This treatment,” 
O’Curry goes on to say, was in gross violation of public 
law, and could not fail to excite the strongest feeling. 
The poet accordingly arose on the next morning, full of 
discontent and bitterness, and left the court not only 
without the usual professional compliments, but even 
pronouncing a bitter and withering satire on his host. 
This was the first satire ever, it is said, written in Erinn ; 
and although such an insult to a poet, and the public 
expression of his indignation in consequence, would fall 
very far short of penetrating the quick feelings of the 
nobility or royalty of these times (so different are the 
customs of ancient and modern honour), ^ still it was suffi- 
cient in those early days to excite the sympathy of the 
whole body of the Tuatha Danann, chiefs and people.” ^ 
The result was that Bres had to escape and seek the aid 
of his kinsmen the Fomori : the Tuatha Dd Danaan came 
and fought a great battle with them, in which the Fomori 

^ The later spelling is Breas, and some have attempted to base a 
distinction of persons on that unstable foundation. 

2 O'Curry ’s Lectures were published in 1860. 

« MS. Mat. pp. 248-9. 
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■were defeated and their great captains killed. So goes 
the story as related by O’Curry, and no one knew Irish 
literature better than he, ,but one can no longer follow 
him in treating this as history. Without the aid, how 
ever, of the meagre allusions in Welsh poetry and prose, 
we should have been groping about in vain for the mean 
ing of such a myth. Gwydion, as Gwcir, let us say, 
goes to Caer Sidi beneath the waves of the sea, and 
Cairbre visits the court of the Fomorian king Bres, of 
submarine origin. The Welsh hero becomes a bard — 
originally the story made him probably the first bard of 
Welsh legend — as the result of the treatment dealt out to 
him there; while Cairbre gives utterance to the first 
satire composed in Erinn, which comes to the same 
thing, as the first effort of the Celtic muse was pre- 
sumably of the nature of a magic spell, which, according 
to Irish belief, was irresistible, and productive, among 
other effects, of immediate blotches on the face of him 
against whom it was pronounced : in this instance it was 
the means of hurriedly driving from his throne the 
Fomorian, whose treatment of Cairbre is to be ascribed 
to jealousy rather than contempt for the poet’s art; for 
Bres is doubtless to be* identified with the personage of 
that name said to be the son of Brigit goddess of poetry 
(p. 75), and of Elathan king of the Fomori.^ In both 
versions the individual efforts of the man of poetry was 
followed by the coming of his friends, to harry Hades, 
according to the Welsh account, and to overthrow the 
Fomori, according to the Iri.sh one. With Cairbre, 
poet and satirist, is doubtless to be identified a Cairbre 


* Eli. o/Lehutcr, 187 e. 
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known as the possessor of a wonderful (Towd or Celtic 
banjo, in which there was a so-called chord of science, 
which, tuned by Cairbre’s hand, left him in ignorance 
of no secret from the rising of the sun that day to the 
setting thereof: his crowd told him everything.^ One 
may further venture to identify with Cairbre, poet and 
musician, Cairbre, the father of the poetic lady Credo, 
to whom allusion has just been made, j^s Gwydiun was 
king of a paiA dl Wales, so this Cairbre was king ot 
Kerry; and above all is he probably to be identified 
with Cairbre Muse, who figuies in the story of the Dog 
and the Skene, in which we found a parallel to Gwydion 
cheating Pryderi son of Pwyll Head of Hades, in the 
ipatter of his swine. That this Cairbre corresponds to 
Owydion and may even be equated with him, wiH appear 
still more probable when w e come to compare their 
families with one anotlier. Suffice it for the present to 
say, that many Munster houses traced their descent 
back to Cairbre Muse, and that many districts in the 
south-we»t of Ireland are called after his name or some 
one of hifi| various surnames^ to this day. Nor, lastly, 
is the Cairbre who was mentioned in the story of 
Lomiia’s Head (p. 98) to be overlooked ; for his relations 
with the Luignian wife of Finn seem beyond doubt to 


1 O'Curry’s Manners, &c. iij. .&50-1. 

^ O’Donovan, Book of Rights, pp. 42, 45, 48, 83 ; Four Masters, 
A.D. 165, 186. The name Cairbre, Cairpro, Coirpri and Corpri, for 
it is found spelled in these and other ways, was not an uncommon 
one j but its etymology is obscure, nor is it evident whether it was in 
use before it was given to the counterpart of Gwydion. In Welsh it 
was Corhre, which occurs in the Black Book : see Skene, ij. 29. 
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form part of an older and more complete accoimt of the 
culture hero. 

To return to the Welsh poem on the harrying of Hades^ 
among the things Avhich the spoilers found there was the 
cauldron of the Head of Hades ; and we are told of it 
that it had a ridge of pearls round its brim, that voices 
issued from it, that it was kept boiling by the breath of 
nine maidens, ^nd that it was a discriminating vessel, 
which would not cook food for a coward, a pccxiliarity to 
be compared with the knack of refusing to cook during 
the narration of an untrue story, which was supposed to 
characterize the food in tlie fairy palace of Mananndu mac 
Lir.^ The invaders left the cauldron in the hands of one 
of their number, for it was in all probability the chief 
object of their incursion into the realm of Hades, All 
this would have been very puzzling had not Welsh litera- 
ture preserved other references to the mysterious vessel, 
The Mabinogi of Branwen speaks ^ of a cauldron which 
a giant called Llassar had brought up out of a lake in 
Ireland and given to Bran son of Llyr : one , of its pro- 
perties was, that a dead warrior thrown into ii would be 
alive and well by the next morning, but unable to speak. 
This was a use it was put to in the war which Brdn 
waged later in Ireland, and on account of this property 
which it was supposed to have, it is occasionally referred 
to as Pair Dadeni,^ or the Cauldron of Regeneration. 
How the names both of Brdn and Llassar connect the 
cauldron with Hades, and on Irish ground we meet with 


^ Ossianic Soc, Trans, iij» 221-9. 

* B. B. Mab, pp. 31-2, 39, 40; Guest, iij. 110-1, 123-4. 

• D. ab Gwilym, poem cxxxviy. (London, 1789, p. 276). 
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its like as tke cauldron of the Dagda, which was one of 
the treasures of the Tuatha Danaan : it was called the 
Undry, ^ as it was never empty, and it was so discreet 
that each ^ne had out of it what Avas in proportion to his 
merit. No company ever rose from it unsatisfied, and 
the legend concerning it is that the Tuatha Ue Danaan 
had brought it from a mythical pLcc called 31urias^- in 
which we have a reference doubtless to some locality 
beneath the sea (in Irish muir), like Cacr Sidi in Talies- 
sin’s poems : it was probably one of the objects of theii 
seven years’ sojourn in the country called Dobar and 
lardohar,^ or ‘Water’ and ‘Behind Water.’ 

The Welsh poem already cited is not the only one in 
the Book of Taliessin which refers to the harrying of 
Hades by Gwydion : I would now refer to another, in 
which Gwydion is mentioned by that name. The poem 
is entitled Kat Godeu, or the Battle of Godeu, which, 
interpreted, appears to mean the Battle of Trees; and 
accordingly various trees and shrubs are described as 
taking part in the fighting; and the whole idea challenges 
comparison with that of the Battle of the Birds in the 
popular tales of the W est Highlands.* Taliessin pretends, 
after his wont, to have been present in the fray, and to 


1 Irisli Cairo Aiusie, ‘the Undry Cauldron:’ see the Stokes-O’Uono- 
van ed. of Coniiae, p. 45 j also O’Donovan’s Battle of Magh Rath 
(Dublin, 1842), pp. 50-3, where, besides the Dagda’s, other cauldrons 
are mentioned of similar virtues. 

^ Keating’s History of Ireland (Dublin, 1880), p. 117. 

® Ibid. p. 112 j O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, i. 12. 

* Campbell, L 25, et teq. 

S 
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have taken no mean part in it : he boasts to the following 
effect : ^ 

** I am not a man not to sing : 

I liavo sung since T was little ; 

I sang in the battle of Godeu of the foliage, 

In front of Britain’s gvvledig. 

I pierced in their midst the chargers 
Of the fleets of ... . 

I pierced the beast of the great gem, 

Which had a hundred heads, 

And a formidable batallion 
Under the root of its tongue. 

Another batallion there is 
In the back of its head. 

A gaping black toad 
There is with a hundred clawa. 

A crested snake of many colours — 

A hundred souls by reason of eiB 
Are tormented in its flesh. 

I have been in the fort of Nevenhyx 
Where hurried grass and trees ; 

There men of arts made music, 

There men of battle made haste. 

A resurrection for the Brythona 
Was made by Gwydion : 

They had called on Neivon, 

On Christ from .... 

To the end He might rescue them, 

The Supreme v/ho had made them. 

To them the Lord responded 
Both in words and in the elements : 

‘Pashion kingly trees 
Into hosts under his lead, 

And frustrate Peblic 

Of the ignoble light hand to hand.’ ” 

The reference to a person called Peblic is obscure to 
me; but besides the expedient of converting a forest, with 

• Skene, ij. 138, and i 277-8. 
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its various kinds of trees, shrubs and grasses, into an 
army by enchantment, we have a reference, probably in 
the resurrection effected for t]ie Brythons by Gwydion, 
to his haying secured the Head of Hades’ Cauldron of 
Eegeneration, and to its use by Gwydion to it'suscitato 
his fallen friends. Before the poet makes the trees begin 
to fight, with the alder foremost in the fray, he indulges 
in some score of lines which are too obocure for mo to 
offer you a translation : this is the more unfortunate as 
he introduces a woman into his narrative, and her inter- 
vention, as I learn from other sources, was probably of 
the c‘ssence of the story. But a more transparent refer- 
ence to her will be found in the Irish poem which is 
now to be introduced for comparison with the Welsh 
one. St. Patrick, trying to convert Loegaire mac H^ill, 
king of Ireland, was told by the latter that he would 
not believe unless he called up Ciichulainn from the 
dead : this was done, but the unwilling convert cherished 
doubts as to his identity, and said that he must speak to 
him ; so Cuchulaiun was called up again, and he improved 
the opportunity to bid the king believe in God and 
St. Patrick ; but, said that curious king, if it be Ciichu- 
lainn, let him discourse of his gieat deeds. I should 
premise that Ciichulainn was the most celebrated of the 
heroes known to Irish story, but that he docs not cor- 
respond exactly to Gwydion, as he combines, roughly 
speaking, the role in Irish story which should ansv or to 
that both of Gwydion and of his son Llew in Welsh. But 
more of this elsewhere : for the present let it suffice to 
say that Ciichulainn complied with the king’s wish, and 
the poem put into his mouth describes, among other 
things, his expedition to the stronghold of Scath, in the 

s 2 
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land of Scatli ; the term Scath means shadow or shade, 
and is of the same origin as the English word. His 
story runs thus : ^ , 

“A journey I made, O Loegaire, 

When I went to the land of Scatli ; 

There was the fort of Scath with its lock of iron — 

I laid hands upon it. 

Seven walls there were around this city ; 

Hateful was its stronghold : 

An iron palisade there w^as on each wall, 

On which seven heads were biding ; 

Doors of iron there were on every side ; 

No serious defences against women. 

I struck tliem with my foot, 

So that they fell into fragments. 

A pit there was in the fort. 

That belonged to the king, as they say ; 

Ten ser])cnts hurst forth 

Over its brim^ — it was a deed I 
Thereupon I ran at them. 

Though the throng was huge. 

And reduced them to bits 
Between my two fists. 

There w^as a house full of toads, 

That were let loose upon us, 

Sharp and beaked beasts 
That clave to my snout. 

Ugly dragon-like* monsters 
Were sent against us ; 


1 The text occupies folios 113 — 115 in the Book of the Dan, and it 
has been published, witli a translation and notes, by Mr. O’Beirne Crow', 
in the Journal of the Killieniiy Arch, iS<Jciety for 1870-1, pp. 371 — 448. 
Important corrections will be found iii Stokes’ EemarJes on the Celtic 
Additions to CurtiuJ Greek Etymology, &c. (Calcutta, 1875), pp. 55-7. 

- Somewhat similar adventures are related of Connall Cernach in 
the story called Tain B6 Frdlch : see the Dk, of Leinder, 252 «, and 
the whole story as published with a translation by O’Beirne Crow in 
the R. Ir. Academy’s Irish MS. Series, i. 13G — 171. 
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Strong were tlieir "witcheries, 

Though they . , . . 

After this I ran at them, 

When .... 

I gruund them in small pieces 
Between my two palms. 

There was a cauldron in that fort: 

It was the calf of the three cows, 

Thirty joints of meat in its gullet 
Were not its charge. 

Much gold and silver was there in it, 

Splendid was the find : 

That cauldron was given [to us] 

By the daughter of the king. 

The three cows we took them away. 

They swam the sea : 

There was of gold a load for two men, 

To each of them on her neck. 

When we went on the ocean 
That was vast by the north, 

The crew of my coracle was drowned 

‘ By the cruel tempest. 

After this I brought, 

Though it was a sharp danger, 

Nino men on each of my hands 
And thirty on my head ; 

Eight on my two sides 
Clung to my body. 

It is thus I swam the sea 
Until I was in haven.” 

This curious poem tells us why so few of those who 
invaded Hades returned : they were overwhelmed by a 
cruel squall on the vast sea in the north. The previous 
Welsh poem reduces the survivors to seven, but Ciichu- 
lainn makes them sixty-four, while the sundry attempts 
of Irish history to give what appeared a more rational 
form to the story has reduced them to exactly thirty — 
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the crcvr, as they would say, of one boat that escaped. 
According to Keating,^ who wrote his History of Ireland 
out of materials such as ■u;erc accessible in that country 
in his time, certain of the Fomori called More and 
Conaing^ held Ireland under a grievous tribute; they 
bad built themselves a stronghold called Tor Conaing, 
‘ Conaing’s Tower,’ in Torinis, or Tower Island, now 
better known as Tory Island, off the coast of Donegal ; 
and that spot served them as a rendezvous for their preda- 
tory fleets. At length the children of Nemed, who were 
then the inhabitants of Ireland, mustered 30,000 armed 
men by sea, with as many by land, and succeeded in 
demolishing Conaing’s Tower and slaying its owner; 
but More arriving with reinforcements, another battle 
ensued, in which the combatants, busied in the fray, 
allowed the sea to overwhelm them so completely that 
on the Fomorian side only More and a few followers 
escaped, while the surviving children of Nemed con- 
sisted of only thirty strong men, the crew of a single 
boat. One of the chief men of the thirty is mentioned as 
bearing the name lobath son of Beothach, who should be 
the counterpart of Cdchulainn, or more likely of Gwydion; 
but nothing is known further about him, except that he 
is represented as being grandson of a faith or vates called 
larbhoinel.® The Four Masters undertook in their Annals 
of the Kingdom of Ireland to date the event they call the 
Demolition of Conann’s^ Tower, and to fix on the year 

» Pp. 87—91. 

.2 He is also called Conann or Concmd, as in the BL of Leinster ^ 
127 a. 

^ Also called (ir* the genitive) lardoiiel, namely, in the Bk, of the 
Dim, foL 16 6, where, however, the name of lobath is not mentioned. 
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3066 A.M. But the most curious account of this mythic 
event occurs in the stories associated with the name of 
Nennius. The whole paragraph in point is worth citing, 
as it enumerates briefly the legendary colonizations of 
Erinn, beginning with the customary 13artholonL^w, whose 
name in this connection has always elicited more ques- 
tions than answers. After him comes Nemed and his 
race, and then the three sons of the 3Idn Uismniae^ 
whence the so-called Milesian Irish; and it is by this 
race, and not by the children of Nemed that Conaing’s 
Tower was destroyed, according to Nennius. His words 
nre to the following effect : 

Latest of all came the Scotti from the coasts of Spain 
to Erinn ; but the first to come was Partholomaeus, with 
a thousand followers, both men and women, and they 
increased to four thousand souls ; and a mortality came 
upon them in which they all perished in one week, so 
that not even a single one of them remained. The second 
to come to Erinn was Nimeth, son 6f a certain Agnomen, 
who is said to have been on sea for a year and a half, 
and to have at last made land in Erinn, when his ships 
had been wrecked : he remained there for many years, 
but taking again to the sea with his men, he returned 
to Spain. Afterwards came the three sons of a certain 
soldier from Spain, having with them thirty keels and 
their thirty consorts in each keel, tmd they abode there 
for the space of one year. Afterifcds they beheld a 
glass tower in the middle of the sea, and they used to 
see men on the tower, to whom they sought to speak, 
but they never used to be answered ; so with one accord 
they hastened to attack the tower, with all their keels 
and all their women, except one keel which suffered 
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from shipwreck, and in which there were thirty men ancT 
as many women. Now the other vessels sailed to the 
attack on the tower, and, whilst all were stepping on 
the shore around the tower, the sea overwhelmed them, 
so that they were drowned. Not one of them escaped; 
and it is from the family in the keel left behind on 
account of its hai'ing been wrecked, the whole of Erinn 
has been filled with people to this day.” ^ 

The more a tale of this kind is touched up by historians, 
the less it appears what is called ‘ a cock-and-bull story,’ 
and there can be no doubt that, on the whole, the Ciichu- 
kinn verses come much nearer the original than the prose 
versions mentioned. Still that associated with the name 
of Nennius supplies two most important omissions in the 
former : it calls the stronghold a glass tower, which was 
doubtless the glass fort to which Taliessin extends 
Arthur’s fame ; and in the next place it states that the 
guardians of the glass tower would not answer the 
Milesians, which has also its counterpart in Talicssin’s 
words, when he says : ^ 

‘ Beyond the Glass Fort, Arthur’s valour they had not seen ; 

Three score hundreds stood on the wall : 

It was hard to convorsOi*with their watchman.’ 

What, it may be asked, is the meaning of stories like 
these about expeditions into a country in or beneath the 
sea to steal the c^^ron of the king, to carry away the 
cows that supplieo^milk for it, and the other treasures 
to be found there ? Let it suffice for the present that I 
should somewhat vaguely indicate their origin. The Celts, 


^ For the original, see San-^tarte’s Ncnmiis et Giklas^ § 13 (pp. 34-6), 
• For the text, sec Skene, ij. 182. 
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in common probably with all other peoples of Aryan 
race, regarded all their domestic comforts as derived by 
them from their ancestors in the forgotten past, that is 
to say, frcm the departed. They seem, therefore, to 
have reasoned that there must be a land of iint'^id wealth 
and bliss somewhere in the nether world inhabited by 
their dead ancestors ; and the further inference Wuuld be 
that the tilings which they most valued tbomselvos iu 
life had been procured from the nilers of that netlmr 
world through force or fraud by some great benefactor 
of the human race ; for it seldom seems to have entered 
their thoughts that the powers below would give up 
anything for nothing. This is illustrated over and over 
again in the fairy tales of the Celts, when they represent 
persons who have lived on the most friendly terms with 
the fairies, trying, when returning to their friends in 
this world, to smuggle into it some of the wealth of the 
country visited b)’ them under-ground : they always fail 
in their object, and only succeed in rousing the indigna- 
tion of the fairies. The same thing might be illustrated 
from the beliefs of other nations at considerable length ; 
but I will only adduce as instance a Maori tale, which 
represents a Avoman who visited her dead relatives trying 
to bring back with her some sweet potatoes, a most im- 
portant article of food to the aborigines of JSTew Zealand. 
The story is told by Dr. Tylor,^ to the effect that the 
narrator of it had a servant named Te Wharewora, who 
related to him that “ an aunt of this man [Te Wharewera} 
died in a solitary hut near the banks of Lake Eotorua. 
Being a lady of rank she Avas left in her hut, the door 

^ In his Primitwe Culture, ij. 50-2, from the secoiiil ed. of Short- 
land’s Trad'd Ions of New Zealand, p. 150. 
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and windows were made fast, and the dwelling was 
abandoned, as her death had made it tapu. But a day 
or two after, To Wharewera with some others paddling 
in a canoe near the place at early morning saw a figure 
on the shore beckoning to them. It was the aunt come 
to life again, but weak and cold and famished. When 
sufficiently restored by their timely help, she told her 
story. Leaving her body, her spirit had taken flight 
toward the North Cape, and arrived at the entrance of 
Eeigna. There, holding on by the stem of the creeping 
akeake-plant, she descended the precipice, and found 
herself on the sandy beach of a river. Looking round, 
she espied in the distance an enormous bird, taller than 
a man, coming towards her with rapid strides. This ter- 
rible object so frightened her, that her first thought was 
to try to return up the steep cliff ; hut seeing an old man 
paddling a small canoe towards her she ran to meet him, 
and so escaped the bird. When she had been safely 
ferried across, she asked the old Charon, mentioning the 
name of her family, where the spirits of her kindred dwelt. 
Following the path the old man pointed out, she was 
surprised to find it just such a path as she had been used 
to on earth ; the aspect *0! the country, the trees, shrubs, 
and plants were all familiar to her. She reached the 
village, and among the crowd assembled there she found 
her father and many near relations; they saluted her, 
and welcomed her with the wailing chant which Maoris 
always address to people met after long absence. But 
when her father had asked about his living relatives, 
and especially about her own child, he told her she 
must go back to earth, for no one was left to take caro 
of his grandchild. By his orders she refused to touch 
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the food that the dead people offered her, and in spite of 
theii* efforts to detain her, her father got her safely into 
the canoe, crossed with her, and parting gave her from 
under his cloak two enormous sweet potatoes to plant at 
home for his grandchild’s especial eating. But as she 
began to climb the precipice again, two pursuing infant 
spirits pulled her back, and she only escaped by flinging 
the roots at them, which they stopped to eat, while she 
scaled the rock by help of the akeake-stem, till she 
reached the earth and flew back to where she had left 
her body.’’ 

So much for the Maori story; but the jealousy of the 
powers below is sometimes got over, as in the case of 
a mortal who has been of service to a fairy, and has as 
a recompence some of his treasure given to him; and 
there are, as w^e need scarcely say, some important myths, 
Welsh and Irish, which represent the heroes of them 
conferring a benefit on one of the powers of Hades, and 
coming away with goodwill from that country, and in 
possession of some of its treasure and wealth. But they 
must be passed by, as I have not yet done with the 
cauldron stories, especially those which give it a spiritual 
or intellectual aspect. Welsh literature has preserved 
some references in point, such as one in a Taliessin 
poem^ to the effect that three muses had emerged from 
Giant Ogyrven’s cauldron. But Ogyrven seems to be 
one of the names of the terrene god, so that Ogyrven’s 
cauldron should be no other probably than that which 
we have found ascribed to the Head of Hades. Further, 
by another kind of treatment, the elements of poetry and 


' Skene, ij. 156, i. 260. 
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knowledge came to be themselves called ogjjrvens^ which 
applied, among other things, to the letters of the alphabet, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a manu* 
script supposed to date from the end of the fifteenth 
century : The three elements of a letter are / j \ , since 
it is of the presence of one or other of the three a letter con- 
sists ; they are three beams of light, and it is of them are 
formed the sixteen ogyrvcns, that is, the sixteen letters. 
There belong also to another art seven [score] and seven 
ogyrvens, which are no other than the symbols of the 
rank of the seven score and seven vmrds in the parentage 
of the Welsh language, and it is from them all other 
words are derived.’’^ As to the /j\, they form the 
component parts of such letters as those of the Ogam, 
the Welsh bardic letters, and the Eunic alphabets, which 
were made up of straight lines fitted for cutting on slips 
of wood ; but more obscurity surrounds the seven score 
and seven ogyrvens alluded to ; they were probably not 
very definitely fixed in point of number, and they are 
doubtless to be identified with the exactly seven score 
ogyrvens said to be in awen^ ‘poesy or muse.’ This 
statement, in a context connecting the ogyrvens with 
Hades, occurs in anotlrer Taliessin poem,^ which, while 
obscure throughout and relating in part probably to 
alchemy, bears the curious title of Angar Kyfyndawt^ 
or Steam of Combination, and contains a reference to , 
cauldrons made to boil without the aid of fire. Treated 
as a personality, Ogyrven appears as the father of poetry : 
thus Kyndelw, a poet of the twelfth century, calls himself 

1 Ibid. ij. 324 (note by Mr. Silvan Evans); Rhys, Lectures on Welsh 
FhU, pp. 302—305. 

* Skene, ij. 132. 
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* a bard of the bards of Ogyrven; ’ ^ and Cuhelyn, another 
Welsh poet, begins two of his poems, as they appear in a 
manuscript of the twelfth century called the Black Book 
of Carmarthen, with a formula which makes Kcrridwcn, 
the goddess siill supposed to be invoked by Welsh bards 
in the undertakings of their art, to be the olf spring e' 
Ogyrven.2 But it is not easy precisely to see how the 
name of OgjTven came to mean any element of poetry, 
art or science; it is remarkable, however, that another 
Taliessin poem ^ makes the terrene god, under the name 
Uthr Ben, or Wonderful Head, say of himself, not only 
that he was bard, harper, piper and crowder, but ‘ seven 
score professionals’ all in one, which is doubtless another 
account of the seven score ogyrvens. The difficulty of 
this mystery was disposed of by the euhemerist of the 
Mabinogi of Branwon by simply making Bran, whose 
marvellous head was the subject of some remarks in the 
first lecture (pp. 78, 97), carry on his own shoulders 
the musicians^ of his court, when he waded through the 
waters to Ireland. Ogyrven has Kcrridwcn associated 
with him, not only by Cuhelyn, but also by Kyndelw, 
in a poem already mentioned; she is, however, best known 
in connection with her Cauldron of Sciences, from which, 
together with its owner herself, the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Taliessin were supposed to be derived. 


^ Mijv. ArchaioloQi/j i. 230. ^ Skene, ij. 5, 6. 

3 II). ij. 2034. 

* E. B. Mah. p. 35 : the original reads, Ac yna ylcerddfs cf ac aoed 
njt rd ardest ar y gcnijn shun. This was too much for the translator 
in the Guest edition, who has extracted from it the statement, ‘‘Then 
he proceeded with what provisions he had on his own back:” see 
Guest’s Mab, iij. 117. 
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Gwydion and other Names of the Culture Hero. 

Even Taliessin, th.e most extravagant in his pretensions 
of all Celtic bards, acknowledged one who took precedence 
over him, and that was Gweir, whom we have found 
called also Geir, and whom Taliessin is made to describe 
as the first to go into Caer Sidi, where he underwent 
captivity which resulted in his being a bard for ever 
afterwards. The name Geir has been provisionally claimed 
as one of Gwydion’s, and he is now to be considered 
under another and a third name. A line occurs in a 
Taliessin poem’^ where Gwydion is called Gwydion Seon 
tewdor, where Seon tewdor is probably to be taken as 
standing in grammatical apposition to Gwydion. To dis- 
pose of tewdor., suffice it to say that in the Welsh ortho- 
graphy of the present day it would be written tewddory 
meaning literally thick-door, but used poetically here in 
the sense of stout defence or strong protection : that is 
to say, the poet regarded Seon as a strong protection or 
one that gave it, and the word is applied in another of 
these poems 2 to the gwledig Cuneda. But our interest 
centres in the vocable Seon; it occurs also in another 
poem,® where mention is made of the planets in the fol- 
lowing verses : 

* Seith seren yssyd. ‘ Seven stars are there 

0 seithnawn dofyd. Of the seven gifts of the Lord ; 

Seon sywedyd. Seon the philosopher, 

A wyr eu defnyd.^ ' He knows their nature/ 

Here Seon is seen in the character of a philosopher or 
man of science, who knows the nature or substance, hte- 


* Skein, y. 199. 


s Ib, ij. 201, 


» Ib. y. 162. 
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rally the timbering or material, of the planets. The next 
reference to be mentioned is to a Taliessin poem called 
the Ale Song,^ where we have the following couplet : 

‘Ef kyrch kerdoryon. ‘It tlioy seek, the artists 

Se syberw Seen/ Of So Soon the Stately/ 

The bards have suffered enormously from thirst for ages 
unnumbered, and the pronoun heio probably stands for 
the cwrw or ale they desired ; but the passage is interest- 
ing as promiscuously describing poets and musicians of all 
descriptions as the artists of Se Seon, and as recording 
the simpler form of the name Scon : compare Nav Neivion^ 
March Meirchion and the like, not forgetting an instance 
in the case of the very god in question, namely, that of 
Gwyd Gwydion^^ to be mentioned presently. 

There was a place in North Wales called Caer Seon 
or Scion, that is to say, Seon’s Town or Fortress, and it 
was probably no other than that which the Eomans 
called ‘Segontium, the site of which is now occupied 
by the town of Carnarvon. This appears from a poem 
printed in the Myvyrian Archaioloyy of Wales, i. 476, 
and supposed to date from the thirteenth century or the 
earlier part of the succeeding one. It alludes to Maelgwn 
and his court coming from ‘ Tir Mab Don Dued,’ or the 
side of the Son of Don’s Land, whereby Mona was meant, 
to Caer Seion; and the story goes that Maelgwn, who 
took a delight in fomenting the natural rivalry existing 
between the poets and the musicians of his court, ordered 
them all to swim across, which they did, with the result 
of rendering the strings on which the latter depended 

* Skene, ij. 167. 

• Compound forms also occur, namely, in Cyntoyd Cynwydion. 
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for the ctFect of tlioir art useless to thciu, to the groat 
S!itisfa(‘tioi] of the points, who could sing as well as ever 
when oiK*(^ llu^y got on land. No other part of the Menai 
would suit ihi^ stor}^ so w(‘l] as that ]J(^ar Carnarvon. 
Fni’llno', a dialogue'^ is giA^en in the lUack Hook between 
Taliessin and the lord of the Dinan or stnaighold, tlio 
reiiKiius of wdii(*h give its name to a railway-station 
l)(dAV(H‘n Carnarvon and Dinas Dintfe, or the Fortress of 
LIoav and CDv^dioji. Tali(‘ssin is asked the whence and 
Avliitlnu’ of his journey; to wJ:i^‘h lie is nuuh' to r(‘ply, 
as it stands in this inanuscri])t of tlie tAvelftli ciaitury, 
that li(^ was coming from Ca(‘r Scmui from lighting with 
flews, and that he was going to Lh'Av and (xAvyd ion's 
’foAvn. Th(' nder(mc(‘. to the Jews is ])rohahl)^ th(‘ result 
of somehodv's mistaking Caer kScou for Sion or Jerusahmi : 
the po(Mn in its original form had probably no r(‘f(‘i’en(JO 
to the J('ws, and taier Seen doubth^ss iiieant Segontium. 
^7’, Hcoii or point ba(*k to stcmis Hc<f- and and 

there' is liiihj room for doubt that tlu' name St'gontiem- 


^ fSk('ii(’, ]J. 57 . 

- Jk'sides tlio \Velsh narie Can /SVtw, juid ilic oilier which wo know 
only in ils Latin form of this hi^t wa.^ naturah/ed m Welsh, 

prohahly at an early dvito, as jSVv/o////, wlieme Lair SoLynni in the Lritish 
Wusoaini i\lS. //(trf, 5850, fol. ll)5fi it is .iho inentioiK'd by Kenniiis. 

is regularly forniod from lum^ and is ahso re^mlarly 

reduced in later W'elsh into ^ni)f and w !.o h orcurs as the name 

of the river washin^f the base of Ldwaid^ < astle at Carnarvon, its 
moiitli beino termed AIht aSVO/, and i]i>' town Ka^r Ahrr /SV///, in 
DrcfUii {11. B. Mdh. ]>p. 87 S). Os lad, this vocahle in one 
of its forms is indispensable to the ('xjLmath'n of the name Carnal voi\ 
itself, which is in Welsh C(V>r yn Arjon, iu( aimi^ literally, ‘a castle iu 
Arvon,’ not even iJte castle in Arvon ; hei I ho key is not far to seek : 
the full name occurs in the Mah'uuxji fa Braun m {R. B. Mah. }). 34) 
as Kuvr Sviiit yn ArvoUy or ‘the Castle of Seuit in Arvon.’ Sclnt in 
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itself is formed from that of the god. Furtlmr, oot oidy 
was Idiere a pc'oplo in the south of this island eallod 
Segontiaci, who were of those who sent amheissadors to 
Caesar;' hut an inseri[>tion whidi has Ixh'u takcai to 
comu^ct them \^dth Sihhester has heen found djoie and 
discovered to liavc^ la^on a ded!(\itifa! j 

SacjjifU .... It is r’‘d ecudain wliat tin- dative of the god’s 
nam(‘ was in full ; hut prohaoly Saegono, or ^'^c ogoiiij ))os,- 
sihl} a partieij)ial Bac'goiiti. Tlie rdone is n. Imiger to he 
fouml ; hut the Avaj^ in which it has Lee i describ(‘d hy 
those Avho saw it, maki‘S it diffieult io read heqonluao 
or S'^fionluKvyd'^!, as though tlu^ gud derived his narm^ 
from that of the people called t^ogontiaei. This leaA(‘s 
tlu' (a)jij(‘(du]‘o tliat would coimect tlu' Segontiaei of 
Caesar Avith the town of Silchestm' mu(di as it AAais hcTore, 
since it is natural to suppose, that the god in question 
would otaaipy a ])la(*(‘ of honour in the pantheon of a 
])ciOj)!(‘ calling iiself or its (diief (dty aft(a- him. The 
Aveakiioss of tlie assumption lies in th(‘ prohahle fact, that 
more than oiu^ toAvn, more than onepe(q)l(}, tordi its namc^ 
f]-om th(‘ god ; and the more popular and gameral his cult 
is found to ha^ (' been, the more clearly that Aveakm^ss is 
seen. ]>u( it is a (jiiestion of no immediate iiiUaaest luar, 
as the fact not to be lost sight of is ratlier the idenlilica-* 
tion of SarrjoU’-^ or Sco)!^ AAnth Hercules, 

Noav thc'i'C' Avas a romarkahle Gaulish god, and a tho- 
roughly Celtic one, Avhom avc have distinct (nndcnce foi 

itiodern AW'lsli Lec’-oiiies Saint ^ so that the river is now Af<ni Salni^ 
while a late Kyniri(i/ing of tho Latin Svnontinin Ijas yi(‘M('(l a much 
hiSS corrcf't Welsh foiia Sciont, which, as far as I know, is only to be 
found III books or in the mo-dern names of houses in the town. 

^ Caesar, v. 21. 
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*i{lt^nUfyin" with ITereulos, tliat is to say, so far as ono 
may speak of identification at all in sneli a (‘ase. JIo 
was, 3^11 will romeiiiher, calk'd Oginios, and, aeeordin^* 
1o Lncian’s account of him, he was the personification of 
speech and all that conduced to make s})eech a powerful 
ageiKjy; hiit we found reasons for idcntif)dng him also 
with Ilermcs and Mercury, and nion'over with tljo dco^ 
<jul vim ot scinifas conwicnhis rst Ilis counterpart in 
Irisli was pointed out in that of Ogina (p. 17), the 
inventor of a kind of learned jargon and of a kind of 
writing, hotli of which were indifferently called oijnm. 
On the other hand, the Welsh word corresponding vty- 
mologictally to Ogmios and Ogma^ is ovyd, whicli has 
rcimained an aj)pellati\e, meaning a liudm* or teaelier 
(p. 17); and the Widsh and Irish accounts of the origin 
of writing are accordingly not the s«anie. Tliey ma}^, 
liowever, be regarded as supplementing one another. 
Thus the term ogjjrven for a letter of the alphabet con- 
lu'cts writing with the terrene god, but without t('Uing 
ns through whose instrumontalit}^ the knowledge of the 
art of writing Avas first brought from him to man. TIk^, 
Irish legend, on the other hand, makes the divine ovyd 
or Ogma th<i iuv(mtor*of Avriting; but it does not hd us 
into the secret of the origin of his knoAAdedge, except 
indirectly making him ilie son of Elatha king of the 
Eomori, or dwelleivs of tlie vv<mld bt'ueath the sea; and 
to this placing of (xAvydion ewer against Ogma as sub- 
stantially the same person, tlu' mylhle pialigrees o 2 )poso 
no serious obstacle. For GAvydion is ealh'd son of Don, 
and lier husband is inferred to liave. Ix'en lleli the Great, 
the god of death and darkness (2)p. 90-1) ; so that here 
lieli fills the place ascribed in Irish to Elatha, and Don 
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that a.scrihcd to ]]rigitj iiiotlier of Bros aud goddoN^ (tf 
poehy (p. 74), all things Ix'ing supposed to donv(i tlndi* 
wigin tVoin the ])o\v"crs of tlio ludlier irorld, tlio arts 
and scieiK'os included. Th(‘- storj ahout Fdatha intro- 
dneing himseli to her udio AV'as to Ix^ Jlres’s reother is, 
tliat ho canic out of tli<' sea, whither lu^ r aiirnal, havii5 ;■ 
l(4t her a ring w! hdi he had on his hand; a/jd Bixs 
their son, when driven from his throne, by ]\aada on his 
return to ])ower ivitli a silver hand (p. 120), was pro- 
vided with the ring, and enabled by ineaiis of it to make 
Jiis wary to the fairyland inhabited by the Fomori, where 
he found his faiher and his people holding a great assem- 
bly on Mag j\ldr, or the Great Plain, one of the names 
•commonly associated wdth the geography of the nether 
wurid. Bres’s business tvas to (uilist the Fomor: on liis 
si(b‘ against the Tuatha De Daiiann. This story^ has 
()(‘eii reduced to sober history by Prof. O’Curry and 
ollicrs; but I wash to }>oint cut befoi’o proceeding fur- 
th(‘r, tliat as Ogyrvim’s name came hi Welsh to mean 
a letter of the aljdialxd and other elements, so that of 
lilatha is found used as an appellative in the sens(‘. of 
science, art or artistic Avork, espe{dally literary composi- 
tions.'^ Jsor did tliis stand alone" ’a Irisli ; for om^ iinds 
that a certain kind of ])oetic composition wais called c/e/?/, 
wdiich is homophonous with the name of the poetess Ktaii, 

^ (dven at leiigtli in iLc J>ritioli IMi'sciim MS. f/ur/. I'nl. 

S>3 /> ; for O’Cnrn s version of it, see the, m his /17/S. J/(U. 

jqj. 248 U, already referred to at p. 2 . 03 . 

- For references, seo Windiscdis Irihch<> Tvjiv^ ]>. 321, s.v. vlulha ; 
^Stokes’s CdUivhtr of p. clIvi , also d’A. de fJub;unvillt‘’s ihjcle 

Mytli. p. 30G. The word inxmis to h<iv(^ heeii ik'cliiied m two 'ways^ 
Eloiha, gen. FJathau, and Elnfhon, gen. EhdUaub, 
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to be idontificdj probably, with Brigit, goddess of poetry : 
Cairbrc, the first satirist in Eriiin, is distinguished as 
son of Etan. The iiaiiic Elatha or Elathmi^ for both 
forms oecur, may possibly have referred to eloquence 
and wisdom; and in that case the personage so called 
may bo compared with the king of Hades under his 
Welsh name of Arawn, which likewise referred to speech 
and wisdom. The Welsh Arawn is styled one of the 
Three counselling Knights of Arthur^s Court, ^ and is 
j)ossibly to bo rc^jognizod under the slightly different 
name Alawn, given to one of the three originators of 
bardisin 

Gwydioids name must next be considered : it can only 
be d(*rived from a root of the form zvV, vot or vet ; and 
of these the only one found to satisfy all the conditions is 
rct^ Avliich in old Welsh must become \_(f\fvcf^ liable to bo 
i‘cdu(‘ed in the later stages of the language to as 


^ i. SO = iij. lie. 

2 Triads^ iij. 58; lol(f MSS. pp. 48, 428. The other name, A'nnmj 
is derived from the same source as thcAVelsh term (fraHh, ‘ an ovatioxi 
or s])e(‘<;h,’ a word repr(‘'^euted iii Irish hy alrvcld or (nmdtf., which 
liears the secondary siniutication of an assembly : Iihh ])uhlic meet 
inpjs aj)pGar to never Jacked oratory and declamation. See, for 
instance, O’Cuiry’s Mainter.^ &c. ij. 20, 55, and MS. M<if. pp, 583-4^ 
where references are made to a suit pleaded before the king of Ulster 
in such eloquent and nnintelhgihle laiiguag(5 that he deprived the poeta 
of their right to ho the expounders of the laws of tlu^- lealin, as they 
had boon till then. 

III a ninth century manuscript (Skene, ij. 2) we meet with a word 
of this origin written (jiitdid, pronounced gwetid", which meant eitho^ 
‘a say’ or ‘a sayer,’ and in South AVales a verb (jwe’ijd (for gwedyd), 
»to say,’ is much used: take, for instance, ‘die;’ gwedicch, ‘dicite;* 
gioedaiSy ‘ dixi.’ Hut in North Wales and generally in Welsh literature 
the preference is given to the same verb with the prefix dy^ for an 
older do^ the Celtic equivalent of the English to. Thus dywedyd 
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in (twcdyd, ‘to P'TJ.’ A modification of the same stem 
gives us the gtvjjd in Gwgdiou, and a third form is excm- 


'(reduced also to (Pjrr'i/Jj and even (Vehjd) means ‘to say, 

^?<aying;’ dijivdcl, ‘die;’ dj/i/cdaf, ‘dicam;' df/fud (North Welsh for 
(Jj/irf/d), ‘ dicct df/wawd, also d^jirod and (now la N'udh Wales) di/wnd 
‘diMtd The nmiaut y in dyfyd (dywyd) is cansetl Ly tlie semi-vowel 
v\]ii(di once followed, as in tUnjd (Skene, ij. 135) or still follows as 
111 (hrydion (with the i proiuiunced like Englisli y in }jis). The effects 
of tlie semi-vowel are perceptible m other words, (‘^jiecially verbs, mkjIi 
as yiry], ‘ videhit,' from gwel-ed, ‘ to see,' or sr(ij\ ‘ stebit,' fioiu sdf-yJl^ ‘ to 
stand for some remarks on this subject see my Lt‘ iares^ pp. 1 lG-18. 
Mdth regard to Git'y<U\i is right to notice ^Int Welsh li is another 
vvord v^ 7 /d, ‘ vic(', wliicb is, in fact, the Latin word nliiivi naturali/.ed ; 
hnt the line, ‘Aclies gvyd gwydion,' in the Taliessin line referred to, could 
^mly mean ‘the land of Gwydion’s vice,' vhich would be utterly at 
va’ anee with Talicssiii’s u^^iial tone ’‘adh regard to (Iwydion ; so I have 
no dnulit tliat it should he rendered ‘tlie land of (Iwyd Gwydion.' 
Unh'ss the form (luyd was called into existence, to accompany the 
otlier, they may lie treahal as standing for an ancient nominative Vetjo 
and genitive Vv{jOV(>,< respectiv«'ly. Tn dyinarf or dywmed^ ‘dixit,’ we 
h.iv(‘ an ablaut or hy-vowml in the diphthong OfC, representing an early 
d whuh remains wiiiton d in Irish words. Similarly from A\^elsh 
r//cd, ‘run,' we have giva-rdd, ‘ suc-curren*,' Irish fo-reth- of tlie same 
meaning ; but the old perfect was ytcd-mict^ Irish for ^vo-rnl-e. 
This recourse to a dilferimt vowel in the perfect was foi mm ly fully 
leeognized in Celtic, grammar, hut it probably never had the impor- 
tance wliich is attached to it in the ee niomy of tli(‘. Teutonic vcrl), 
as, for example, in ilie English, give, gar(\ rtde^ br^r, ix/rr, and 

M'e, sme, Celtic verbs of the class in (pu‘sti(>n had twai stems, one 
wdth e and tlu^ other wdth d, and I wish to call attenUoi; to tlie fact 
that there w'cre also nouns cognate wdth both the one and tlu* other. 
Thus in the case of the Welsh rhed-, ‘run,’ we have not only rJwdeg^ 
** the act of running,’ hut also rlnuul^ ‘ a oursc, jiatli or orbit • similarly 
from tlie othci verb wm have, beside giictid alreatly iustaiieud, a word 
gwairt, now girdfcd, ‘a poem or song,' and in modern Welsh more 
usually ‘a satire or a sarcastic remark.’ The Iiisli erpiivalent was 
faafli or ‘ a learning or study of the ])oet's art’ (Cormac, s.v./aa^/<), 
whence fdifsim'^ ‘prophecy,^ and pruhahly the name of the 
poet of the Fir Bolg. But Irish had besides this a related word fdith^ 
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plifled by givatvd, a Welsh term for poetry, hut now 
restricted to satire and sarcasm. Among the cognate 
words may bo mentioned the Irish faith, ‘ a prophet or 
poet/ Latin rates, Old IS’orse bdr, ‘mind, soul, song;’ 
also Odenn or Od'inn, English Woden, and tvood, ‘mad,’ 
German wwtt, ‘rage.’ 

The appearance in close connection of words relating 
to poetry and prophecy on the one hand, and to madness 
and possession on the other, is just what would be 
expected by the student of anthropology familiar with 


‘ a prophet or poet,’ to wliich the Welsh has no etymological equivalent, 
since it 'uould have soumhal r/wawty (jicawd^ like the word meaning ‘a 
satire;’ but it existed in (laulish and uas probalily K(7dis or ?v7/ls‘, as 
Strabo, iv, 4, 4, has placed on record the nominative plural in the form of 
tmurcts'. Xuw J^atin, though not possessing exact parallels in such 
verbal forms as vhiio^ rrnt\ ordz/o, Pgt, matches /dith and vdlts exactly 
in vowel and declension with its noun vdtvs^ ^ a poet and prophet.’' 
The following classiticatiou will render intelligible at a glance what 1 
mean — the hypothetical forms have an asteiisk prefixed to tliem 
] . Stems u itli e, of the consonantal declension : Irish, *Fcihriu ( ; 

Welsh, (ftrtjdy Owijdion ; Latin, * Fz'//o, ‘'^Vetionis. 2. Stems with ii : 
(1) of the O declension : Ir. fdilty ‘learning;’ Welsh, ftwawdy ‘poem, 
eatiK' ;’ Lat. '^'vdium (= ndiciuiiDi), the German is wtiiky ‘rage,’ toge- 
ther with llie adjective, which was in ('lothic v6d. .v, ‘ 6at/^.oetfo/xeeo9, 
Sai/jLovLo-O^k.' Add to these the O. Norse dd-r, ‘ mad, frantic A.-Saxon 
tv6dy ‘mad;’ Mod. English tcood ; Broad Scotch imid ov icntJi, ‘mad, 
distracted.’ (2) Of the 1 declension: Ir. fdlihy ‘poet;’ Gaulish 
icdtis, ‘poet;’ Lat. vdteSy ‘poet;’ O. Norse dd-r, genitive ddar, ‘mind, 
wit, soul, sense, spirit, song, }>oetry.’ (.1) .1 >crivatives of the 0 declen- 
sion : Ir. Elaihan (a form of llie name of th(‘ Eomonan king, husbaiKl 
of the goddess of poetry), in‘'case it bo for FA.-fdJlndt, (with cl of the 
same origin as eol in eoUit^y ‘ knuwiedgi'/ tlio vo\vt3l vaiiation being 
produced by the accent, as in hcotiniy ‘life,’ genitive hdhad) ; Welsh 
‘‘driKHlan 'y Lat. *vdtanys; O. Norse, Oden-n, genitive Oden-s; A. -Sax. 
Woden, gen. Wodcn-cs, perpetuated 111 ]JVzb?c8-day. The relation 
between Gwtjdion and Woden did not escape Grimm : see his Deutsche 
MythA pp. xxiij, 121, 206, 342. 
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the habits of nations who are wont to regard idiots airl 
maniacs as inspired persons, a xiow which can also hi 
studied now and then in our own country. In the case 
of the Celts we see this idea in the superstition as to 
the hardship which a man sliould undergo on Cader 
Idris cr Snowdon in order to be inspired as a bard; luit 
he might become a madman, that is to say, the inspira- 
tion might prove different from that of the bard. Per- 
haps the distinction is not old enough to bo consideixMl ; 
at any rate, we have an instance of tlie idiot of the family 
playing the part of a prophet in the Irish story concerning 
the formation of Lough Neagli.^ Moreover, the idea of 
inspired raving is familiar to the reader of the classics : 
take, for example, th^' Sibyl whom Vergil in tlie yEneid 
calls a sanctisHima vates^ and of Avhom he gives an un- 
lovely picture, vi. IG — 51 : 

‘ Cui talia fanti 

Ante fores’ Mibito non vult’is, non color uiius, 

Xon conitac manscro eomat*; sed pectus anhelimi, 
rabie fora corda tuineiit; inajorqr.e vidori, 

Etec iiiortale soiians ; atllala cst numiae qiiando 
Jam propiore dci.^ 

And a little later, vi. 77 — 80 : 

‘ Al riiotd)! iiondum patiens, iin» .aids in antro 
i’arcliatur vales, magnum si ja'ctore possit 
Excussisso dcum ; tanto magis ille faligat 
Os rabidum, fera corda doiiiaii^?, lingitque premendo.* 

To return to the words which I liave begun to discuss, 
the idea uiidcrlving them all wa., that of saying ur utter- 
ing, and secondarily perhaps of singing, chanting oi 
muttering, whether as a poet or as a raving madman. kSo 
Gwjjd Gwjfdiou might be rendered Say of Saying, or Say 

^ Booh of the Dniij Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances^ pp. 100-1. 
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son of Sayingj with which his name, Geir son of Geiryoed, 
(p. 250) is palpably identical, as it means Word son of 
Words ; but if a name relating to his power of utterance 
and eloquence, and amounting to calling him vates or 
prophet, became Gwydion, it could surprise nobody if 
the same kind of name were found given to one of them 
who were reckoned pre-eminent in this respect, namely, 
the mythic beings of the nether world. Such a name 
we seem to have, in fact, in that of the king of the 
romori, called Elathan, which, ac^eording to the surmises 
already made, conveyed probably some such an idea as 
that of speaking, vaticinating or soothsaying, and might 
be compared to a certain extent with that of the much- 
saying connoted by the Greek name IToA/)(/»r//Aos'. In fact, 
the Cyclops, so-eallcd, may be regarded as a being here 
in point, since Gwydion and Wodem bear a striking 
resemblance to Odysseus; and though the view here 
suggested of the character of Polyphemus had probably 
ceased to be familiar to the Greek mind before the 
Odyssey was composed, still that most charming of epics 
says enough about him and his country to leave one in 
no doubt that in Polyphemus we have, at least in point 
of origin, one of the i)otciitates of the nether world. All 
about his wisdom and knowledge had been forgotten, and 
the only reminiscence of that as],)eet of his (karacter is to 
bo found in the retention of the iiaim.' Polyphemus or the 
Much-saying. It is hardly necessary to remark that to 
a j)eoplo in a low stage of culture such a name would 
mean very much more than it would to us; they would 
not be inclined quite so much to contrast words with 
things as to regard them as being themselves things; 
and the antithesis, so trite and sterile in such authors of 
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nntiquity as Thucydides, between Ao'yo? and cpyor, word 
and deed, is one of the growths of an ago begiuiiing to 
devote itself to philosophy and conceited moralizings 
over the hollowness of human nature. Formulae of words 
have always been the backbone of jnagie as veil as the 
means, in most religious systems, of moving the gods lO 
acc(Mle to the worshipper’s prayer: in ancient Erhintho 
words of the satirist were believed to raise hideous 
blotches on the face of him who happened to be the 
obje(d of them, and the Gaulish cuhemerist who under- 
took to enlighten Lucian was content to believe Ogmios 
to have performed the labours of Heracles, without the 
grosser club and bow, by the irresistible force of his 
charms of speech. 

The two names Gwydion and Geir point, as wo have 
seen, distinctly to the character of their bearer as a per- 
sonification of speech or eloquence, while it would appear 
that his other name of Se or /^con (for Sei/on-) must have 
referred direcdly and originally to him in n^spect of his 
strength or power, and r(‘,called labours like those of 
Heracles. For these forms are doubtless of the same 
origin as the name of the war-god Segomo ; but in the 
face of the German word siecf^ ^ victory,’ and its cognates, 
we should perhaps treat them as meaning more exactly 
a god of victory, in a word the 3Ierciiriiis Vidor of an 
inscription in Gaul. The remarkable thing, however, is 
that under the name of Sc or Scon hero in (jocstion, 
Gwydion is only referred to as a philosopher or astro- 
nomer and patron of artists and professional men, which 
looks as though force and victory, in his case, were 
chiefly to be explained somewhat in the way the native 
guide of Lucian represented to him, that the labours of 
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Heracles were performed by the cbarm of speech rather 
than by the force of arms. But avc seem to be again led 
back to the latter by the name Giveir Avhich we found 
alternating with Geir; for it probably meant manly : at 
any rate, that is the natural inference from the fact that 
it is a derivative from an earlier form of gtvr^ the Welsh 
equivalent in sense and etymology of the old Irish fer 
and the Latin vir. Another of his names of this origin 
is probably to be detected in Givron, which means a great 
man or hero, and is given as the name of the third of the 
three originators of bardism.^ 

Gwydion compared with Woden and Indra. 

If it were asked why the foregoing names should be 
assumed to have referred to one and the same pei'son or 
character, it might be answered that there is no a priori 
objection to construing them in the contrary sense, since, 
on the one hand, a mythical personage may under 
favourable circumstances attract tales originally said of 

^ See the Truuh^ iij. 58. Welsh gur staiuls for an earlier gire}\ 
which, with the Irish fa\ points to an early nominative vvros, geni- 
tive vert, represented in lysh Ogmic inscriptions hy ???>/, later Irish 
fir. In Oanlish an adjective verjos Avas formed from ver-, hut the 
semi-vowel caused it to assume the form rirtos, as in Vordu-virnts, i.e. 
son of VoretoiHTOs { — Welsh Gicaverlwr, ‘Salvator'): compare Vinfjoi? 
(Welsh gwynt, ‘wind’) from ventor. W(‘kh could, however, havo 
other forms, and verjos might cithei hecoino veirjos, which would be 
our Gucir, or vtrjos, whicluwouhl now h<‘ Gtryr ; in one instance 
both forms happen to occur ; I refer to a mythic personage mentioned 
in the Triads (i. 30 = ij. 56 = iij. 101) as Daftwyr DaUben and Datl- 
weir Daliben, not to mention a third derivative Datlwaran also applied 
to him : the former two names would in their early forms be Dallo- 
verjos Dallojmmos, which would seem to mean Blind-head (son) of 
JBlind-man. 
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another, while, on the other, the acquisition by him of 
several names would tend to split him up into as many 
individuals. Some reasons have already been given for 
looking at the Welsh names referred to from the latter 
point of view rather than from the former; but there is 
a more comprehensive one, and that is the argument to 
be derived from a comparison with the mythology of 
other branches of the Aryan famil}, that G^vydion. or 
whatever name you choose to give him, was a complete 
and complex character familiar to our remote ancestors, 
before they could as yet be called Celts, or before those 
of the English could be called Teutons, that is to say, at 
a time when the Aryans had not passed out of their pro- 
ethnic period. For our immediate purposes the question 
reduces itself to that of the identification of Gwydioa 
with the Woden of Teutonic peoples. The name Woden 
is referred^ to the same origin as the Latin word vates 
by Pick, Vigfusson and others ; further, it is impossible 
to sever the Irish fdithj ‘ a prophet or poet,’ from vales on 
the one hand, and from tlie Welsh givaivd^ ‘ poetry, poem, 
satire,’ on the other; and with all three the name of 
the Welsh Gwydion is probably closely connected. It 
remains, then, to be seen how far the legends about 
Gwydion and Woden coincide on particular points, such 
as the following : ^ 

i. Their family relations. 

1. Gwydion’s mother was Don, of whom very b’ttle is 


^ By Ficlv in his Verghichojides Woricrhitch tier indvgermmisclien 
Spraclien^^ iij. 308, and by Vigfusson in tho Corpus Foet. Borcalc^ 
i. civj sec also the Academy for Jan. 1885, p. 40. 

2 Excursus i. § 2, in the Corpus Poet. Borade, i. civ, ij. 458-G3 : th® 
references are, where not s])ecified, to that excursus. 
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known, and his father is inferred to have been Beli, of 
whom nearly as little can be said to be known. 

Woden was the son of Bestla and Bor, still less known 
as to their origin. 

2. Gwydion had a mistress called Arianrhod, whose 
name meant Silver -wheel: she dwelt in her castle in 
the sea. She remained a maiden and wished to jiass 
for a virgin, whence her indignation at finding her son 
living. 

Woden (as Gylfe) had a leman called Gefjon, a word 
which occurs as a name for the sea, and she had associated 
with her a ‘diiip rodul,’^ to be interpreted ultus rotulus or 
deep-sinking wheel : she leda maiden’s life like Arianrhod, 
and she changed into oxen the sons she bore Woden. 

3. Gwydion had a son Blew, whose death was no less 
peculiar than that of Woden’s son Balder; and the grief 
of Gwydion was very great, like Woden’s : both fathers 
wandered far and wide until they discovered each his 
son, who was afterwards to be recalled to this life. 

ij. Their character as warriors. 

Gwydion was a successful general ; he was Heracles, 
and he was Scon or Segon-, ‘ the victorious : ’ he fought 
a single combat with'fatal effect to his adversary, who 
wals, however, said to have been overcome by Gwydion’s 
magic. 

Woden was called sire or lord of hosts, lord of spears, 
father of victory or battle, and he was the wiclder of the 
magic spear Gungnir. 

iij. Their creative power. 

Gwydion, with the aid of his uncle Math, made a beau- 
tiful woman out of flowers. 

^ Corpus Poet. Bor. ij. 8. 
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Woden and his fellow-gods made, among other crea- 
tions, a man and a woman out of trQ.es, and called them 
Ash and Embljrrespectively. 

iv. Their wisdom. 

1. Gwydion was the cleverest person ever heard of by 
Taliessin, who reckoned himself n6 poor judge in such a 
matter ; and, as described by Lucian under the name of 
Ogmios, he was the god of eloquence and the wisdom 
thereto appertaining. 

Woden is hymned in early Nors^ poems as the sage 
of the powers and the charmer of the gods. 

2. Gwydion’s Gaulish name Ogmios referred possibly 
to his association with wmys and paths : he was probably 
the divinity attested by a monument in this country as 
the god qid vias et semitas commentus esf, while in Gaul 
he as the Celtic Mercury was held to have been, accord- 
ing to Caesar, viarum atque itineru7n dux. 

Woden is called Way-wont or Traveller, and the like 
names. 

3. Gwydion was a consummate magician, and he is 
found among tliose who consult the sorcerers of Arianrhod.^ 

Woden was taunted with acquiring his wisdom by 
magic, with sitting under waterfalls and conversing with 
the dead. 

4. Gwydion (as Gweir) acquired his gifts of poetry and 
music from the nether world : he visited the submarine 
city of Caer Sidi, where he underwent vile treatment al 
the hands of the Head of Hades ; but thenceforth he was 
for ever a bard, and poets and musicians are the artists 
of Gwydion under the name Seon. 

Woden submitted himself to a course of prolonged 


* Bk. of Taliessin^ Skene, ij, 159. 
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privation and pain, of long fastings and strange penances, 
in order to got his wisdom : according to another account, 
he pledged one of his eyes to Sokk-mimi, the Giant of 
the Abyss, for a draught of the deep well of wisdom : 
poetry is ‘ the billows of Woden’s breast’ and ^ the stream 
of the lip-beard of Woden.’ 

5. Gwydion eats and drinks with Arianrhod, and they 
converse of stories and histories in her castle, now ridden 
over by the billows of the Irish Sea. 

Woden and Saga the seeress drink joyously out of 
golden cups at her abode of Sunk-bench, over which the 
cold waves ever murmur,^ 

6. Gwydion’s favourite disguise was to take the form 
of a bard, for which he was fitted as being the best 
historian or story-teller in the world. 

Woden figures in story as a cowled, one-eyed, long- 
bearded old sage, who tells king Olaf tales of days long 
gone by. 

V, Their Promethean role. 

1. Gwydion, with his brother Amaethon the farmer, 
procures from the powers terrene the animals useful to 
man, such as the dog, the pig, and others. 

No corresponding myth about Woden seems to be 
extant. ^ 

2. Gwydion and his friends harry Hades in order to 
secure its king’s cauldron, which was one of the mystic 
vessels out of which voices issued and the inspiration of 
wisdom and poetry. 

One of Woden’s most striking adventures was his 
journey in quest of the holy diuught from giant Sup- 


^ Yigfussoii and Powell, Corpus Poet Boreah, i. 70, 
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timg’s rlauglitcr: the draught was otliorwise called the 
IJwaix.;’ Cup, the Dwarfs’ Ship, and other curious nam<?s 
symbolic of thought, wisdom, and especially the inspira- 
tion of poetry. 

3. Gwydion obtained the boons which he conferred 
on man mostly by force or by craft from the powers 
terrene, with whom he dealt in an utterly unscrupulous 
fashion. 

Woden procured the in*ecious draught which was to 
be a gift and joy for men by wiliness, Ulysses-like 
patience, and even perjury, as when he became the 
guileful lover of Gundfled, daughter of Suptung the 
giant, who owned the holy drink, in order to steal the 
latter, which he did successfully.^ 

From these and similar items of agreement between 
their stories, together witli the close kinship of their 
names, one seems to be fully warranted in regarding 
Gwydion and Woden respectively as Celtic and Teutonic 
representatives of one and the same hero, belonging to 
a time antc^Tior to the separation of the Celts and the 
Teutons. It has already been hinted how Gwydion as 
Ogmios was both Ileracles and Hermes when translated 
into a classical form ; while Vigfusson and Powell have 
suggested comparisons between Woden and both Ulysses 
and Prometheus,^ and they are undoubtedly well war- 
ranted in so doing. Prometheus, on the one hand, gets 
fire for the comfort of man ; while, on the other, Gwydion 
procures certain breeds of animals for his use, as \\ ell as 
the gift of poetry and wisdom for the benefit of his mind ; 
and Woden undergoes indescribable danger and hardship 


^ Corpus Poet. Bor cole f i. 23. 


] Ib. i. civ, ij. 460. 
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in order to secure a draught of the precious drink. Nor 
does the parallel end there, or with the fact that in all 
three cases the benefactor of man had to undergo dire 
punishment for what he had done. It extends to details ^ 
for Prometheus, like Woden and Gwydion, created human 
beings, and it was only with the friendly aid of Athene 
that he got access to heaven to steal the fire he conferred 
on them. And in spite of the highly respectable cha- 
racter usually ascribed to the grey-eyed goddess, the 
scandal found its way into Greek literature, that Pro- 
metheus’ relations with her were somewhat like those of 
Woden with Gundfled, and that it was for his amours 
with the divine spinster that he was so terribly punished 
by her father Zeus.^ Here, however, the similarity is 
somewhat more concentrated than between Gwydion, 
Woden and Ulysses, where it is found to extend to tluj 
general character of the chief figures in the stories and to 
some of the incidents associated with them, as, for exam- 
ple, the talc of Ulysses visiting the island of Polyphemus 
and his journey to the nether w'orld. But in all pro- 
bability the parallel appeared still more striking to the 
pagans of Italy and Greece in the first and second cen- 
turies ; this, at any rafe, is the inference I should draw 
from a passage in the third chapter of the Germania of 
Tacitus, in which he states that the Germans had tradi- 
tions about a Hercules of their own, whom they hyipned 
above all other mighty men of valour in the songs which 
they used to sing wheil about to engage in battle, and 
that it was the notion of some, that Ulysses, borne, in 
the course of the wanderings ascribed to him in story, 

* See the Scholiast on Apollonius’ Arg. y. 1249; Servius, Com. in 
Vergil, EcL vi. 42. 
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to the sea that washed the shores of Germany, visited 
that country. They went on to specify that Ascibur- 
gium,^ a town on the banks of the Ehine, which existed 
in the historian’s time, had been established and named 
by Ulysses. 

The evidence ofiered to Tacitus lor these beliefs 
was, that an altar had formerly been found at Asci- 
burgium consecrated to Ulysses, to whose name was 
added that of his father Laertes ; and that monuments 
and tombs were still extant in Greek characters on the 
confines of Germany and of Eaclia. !Now Ascibur- 
gium should mean Ash-burgh or Ash-town; and the 
natural conclusion from the name is that the native 
legend represented Woden, here called Ulysses, placing 
the man Ash whom he created at Ash-burgh, and giving 
it that name. When Eomans, acquainted with the reli- 
gion and mythology of their own country and those of 
Greece, began to inquire about the gods of the Germans, 
it may be supposed that they found much the same diffi- 
culty with regard to Woden as they did in the case of 
Ogmios. The accounts they heard of him made some 
equate him with Hercules, while they reminded others 
of Ulysses beyond all question. Tn other words, the 
Hercules and Ulysses of the Germania represented one 
and the same Teutonic god or hero, who was no other 
than Woden. According to this interpretation of the 
historian’s words, the ancient Germans had poems about * 
him which constituted at once the story of the labours 
of the Teutonic Hercules and a rude sort of Odyssey : 
what a vista of lost literature this discloses to the gaze 

^ It id supposed to be represented by Asburg, or else to have stood 
near Essenberg. 
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of tlie student of tlio early history of a great race ! With 
regard to the altar bearing the names of Ulysses and his 
father Laertes, which gives the story the air of the exact- 
ness that proves too much, it is to be observed that the 
words of Tacitus do not compel us to suppose that his 
informant mentioned the name Laertes or had ever heard 
it : this may be of the writer’s own supplying. But 
even granting that Tacitus’s informant asserted that he 
had with his own eyes read the names of both Ulysses 
and Laertes on an altar in the Bliinc-land, such a state- 
ment would not in the least surprise any one who is 
familiar with the startling results obtained by untrained 
or careless readers from ancient but intelligible inscrip- 
tions of the most commonplace kind ; and it would still 
be evidence to the occurrence there of altars dedicated 
to a god who resembled Ulysses. It is considerably more 
difficult to understand the mention of Greolc inscriptions 
on the confines of Germany and Eaotia, as it can 
hardly be supposed to refer to an occasional tomb- 
stone raised over a Greek serving in the legions of Home ; 
while epigraphy bus nothing more nearly in point to 
show than the inscriptions in southern Gaul composed 
in the Gaulish language but written in Greek letters. 
So it would seem as though Tacitus or his informant 
had to a certain extent confounded Gaulish and Greek. 
With regard to Woden and his Oeltic counterpart, it 
would probably have been somewhat hard to draw a 
sharp line between them, as they may have been wor- 
shipped under practically identical names in the districts 
where Germany and Gaul were conterminous ; thus the 
Gaulish name prevailing there may have been the one 
corresponding to Welsh Se or Seon, the Silchester Saef/on-, 
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to which the Teutonic languages would answer with a 
name beginning with Seg-, as in those of Arminius’ 
family, such as Scgimimdus^ Segedis and the like, his 
own name being possibly an early form of that which 
is now written in German Siegfried, In su(‘]i a ^ase the 
Segi- nomenclature of the ruling Cherusci may, perhaps, 
have had reference T.ot so much to hteg or victory in the 
abstract, as to a god bearing a name derived from his 
attribute's as a victor.^ 

It is needless to say that Hencles, Odysseus and 
Prometheus, by no means exhaust the list oi Greek 
equivalents, so to say, to Gwydion - Woden ; we have 
another in Orpheus, with his marvellous music — his visit 
to Hades and his all but successful attempt to recover 
his Eurydice are well known. Still more striking is 
the likeness between Jason and AVoden, as any one may 
perceive who will take the trouble to study together the 
story of- Jason with Medea, and that of Woden with 
Gundfled ; also the way he disposed of the iron warriors 
that sprang from the ground in a formidable crop, as 
compared with the (‘xpedient adopted by AVoden to get 
rid of the nine hay-mowing slaves of the giant Suptung, 

Solirms meiitioiis Caledonia or tlio nortli of this island as a distant 
eoast visited hy tli(i wanderin^:^ figure of IJlyssc'^. l^rivui facie tiiere is 
nothing iniprohablo in the notion implied, that Kemans whu had visiled 
the north of nriiaiii had found worshipped there a hero or god who 
reminded them of Ulysses ; hut the words of Solinus lose most of their 
weight from the fact that he regarded Uiysses’ visit as dem^ni pirated 
by the occurrence there of an altar dedicated to him in Greek writing. 
The passage looks like an inaccurate and confused reproduction of the 
words in the Germania : but, bo that as it may, tlierc is hardly room 
to doubt that sti angers from the Mediterranean found in vogue in 
Celtic and Teutonic lands the cult of a god, in whom they sometimes 
recognized Hercules or Heracles, and sometimes Ulysses or Odysseus. 

u2 
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wlicn lie was plotting to get a draught of the precious 
mead of which the latter was the owner. Jason, at the 
bidding of Medea, threw a stone among the armed sons of 
the dragon’s teeth, and they fought for it — nobody tells 
us why — until they all fell by one another’s hands ; Avhile 
in the case of Woden the stone was a marvellous hone, 
Avith which he had sharpened the scythes of Suptung’s 
Aicn with such satisfactory results that each of them 
wms anxious to possess such a treasure, and Woden, 
consenting to part with it, thrcAV it up into the air, 
whereupon a scramble followed in Avhich each of the 
mowers swung his scythe about his fellow’s neck.^ The 
Jason myth and those AA^hich mythologists are wont to 
connect Avith it bring us face to face Avith a most fasci- 
nating and difficult question of origin but we may 
]iass it by for the present and iirococd to inquire Avhctlior 
th(i religion and mythology of any other Aryan people 
afford any kind of parallel to Gwydion and Woden. 
Without much trouble we come across what avc Avant in 
Sanskrit literature. The god to whom I wish to direct 
your special attention is Indra : it is needless here to 
trouble you with extracts from the Eig-Veda, speaking 
of him as a supreme divinity of the Indian pantheon; 
it is nevertheless noteworthy that Indra was not sup- 
posed to bo one of the uncreated gods, but one who had 
been born, one Avho had obtained his position by sacrifice 
and prayer. Vedic scholars are wont to take for granted 
that Indra was, like most of the ancient gods of the 
Vedas, a personification of something in nature; they 

1 Vigfusson and Powell, i. 405. 

* See Lang’s chapter qvl A far-travelled Tale in his Custom and Myth, 
pp. 87 & seq. 
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are, however, obliged, to admit that in Ids case the per- 
soniheation is more thorough, and that, while the other 
anthropomorphic divinities were over and anon liable to 
be confounded with the elements of Avhicli th<.y were 
personifications, Indra was subject to nothing analogous, 
his personality being, as they would say, far more fixed, 
far more profoundly modified and transformed by the 
anthropomorphism to which they assume it to have been 
subjeet(,‘d : in other words, Indra was far more human 
than the elemental gods, and, in fact, so n neh so that no 
one has been able to say with any great probability 
what he was originally a personification of. In a word, 
the evidence, such as I have been able to find adduced, 
leaves the personification resting on no solid foundation, 
it being, to say the least of it, just as probable that, in 
point of origin and history, Indra should be regarded us 
a deified man. 

The following things concerning him are worth no- 
ticing by way of comparison with Gwydion and Woden : 

1. As the Norsemen of the Wicldng period fixed their 
gaze on the warlike side of Woden’s character, so, accord- 
ing to one of the most recent expounders of Vedic reli- 
gion, Indra was above all things the warrior-god of the 
Aryans of India. ^ His spoils arc for men, and it is on 
their behalf that he fights.^ He is mctai)horically a wall 


^ I refer to M. Bergaigne and his work entitled Tm Rdigio''- v’pdiqne 
d'aprhs Ics Hi/mnes du 'Rig-Veda {Bibliotheqtie de I’Jicole des Mauten 
jttudes: Paris, 1878, 1883), i. p. xvi. 

2 Ibid. ij. 172, 178 {Rig-Veda, i. 55, 6, vy. 32, 14, vy. 32, 17, 
viij. 45, 13, viij. 45, 40-1, x. 120, 4). 
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of defence, and lie is a castle, just as Gwydior, was a 
thick door of protection. 

2. With regard to wisdom and poetry he is the most 
sagacious of the wise^ and the most skilled in song;^ he 
is called an old friend of the poets, ^ and he is not unfre- 
quently associated with an ancient race of singers known 
by the name of A.ngiras;^ he has assumed the inspira- 
tion of prophets,® and he can take all forms through his 
magic power lastly, ho gives his friends faithful gui- 
dance,® lik(j Ogmios or Mcrcuiy. 

3. Daylight and rain arc among the cliicf boons con- 
ferred on man by Indra ; so he is described as recovering 
from the dark powers the dawns and the ruins,® which 
in Sanskrit phraseology aJe called tin', cows:^® in other 
terms, he is said to split open the sides of the mountain 
in order to bring forth the cows from their stone prison, 
to overthrow the mountain or to dissolve it for the same 
purposo.^^ It is right, however, to call attention to the 


^ Sco viij. G9, 7 ; also p 188 of tlie Jovriinl of the Ame- 

rican Orientfil Suclefy for 1882 5, in wliicli a long and elaborate paper 
has been published on Indra in ihe l{i(j-Vcd(Cy by Dr. E. D. Derry. 

2 Perry, p. 196 {Rig-Vedq, x. 112, 9). 

8 Ib. {Rlg-Vcda, i, 100, 4). 

^ Ib. p. 188 {Rlg-Veda, vi. 18, f), vi. 21. 5, 8). 

^ Bergaignc, i. 150 {Rig-Veda, x. 108, 8), ij. 175, 183 ; Perry, pp. 
140-1 {Rig-Veda^ i. 62, 3, i. 83, 4, iv. 16, 8). 

® Perry, p. 196 [Rig-Veda, iij. 36, 5). 

7 Ib. [Rlg-Veda, iij. 53, 8, vi. 47, 18). 

8 Ib. p. 189 {Rig-Veda, v. 31, 8). 

® Bergaigne, i. pp. xvi, xviii. lo Ib. ij. 179. 

Ib. ij. 180 {Rig^Veda^ v, 30, 4, vi. 17, 5, vi. 43, 3, viij. 45, 3Q, 

X. 112, 8). 
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iact that luclra is not said to rain in the sense in which 
Parjanya, or Zeus and Jupiter, w('ro said to rain;^ and 
the etymology whieli was suppos''d to prore his name to 
have made him a pluvial divinity has boon superseded 
hy a better one which has nothing to do wi+^h rain.^ 
But to return to Indra’s gifts, it is not lu be supposed 
that the cows he acquired for h?s worshippers were 
always of the nature here suggested ; for he is celebrated 
in some of the hymns as the giver of cows, horses and 
women.® One of the chief differences betv eon Indra and 
Owydion-Woden is that Indra’s otlicr boons have to be 
constantly conqiu'rod afresh from the powers of darkness, 
who as often carry them away. In the case of light, for 
■example, the conflict repeats itself every day, as it is 
Indra wdio brings the dawn back and makes the sun 
rise."* This necessary intervention of Indra to make the 
sun rise recalls the habit, which Europeans ascribe to the 
Pueblo Indians, of sending their sun-priest to salute the 
morning-star and the dawn, and to got the sun up, an 
■event not expected to happen in case he bo not duly 
invoked.^ And it is a woll-knoAvn fact that the Aztecs 

^ Eergiiigne, ij. 184-5. 

Sec Eezzenberger in his Bcitrwjje^ i. .42, where lie points out tlie 
•correspondence between Sanskrit i)nJrn^ Zend andra (nldra), and the 
'Teutonic stem (cinim-) from whieli h ‘ derives O. H. Gor. a7itrisc^ oitn'^'c, 
‘antiqnus, vetustus;’ M. II. Ger. cntrisch, ‘ old U])])er Ger. Dialects 
^mteri^ch, enzerisch^ Guigeheuer, seltsani.’ IIo would trace the stem 
suggested to a simpler one postulated by the A. -Saxon word emf, ‘a 
giant/ and the 0. H. Ger. adjective entisc^ andisc^ of the sain . meaning 
as antrwe, 

2 Bergaigne, ij. 177-9 {Rig-VedUy iv. 17, 16 & saepe). 

^ Ib. i. p. xvi, ij. 187-8. 

^ Dr. E. B. Tylor tells me that he has witnessed this ceremony at 
IZuhi ; but he adds that until one has got an exact translation of the 
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of defence, and he is a castle,^ just as Gwydior. was a 
thick door of protection. 

2. With regard to wisdom and poetry he is the most 
sagacious of the wise^ and the most skilled in song;® he 
is called an old friend of the poets,'* and he is not unfre- 
quently associated with an ancient race of singers known 
by the name of Angiras;® he has assumed the inspira- 
tion of prophets,® and he can take all forms through his 
magic power lastly, he gives his friends faithful gui- 
dance,® like Ogmios or Mercury. 

3. Daylight and rain are among the chief boons con- 
ferred on man by Indra ; so he is described as recovering 
from the dark powers the dawns and the rains,® which 
in Sanskrit phraseology ate called the cows : in other 
terms, he is said to split open the sides of the mountain 
in order to bring forth the cows from their stone prison, 
to overthrow the mountain or to dissolve it for the same 
purpose.** It is right, however, to call attention to the 


^ See Ri(j-Vo(Ja, Yiij. G9, 7 ; also p. 188 of the Journal of (hr Ame- 
rican Oriental ^ocletij for 1882 5, in which a long and elaborate paper 
lias been publLshed on Indra in the Ritj-Veda^ by Dr. E. J). Perry. 

2 Perry, p. 196 {Rhj-Vcdq, x. 112, 9). 

8 Ib. {Rifj-Vtda, i. 100, 4). 

* Ib. p. 188 {Rlg-Veda, vi. 18, 5, vi. 21. 5, 8). 

^ Bergaigne, i. 150 {Raj-Vvda, x. 108, 8), ij. 175, 183; Perry, pp. 
140-1 {Rlg^Veda, i. 62, 3, i. 83, 4, iv. IG, 8). 

6 Perry, p. 196 {Rig-Veda, iij. 3G, 5). 

T Ib. {Rig-Veda, iij. 53, 8, Vi. 47, 18). 

8 Ib. p. 189 {Rig-Veda, v. 31, 8). 

® Bergaigne, i. pp. xvi, xviii. 2 7 9^ 

Ib. ij. 180 {Rig-Veda^ v. 30, 4, vi. 17, 5, vi. 43, 3, viij. 45, 3Q, 
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fact that Indra is not said to rain in the sense in which 
Parjunya, or Zeus and Jupiter, were said to rain;i and 
^e etymology which was supposed to prove Ins name to 
have made him a pluvial divinity has been superseded 
hy a better one which has nothing to do wHh rain. 2 
But to return to Indra’s gifts, it is not toj^ supposed 
that the cows he acquired for bis worslilppers were 
■always of the nature here suggested; for he is celebrated 
in some of the hymns as the giver of cows, horses and 
women.® One of the chief c^ferences between Indra and 
Owydion- Woden is that Ihdra’s other boons have to be 
-constantly conquered afresh from the ^)OAvers of darkness, 
who as often carry them away. In 'h *se of light, for 
■example, the conflict repeats itself e day, as it is 

Indra who brings the dawn back and es the sun 
rise.^ This necessary intervention of Ini to make the 
.sun rise recalls the habit, Avhich Europea ascribe to the 
Pueblo. Indians, of sending their sun-p ,est to salute the 
morning-star and the dawn, and to hot the sun up, an 
event no1 expected to happen in case he bo not duly 
invoked.® And it is a well-known fact ha<-.tho Aztecs 

^ Eergaigne, ij. 184-5. 

^ See Eezzenberger in his Bcitrojge, i. *>42, where he pop Po 
• fiorrcsponcicncc lietween Sanskrit imlra, Zond andra (indra), 
'Teutonic stem {(intra-) from wliicli h * derives O. H. Ger. antrisCj t 
‘aiitiquus, vetustiis;’ M. H. Ger. entnach, ‘old Upper Ger. Dia. 
4mierlscli^ enzeriscli^ ‘ ungeheuer, seltsani.’ Ho would trace the stci 
suggested to a simpler one postulated by tho A. -Saxon word eiif^ ‘a 
giant,’ and the O. H, Ger. adjective entUc^ andisc^ of the same meaning 
iis antrisc, 

2 Bergaigne, ij. 177-9 {Rig-Veda, iv. 17, 16 & saepe). 

^ Ib. i. p. xvi, ij. 187-8. 

^ Dr. E. B. Tylor tells mo that he has witnessed this ceremony at 
Znni ; but he adds that until one has got an exact translation of the 
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thougM that the rising of the sun at the end of the cycle 
which they called the Sheaf of Years was an open ques- 
tion; so they proceeded by means of human sa^e ^ 
persuade him to do so as before.^ Indra’s princip^eapon 
in all his conflicts with the dark powers iy^ia thunder- 
bolt, 2 buk% is also very matcrially^ded by his wor- 
shippers’ r:^ycrs ,2 and in someyof his most difficult 
undertakings he has associated with him Brahmanaspati, 
the lord of prayer,^ and Ukewisc the Angiras.® He 
breaks open the enemies’ #fes by the spell of song ;« and 
the importance of the worshipper’s prayers to the Hindu 
god in his conflicts with the dark powers is the Hindu 
equivalent to f* eloquence and wisdom, which 

enable the Q# 1 Ogmios to accomplish the labours of 

Heracles. I . . 

4 Anotho things which Indra acquires by 

conquest frbnt powers is the soma,^ the drink 

of the gods, wh\.!i in Sanskrit literature holds a place 
similar to nectar >ii<i ambrosia in Greek mythology. It 
is a sort of wa^-i’ of liio, which, among many other won- 
derful qua?"'*’'® belonging to it, makes the sick well and 
gives 1’ sight ; it prolongs life® and is a means 

cnoscence geiferally, which calls to mind the 


formukxi, it would be unsafe to say that the proceeding is exactly 
j strangers have supposed it to be. 

^ Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States (London, 1875), iijk 
393-6. 

2 Perry, p. 138 {Rlg-Veda, v. 31, 4, <fec.). ^ Bergaignc, ij. 235. 

^ Perry, pp. 165-6 {Rig-Veda^ viij. 85, 15). 

B Ib. pp. 141, 143 {Rig-Veda, iv. 16, 8). 

® Bergaigne, ij. 312 [Rig-VedUy vi. 35, 5). 

7 Ib. ij. 195 {Rig-Veda, i. 32, 12, iij. 36, 8, iij. 44, 6, vi. 44, 23) 

* lb. i. 152 {Rig-Veday viij. 61, 17, viij. 68, 2). 
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Welsh. Cauldron of Eegeneration, The rishis or the 
sages of Sanskrit tradition carry it in their hearts,^ while 
Tndra makes rishis, wise men or poets, of those who 
have drunk of it; and it is said to untie the poet’s 
tongue." The Hindu divinities in the highest-, heaven 
quaff soma with Ycma, the god of the dead, under a 
tree with large loaves.® The soma is theirs, and they 
made it for themselves,* but it was brought to this world 
by an eagle, which reminds one of Woden, after drinking 
the giant Suptung’s mead, flying away as an eagle, 
whence poetry was called by the Norsemen the b’llows 
of Woden’s breast and other names of the like nature; 
on the other hand, the soma from the sacrifices is said to 
be carried aloft to Indra by an eagle.® More usually the 
one of the dark powers, who conceals the sc x coveted by 
Indra is Tvashtar, a sort of Dis and Vulcan in one. Indra 
overpowers him in his own house and drinks his soma,^ 
though • Tvashtar was sometimes reckoned Indra’s own 
father;® this has a kind of parallel in Gwydion’s con- 

^ Bergaigne, i. 149 {RUj-Veda, x. 32, 9). 

2 Ib. i. ir.O (RUj-Veda, i. 87, 5, iij. 43, 5). 

8 Ib. i 80, 90 {Ri(j-Vcda, x. 135. 1, 7) 

* Ib. i. 149 {R'ig-Veda, ix. 18, 3, ix. 78, 4, ix. 85, 2, ix. 109, 13). 

8 Ib. i. 199 {Rig-Veda, iv. 26, 6), i. 173 (Rig-Veda, viii. 84, 3, 
ix. 86, 24, ix. 87, 6, ix. 89, 2). 

® Perry, p. 105 (Rig-Veda, i. 80, 2, i. 93, 6, iv. 26, 5, vi. 20, 6) r 
the Sanskrit word is fyena, which Dr. Perry renders by ‘ falcon’ and 
M. Bergaigne by ‘aigle,’ while the definition in the Peterrhuig Dic- 
tionary is ‘der grbsste nnd stiirksto Eauhvogel; Adler; auch Falka 
Oder Habicht.’ 

^ Bergaigne, i. 158 (Rig-Veda, i. 84, 15), iij. 58, 59 (Rig-Veda, iij. 
48, 4, iv. 18, 3 ; sec also iv. 18, 11); Perry, pp. 148, 149, 177. 

* Ib. iij. 58-9 (Rig-Veda, ij. 17, 6, iij. 48, 4). 
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duct towards his uncle M&th and his virgin footholder, 
in that the latter is outraged by one of Gwydion’s 
brothers with Gwydion’s active intervention.^ Another 
account makes Indra’s mother give him the soma to 
drink, ^ wherein one may perhaps see a faint correspond- 
ence between the story of Woden and Gundfled at the 
mead-giant’s house. But a far closer parallel is to be 
detected in a story® in the Kamayana, relating how 
Indra assumed the garb of his tutor and seduced the 
latter’s wife, for which he cursed Indra to undergo, not 
the agonies of Prometheus, but a nameless punishment 
to be compared rather with that inflicted on Gwydion 
by Math. It is right to say that tJie poet of the Eama- 
yana simply makes Indra revoltingly lewd, and knows 
of no palliation for his crime such as that suggested by 
the motive of Woden in his conduct towards Gundfled; 
but, apart from this story, one may be said to find in 
all three cases of Gwydion, Woden and Indra, the same 
remarkable unscrupulousness with regard to the other 
powers, who are trcatcnl as the avaricious and jealous 
owners of boons which they wish to keep to themselves. 
In Norse poetry the stealing of the precious mead is 
spiritualized into a stary of the origin of poetry and 
wisdom, and the AVelsh tradition makes the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades a vessel whence the muses and 
their inspiration ascend; while Vcdic literature clings 
rather to the more original idea of an intoxicating drink, 
in that it loves to dwell on Indra’s excessive fondness of 


1 B. B. Mah. pp. 63-5 ; Guest, iij. 224-7. 

^ Bergaigne, ij. 165, iij. 58 {Rig-Veda, iij. 48, 2), 104. 

* Raniayana, ed. A. von Schlegel (Bonn, 1829, 1838), Book i. chap, 
xlviij. 
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soma, and on its power to stimulate and strengthen him 
to fight the powers of darkness. He is accordingly- 
entreated with prayerful vehemence to make himself 
tipsy on sonia,^ and, with the taste characteristic of the 
hymning sages of the Eig-Veda, he is oven t^'i-med'a 
cask of soma.2 

5. Indra is the giver of women,® and he provides an 
aged friend of his with a young wife.* lloveover, ho 
rejuvenates old maids,® and rescues from death the child 
of the maiden who had from shame done away with it, 
and which the ants were gnawing,® a curious parallel to 
Owydion’s providing his son Llow with a wife, and 
especially to his saving his life at his birth and rearing 
him to the intense disgust of his maiden mother, Arian- 
rhod. 

G. Indra is sometimes said to be the father of both 
th(! Sun and the Dawn,^ while the Sun is also treated 
as the husband and lover of the Dawn.® But Indra 
is more than once described making war on the Dawn, 
who is then called a wicked woman; ho chases her, 
and Avith his thunderbolt smashes her chariot, which 
remains Avrec-ked near one of the rivers of Heaven, and 
she herself rushes headlong frota the height of that 
realm.^ The meaning of all this is not considered very 

1 rerry, p. 1G5. = Ib. p. 173 {Rlg-Vcda, vi. CO, 2). 

8 Ib. p. 187 {Riij-Vi-da, iv. 17, 16). 

* Ib. p. 189 {Rig-Veda, i. 51, 13). 

8 Ib. p. 190 {Rig-Veda, iv. 19, 7). 

® Ib. {Rig-Veda, ij. 15, 7, iv. 19, 9). 

’’ Bergaignc, ij. 188, 191 [Rig-Vedn, iij. 31, 15, iij. 32, 8). 

« Ib. ij. 2 {Rig-Veda, i. 92, 11, i. 115, 2, vij. 76, 3), 14. 

8 Ib. ij. 192, 193 {Rig-Veda, iv. 30, 8 — 11; also ij. 15, 6, x. 73, 6, 
X. 138, 5). 
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clear, but a reference to tbe slowness of the Dawn^ is 
supposed to supply the key to it : in other words, the 
Dawn was dallying too long with one of the powers of 
night, an interpretation which is favoured by the fact 
that the verses preceding one of the passages in question 
mentiop Indra taking the Sun from them in order that he 
might be seen of men.^ If this view be approximately 
correct, we have in it a remarkable parallel to the story 
of Blodeued : Llew the sun-god was Gwydion’s son, and 
Gwydion had created Blodeued, a personification of the 
Dawn and the Gloaming, to be his son’s wife; but one 
day when Llew was away, his wife was visited in the 
evening by a stranger, Avho made love to her and with 
whom she compassed her husband’s death. This was 
followed, as you will remember, by Gwydion bringing 
Llew back to this life to avenge his sufferings. The 
wicked woman fled in terror before Gwydion, until her 
maidens fell into a lake and she herself was converted 
by the touch of Gwydion’s wand into an owl; but 
according to another story,® the one here in point, it 
was across the heavens that Gwydion chased her, when 
ho left the landmarks of the Milky Way to indicate the 
course of his march when he was engaged in the pursuit. 

Such are some of the points of similarity between 
Indra and Gwydion-Woden ; and some of the differences 
between their stories have also been indicated : the recur- 
rence of Indra’s help to man is, as already suggested, 
not emphasized in the case of his European counterpart ; 
and the prayers of his worshippers stand in his case in 

^ Bergaigne, ij. 193 (Riij-Veda, ij. 15, 6, v. 79, 9). 

• Ib. ij. 192 (Rig- Veda, iv. 30, 3 — 6). 

• Morris’ Celtic Remaim, p. 231, s.v. Gwydion, 
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the place of the ^oyos of Ogmios. It is prohahle, 
ever, that he owes certam of his attributes to his haviug 
assumed some of those of an ancient storm-god Trita,^ 
or perhaps of Dyaus ; and among them may be reckoned 
the thunderbolt. Above all, one has to bear in mind the 
distortion which the Hindu side of the picture has under- 
gone in consequence of the removal of the abode of the 
dead from the nether world to the most distant heaven. 
Eut when it is considered what a far cry it is from the 
shores of the Baltic to the land of the Fi^'^e Bivers, how 
long it must have taken our kindred to reach it, and 
how largely their blood had by that time been mixed 
with that of other races, it is a matter of surprise that 
Sanskrit literature yields so many points of contact 
between Indra and Gwydion- Woden. Some of them 
are brought into prominence in the following verses ^ 
from the Big- Veda, with which these remarks may be 
closed (i. 53. 2, 5, G) : 


‘ Thou art the giver of horses, In- 
<lra, thou art the giver of cows, the 
giver of corn, the strong lord of 
wealth : the old guide of man, dis- 
appointing no desires, a fiiend to 
friends. . . 

‘Let us rejoice, Indra, in treasure 
and food, in wealth of manifold de- 
light and splendour. Let us rejoice 
in the blessing of the gods, which 
gives us the strength of offspring, 
gives us COW’S first and horses.’ 


‘ Du, Indra schenkest Rosse, schenk- 
est Kinder auch, 

du schenkest Kom und hist des Gutes 
starker Herr, 

Beschenkst die Manner, schmalerst 
ihre Wunsche nie, 

ein Frt* ind den Freunden. . . 

‘ Lass Reich thum, Indra, lass erlang- 
en Labung uns, 

sehr glanzende Geiius&e,hi mmelstreb- 
ende, 

Und Huld der Gotter, die den Man- 
, nern Kraft verleiht 

und reich zuerst an Rindern und an 
Rossen ist.’ 


^ Perry, pp. 142-6. 

* The English translation is from Max Muller’s CMpSy i 31-2, and 
the German one from Grassmann’s Rig- Veda Uebersetzt, ij. pp. 57-8. 
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< These draughts inspired thee, 0 
lord of the brave ! these were vigour, 
these libations, in battles, when for 
the sake of the poet, the sacrificer, 
thou struckest down irresistibly ten 
thousands of enemies.’ 


‘Dich haben diese Tranke, dies® 
Kraftiger, 

die Soma’s dich berauscht, o Fiirst, 
im Vritrakampf, 

Als du dein Sanger, der die Streu 
bereitete, 

zehntausend Feinde schlugest ohne 
Wider&tand.’ 


The inference to be drawn from the foregoing com- 
parisons is, that the Aryan nations before their separation 
cherished a belief in a hero or god to whom they owed all 
their comforts in life : it was he that made the Sun shine 
and the Dawn keep her time ; and it was to him they 
looked for the weather they wanted. The first breeds 
of animals useful to man, whether domestic or wild, 
were believed to have been obtained by him through 
craft or violence from the jealous i^owcrs who wished to 
keep them from the human race. They traced probably 
to the same origin the fire that served to cook their food, 
and the intoxicating drink which they knew as a stimu- 
lant and a source of inspiration. But their benefactor 
was believed to have undergone unspeakable hardship in 
his (£uest of the boons he conferred on their kin, and 
that for a time the jealous j)owers were able to wreak 
their wrath on him for his goodwill to man. It "was 
probably this goodwill that constituted the gravamen of 
his crime, and not the crafty and unscrupulous way in 
which he had gone to work ; for that was calculated in 
certain stages of civilization to call forth admiration 
rather than the contrary, while the habit of imagining 
both gods and demons to be jealous of the human race 
is familiar to all in the literatures of vaiious ancient 
nations. Among others, that of the Greeks has already 
been alluded to in this connection more than once ; but 
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nowhere, perhaps, is the criminality of human progress 
more ostentatiously recognized than in the Latin classics. 
Witness the quaint conservatism ascribed by Horace to 
the gods, Odes, i. 3, where it is hinted ihat he Avho first 
entrusted his frail bark to the waves committed a sin 
against their majesty, that they had meant tin- s(<a to 
keep men apart and not to be a highway of intercourse ; 


‘Nequicquam dcus ahscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si taraen impiao 

]Mon tangenda riHes transiliuufc vada/ 

But I may be charged with forgetting the most remark- 
able parallel of all, to wit, that in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
where, instead of the intoxicating soma, or the draught 
from the deep well of wisdom, or the cauldron of 
science and regeneration, avc arc told of a tree with a 
knowledge-giving crop of forbidden fruit, whereof it was 
a crime for man to taste, while he who induced him to 
commit it, is represented as a reptile, as a serpent to 
have his head bruised. This would, however, involve 
the discussion of Semitic questions, the settling of which 
is neither within my competence jior in any way essen- 
tial to the understanding of the history of Aryan religion. 
Let it suffice that the course of that history is intelligible 
in itself ; that it is, on the whole, a history of progress ; 
and that, so far as we have been able to study it in these 
lectures, it may briefly be sumnn^d up thus; sonm of the 
Celts of antiquity, as also of the Teutons and the Hindus, 
avenged themselves in their own time on the narrowness 
of the divine creatures of their ancestors’ imagination by 
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thrusting them aside to make room at tlie head of their 
respective pantheons for Ogmios and Gwydion, for "W oden 
and Indra, as divinities more adequately representative 
of man and the aspirations of his being. 



Lectxjbe IV. 


THE CULTURE HERO. 

(continufd.) 


The whole ground, so far as concerns the Culture Hero 
of the Celts, has now been in a sense rapidly traversed, 
in order that you may see at a glance the view advocated ; 
but in so doing, a great many data had, for fear of over- 
loading the discourse, to be passed over in silence. Thus, 
for example, the story of the birth of Llew has been 
cm but it will be convenient, for the sake of com- 
parison, to give it before proceeding any further. 

Gwydion and Cairbre. 

The Laws of Wales speak of an officer of the court, 
who was called the troediog^ or the foot-holder, one of 
whose duties, according to the Venedotian version, was 
to hold the king’s feet in his lap from the time he took 
his seat at table to the moment when he retired to rest,^ 
He had also to discharge the more delicate function of 
scratching his majesty’s person whenever the rojal skin 
happened to itch. How Math ab Mathonwy used to have 


^ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales (London, 1841), Vol. i 
bk. i. chap, xxxiv. Conaire M6r (p. 135), monarch of Erinn, had also 
a foot»holder ; see O’Curry, hj. 143. 

X 
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a lady to act as his foot-holder, and she must he a virgin. 
This office was filled by a most lovely damsel whose name 
was Goewyn ; but while Math was away in the war with 
the men of Dyved (p. 244), she was outraged by Gil- 
vaethwy son of Don, with his brother Gwydion’s con- 
nivance. Mfith, whose conduct is always represented as 
just and righteous, indemnified Goewyn by making her 
his queen, while he punished Gwydion and his brother 
by changing them into deer, wild boars and wolves, 
forms which they had for three successive years. When 
the term of their punishment was comideted. Math 
changed them back into their own shapes, and admitted 
them again to his court. He next asked Gwydion to 
recommend him a duly qualified foot-holder, and Gwydion 
brought his own mistress to Math, namely, Arianrhod, 
daughter of Math’s sister Don, whereupon Math addressed 
her as follows ; ‘ Ha, damsel, art thou the maiden ?’ ‘ I 

know not. Lord, other than that I am,’ was the ^l^y; 
at which Math took up his magic wand and bent it, 
saying, ‘Step over this, and I shall know if thou art 
the maiden.’ That, I ought to state, is Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation but to do justice to the sense of the 
original,^ one has to substitute both times for the words 
‘the maiden,’ the words ‘ a virgin.’ To continue the story, 
Arianrhod complied with Math’s request, and left behind 
her a fine chubby, yellow-haired boy, at whose screaming 
she made for the door, near which she left a smaller form ; 
but before anybody caught a second sight of the latter, 
Gwydion had wrapped it in a sheet of satin, and con- 
cealed it in a chest at the foot of his bed. Mdth took 


* Guest’s Mob. iij. 231. 


? R. B. Mai. p. 68. 
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the chubby boy and had him christened ; but no sooner 
was lie christened, the story goes on to say, than he 
made for the sea ; and no sooner was he in the sea than 
he acquired the nature thereof, for ho swam as well as 
the best fish in its waters, wherefore he was '•alle 1 Dylan 
son of the Wave : no wave over broke uiuior him. The 
rest of his story is coiuprcsscd into tne single stat(-raent 
that his death was caused by a blow dc^aH, by his uncle 
the smith, Covannon son of Don. To re.tum lo Gw'ydion : 
he heard one morning as he lay aw'akci in his bed a low 
sound issuing from the chest at the foot of it ; getting 
up quickly, he opened the chest, and, as he did so, he 
there beheld a little boy swaying his arms about from 
the folds of the satin ‘•heet and scattering it. He took 
the child in his arms, and made for a town where he 
knew of a nurse and engaged her. The boy was in 
her charge for a year, in the course of which he attained 
to suHi a size as would have been surprising even if he 
had been two years old ; and in the second year he was 
a big lad able to come to the court by himself. Gwydion 
took notice of him, and the boy became fonder of him 
than of anybody else. He was afterwards brought up 
at the court ^ until ho was four ; and at that age it would 
have been a wonder, the story tells us, to find a boy of 
<'ight as big as he was. One day, when he was out 
walking with his father, the latter took him to Arianrhod’s 
castle. What then happened, owing to her disgust at 

* At first sight this looks as if it meant Math’s court in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Conwy, but the drift of tlic story is be.st understood 
by supposing the court meant to have been Gwydion’s own court, 
which was probably at Dinas Dintto or at Caer Seon (p. 271). It was 
doubtless some place nearer to Caer Arianrhod than Math’s court. 
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finding her child alive, has been told elsewhere (p, 236): 
but she is not represented as making any allusion to his 
brother, who had made the sea his habitat. 

Such is the story of Llew’s birth and early years, as 
given in the Mabinogi of Math ah Mathonwy, where 
alone it occurs ; and it puts us in a position to do justice 
to the parallel between Gwydion and Cairbre Muse, toge- 
ther with the other Cairbres whose identity with him has 
been suggested. For Cairbre Muse, like Gwydion, had 
two sons by his sister. Her name was Duben, and theirs 
were Core and Cormac respectively. The children were 
twins, and the story of their birth is no less strange than 
that of Dylan and Llew, for one of them was found to 
have nipped off his brother’s ears before his birth. The 
crime of their parents caused the crops to fail, which, 
according to the idea prevalent in ancient Ireland, was 
its natural result,^ and Cairbre was obliged to confess his 
guilt to the nobles of his realm, who, when the chfdren 

^ Ehys, Celtic Britain, p. 64; "but to tho references there gireii 
may ho added traces of the same belief among the Welsh. Take, for 
instance, the following couplet from a prophecy of evil days, in the 
12th century MS. called the Blade Boole of Carmarthen: 

Mrt hit ni hluiiinet a Mr diev, 

Ariev cmclr edwi fruyihetd 
‘We shall have years and long days 
With false kings (and) failing fruit-crops.* 

The second ^ and* rests on an emendation suggested by the metre, and 
if one omit it the rendering will be, ‘With false kings (causes) of 
failing fruit-crops,* as the grammatical relation of the words might then 
be represented thus : ‘With false kings of withering of fruits.’ The 
original is given (with a serious misprint) by Skene, ij. 23, and trans* 
lated, i. 485, as follows : 

‘ To us there will be years and long days, 

And iniquitous rulers, and the blasting of fruit.^ 
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were born, ordered them to be burnt, that the incest might 
not remain in the land. * Give me,’ said Cairbre’s druid, 
^ that Corc^ there, that I may place him outside Erinn, so 
that the incest may not be within it.’ Core was given, 
to the druid, and the latter, with his wife, whose name 
was B(ji, took him to an island. Tliey had a white cow 
with red ears, and an ablution was performed by them 
■every morning on Coro, placed on the cow's back* so in 
a year’s time to the day the cow sprang away from them 
into the sea, and she became a rock in it ; to wit, the 
heathenism of the boy had entered into her. B6 Bili, or 
JBbi’s Cow, is the name of the rock, and Inis Bui^ or Box’s 
Tsle, that of the island. The boy was afterwards brought 
b:i'*k into Erinn. Such is the story ^ how Core was purged 
of the virulence of his original sin, and the scene is one 
of the three islets called the Bull, the Cow and the Calf, 
ixot far from Dursey Island, in the gulf called Kenmare 
itiver. • 

hfow I have only to reprotluce, word for word, as it 
occurs in the Book of Leinster^ the account of another 


^ Core means croppy or cropped : in this instance the name refers 
to the hearer’s cars, and the verb used ar tlic action of his brother 
maiming ]iini is ro-chorc. The correctness of this interpretation is 
borne out by a passage in the Bodlcy MS. Land 610, fob 98»^, where 
we read of a boy called Core or Conall Core hidden under the hearth, 
where fire dropping on him burnt off one of his ears (1 both), and 
caused him to bo named or surnamed Core, The original runs thus : 
‘Foluigi amac foantellug fontalam .... Briiinnith intone mac 
conloisc ahd isde bacorc core mac luigtAig ’ 

2 Bk of the Dun^ 54 a ; see also O’Curry’s Magh Lena, p. 28, note, 
where he calls the druid Dlnioeh. That is probably the word dinech, 
which I have ventured to render by * ablution,' on the supposition that 
it is the same werd as the ‘Welsh dimUy ‘ the act of pouring or shedding 
a litpid.* 
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Cairbre, whom Irish historians treat as distinct from 
Cairhre Muse, in order to enable the reader to see that 
they are mistaken, and that the two Cairbres were- 
originally one and the same character. There are several 
important reasons for giving the story as there related : ^ 
it is part of a longer tract concerning an Irish triad of 
men said to have spoken as soon as they were bom. 
The one hero in point was called Morann son of Cairbre- 
Cinnehait. The folloAving is the reason why he spoke : 
all the offspring of the privileged classes in Erinn were 
killed by the Cairbre alluded to ; for he belonged to the- 
Peasant Tribes, and he seized the sovereignty of Erinn 
by force. And his reign was bad ; for the corn would 
have only one grain in each ear, the holly but one 
berry, and the oak but one acorn in his time. Throc^ 
sons were born to this Cairbre, and they [or rather two^ 
of them] were drowned together by his orders; for it 
appeared that they were monsters, because they were 
born hclmeted. The same thing was utternptcA in the 
case of the third son : two of the king’s men were- 
charged to go with him to throw him into the billow’s- 
mouths. But as soon as they cast the boy from them 
into the sea, the billow broke his helmet, so that they 
beheld his face on its ridge. It is then he spoke, saying,, 
‘ Hough is wave.’ They hastened to him and lifted him 
up. ‘ Do not lift me,’ said he : ‘ C!old is wind.’ ‘ What 
shall we do with the bey?’ said one of the men. ‘We 
shall do thus,’ said the other : ‘ we shall leave him in a 
box on the top of the stone of the smith’s door — that is 


^ Bk. of Lciadcr, 1266; see also Prof. Atkinson’s analysis of tha 
tale in tlie Introduetion, p. 31. 
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Mden’s, the smith of the king — and we shall keep watch 
over the child to see whether the smith will take to it.’ 
When the latter came forth from his house he saw the 
child in tbe box, and he proceeded to carry it into the 
house. ‘ Light a candle, wife,’ said he, ‘ that this find I 
have made may be si'cn.’ A candle was then brought 
him, and then Mrrann [speaking for the third time] 
said, ‘Bright is candle.’ The child was brought up by 
Mdcn as his own. The twm men aforesaid, howe^(^^, 
knew that it was not his. Once on a ti-no afterwards, 
Cairbro went to drink beer in Mden’s house, and just 
when they found the driiddng most agreeable, the child 
went from lap to lap until he Avent on Cairbre’s. ‘ The 
lad takes to me : wdioso is the boy ?’ said Cairbre, with 
a heavy sigh. Tlio child’s mother, that is, Cairbre’s wife, 
heaved anot her sigh . ‘ What is the matter with you,’ said 
Mden ; ‘ is it envy that seizes you ? Though the boy bo 
dear to, me, and though he bn my son, I had rather he 
were yours, on account of the love you bear me, and 
because you have need of him.’ ‘ That, however, does 
not help us,’ said Cairbre. ‘ Good now,’ said the tw’o 
men afore - mentioned ; ‘the rewaird of one who would 
bring thee a child like that would be good.’ ‘ That it 
Avould be,’ said (hirbre; ‘ I should give iiim its Avoight in 
silver and one-third its Aveight in gold ; but it is useless 
to talk, as you are but uttering idle Avords.’ ‘But as 
Ave arc on this subject of the boy,’ said the two men, 
‘ let the bargain be made binding on thee.’ The bargain 
is accordingly bound on him, and no sooner was that 
done than the two men went to him and placed the boy 
in his bosom; they proved to him that he was his. 
‘That is the boy,’ said they, ‘ whom we took from thee 
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to be drowned, and we did so and so with him.’ ‘All 
-that is true/ said the smith. It is therefore the boy 
was called the son of Moen ; and these are the three first 
sentences that Morann spoke immediately after his birth, 
namely, Eough is wave. Cold is wind, and Bright is 
candle. Morann afterwards took the otfice of chief judge 
of Erinn, and his father Cairbre died. And he sent his 
son to Feradach Finn Fechtnach,^ in the land of Alban,- 
to invito him to the sovereignty of Erinn ; for he had fied 
before Cairbre over the sea to escape death at his hands. 
He came at Morann’s invitation and took the sovereignty 
of Erinn, while Morann occupied the office of chief brehon 
or judge. 

Here the story abruptly ends, owing to the loss of a 
leaf in the manuscript. Btit elsewhere the Peasant Tribes 
are represented inviting all the nobles of Erinn to a great 
banquet, at which they murder them and make Cairbre 
their king : the scene is associated with Mag Cro, or the 
Field of Blood, near Knockmaa, in the county of Galway, 
and the whole is usually regarded as the echo of a great 
political revolution in Ireland during the first decades of 
the Christian era. Further, the attempt to convert the 
myth into history has long since been much aggravated 
by a notion that we have the Atecotti of the Roman 
history of Britain in the Peasant Tribes of Erinn, because 
the Irish which that term is meant to render was Aithech 
Tuatha.^ But the story admits of a very different inter- 
pretation : Cairbre, as we take it, was originally one of 

' Elsewhere described as one of the heroes of Ulster : see O’Curry 's 
Manners f <fec. iij. 95. 

^ See the Four Masters^ A.D, 9, 10, also 14 and O’Donovan’s notes; 
likewise the editor’s Introduction to 0 ’Curry’s Manner s^ pp. xxiv — xxxi. 
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the names of the Culture Hero, whose attacks were 
directed against the avaricious powers of Hades ; but tho 
great burial-places of pagan Ireland, near the head-quarters 
of its princes, brought Hades very near to this world. So 
it comes about that Cairbre, instead of being made to 
take a long journey to the nether world, as one might 
have been led by the story of Gwydion to expect, fmds 
his foes in Erinn itself. But in spite of this shifting of 
the scene to this upper w^orld, the parallel between 
Cairbre and Gwydion is preserved, cue might say, to a 
nicety. Gwydion gains his victory over the poweis of 
Hades, a deified man over the gods; so Cairbre differs 
from those whom he vanquishes by a corresponding infe- 
riority of race, he being of ignoble descent, while they 
are described as of the noble and princely lineage of Mile.^ 

We must not leave this story without noticing the 
addition to Cairbro/s name of the term Cimehait^ consist- 
ing of the genitive of Cenncait^ meaning Cat’s Head, 
which also occurs as Caikhem^ ‘ Cat-headed.’ ^ As a rule, 

^ According, however, to another account, Cairbre was the son of a 
king of Lochlann ; see O’Curry, p. 26t. 

^ The Four Masters, A.D. 10, have Cairp'e Cinveait, while under 
A.l). 14 they speak of him as Cairbre Oaucend. The Book of Fenagh 
(ed. Hermessy) has Cairpre Cuitehenn at p. 34, and Cairpre cinn cait 
(with Cairpre in the nom. case) at p. 56. Cairbre’s name happens to 
<'ccur mostly in the genitive, so that it might be supposed that the 
genitive Cinnehait was merely in apposition to it ; but O’Curry, who 
was well read in such matters, treats it as Cairbrii Cinn-Cait in his 
Lectures on the MS. Materials; and a passage in the Bh of Lcinder, 
129 a, has Gorpri Ghmdchaitt, where Corjm is not itself genitive. The 
verse runs thus : 

‘Ldnrf corpn c7?mdc/iaitt c//riiaid. 
osi?^ tewraig tailc to?idbiiai/i ; 
eSic hliadan arat/t asiriraiwd. 
atbatA athai’r moraind.' 
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however, it is the representatives of darkness that are 
pictured as deformed about the head and ears, as in 
the case of Core and the drowned brothers of Morann, 
together with maiiy others. There would be nothing 
surprising in making Cairbre the Culture Hero a son of 
dark parents, just as Gwydion is son of Don, the goddess 
of ('oath (p. 91), and this would explain the use of the 
genitive in Cairbre Cinnehait^ which would mean that 
Cairbre was the son of Cenncait^ just as the son of Duben 
is briefly called Core Didbne, This view derives some 
confirmation from the principal name in the following 
story: the original, of which it is an abstract, has the 
interest of being one written down in Tory Island in 
1835, by the Iri^li scholar and antiquary O’Donovan, 
from tlie dictation of Shane O’Dugan, whose ancestors 
are said to have been living there in St. Columba’s time:^ 
In days of yore there were three brothers called Gavida, 
Mac Samthainn and Mac Kincely, living on the coast of 
Donegal, opposite Tory Island, which was so called from 
its tors or prominent rocks. Gavida was a distinguished 
smith who had his forge at Drumnatinnb (Fire-ridge), 
while Mac Ivineely Avas lord of the district around, com- 
prising what is iioAV* the parislu's of Eatli-Fiiian and 
Tullaghobogly, and he possessed such a valuable grey 
cow that attempts were always being made to steal her 
from him. At the same time Tory Island was the head- 
quarters of a notorious^ robber called Balor, who had one 
eye in the middle of his forehead and another in the back 
of his head ; this latter, by its foul distorted looks and 
its venomous rays and glances, wmuld strike one dead, so 


^ The Four Matters^ A.M. 3330, editor’s note (i. 18—21). 
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lie used to cover it unless he wished to petrify his foes ; 
and even to this day an evil or overlooking eye is called 
by the Irish Balor’s eye. Once on a time his druid 
revealed to Ealor that he should die by the hands of a 
grandson of his; and as he had only one child, a young 
daughter called Ethnoa, he made sure against any future 
danger by having her shut up on a lofty and almost 
inaccessible height called Tor More, or the big tor, at the 
eastern extremity of the island. There she was guarded 
by twelve matrons, who wmre never to mention the other 
sex to her. Balor went on with his robberies, and he 
was clever enough at last to steal Mac Kinccly’s grey 
cow\ lie transformed himself for the purpose into a red- 
headed lad, and told Mac Sarathainn, who happened to 
be holding the grey cow by a halter, that he had over- 
heard his brothers at the forge agreeing to use his steel 
for their own swords, whereupon Mac Samthainn asked 
the foxy dad to take the halter, while he wxnt to the 
forge in a tow^ering passion. The next sight Mac Kineely 
had of his cow was to see her with Balor in the middle 
of the sound. Mac Kineely learnt from a druid that 
the cow could not be recovered till Balor had been 
killed, as he would, in order to keep her, never shut 
the basilisk eye; but Mac Kineely had a fairy friend 
Avho told him how Balor was to be brought to his fall. 
This lady, called Biroge of the Mountain, took Mac 
Kineely dressed as a woman through the air to the Tor 
More, and asked shelter for a lady she had just rescued 
from the hands of a cruel tyrant. The twelve matrons 
could not think of disobliging the banshee, and she in 
her turn put them all to sleep as fairies can ; but w^hen 
they woke they found that Biroge and her prot^g^e 
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were gone. The matrons tried to persuade their ward 
that it was but a dream; but the fair Ethnea knew 
better, and in due time she gave birth to three boys 
together. Balor was furious on finding this out, and 
had the thi’ce boys wrapped in a sheet and sent out to 
be drowned in a certain wliirlpool which he indicated ; 
but before the boat had reached the spot, the pin fell out 
of the sheet, and the eldost-born baby tumbled into the 
sea. The two others were taken to the whirlpool, while 
the previous one was picked up by the banshee and 
taken to its father Mac Kineely, and he gave it to his 
brother Gavida to foster and bring up a smith, a great 
profession in those days. Balor, finding out that Mac 
Kineely was the father of his grandchildren, who, he 
was pleased to think, were all three at the bottom of the 
sea, crossed with a party of his followers to the mainland, 
and took Mac Kineely out to a large white stone, and 
thereon chopped his head off. The warm blood gushed 
forth and penetrated the white stone to its very centre ; 
and there it remains to speak of the cruel deed and to 
give its name of Cloch Chinnfhaolaidli^ ^ Kineely’s Stone,’ 
to a district comprising two parishes. Balor pursued his 
life of depredation more boldly than before ; but in the 
course of years, Lug, for that was the name of the son of 
Mac Kineely and Ethnea, grew up to be a most excellent 
smith and to learn his own history : ho was observed to 
gaze frequently at the Ijlood-red veins in the white stone, 
and to be subject to fits of sullenness and gloom. He 
bided his opportunity, for Balor was again in the habit 
of frequenting Gavida’s forge ; and one day, when Lug’s 
uncle was absent, Balor came and was foolish enough to 
boast of his victory over Mac Kineely years before. Lug 
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worked for him and watched his movements : presently 
he took out of the fire a glowing rod of iron, which he 
adroitly thrust into Balor’s evil eye, and out through his 
skull on the other side. This was at the iorge at Drum- 
iiatinnfe, though others will have it that the s<*(mo of 
Balor’s death was at Cnoc na fohy or the Bloody Fore- 
land. ^ * 

' Such is the modern version of a very ancient story, in 
which one cannot help seeing that Lug, saved from 
drowning with his anonymous brothers, and brought up 
by Gavida the smith, his father’s brother, is the same 
person as Morann, rescued from drowning with his mon- 
ster brothers, and brought up as the son of Moen the 
king’s smith. The parallel between the two stories may 
be drawn still closer if one take into account that Cairbre 
may be inferred to have been the brother of Mden. It 
seems to be fairly established by the fact that Cairbre, in 
the person of the satirist of that name, who disturbs the 
reign of the Fomorian tyrant Bres, is called the son of 
Etan the poetess (p. 253); and that Muen the seer, in 
whom we doubtless have Muen the smith, as every great 
smith was chiefly famous for his spells and divination, is 
also called Moen son of Etan.^ It occurs, be it noticed, 
in the legend showing how by cunning and craft Cairbre 
— there called Cairbre Muse — got the first lapdog from 
Britain (p. 246). The story ends with the statement that 
after the dog died, its bare skull was one day shown by a 

^ In Commas Glossary in the Three Irish Glossaries^ ed. hy Stokes,, 
p. 30, and the Stokes-O’Donovan translation of Carmacks Glossary^ 
p. 112, the genitive is Edaine, oiEddin ovEtdin; but in the Bodleian 
fragment, Laud 610, also ed. by Stokes, it is Etn(Bf the gen. probably 
of EtaUf while the Bk of the Dun, 386, has Etan, gen. Elaine, 
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wag to a seer and poet, to see if the latter could find whose 
it was, and that, by a process of divination familiar to him, 
he discovered that it was the skull of the dog imported 
by Cairbre. That the seer should have been no other 
than M6en son of Etan, looks quite an accident. In 
reality it was probably nothing of the kind, and it just 
serves to show how the legends centring around Cairbre’s 
name must have originally hanged together. This is not 
all ; for the father’s name in the one story was Cairhre 
Ginnchait^ or C. (son) of Cat’s Head, wliile in the other he 
was Mae Kineely^'^ or Son of Wolf’s Head. This parallel 
between Cenn-cait and Cenn-faelacl or Kinechj can hardly 
be considered an accidental coincidence of no significance, 
but rather a result of the original identity of the two 
tales ; and it mfiy be surmised that in an older version of 
the Donegal one, Mac Kincely’s full name was Carpri 
mac Cinnfaclad^ or C, mac Kineely, 

Looked at from another point of view, Mac Kineely 
and his brother Gavida just exactly match Gwydion and 
his brother Govannon. Gwydion was the principal cha- 
racter and father of Llew ; so Mac Kineely wiis lord of 
the country round his home and father of Lug, Avho will 
be shown later to have been the counterpart of Llcw^ in 


^ In later Irish orthography, Mac Cinnfhaoladh, ‘tlie Son of 
Cemfhaoladh,’ or, as it was written in mediseval Irish, Ccniifadad, 
which meant FaeVs Head; hwifael is explained to signify a wolf, Rev, 
Celt iv. 415. That fdelad was the genitive of fdel is proved by the 
occurrence of the accusative as fSelaid in Stokes & Windisch’s Ir, 
Texte^ i. pp. 45, 114. Cemcait occurs independently in Clochan Chinn- 
cliait, where the Gilla Dacker lands, Joyce, pp. 272, 417. 

2 Treating the Welsh Beli as the consort of D6n (p. 90), and 
regarding Irish Balor as well as Irish Bile as etymologically related 
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more tlian one respect. Govannon, or Govyrmion as he 
is also called, was the great smith of Welsh story, and 
we have his counterpart in Gavida, Avho would probably, 
bad we got the myth in an ancient form, have appeared 
under the name Goibniu, genitive Goibnenn, th'' exact 
equivalent of the Welsh Govynion, and ibo name of the 
great smith of the Tuatha Dd Daiiai'ii. J3ut in fact it 
would be more accurate to say that his name does occur 
in the story; for though the cow is said to have been 
Mao Kinccly’s, its name, as given to O’lmnovan, was 
G las Gaivlm^ which he rightly corrects into Glas Gav'ncn, 
that is, in later Irish spelling, Glas Gaihl/iienn, ‘ Goib- 
niu’s Grey or Brindled (Cow):’ practically, then, the 
legend gives the smith two names — one the direct repre- 
sentative of the ancient Goibniu, and the other, Gnviaa, 
of a more obscure origin. Lastly, Amaethon, the Cul- 
tm’C Hero of Welsh agiiculture, might at first sight seem 
to be hero duly represented by Mac Samtbainn, who takes 
charge of Mac Kineely’s cow while the la^-ter steps into his 
brother’s forge. But as we have no further information 
about Mac Samtbainn, the parallel must be acknowledged 


to IMl^ we may put the pedigrees of Llew and Lug side by side as 
follows : 


Ccithlenn (wife of Lalor), 

I 

Eitline (mistress of Mac Kineely 
I brother of Gavida the smith). 
Lug (the Solar Hero). 

Celtlilenn, of which the nominative should be CeitJiliu (for an older 
Cc.Winiu, gen. Cdthnenn), was possibly another name of Jf aim or Dona, 
Welsh Don ; and it is probably after her that Inis Ceitlilcnrtj or Ceith- 
liu’s Isle, that is, Enniskillen, a town on Lougli Erne, has been called ; 
but see M. d’A. de Jubainville’s Cyclcy p. 222. 


Don (wife of Bcli). 

I 

Arianrhod (mistress of Gwydion 
I brother of Govannon the smith). 
Llew (the Solar Hero). 
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to be, to say the least of it, very faintly drawn ; and it 
is possible that we should rather recognize in Mac Sam- 
thainn the herdsman’s dog ; for the name seems to claim 
kinship with the Irish word ‘samtliach^ ‘ a haft or hilt,’ 
also ‘ an axe with a long handle ; ’ so that one may pro- 
bably translate it ‘ the Boy of the Haft,’ and compare the 
name of the dog introduced to Erinn by Cairbre Muse’s 
craft, which was or ‘the Slave of the Haft.’ 

The story, as you will remember, explains how the dog 
came, in acquiring it, into Cairbre’s possession (p. 247). 
The coincidence is so striking that I cannot help thinking 
that we have here traces of another version of the story of 
Cairbre Muse and the dog he imported into Erinn. The 
old one, somewhat perversely, makes the animal into a 
lapdog ; while the modern story is probably more faith- 
ful to the original in that it suggests a dog useful to the 
herdsman.^ 

From the foregoing stories and those mentioned in 

^ The name Mac Samtliainn explains how in time the story-tellers 
got into the way of interpreting it to mean a man, a brother in fact 
to Mac Kineely, as the somewliat indefinite signification of the wortl 
mac was favourable to the error. For though it is commonly rendered 
‘ son* in pedigrees, it means no more than ‘ boy,^ and the genitive fol- 
lowing it need bo no parentis name : thus a student was called Mac 
Legindj ‘Boy of Beading;* and there was an old name, Mac Naucy 
which Adamndn (F?Va S, Columbae, ed. Reeves, Pra[f, p. ij. 9) rendered 
Filtus Navis, but it meant more nearly ‘Boy of the Ship or Ship-boy.’ 
Still more to the point is the name of Biarmait’s favourite hound, Mac 
an Chuill, usually rendered ‘ Son of the Hazel,* but it would be more 
exactly ‘ Boy of the Hazel,’ in spite of whicli the pronoun used for tho 
name is si, ‘she’ {Pursuit, ij. 43, § 41), The vocabulary of the Celtic 
languages will be searched in vain for a word for son or daughter as 
distinguished from boy or girl, a fact of no little negative importance 
when weighed along with Caesar s ugly account of the menage of the 
ancient Britons (v, 14). 
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connection with Gwydion, it is evident that Cairbre was 
one of the principal names of the ]\fercury of the ancient 
Irish ; but the epic, so to say, in which he played the 
loading part has only come down to us in fragments 
appropriated by different tribes, though they are hardly 
more disconnected and inconsistent than one would natu- 
rally expect in such a case. Tn the first place, Cairbre 
is, as it were, split up into a number of brothers, mostly 
to meet the exigencies of tribal genealogies, Eoremost 
among them stands Cairbre Muse, from w'hoso descendants 
at least six different districts in Munster were called 
Miiscraigc^ Anglicized Muscry or Muskerry?- The next 
in importance was Cairbre Niafer, or C. the Champiorr 
of Men, and that significant designation^ reminds one of 
the Culture Hero under his name Ogma, who was repre- 
sented as the champion of the Tuatha Dd Danann. Cairbre 
"Niafer was monarch of Erinn and dwelt at Tara of the 
Kings,® and he was father of Ere, who survived him at 
Tara^ to figure in the story of Cuchulaiun. This Cairbre 
is mentioned as one of the avengers of his father Conaire 
(p. 135), and it was in his reign that the Fir Bolg were 


^ See p. 255, above ; also the Bk, of Rights, p. 42, note. 

- The scribe of the story of the Deisi in the Bk, of the Dun, 54 a, 
vails him Corj)rt Nlad, which should mean Cairbre ‘of Champions,’ or 
‘of (the) Champion.’ 

See a poem by a poet called O’Hartagan in the Bk. of Leinster, 
IGla, 161 Zf; also O’Curry’s edition of : in his MS. Maternuo, pp. 
514-6. This clashes Avith other supposed facts, and it has been repre- 
sented that Cairbre was only king of Leinster, and that he lived, not 
at Tara of the Kings, but at another Tara : see O’Curry, ibid. p. 507, 
and O’Lono van’s note to his Battle of Magh Rath, p. 138; but there 
is no mistaking O’Hartagan’s meaning. 

^ Windisch, p. 212 ; O’Curry’s Manners, &c, ij. 199. 


Y 
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driven westwards to the islands including Arann.^ The 
third brother is called Cairhre Eigfota, who is described 
as assisting his brothers to avenge their father f but he 
is chiefly known as the ancestor of the Ddl Rtada, ‘ the 
division or tribe of Eiada,’ better known as the Dalriad 
Scots of Antrim and Alban, Eiada and Eigfota being the 
same name, which Basda wrote Eeuda? These three 
Cairbres are usually mentioned together as the sons of 
Conaire;* but sometimes a fourth, Cairbre Baisciim, is. 
added to them; and from him were supposed to be derived 
the Corco Baiscinn, a people in the south-west of the pre- 
sent county of Clare.® Probably Cairbre, king of Kerry 
and father of the poetess Crede (p. 252), should be added 
to our Cairbres ; and identification with the Culture Hero- 
has been suggested in the case of the harpist Cairbre, 
who had the so-called chord of knowledge in his lyre 
(p. 255). The meaning also of the reign of the tyrant 
Bres the Fomorian being disturbed by the Cairbre who. 

See a poem by Mac Liag in ilic Bli. of Leinster^ 152 a, 152?>, and 
O’Curry’s Mariners, &c. ij. 122-3. 

2 Bk. of the Dun, 54 a. 

^ Hlstoria Ecclesiastica,}. 1, wliere it is not quite evident whether 
]3oeda loft out the consonants gf as being both silent even in his time^ 
or subsequent etymologists have thrust them into a word where they 
had no business. Cairbre Rigfota would mean Cairbre of the long 
elle or fore-arm, but this spelling docs not appear to occur in connection 
with the name of the Dalriad Scots. 

^ But there were doubtles,!- plenty of accounts inconsistent with this. 
Bor instance, Cairbre Niafer is made son of Bos Ruad, or K. the Bed, 
and brother to Ailill the husband of Medb, and to Finn of Ailinn : see 
the passages cited in O’Curry's MS, Mat. pp. 483, 513, 515 ; also the 
pedigrees in the Bk. of Leinster, fol. 311a. 

^ O’Donovan’s note to the Bh of Rights, p. 48, and to the Topo* 
graphical Poems, p. Ixxi, note 616. 
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composed tke first satire in Erinn has been indicated 
(p. 253). It now only remains to he said that the great 
Culture Hero who bore the name of Cairbre was doubt- 
less placed on a level with the gods, and this seems to 
be the meaning of the fact that Cairbre occurs in a triad 
of the poets of the Tuatha Dd Danann.^ This is brought 
into still greater relief in a poetic version of an oatli in 
the epic story of the Tain (p. 140) as told in the Boo/c of 
Leinster^ where Mcdb is represented urging a famous 
champion called Fer-diad to undertake a duel against 
her mighty enemy Ciiehulainn. Fer-diad, wishing to 
feel certain that Medb’s promises would be faithfully 
kept to his race in case he fell in the contest, says that 
it is not enough for him to have the pledging by sun and 
moon, by earth and sea, which seems to have constituted 
the ordinary oath; ho must have the fulfilment bound 
on six sureties and no less : the queen concedes it readily 
in the f ollt'wing order : ^ 

Cid doiniial na chari)at. Thotigli it be Domnal in his chariot, 
nil niduian an airgno Or Nianian of noble slaughter, 

gidiiit lucht na bairddne Tho’ they be the folk of the bardism, 

rotfiatsu gid acht Thou shalt have them notwithstanding, 

i'oiiasc latt ar niorand. Tliine (shall b"} a bond on Morann, 

niadaill latl a choinall If thou would’st have its fulfilment, 

naisc carpri min ninnand. Hind Cairbre the smooth of Man ; 
isnaisc ar dauiacc. And bind our two sons. 

Which of -the sons of Medb the two were to Ayhoin 
allusion is made, it would perhaps bo difficult to riy, 
as she had many ; but Cairbre and Morann conic before 
them, and after the more dread divinities of tho deep 
and of death, who, according to the Celtic notion, were 

^ Mac Fii’bis, quoted by O’Cuny, pp. 217, 573. 

* Bh, of Leinster ^ 81 O^Curry, iij. 418>9. 

y 2 
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the patrons of poetry and bardism. Why Cairbre should 
here be called smooth is not very clear, unless it be in 
reference to his manners and speech, supposing them to 
have been such as those of Gwydion would lead one to 
expect.^ The obscurity of the allusions is a matter of 
no great importance ; and what one has rather to notice 
is, that the names of Morann and Cairbre go together in 
the oath, just as those of Llew and Gwydion are iiiso])a- 
' rable in Welsh literature. Nay, one may go further and 
point, as Avill be done later, to distinct traces of the two 
corresponding divinities in the ancient inscriptions of 
Gaul and the Celtic portion of the Iberian peninsula, 

Gwydion and Aitiierne. 

The next group of tales to be mentioned gives us, for 
comparison with Gwydion and others, a remarkable Ulto- 
nian poet called Aitherne, who belonged to Conchobar 
mac Nessa’s court at a time when the Ultonians arc 
represented enjoying such prosperity and power that 
they were occasionally much puzzled how to find an 
excuse for invading and plundering their neighbours; 
but, Avhen no other means of fomenting a respectable 
quarrel could be found, the poets and bards might bo 
safely entrusted to do the work ; for “ it was customary,” 
to quote Prof. O’Curry’s words,^ “ for distinguished poets 
and bards (who were also the pliilosojihers, lawyers, 

^ The local reference is i^till more obscure, since, besides ilie Isle of 
!Aran and a district of iNFaii in Scotland, wbicli is partly represented by 
Clackmannan, there was a Diin Manaun, oi Fort of Man, somewhere 
m the territory of Fermoy in the county of Cork : see O’Donovan, 
Topograiiliical Poems^ pp. 102-3, notes 544-G ; and the BJc. of Right 
p. 82, note. 

^ Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish Historii^ p. 265. 
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and most educated men of their day) to pass from one 
proyince into another, at pleasure, on a circuit, as it may 
he called, of visits among the kings, chiefs, and nobles of 
the country; and, on these occasions, they used to receive 
rich gifts, in return for the learning they communicated, 
and the poems in Avhich thej^ sounded the praises of their 
patrons or the condc'rnnation of their enemies. Some- 
times the poet’s visit bore also a diplomatic character ; 
and he was often, with diplomatic astuteness, sent, by 
direction of his own provincial king, into another pro- 
vince, with which some cause of quarrel was sought at 
the moment. On such occasions he was instructed not 
to be satisfied with any gifts or presents that might be 
offered to him, and even to couch his refusals in language 
so insolent and sarcastic as to provoke expulsion if not 
personal chastisement. And, whenever matters proceeded 
so far, then he returned to his master, and to him trans- 
ferrect the indignities and injuries received by himself, 
and publicly called on him, as u matter of personal honour, 
to resent them. And thus, on occasions where no real 
cause of dispute or complaint had previously existed, an 
ambitious or contentious king or chief found means, in 
those days just qfi in our own, to picK what public opinion 
regarded as an honourable quarrel with his neighbour.” 
To these words of O’Curry’s I should add, that the rules 
of hospitality and honour with regard to the poets in 
ancient Erinn forbade the refusal <^o them of anything, 
whatsoever it might be, they chose to ask for ; and this 
was now and then made the means of embarrassing an 
enemy. Thus, on the day of Ciichulainn’s death, his 
cunning foes sent a poet to ask him for his spear ^ when 

* liev. Celt. iij. 177 — 180. 
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the o'wner had most need of it himself. Ifot daring to 
refuse, he presented it in a way that proved instantly 
fatal to the recipient ; hut even so, it hastened Cdchu- 
lainn’s fall. Now Conchohar chose as his emissary to 
pick quarrels with his neighbours the poet Aithcme, 
•who is represented as notoriously the most unreasonable 
and avaricious of men ; but it is to be remembered that 
his story, treated, of course, as a narration of facts, comes 
to us from the Book of Leinster^ written by the scribes 
of the hereditary foes of Ulster. So it has to be dis- 
counted very considerably in so far as regards the poet’s 
private character ; and I think you will, as we proceed, 
see that it does not belong to history, but that Conehobar 
and Aithcrne arc Irish reflexes of Math and Gwydion, 
when the latter (pp. 243-6) got possession by stealth or 
cunning of certain animals from Hades. 

Having premised this much, one may proceed to make 
an abstract of Aitherne’s story.^ He first made for the 
northern part of Connaught, where nothing is recorded 
of him. Ho then proceeded to the court of a king called 
Echaid mac Luchtai, near the Shannon. This king was 
one-eyed ; so the only gift that would satisfy Aitherne 
was the king’s eye, and the latter, pullShg it out at once, 
gave it him. His servant then led the king to the bank 
of the lake that was hard by, and therein he washed the 
blood from his face. Hence the lake, so goes the story, 
was named Loch Dc^gdeiref or Eed- eye’s Lake. In 
consideration of the value Echaid attached to his honour. 


^ Dk. of Leinster, 114& — 117a; see the whole story, edited with a 
translation by Stokes, in ilie Rev. Celt. viij. 47 — 63. 

^ It is now more briefly called Loch Derg, and it is situated above 
Killaloe on the Shannon, 
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in that he guA'e his only eye to save it, Heaven is said to 
have given him thenceforth two eyes instead of the one 
he had parted with. He is, morenver, mentioned as one 
of the great judges of early Ireland ; and if one is right 
in treating this tragic story as having been distorted by 
the quasi-historical treatment it met at the hands of the 
•euhemerists of Leinjitcr, there is no difficulty in s'^eing 
that wo have in this Eehaid some such a representative, 
for example, of the world of darkness and death as llalor 
of the Evil Eye, and one of his names may be inferr('d 
to have been Dcrgdcrc^ or He of the Bed Eye, whoso 
abode was associated with the lake. Looking at it in thi'> 
light, and presuming the sympathy of the Irish narrator 
to have been, for the reason already suggested, transferred 
to the wrong side, one may regard his story as a blurred 
version of the same original, which, in the ingenious hands 
of the poet of the Odyssey, speaks of Odysseus blinding 
the single eye of Polyphemus. 

Erom the Shannon, Aithcme makes his w'ay to the 
court of Tigerna, king of Munster, where ho insists on a 
monstrous demand of a different nature. Thence he pro- 
ceeds to South Leinster, where he was met by tlie king 
and the nobles of the country, who offered to give him 
the most handsome presents, provided only lu'- abstained 
from entering their territory; but he paid no lieed to 
their request. When, in the course of his jtrogress, he 
sat with the king and his nobles in an asseuablv at a 
place called Ard Brestine, near Tullow, in the county of 
Carlow, ho said that the only thing that wmuld satisfy 
him was to have the finest treasure there. They could 
not divine what it was, and their distress wais exceedingly 
great ; but an accident delivered them out of their straits, 
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for there chanced to be, on the outskirts of the multitude, 
a young man showing off his horse; and in wheeling 
round, the animal’s hind hoofs cast a big sod into the air, 
which came down on the king’s lap. Before anybody 
else could look at it, he espied in it a brooch, containing, 
as the story has it, no less than fourscore ounces of red 
gold. lie bade Aitherne guess what ho had in his lap, 
to which the poet promptly replied in rhyme, that ho 
had the brooch that had served to fasten Maine mac Dur- 
thacht’s cloak, adding that this was the very thing he 
wanted, as Maine was his mother’s brother, and it was ho 
that had buried the brooch there after the defeat and 
slaughter of the TJltonians by the men of Leinster in a 
battle on that spot. Now with regard to this story, it 
is to be observed, in the first place, that the name of the 
king of South Leinster was Fergus Fairge, that is to 
say, Fergus Ocean or of (the) Ocean, which sufficiently 
explains his non-historical character ; for not only does 
the name Fergus take us back to Fergus Mac Eoig 
(p. 139), but the world of waters and that of darkness 
arc persistently associated with one another in Celtic, 
mythology ; and it looks natural to find that Lugaid^ 
was his son, who, so far as concerns the Solar Hero, 
the personification of darkness and evil. But we are not 
altogether left to rely on these indications as to the real 
scene of the story, namely Hades ; for in Maine’s brooch 
wo have a counterpart of Woden’s ring, Draupnir or 
Dropper, which, as will bo mentioned when we come to 
speak more in detail of the story of the summer Sun-god, 
he placed on Balder’s funeral pile, whereby it found its 


' O’Curry, pp. 4G5, 472. 
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way with Balder to Ilell. It was afterwards returned 
as a token by Balder to his father when the latter sent 
his son Herrnodr to Hell to ask for Balder’s release: 
Balder was not allowed to go back with Ilerrnodr, but he 
gave his brother his father’s gold ring to cany home 
again : it had the peculiarity, that every ninth night it 
dropped eight others like itself.^ Thus it symbolized 
the ancient week, and its recovery by Wodt'n its owner 
must mean the restoration of the regular vicissitude of 
day and night. 

Aitherne, having got the brooch, went on to the court 
of the king of North Leinster, which was at Naas, on the 
Liffey. There he was not satisfied with the rich presents 
given him, but he insisted on sharing the queen^s love, 
and in leading captive to Ulster 150 of the chief ladies 
of Leinster, with 700 red-eared white cows. The poet 
and the Leinster men did not, we are told, bless one 
another when they parted ; and no sooner had the former 
crossed the boundary into his own countiy, than the latter, 
released from the obligations of hospitality, pursued him 
and rescued their wives and daughters. They further 
forced him and the Ultonian army that arrived to protect 
him to fortify themselves on Howth Head, near Dublin, 
where they underwent a siege for some days. Finally, 
the Ulster braves sallied forth and routed the men of 
Leinster, and their king, overtaken on the banks of the 
Lifiey, was beheaded by Conall Cernach.^ But it would 
be useless to attempt to interpret this story bit by bit ; 
suffice it to say that Conall Cernachj or C. the Victorious, 


1 Corpus Poet, Bor, i. 114. 

* Bk, of Leinster^ 116?^, 117 a: compare Celt, iij. 182-5. 
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is to bo regarded as a sun-hero, and the Leinster king’s 
name was Mesgegra mac Datho, that he was the owner 
of a fabulous pig, and his brother Mesroida of a kind of 
Cerberus, which cannot be discussed at this point. There 
is nothing historical about them, and if one wash out the 
colouring given to the story by the Leinster story-tellers, 
^e have the outlines left us of a picture which was 
originally that of the conflicts of the Culture Hero and 
his friends with the powders of darkness ; but it must bo 
confessed it can only be recognized in the light reflected 
on it by the cognate pictures of Gwydion and Woden. 
It may seem strange that not only Connaught and the 
west should be made to stand for Hades, but also Leinster. 
This latter appears, however, to have been so treated in 
other stories, as may be seen f”om the relations between 
the Ultonian court at Emain Mucha and the Leinster 
court at Haas on the Lifley; as, for example, in the 
storj of Conchobar and Mcdb, in which Naas is made 
the head-quarters of Ailill, whose wife Mcdb became 
after deserting Conchobar, her former husband. Ailill 
is, so to say, divided between Connaught and Leinster 
after his marriage with Medb, who possessed Connaught 
as her inheritance from her mother.^ It is from their 
capital in the west that Ailill and Medb set out on the 
Tain (p. 140); but the former’s portion of the army on 
that occasion consisted of a force from Lfunster called 
the Gailioin, whoso superiority over the rest of the troojjs 

* Dk. of Lciiisier, 53b ; O’Cnrry, p. 282. Their capital in the west 
was CruacliBii Ai, a place near lielanag.ite, in the county of Eoscom- 
mon, where the remains of the earthen fnrts distinguishing the site go 
by the name of Eath Croghan ; see the Bk. of Rights, O’Donovau’s 
note, p. 20. 
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80 excited Hs wife’s jealousy that she wished to have 
them all massacred: instead of that. she was, however, 
only allowed to have them dispersed among the other 
hatallionsd The narrative permits it to be seen that the 
superiority of the Gailioin is merely an interpretation of 
the magic arts ascribed to them and this is in harmony 
with the fact that Irish legend makes the Gailioin a part 
of an early invasion of Erinn, to whose sliare Leinster 
fell, where they ranged themselves always against the 
Tuatha Dd Danann, or the race of the gods. Similarly, 
Leinster, no less than Connaught and the west, appears 
to represent Hades in the story of Aitherne. 

This view of Aitherne’s doings is not a little counte- 
nanced by a strange story told in the Boo/c of Leinster 
about Aitherne’s notorious churlishness. In that manu- 
script^ it follows those of which an abstract has just been 
given, and it is so curious that I venture to give a 
literal translation of it as follows: “Aitheme the Im- 
portunate, son of Ferchertne, he is the most inhospi- 
table man that dAvelt in Erinn. He went to Midor of 
liri Leith and took the cranes of denial and churlishness 
away from him surreptitiously ; that is, Avith a view to 
refusal and churlishness, that 1:0 man of the men of 
Erinn should Ausit his house for hospitality or mendi- 
cancy. ‘Do not come, not come,’ says the first crane. 
‘Get aAA'ay,’ says her mate. ‘[Go] past the house, past 
the house,’ says the third crane. Any man of the men of 
Eriim Avho should see them would not betake himself to 


' Bk. of the Dun, 566, 58 a; see also O’Curry’s remarks on them in 
Lis Manners, &c. ij. 259-61. 

* £k of the Dun, 57 a. 


» 117a, 1176. 
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his engagement to fight that day. He (Aithcrne) never 
devoured his full meal in a place where one should see 
him. He proceeded, therefore, [one day] to take with 
him a cooked pig and a pot of mead, in order that he 
might eat his fill all alone. And he set in order before 
him the pig and the pot of mead, when he beheld a man 
coming towards him. ‘ Thou wouldst do [it] all alone,’ 
said the stranger, whilst he took the pig and the pot 
away from him. ‘ What is thy name V said Aitherne. 
‘ Nothing very grand,’ said he ; 

‘ Seihor, vfh()7\ oilior. sde, dele, dreng gei'ce. 

7nec (jerJasce. ger get, dn dir Lssed 7Uoai?(7mc* 

Setliur, etlior, other, sele, dele, dreng gerce, 

Son of Gerlusce, sharp sharp, right right, that is my name. 

Aitherne neither got the pig nor was ho able to make 
rhymes to the satire. It is evident that it was one come 
from God to take away the pig ; for Aitherne was not 
stingy from that hour forth.” 

From this little story one may gather, among other 
things, that Aitherne, unable to master on the spur of 
the moment metrical skill enough to manipulate the name 
of the angel in possession of the pig and the pot of mead, 
was powerless to curse liim : it had to be done according 
to the rules of the poetic art, and the form of words was 
of coui*se all-important. But let us come to the birds : 
Aitherne got them for the purposes of denial and stingi- 
ness, crimes treated in a version of the Yision of Adamnan 
as characteristic of a very bad class of men, who undergo 
punishment in Hell in the company of ‘ thieves and liars, 
and folk of treachery and blasphemy, and robbers, and 
raiders, and false-judging brehons, and folk of contention, 
and witches, and slanderers, men who mark themselves 
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to the devil, and readers who preach heresy.’ ^ But 
what, you may ask, had the three cranes to do with 
denial and stinginess? Directly, perhaps, they had 
nothing to do with them ; hut it is suggested that they 
were stolen by Aitherno to keep people away from his 
house. They answered that purpose by reason of their 
association with Mider, who was one of the kings of the 
fairies and the other world, which nobody would willingly 
visit. In other words, they were birds of evil omen, and 
so much so that no warrior who chanced to see them 
would proceed on his way to battle that day in spite of 
his having bound himself to go. I should hesitate to 
extract any more meaning out of the story, especially as 
one docs not read that Mider was reckoned notorious for 
his churlishness ; and if it Avere asked why the erano 
should bo associated with Mider, wo should give the 
question rather the form, Why a triad of cranes ? Even 
then I could not pretend to answer it ; but one might, 
perhaps, venture to point out that they are not impro- 
bably of the same origin as the three cranes perched on 
the back of the bull on the Paris monument, to which 
attention was called in the first of these lectures (p. 80). 
In Welsh they would seem to be matched by the throe 
living things stolen by Amaethon son of Don from Hades, 
a plover, a bitch and a roe, for which Gwydiou and he 
fought with AraAvn the king of that country, and boat 
Iiim in one of the Three Frivolous Battles at the expense 
of 71,000 liA^es (p. 245). Here the Welsh story, with its 
three different kinds of creatures, is possibly less original 
than the Irish one, Avith its three cranes or herons ; and, 


1 Stokes’ Fis Adamndhi (Simla, 1870), pp. 14, 15 ; and Windiscli, 
pp. 187-8 j also s. V. dhiUaim (p. 485). 
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to be more exact, the Welsh version may have compressed 
into a triad the stories of several thefts from Hades, so 
that one would be left to compare the bird alone with the 
cranes of the Irish tale. Ode of the accounts of Arthur 
killing the infernal giant residing on Mont S. Michel 
(p. 91), represents three baleful birds turning his spits 
for the giant ; but another makes them into three maidens 
forced to cook for him.^ One is tempted to interpret the 
association of the thi'ce with the terrene powers as a 
reference to their supposed wisdom and knowledge ex- 
tending over time in its three divisions of future, present 
and past; and the ‘come,’ ‘go’ and ‘past’ of the cranes’ 
cries readily lend themselves to such an explanation. 
We might perhaps go so far as to bring the three maidens 
into comparison with the Horns or three weird sisters of 
Horse mythology, and even with othew threes in our 
mythologies. Be that as it may, one niay venture to 
hint that the story of Aitheme stealing Mider’s cranes 
was the echo of a more ancient story with a far deeper 
meaning ; one, in fact, which represented him procuring 
knowledge and wisdom from the powers of the nether 
world by stealth. But the Leinster euhemerist was 
bound, so to say, to construe everything relating to 
Aitherne in pejorem partem. 

You might now bo left to think the best of Aitherne 
in his reformed character ; but one cannot dismiss him 
without giving the tale of his death. Irish story 

* See Thornton’s Morte Arthure, ed. by Perry for tlie E. Eng. Text 
Society (London, 1865), p. 31, line 1029 : ‘Thre balefulle birdez his 
brochez they turne and Wright’s Mahrij, i. 176-7 : ‘Three damosels 
turning three broches whereon was broached twelve young children 
bte borne, like young birds.’ 
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represents Conch-pbar marrying several times (p. 139), 
and one of the ladies given to him as consort was called 
Derdriu, whose name Macphcrson has made into Darthula,. 
Her birth had been attended with prophecies that she 
would have a somewhat Helen-like history ; so some of 
Conchobar’s nobles advised that the ill-stanod child 
should not be reared ; but the king would have none of 
that advice, and he ordered rather that she should be 
brought up to be his own wife. So when she had grown 
up a young woman of unsurpassed beauty, the king took 
her to wife. But she fell in love with one of the sons 
of Usnech, and they, to avoid the wrath of Conchobar, 
took her out of his kingdom ; but when they had been 
years in exile in different parts of Erinn, and lastly in 
Britain, they longed to return to their country, and 
Eergus mac Edig undertook on their behalf to conciliate 
the king, and he thought that ho had succeeded (p. 137) ; 
but no sooner had the sons of TJsnech reached Emain 
than they were cruelly murdered by Eogaa mac Durthacht, 
which he did as the price of peace with Conchobar. 
Eergus himself left Ulster to go as an exile to Connaught, 
while Conchobar obtained possession of Derdriu for the 
second time, though he knew that she by that time hated 
him with all her heart. One day it entered his head 
to ask her whom she most hated to see. The answer 
Avas, ‘Thee and Eogan mac Durthacht.’ ‘Good,’ said 
the king, ‘thou shalt be a year Avith Eogan.’ Then he 
took her out in his chariot in order to hand her over to 
the latter ; but on the way she put an end to herself in 
the most tragic manner.^ Conchobar after that event was 


^ Windisch, pp. 81-2. 
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observed to be sad, and a search was accordingly made for 
a beautiful maiden to take the place of the unfortunate 
Derdriu. Such a one was found, and married by the 
king with due solemnity and state. Her name was Luain, 
and two sons of Aitheme, who, like their father, Avere 
poets, came to her to seek the rich presents it Avas usual 
to give to men of tlieir profession; but on seeing her 
they fell in loA’e with her, and as she would lend no 
ear to their passion, they, together with their father 
Aitheme, satirized her so vimlently that her face became 
covered Avith blotches, as the result of their potent incan- 
tations. This drove her back distracted to her father’s 
house, Avhere she died of grief. The men of Ulster, at 
the instigation of the king, who was furious at what had 
been done by the poets, killed Aitheme with his whole 
family, and IcA'ellcd his house with the ground. Such is 
the story of Aitherne’s end ; ’ and it comes very close to 
(hat of Gwydion and Goewyn (p. 305) in the Welsh 
Mabinogi of Math. Here Conchobar, though not por- 
trayed so noble a character, takes the place of Math, and 
the former’s young and beautiful wife that of Goewyn, 
Math’s virgin foot-holder. Uut instead of Aitheme and 
his two sons, avc Iiua'c in the Welsh tale Gwydion and 
his brother Gih'aethwy, A\'ho had a passion for Gocaa^h, 
and Avas enabled by the scheming of GAvydion to execute 
his purpose. In the next place, Matli marries the out- 
raged GoeAvyn — Luain is married earlier in the Irish 
sequence — and he then proceeds to punish Gwydion and 
his brother, whore one notices that the ouhcmoi’ist has laid 

^ O’Ciirry’s I^InnncrSy iij. 373-i, wliorc ho Itascs liis summary 
on the original in the Bk. of Ball i/moir ami aiiotlicL’ Dublin manu- 
script which unfortunately I have not yet seen. 
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liis hand more heavily on the Irish narrative than on the 
"Wclsii one. For, while Conehobar and his Ultouians 
annihilate Aithemc and his house, Math only punishes 
the tAvo brothers by transforming them ^nto beasts for 
three years, at the end of Avhich he restores them to their 
l)revious form and position. Lastly, the two stories agree 
as to the motive or, more correctly s})oakiiig, the laek of 
adequate motive, attributed to Gwydion and Aithenie in 
their laAvless conduct towards GoeAvyn and Luain respec- 
tively. In this particular, both stories, together Avith 
that of Cairbre Avith Finn’s Luignian wife (p. 98), may 
justly be suspected of having undergone serious distortion 
or blurring : the original myth, I doubt not, supplied 
some such an intelligible motive as that attributed to 
Woden in his guileful treatment of Gundfied (p. 288) 
the mead -giant’s daughter, or such a one as may be 
detected in the scandal whispered about Prometheus and 
Zeus’s daughter Aihcne. 

Pavyll and Otiieks visiting Hades. 

Thei-o remain to bo noticed in this lecture certain tales 
Avhich shoAV a general similarity to that of Gwydion 
and those that are inseparable from it, namely, in that 
they turn mostly on the dealings, whether hostile or 
friendly, of their respective heroes with the poAvers of 
the other world. It is, hoAvever, to be premised, that 
owing to a blending, especially common on Irish ground, 
of the characteristics of the Culture Hero with those of 
the Sun Hero, and to another source of complication to 
be touched on later, some of the tales I refer to ought in 
strictness to find their places elsewhere in these lectures ; 
but the arrangement about to be here folloAved has in its 

z 
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favour the desirability of keeping them with those which 
they otherwise most closely resemble, and of facilitating 
reference to them later as occasion may arise. One may 
begin with tlie story of Pwytt Prince of Dyved, other- 
wise known as Pwytt Head of Hades, who has hitherto 
been treated exclusively in the latter capacity. He forms 
the subject of one of our Welsh stories,^ but it is too 
long to be reproduced here word for word. The follow- 
ing extract will suffice for the present purpose. Pwytt 
set out one day from his court at Arberth, near the Teivi, 
to hunt in the valley of the Ciich, a tributary of the 
Teivi, which divides Pembrokeshire from Carmarthen- 
shire. When the morning of the following day was still 
young, the horn was blown and the dogs were let loose 
under the wood which filled the Cuch valley, and Pwytt, 
following after them, soon found himself separated from 
his friends. Presently he heard a pack that was not liis 
coming towards him, and just as his own dogs Avore 
reaching an open place in the forest, he beheld a stag 
before the strange pack, and they met him, and in pass- 
ing threw him down. After ho had got on his feet again 
and Avondcred for an instant at the colour of the hounds 
that had just gone past, he Avent after them, and came 
up Avith them just as they had killed the stag. He then 
proceeded to drive them aAway, and to lure his OAvn dogs 
to tlio stag ; but whilst he Avas thus engaged, the OAvner 
of the strange pack arrived on a big horse of a dismal 
grey colour : he had a huiitsmcUii’s horn hanging from his 
neck, and he was clad in a hiinting-drcss of a kind of 
grey cloth. ‘Ah, prince/ said he, knoAV who thou 


* i?. B, MaK pp. 1 — 25 j Guest, iij. 37 — 7 1. 
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art, and I will not salute thee.’ ‘In that case,’ said 
Pypyil, ‘ perhaps thy dignity is such that thou shouldst 
not. ‘ By my faith,’ said he, ‘ it is not the dignity of my 
rank that prevents me.’ ‘Ah, prince,’ said Pwylt, ‘ what 
else?’ ‘By my faith,’ said he, ‘it is thy bad manners 
and ungentlemanly conduct.’ ‘What ungentlomanlj' 
conduct, prince,’ said Pwylt, ‘hast thou seen me guUty 
of ?’ ‘I have never seen a man guilty of more ungentle- 
manly conduct than to drive away from the stag the dogs 
that had killed him, and to lure thy own dogs to him : 
that,’ said he, ‘ I call ungentlemanly conduct ; and though 
I avenge myself not on thee, by my faith I shall cause 
thee disgrace exceeding the value of a hundred stags.’ 
‘Ah, prince,’ said Pwylt, ‘if I have done wrong I will 
purchase thy good- will.’ ‘ In what way,’ said he, ‘wilt 
thou purchase it ?’ ‘According to thy rank,’ said Pwylt : 

‘ I know not who thou art.’ ‘ I am,’ said he, ‘ a crowned 
king in. the country from which I come.’ ‘ Lord,’ said 
Pwytt, ‘ good day to thee, and what country is it from 
which thou comest?’ ‘From Hades,’ said he; ‘I am 
Arawn king of Hades.’ ‘ Lord,’ said Pwylt, ‘ how can 
I obtain thy good-will?’ ‘This is how thou shalt,’ said 
Arawn: ‘one whoso territory is over against mine is 
always making war on me, and that is Havgan, a king 
of Hades. In return for ridding me of that scourge, 
which thou eanst easily do, shalt thou have my good- 
will.’ ‘That will I do gladly,’ said Pwylt; ‘and do 
thou toll me in what way I may succeed.’ ‘ I will make 
a strong covenant,’ said Arawn, ‘ with thee ; and this is 
what I shall do : I shall set thee in my place in Hades, 
and give thee the most beautiful woman thou hast ever 
Been to sleep with thee every night. Thou shalt have 

z 2 
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my form and shape, so that no valet, no officer, or any- 
body else who has ever been in my suite, should know 
that it is not 1. That,’ said he, ‘ is to last till this time 
to-morrow twelvemonth, when this spot is to be our 
meeting-place.’ ‘But,’ said Pwytt, ‘though I remain 
there a year, what certainty have I of engaging him thou 
speakest of?’ ‘This night twelvemonth,’ said Arawn, 
‘I have an appointment to meet him in the ford; bo 
thou there in my form, and from one blow thou slioiildst 
give, he Avill not recover; and though he should a^k 
thee to give him another blow, give it not, however much 
he may implore thee: no matter how many I should 
give him, he wmuld be as wtII as even' tlie next morning.’ 
After this arrangement betAveen the two, Arawn showed 
Twytt the Avay to his court in llad(‘s, and then hastened 
in Pwytt’s form to Arberth to nde over Dyved. Pwytt 
Avas successful in his doings : ho gave llavgan his mortal 
wound, and annexed his kingdom to that of AiUAvn, 
AAdiom he then hastened to meet in the glade in the 
Amlley of the Cuch. PAvytl: rcturnc'd to his kingdom to 
find that it had been governed better than usual that 
year. Arawn likcAvise was pleased with Avhat Pwytt 
had done, and to find 'that not even tlie queen had dis- 
covered his absence, though she unintentionally let him 
know that she could not understand Avhy he had slept 
every night during the year Avith his face turned aAvay 
towards the outside of the bed. Arawn then told her all 
about his absence, and both Avoudered greatly at tho 
exceeding fidelity^ Avith Avhich Pwytt had kept his cove- 

^ This is quaintly put in the original, but without tho slightest 
imi)ropriety of speech; and as the whole story turns on it, I cannot 
imitate Lady Charlotte Guest when she omits it in into in her tr.uis- 
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najit. In fact, this proved the means of stamping the 
friendship between Pwytt and Arawn with the seal of 
■endurance ; and afterwards, the one used to send the other 
presents of what he most thought would rejoice his 
friend’s heart, such as horses, greyhounds and falcons; 
to which may be added from taiother tale that the same 
relation of friendliness continued between Arawn and 
Pwytl’s son Pryderi, wht) got from Hades the swine 
that Gwydion covctec|f( Thus Pwyii ani^ Piwdcri were 
able to get by friendship from the powei-s below what 
Gwydion was only able to procure by ciaft and to retain 
by force of arms. But of the two ways of procuring 
boons from Hades, the one in Gwydion’s story is proba- 
bly the older, with this difference : Pwylt, whose name 
moans sense, intelligence, deliberation, is in the one tale 
the counterpart of Gwydion in the other; so, likewise, 
is Pryderi that of Gwydion’s son Blew. When, how- 
ever, these heroes of parallel myths are brought into 
contact with one another, a complication arises, which 
tlie Mabinogi indicates in a sense when it states, that 
when Pwytt made it Imown that he had ruled Hades for 
a year and reduced the two kingdoms to one, his title of 
Pwytt Prince of Dyved came to be superseded by that of 
Pwytt Head of Hades. So when Pryderi meets Gwydion, 
we have to treat the former just as if he had always been 
one of the dark powers, and such is the role one has to 
assign him elsewhere; but it raises a question of con- 
siderable difficulty, which I cannot solve. 

Let us now turn to some of the Irish stories that cor- 
respond in a manner to that of Pwytt’s doings in Hades. 


lation (Vol. iij. pp, 42 and 45), which makes the tale consequently 
unintelligible. 
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The first to claim our attention relates to Cuchulainn’s 
relations with Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sw'ord, 
king of an Irish Hades or Elysium.^ His Avife’s name is 
given as Liban, and she had a sister Fand, who had been 
deserted by her husband Mananndn mac Lir. Fand fell 
»in love wdth Ciichulainn on account of bis fame, and she 
and her sister the queen tried to induce Cilcbulainn to 
visit them in Labraid’s Isle ; but it Avas all in A’’ain, until 
Labraid appealed to him to come on a certain day to his 
aid against his criemies, the chief of Avhom are called 
Senach the Demoniac, Eehaid of Eol, and I’logan of Inber : 
at last Ciichulainn was induced to drive forth in his 
scythed chariot to the assistance of Labraid. Ciichulainn^ 
Avhen hi' arriA'cd in Labraid’s kingdom, Avould have made 
short Avork of the enemy, if Labraid himself had not 
intervened to put a stop to the slaughter, but for no more 
evident reason than that it Avas forbidden PAvyft to inliict 
more than one blow on Havgan. Just as AraAAUi proinised 
Pwytt the handsomest Avoman he had ever seen as his 
consort, so the rcAA'ard held out to Cuchnlainn for descend- 
ing to assist Labraid Avas the hand- of his sister-in-law 
Fand, Avho in consequence came away Avith Ciichulainn 
to Erinu. The next story to bo mentioned relates also 
to Ciichulainn visiting Hades, but it (lifters from the 
foregoing in several important respects, besides introduc- 
ing us to another set of names. It is to the effect^ that 


* The story is printed in Windisch’s InucJiu Texfc, pp. 205 — 227, 
from the B/c. of the Dun, pp. 43 — 50 : for O’Curry’s translation, sea 
the Atluniis for 1858. 

® Winclisch, Tr. Icxte, p. 209. 

® It ivill be found, accompanied with a translation into German, in 
Btokes & AViudisch’s Irieche Textc (Lcipsic, 1881), pp. 173 — 209. 
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a prince of the Hy-Many in Connaught, having been 
triumphed over by Cvichulainn, left to the latte».as a sort 
of a souvenir of him self a ‘ destiny’ that ho, Ciichulainn, 
should enjoy no rest or peace till he dfeeovorod what had 
taken the three Sons of Ddel Dermait out of their country. 
Ciichulainn could find no one at tjie court of Conchobar 
to answer this strange question, which made him utterly 
restless, and proved w'ell-nigli fatal to the king of Alban’s 
son. This prince was accidentally met by Ciichulainu as 
he was landing to proceed on business to the Ring of 
Ulster’s court : a mistake made by him brought on him 
Ciichulainn’s fury, but ho craved for mercy, which he 
obtained with the question, whether he knew what had 
taken the Sons of Doel Dcrmait out of their country. 
The prince replied that he could not toll, but that if 
Ciichulainn would step into his boat he would set it sailing 
towards a land whore he should get the mystery cleared 
up. This was agreed to, and Ciichulainn took with him 
two friends, Lugaid and Loeg, while he gave the king 
of Alban’s son his little spear, with an ogam on it which 
he cut for him at the time : he was to take it with him 
and to seat himself in Ciichulainn’s seat at the court 
of Ulster, and we hoar no more about him. The boat 
brought Ciichulainn to the neighbourhood of Hades, to a 
very beautiful island surrounded by a wall of silver and 
a palisade of bronze. Hero Ciichulainn was heartily 
welcomed on account of his fr’onds Lugaid and Loeg. 
In answer to his question about the Sons of Ddel Der- 
mait, he was told he should presently find it all out, 
as he would be directed to the next island, which was 
inhabited by the daughter of Ddel Dermait and her 
husband : the name of the former was Achtlann, and of 
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the latter Condla Coel Corrbacc. When they reached 
this second island, they found Condla lying across it from 
cast to west, and sending a mighty wave over the face of 
the deep every time lie bn'athed. Aclitlann accompanied 
Ciichulainn and his friends to a third island, whore they 
were to find the Sons of Duel Derniait. This at last was 
Hades, and it seems to have been ruled by two giants, 
<jallcd respectively Coirpre Cundail, brother to the Chil- 
dren of Duel Dermait’s futhc'r, and Echaid Glas or 
the Grey : these two W('ro always at war with one 
another, like Arawn and llavgan in the Mabinogi of 
Pwyti. On his way to Coirpre 's court, Ciichulainn Aras so 
irritated by the impertinence of one of his drudges that 
it drove him to commit an act of violenci' ; and the nows 
of it made Coirpre challenge Ciichulainn to fight, which 
they did the rest of the day. At last the giant Avas 
compelled to surrender, and he hospitably entertained 
Ciichulainn that night, lending him his daugl^ter and 
ri'luting the history of the Children of Edcl Dirmait. 
On the morroAV Coirpre Avas challenged to do battle AA'ith 
Echaid Glas, his hostile neighbour ; so he and Ciichulainn 
proceeded to a place of torture called the Glenn, and it 
Avas not long ere Ciichulainn engaged Echaid. It Avas so 
difficult, hoAA'(*vcr, to reach his jiersuu that Ciichulainn 
had to perch himself on the brim of his shield, Avhcncc 
Echaid repeatedly blcAV him off into the sea. At last 
Ciichulainn bethought him of an cxjicdicnt whereby ho 
Avas AA'Ouudcd from above and instantly killed. No sooner 
had this been done than the three Sons of Doel Dermait, 
and the other Avretched creatures kept in bondage by' 
Echaid Glas, flocked together to bathe in his blood, 
whereupon they were healed of all their ailments and 
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enabled to return to their own land. In passing, it 
may be suggested that the Sons of Ddel Dermait, which 
means the Beetle of Forgetfulness,^ were personifications 
of the divisions of the day, as will be seen from compari- 
son with Welsh stories to be mentioned by and by, con* 
taining clear references to the twenty -four hours personi- 
fied ; and it is worth while to recall here the fact men- 
tioned in another lecture, that the ‘ twenty-four,’ as we 
term them, were divided by the Irish into day and night, 
and the former subdivided by Conch(.bar into three parts: 
these may be eonsidftied the three Sons of Ddel Dermait 
■whom Cuohulainn fetches, while there was no question 
of doing so with their sister: she stands for the night. 
But to pursue Cuchulaiun’s story further : he was loaded 
with treasure, given him when he left, by Coirpre Cun- 
dail, who was now, like Arawn, rid of his rival; and 
when he reached the king of Ulster’s court he found 
his rations of ale and food duly served as usual. I 
mention this, as it touches on a part of the story which 
had been blurred and forgotten, namely that relating to 
the owner of the boat used by Cuchulainn. He is repre- 
sented as the son of the king of Alban or Albion ; but we 
liave found Alban in the story of Cairbre Muse and the 
dog, where the Welsh myth would lead one to expect 
Hades, and not Britain (p. 246); and if one assume the 
same substitution to have been made here, the boat that 
took Cuchulainn to his destination and brought him back 
would stand comparison with the little ship of bronze ^ 

^ The name may he compared with the Korse 6minnis hegriy or the 
Heron of Forgetfulness, said to hover over banquets and to steal away 
the minds of men : see Vigfusson and Powell’s Corpus Poet Bor, i. 23, 

^ Windisch, Irische TextSy p. 210. 
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that ferried passengers across to Labraid’s Isle. Further, 
the allusion to Cuchulainn’s finding his rations served as 
usual at the court, seems to mean that his seat had been 
occupied during the days of his absence in quest of the 
Sons of Ddel Dermait ; and the story of Pwytl suggests 
the explanation that it hud been all the ■while filled by 
the son of the king of Alban as Cuehulainn’s substitute, 
bearing the personal semblance of Cuchulainn so com- 
pletely that the absence of the real Ciichulaiim ■«’as not 
discovered by his comrades : this ■was probably the virtue 
of the ogam which Ciichulalnn wrote on the little spear 
the prince was to carry with him to Conchobar’s court at 
Emain. That the talc was at one time more explicit 
with regard to Cuchulaiim’s substitute, is rendered certain 
by the terms in which he ordered the princ('- from Alban 
to go to the court : they are to the effect that lie was to go 
and occupy Ciichulainn’s scat at Emain Macdia till he 
returned.^ Finally, as to the geography of Ciiehulaiun’s 
voyage, the two first islands he r(>achos are not exactly 
lladcs, but they arc near it, especially the one occupied 
by C. C. Corrbacc and Achtlann his wife •, for not only 
docs this latter name bptray itself by its likeness to Talies- 
sin’s Ochren and the Achren- with which the latter has 


^ 'WinJisch gives them thus: Erich co ro hi iia tihin'dlti-i^c ind Emain 
Mucha corriSy and translates, Mach dteh atijy bin dax.s ca an meinem 
Sitze in Emain Madia uty dass dn anhommd (pp. 178, 19G). But I 
take them literally to mean* ‘Arise, so that thou be in my scat at 
Email! Macha until I come.’ 

2 This would require us to correct the spelling Achtlann to Acclaim; 
possibly, however, the Irish name is to be treated as correct and as the 
equivalent of what appears in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen as 
Adhlein (for Acthlen ?), said to have followed Twrch Trwy th into tho 
sea to be never heard of afterwards : see the i?. B. Mah, pp. 125, 141. 
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already been compared (p. 248), but Corrbacc is unmis- 
takably to be identified witb Welsh Kp'vach, the sons of 
Gwawrdur Kyrvacli from the confines of IlelP being 
among the strange personages enumerated in the story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. 

All tbe visits of Cuohulainn to Hades were not of the 
same description as the one just mentioned. In the one 
previously detailed he proceeded more like Gtvydion than 
Pwyil, and obtained the king’s cauldron from the hand of 
the king’s daughter. The same poem (p. 2G1) from which 
that was taken also relates how he invaded and con<£uered 
Loehlann, laying it under a heavy tribute of gold and 
silver. But all these tales agree in making the visitor 
to Hades obtain, whether by force or friendship, some- 
what of the property of the powers of that country. There 
are, however, other tales which differ in their treatment 
of this matter, es])ecially a Welsh one which makes the 
invader of Hades kill its king and marry his widow. I 
allude to the story of Owein son of TJrien. This I must 
now introduce, in order partly to be able to refer to it 
later, and partly to compare it with the story of Diar- 
mait’s expedition to Tir fa Tonn, or the Land beneath the 
Billow, and also to show how it agrees in some respects 
with the story of Cuchulainn’s quest of Ddel Bermait’s 
three Sons. The following is an abstract of it : ^ 

Kei son of Kynyr, Owein son of TJrien, Kynon son of 
Klydno, and others of the knights of Arthur’s courl , were 
sitting together at Carleon, when it became Kynon’s turn 
to entertain his comrades with a story. So he related 

^ R. B. Mah. p. 106 ; Guest, ij. 259. 

* R. B. Mab. pp. 162-92 ; for Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation, 
see her Mah. i. 39 — 84. 
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one about himself, showing how he, when young and 
curious, came across a fine valley with a stately castle 
in it, where he was hospitably received. When ho 
had been refreshed with food and drink, his host made 
the usual inquiries ; and he was told by Kynon that he 
was a knight travelling in quest of adventure, where- 
upon his host said he could tell him where he might 
find more than enough, but that he should be sorry to 
|we the means of bringing him into trouble. This only 
made Ivynon more curious and restless. At last his host 
was prevailed upon to give him proper directions how to 
find the place he had in view, which he did by telling 
him to go into the forest he had come through the pre- 
%dous day, and to proceed until ho found a branch road on 
bis right. “Follow that road,” said he, “until thou comest 
to a largo open field with a mound on it with a big black 
man, no smaller than two of the men of this world, sitting 
on the top of the mound. lie has but one foot, and only 
one ej’e in the centre of his forehead ; and he has an iron 
staff which, as thou wilt pci’ceivc, there is no couple of 
men in the world who would not find it a load. Ho 
is not unkind, though he is ugly; he is the keeper of 
that forest, and thou wilt see a thousand wild beasts 
grazing around him. Ask him the way thence .... and 
he will point out to thee the road to take so as to find 
what thou art in quest of.” Early on the morrow Kynon 
set out on his journey, .and he found the Black Man just 
as his host had told him, except that ho seemed to be far 
bigger, and that the wild animals around him appeared 
to be three times as many as he had been told ; ho 
guessed also that the iron rod would be a load for four 
warriors, and not two as he liad been given to understand. 
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Kynon asked the Black Fellow what his power over the 
animals might bo. “I will show it thee, little man,” said 
he ; while he took the iron staff in his hand and struck a 
great blow with it at a stag, so that he gave a loud bell. 
At that bell there flocked together so many animals 
that they were as numerous as tlvc stars in the sky, and 
that it was hard for ’Kynon to find room to stand ou the 
plain with them, including as they did among them ser- 
pents and vipers and various kinds of beasts. The Black 

0 

Man looked at them and told them to go to graze : tliey 
lowered their heads mid made obeisance to him, like men 
doing homage to their liege lord. Then the Black Fellow' 
said to Kynon, “ Seest thou, little man, the power I have 
over the animals ?” Then Kynon asked him the way, and 
was treated rudely by him ; nevertlieless, he inquired 
about his business, and when he had been answered he 
said to him, “ Take the road at the end, and proceed up- 
hill until thou readiest the top ; from there thou wilt 
behold a strath resembling a large valley, and in the 
middle of the strath thou wilt see a large tree whose 
foliage is greener than the greenest fir-tree. Beneath 
that trde there is a fountain ; close to the fountain there 
is a marble slab ; and on the marble tlierc is a silver tankard 
fastened by a silver chain, so that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. Take the tankard and throw its full of the water 
over the slab. Then thou wilt hear a great thunder, and 
it w'ill seem to thee to make earth and sky tremble. After 
the thunder will come a cold shower, and with difficulty 
wilt thou live through the shower ; it will be one of hail, 
and af terwax’ds the weather will be fair again ; but thou 
wilt not find a single leaf left on the tree by the shower. 
Then a flight of birds will come and light on the tree : 
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thou hast never heard in thy country such good music 
as they will make ; but when the music is most enter- 
taining, thou wilt hear a sighing and a wailing coming 
along the valley towards thee. Thereupon thou wilt 
behold on a jet-black charger a knight clad in jet-black 
satin, with a flag of jet-black silk on his si)oar, making 
for thee as fast as he can. In case thoti fleest, ho will 
overtake thee ; and in case thou awaitest him, he will leave 
thee a pedestrian instead of a rider. Shouldst thou not 
And, trouble there, thou needest not seek any as long as 
thou livest?” The story goes on to relate how all hap- 
pened to Kynon just as the Illack Woodward had told 
him, and how the knight overthrew him and took away 
his horse : ho had to trudge back on foot as best ho 
could i^ast the lllack Woodward, Avhose rnockeiy made 
him all but melt with shame j and when ho finished the 
story at Arthur’s court, Kynon was willing to admit 
that no man ever confessed to a more shameful adven- 
ture ; but it stirred up Owein son of Uricn to sock the 
place, and to try a duel with the lllack Knight of the 
Pountain. So it was not long ere he stole away from 
Arthur’s court, and took the path described by Kynon : 
in due time ho reached the fountain, and the Black 
Knight came forth in his anger and fought with Owein; 
but ere long he perceived that ho had received a mortal 
wound from Owein, and ho turm'd and fled towards his 
castle. Owein pursued so closely, that, while the owner 
was admitted, ho found himself caught between two 
heavy doors, one of which was let down behind him, so 
that it cut his horse in two close to his spurs. While in 
this evil plight, he saw through a crevice an aubum- 
haired, curly-headed maiden, with a diadem of gold on 
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her head, coming towards the gate : she asked him to 
open :*•, which he said ho should he only to glad to do 
if he could. The lady was a dear friend of the Black 
Knight’s wife, and her name was Elunet, shortened 
always in this tale to Lunet, Tennyson’s Lynette in his 
Idylls of tlio King. We are not told how she knew 
Oweiu, but in the conversation which ensued she ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of his gallantry, and gave 
him a sort of Gyges’ ring to make liim invisible, and to 
enable him to get free when the Black Knight’s men should 
come to fetch him for execution. lie used it as he was 
directed, and Lunet kept him in concealment until the 
Black Knight had expired and his funeral was over. Kow 
the holding of the Black Knight’s dominions depended 
on successfully holding the Fountain, and no one could 
do that but one of Arthur’s knights; so Lunet pre- 
tended to go to Arthur’s court and in due time to return 
with one of them. The widow at once detected that 
neither Lunet nor Owein had travelled far that day, and 
she elicited the confession from her friend that Owein 
was the man who had killed the Black Knight of the 
Fountain. It was then urged that Owein was of all men 
the most fitted to hold the Founlain, and nolens volens 
she had to give him her hand. He stayed there with 
her three years. By that time, Artliur’s longing for 
Owein had grown so grievous that he and his knights 
set out in quest of Owein. Suspecting that it was 
Kynon’s story that had led him to leave the court, they , 
came to the Fountain; and in time they found Owein 
out, and were feasted by him for three months at his 
castle. Then Arthur departed, and sent to ask the Lady 
of the Fountain, Owein’s wife, if she would permit him 
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to toke Owein with him in order to show him for three 
months to the nobles of Britain. Much against her will, 
she gave her permission ; but Owein, finding himself once 
more among his fellows, forgot his wife, and remained 
there, not three months, but three years, until, in fact, a 
strange maiden, on a horse caparisoned with gold, rode one 
day into the hall of Arthur’s court. She went riglit up 
to Owein and took away the ring that was on his hand, 
i^^ying, ‘ Thus is done to a deceiver, a false traitor, for a 
disgrace to thy beard.’ She tlien rode away, and his 
former adventure came back to Oweiii’s mind. Tliis made 
him sad, and he left the society of men to live with wild 
beasts ; but it would take me too long to relate how ho 
was restored to his former life, Ikav he rescued a lion 
from a serpent, and how the former followed him e^'et’ 
after as his faithful ally. At last Lunct brought Owca'ii 
back to his wife, the Lady of the Fountain ; and when 
he came away he brought her with him to Arthur's 
court, and she was his wife as long as she lived. So 
ends the tale; but it recommcnc(‘S by telling us liov^ 
Owein one day went to the castle of a robber knight 
called the Du Trims, or the Per verse Black One. The 
owner was at the time not in his castle; and Owein found 
there twenty-four of the finest wonum one had ever se(‘n, 
but .they were in rags and extreme wretchedness. Th(‘y 
had come there, they said, each with her husband, and 
at first they were hospitably and kindly treated, but 
later they were made drunk and stripped of their cloth- 
ing, of their gold, and of their silver ; while their hus- 
bands were murdered and their horses taken away. 
They pointed out to him where the corpses of their 
husbands and many others were heaped together; and 
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viloy lamented his coming among them, as they had no 
doubt about his fate. Owein then wont out and fell in 
with the Perverse Black Fellow* himself ; they fought, 
and Owein bound the robber with his hands behind him. 
The latter said that it was prophesied that Ow^'in was 
to overcome him, and he asked for mercy, which was 
gi'antcd by Owein on condition that his castle was in 
future to be a hospice. But Owein took away with him 
to Arthur’s court the twenty-four ladies, with their horses, 
their apparel, and all the treasure ■*^hey had when they 
were robbed. 

With regard to this episode, it is a matter of consider- 
able doubt Avhere it should stand in the story : as the 
lion has no part in it,^ one should possibly regard it as 
connected with Owein’s first stay with his wife in the 
Earldom of the Fountain, and not with his second visit 
to the same. But in any case the doubt seems to attach 
exclusivoly to the sequence of the story, while the descrip- 
tion of the castle of the Perverse Black Fellow and 
Owein’s triumph over him, together with the release of 
the twenty-four matrons, has the air of being genuinely 
ancient. For the Perverse Black Robber, whoso castle 
may bo inferred to have been not very far from the 
dominions of the Lady of the Fountain, corresponds in 
this talc to the giants against whom Labraid of the Swift 
Hand on the Sword was aided by Cuchulainn ; but, above 
all, he forms the counterpart of Echaid Glas, whom Ciichu- 
lainn is made to kill in order to release the three Sons 

^ This is in contradiction to the sentences wliich introduce the Per- 
verse Black One ; but they form a clumsy anticipation of the account 
of Oweiii’s contest with him, and they are practically contradicted by 
it : T refer to n. 191, and to Lady Chailctte’s translation, i. 82. 

2 A 
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of Duel Dcnnait. The latter probably represent, as al- 
ready suggested, the tripartite day of the ancient Goidels ; 
in Welsh they are three brothers slain every day by 
the Avanc of the Lake,^ and brought to life again dur- 
ing the night ; while we recognize them in a later form 
in the imprisoned ladies released by OAVcin, whose num- 
ber, tAventy-four, can hardly be mistaken as relating to 
the hours of the day, A'iewed as alAAm5’s passing aA\'ay 
into the Avorld of oblivion and darkness. If one avc'IA! to 
, press the story of Twytt and AraAvii as a parallel through- 
out, one Avould have to set the Perverse Pluck Eobber 
OA'er against IlaA'gaii or Summer-Avhitc, Avhich forms a 
difficulty. There is also another difEerciiee, namely» 
that Twytt Avius his title of Head of Hades in a friendly 
Avay, while OAVcun gets possession of the Black Euight of 
the Fountain’s dominions by killing him and manying 
his AvidoAV. The Black Knight Avas probably no other 
than AraAAm ; for AAm detect a reference to this transaction 
in the pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth, AV'hen ho repre- 
sents AraAvii succeeded by Owein in the kingship oE 
Alban or Scotland : ^ it is needless here to dAvell on the 
ancient idea which made of the northern part of this 
island a sort of Hades and abode of the departed. 

The meaning to be attached to Owein’s releasing tlu'. 
twenty-four ladies, and Cuchulainn’s bringing back to 
their country the three Sons of l)6el Derinait, together 
Avith the liberation and healing of a swarm of other 
captives at his coming to the dominions of Echaid Glas, 
has just been suggested. The same kind of liberation 

» B. B. Mah. pp. 223-6; Guest, i. 342-6. 

® xi. 1, where Arawu is calle I Auguselus ; see also Mijv. Arch, y 

354. 
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of captives’ will be found to figure also in the Arthurian 
romances in various forms, as, for example, iu the 
account of Arthur’s iuterveili^n between Gwyn and 
Gwythur ; and it forms a feature of the story which 
begins with Diarmait’s visit to the Land beneTth the 
Billow, and which was brought under your notice in 
the first lecture (p. 187). That narrative ends with an 
account of both Finn (as Culture Hero) and Dcrniait (as 
Sun Hero) sailing towards the west to recover their friends 
that had been carried away by a fairy giant on the sharp- 
ridged back of his monster steed. The realms of Faery 
and the other world generally had a variety of names in 
Irish legend ; but the isle in which Finn and Diarmait 
found their friends, is called the Land of Promise ; and 
another of tfiit^ilipmcs belonging to the same mythic 
geography wa3-,.||;i^t of Lochlami, which, like the Welsh 
Llychlyn, bcfornjfc came to mean the home of the Norse- 
men, denoted a mysterious country in the lochs or the 
sea. I mention this, because I wish to close this group 
of tales with another about Diarmait : it relates how ho 
attacked a giant who was the guardian of the berries of 
a certain divine rowan or quicken-tree which grew in 
the midst of a wood, wherein no one durst hunt, called 
Dubhros, or Black Forest, in the country of the Hy Fiach- 
rach, in the present county of Sligo; but though the scene 
is laid this time within Erinn itself, the giant was of Loch- 
lann, and his name was Scarbhan,^whicli may be intcr- 
picted to mean the Bitter or Sour One. The story is to 


^ I liojie to return to this in my treatment of the Arthurian Legend: 
for the present it will suffice to refer to M. Gaston Paris’ allusion to 
the captives, in the Romania^ xij. 476-7, 479. 

2 a2 
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the following effect:^ Once on a time the Tuatha 
Danann played a game of hurley against the Fdni on 
the plain near the Lake uf Lein of the Crooked Teeth, 
that is to say, the Lakes of Killarney. The game Avas 
continued three days and three nights Avithout either 
side succeeding in Avinning a single goal from the other ; 
and AA'hon the Tuatha I)d Danann saAV that they could 
not prevail, they Avont aAvay and journeyed nortliAA’ards 
in a body. Their food during the contest and during their 
journey aftorAvards consisted of crimson nuts, arbutus 
apples and scarlet quicken-berries, Avliicli they had brought 
from the Ijand of Promise. These fruits Averc gifted AA'itli 
many secret virtues, and their OAA’ners Avere careful that 
nc'itlu'r apple nor nut should touch the soil of Erinn; 
but in passing through Dubhros they dS^ed a quicken- 
berry Avithout obsoi’A'ing it. From thd^t«rry there grcAV 
up a tiA'o Avhich had the virtues of the qliicken-trco grow- 
ing in fairy-land, for all the berries on it had many 
virtues ; every one of them had in it the exhilaration of 
Avinc and the satisfying of old mead ; and Avhoevcr should 
cat three of them, Avould, though he had completed his 
hundredth year, return to the age of thirty. 

When the Tuatha Dei Danann hoard of that tree in 
Dubhros and of its many Aurtucs, they AAushed nobodj 
but themselves to cat of the fruit ; so they sent Searbhar 
of Lochlann to guard it, that no man might approacii 
the tree. Sf^arbhan Avas a giant of the race of the Avicko(' 
Cain ; he Avas burly and strong, aa ith heavy bones, }• 
large thick, nose, crooked teeth, and a single broad ficn 


^ Parsidf of Dlarmuidj v^c. ij. §§11, 13 — 18 : I have freely used 
this ahslract Dr. Joyce’s wording in his Old Celt Rom. pp. 313 — 32 lI 
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eye in the middle of his black forehead. He was armed 
with a great club, tied by a chain to an iron girdle round 
his body, and he was such a magician that he could not 
be killed by nre, by Avater, or by weapons of AAair : there 
was only one way of overcoming him, and that was . by 
ghdug him three bloAVS of his own club. By day he 
watched at the foot of the tree, and at night he sle))t in 
a hut he had made him aloft in its branches. Ho did not 
allow the Fdni to hunt in the neighbourhood, so that it was 
a wilderness for many miles around the tree. Therefore 
Diarraait, when pursued by Finn, took refuge +hore ; 
this he did with the giant’s surly permission, provided 
only he did not eat of the berries of the quicken-tree. 
But Grainne, Hiarmait's wife, hearing of the berries, 
was seized with a longing desire for them ; knowing the 
danger, she concealed her desire as long as she could, 
until, in fact, she thought she must die unless she got 
some of the foi'bidden fruit. So Diarmait, fearing danger 
to her, went, much against his inclination, to ask for some 
of the berries. The giant’s reply was a brutal negative. 
“I swear,” quoth he, “were it [even] that thou shouldst 
have no children but that birth [now] in her womb, and 
Avere there but Grainne of the race of Cormac the son of 
Art, and wore I sure that she should perish in bearing 
that child, that she should never taste one berry of those 
berries.” ^ Hiarmait replied, that, as he did not wish to 
deal treacherously by him, the giants must understand that 
he had no intention of going his way without them; a duel 
then began, Avhich soon ended in Hiarmait’s killing the 


^ This is from the Pursuit of DUamuid, i%c., as translated l>y the 
Irish scholar, Mr. Standish 11. O’Grady, ij. § 15. 
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giant T ith his own club, and taking a quantity of the for- 
bidden berries to his wife and to certain others who had 
asked for some. Such is the story of the berries, in which 
the brief allusion to the crimson nuts forming part of the 
food of the Tuatha De Danann, seems to refer to the 
same mysterious fruit that used to fall from the nine 
hazels into the secret well and to be devoured by the 
Salmon of Knowledge, to be mentioned in a later lecture. 

At this point we are not so much interested in the 
crimson nuts as in the scarlet berries of the fairy rowan : 
both kinds of fruit formed part of the sustenance of the 
gods, according to Goidelic notions ; and the dcscrij)tion 
which has been quoted of the berries makes them a sort 
of Celtic; counterpart to the soma-plant of Hindu mytho- 
logy. I said ‘ Celtic,’ but it would perhaps bo more 
accurate to say ‘ Celtic and Teutonic ; ’ for not only the 
Celts, but some also of the Teutons, have been in the 
habit of attaching groat importance to the rowan or roan 
tree, and regarding it as a preservative against the 
malignant influence of witches and all things uncanny. 
The English namc^ appears to be of Scandinavian origin, 
the Old Norse being reynir, Danish ronne, Swedish ronn ; 
and the old Norsemen treated the tree as holy and sacred 
to Thor, to whom it was fabled to have been of great 
service when he clutched its branches once on a time in 

1 The rowan is also called monulain-axh, though it is no kind of 
ash ; and as to its other name, there is a lack of evidence that the 
quicken or quick-beam of old English meant the rowan. The "Welsh 
for rowan is in books cenldin, singular cerddinen ; hut the pronuncia- 
tion familiar to me is cerdin, cerdinen, and even eerdiwjcn ; and the 
berries are called in Welsh criafoL The Irish name of the tree is 
eacHham, wliich corresponds in its consonants to cerdin, not to cerddin; 
but the etymology of these words offers more than one difficulty. 
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crossing a stream. Moreover, the Swede of modem times 
belie\es the rowan a safeguard against witchcraft, and 
likes to have on board his ship something or other made 
of its wood, to protect him against tempests and the 
■demons of the water world.^ All this only renders more 
conspicuous the question of the origin of the importance 
and sacredncss of tlu^ rowan : I meiitiou it in the ho^e 
that somebody else may answer it, for I do not pretend 
to be able to do so, or to regard the Eddie explanation, to 
which allusion has been made, as giving u.; the real key. 
Possibly the inaccessible rocks on which the tree is not 
unfrequcntly found to grow, and the conspicuous colour 
of its berries, may have counted for something ; but that 
something falls decidedly short of a solution of the ques- 
tion. One kind of answer that would meet the case, 
provided it bo countenanced by facts, may be briefly 
indicated, namely, that the berries of the rowan were 
used in .some early period in the brewing of an intoxicat- 
ing drink, or, better still, of the first intoxicating drink 
ever known to the Teuto-Celtic Aryans. Such a use 
would rcnd('r the belief intelligible, that they formed 
part of the sustenance of the gods, and that the latter 
kept them jealously for themselves ’until they were baffled 
in their purpose by some benefactor of man who placed 
them within the reach of his race. It is needless to 
repeat here the somewhat parallel conjectures (p. 296 ), 
that' the many virtues ascribed to the soma in Hindu 
religion, and the Horse account of tlie acquisition for man 
of the gift of poetry by "Woden, agree in postulating 
as their ultimate explanation some kind of food or drink 

1 See Grimm’s DeiifscJie ij. lOlG ; and Vigfusson’s Icelandic- 

Eng. Die. a. v. regnir 
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calculated to intoxicate and exhilarate those who partook 
of it. 

The Culture Hero and the Nine-night Week. 

As allusion has more than once been made to an ancient 
Reckoning of nine nights to a Aveck, a word must now be 
said in explanation of that term. The Celts reckoned 
Dis the father of all, and regarded darkness and death 
as taking precedence over light and life ; so in their 
computation of time they began with night and Avin- 
ter,^ and not with daylight and summer. The Teutons 
reckoned similarly, and probably for the same mytho- 
logical reason.^ In ancient Italy avc have a trace of the 
same idea in the Eoman habit of considering the calends 
of every month sacred to Jaiius, one of the undoubted 
counterparts of the Celtic Dis ; and especially Avas this the 
case with the winter month called after Janus, of Avliich 
the calends and the ninth day, that is to say, the first 
day of the two first nine-night Aveeks of January, Avere 
sacred to that god. Further, avc knoAV that the Celts must 
have formerly reckoned not only the night with Avliicli 
the Aveck or any period began, but also the niglit Avith 
which it ended. Witness such Celtic terms as the Welsh 
Avord wijtlinosj ‘a Aveek,’ Avhich literally means ^an eight- 


^ This is probably the key to reckoning years as winters, of wliich 
we have instances in Med. Welsh literature, as when Kulliwch’s horse 
is described as ‘four winters’ old {R, B. MaK p. 102). The habit 
appears to have been also English and Gothic, not to mention that it 
is Icelandic to this day. 

2 The words of Tacitus, in his Germania, chapter xi., are worth 
quoting : Nec dkrum numerim, ut nos, sed noctium computant, 
constituvntf sic condicunt : nox ducero diem uidetm\ 
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night,’ svhere an Englishman might use ^sennight;’ 
similarly, a fortnight is in Welsh pythewnos^ ^a fifteen- 
night,’ and the Irish coicthiges (genitive c6icthigm\ of 
the same meaning, is also derived from the name of the 
fifteenth numeral in its Irish form : compare the French 
Imitaine and quimainn respectively.^ This way of count- 
ing, then, was the same as that usual in music, where^ a 
third is said to consist of two tones, or whatever the 
description of the intervals in any given ease may happen 
to be ; so a nine-night week would contain only eight 
days or eight portions of daylight, and that was, I believe^ 
tire ancient week of the Aryans, at least of the Aryans of 
Western Europe. In Ital)^ we have traces of it in tho 
Roman nimcUnco or markets held every ninth day : the 
word is supposed to represent an older and longer form, 
novendince^ from the ninth numeral ; and it happens that 
Mundince^ in a manuscript of the eighth or ninth century, 


^ A curious instance of this way of reckoning occurs in the Isle of 
Man, wliere the oath administered to the deemster since the rovestment 
in 17G5, makes the six days of creation in the book of Genesis into 
six days and seven nights. It runs thus ; ‘ By this book, and by the 
lioly contents thereof, and by the wonderful works that God hath 
miraculously w^rought in heaven above and in the earth beneath in six 
days and seven nights, I, A B, do swear that I will, without respect of 
favour or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or airmity, envy or 
malice, execute the laws of this isle justly, betwixt our sovereign lady 
tlie Queen and her subjects within this isle, and betwixt party and 
party, as indifferently as the herring backbone doth lie in the nn’dst of 
the fish.’ So stands the oath in Harrison’s Records of the Tynwald, &c. 
(Douglas, 1871), p. 37 ; but it has been the practice of late years to 
make ‘the six days and seven nights’ into ‘six days and nights and' 
I have heard it characterized as an unwarranted innovation. This 
curious oath otherwise reminds one of old Irish oaths, with their invo- 
cation of the sun, the moon, tho earth and the elements. 
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is explained by means of the Brythonic word nouitiou^ 
which would, in modem Welsh, be newidiaii, the plural 
of netvid^ ^change, exchange, barter.’ This last is in 
its turn derived, like the Latin term just mentioned, 
from the ninth numeral, which is written in modern 
Breton and Welsh nao and naw respectively. It would 
thus seem that we have traces here of markets or fairs 
on the ninth day as an institution common to the Celts 
and the Italians of antiquity. 

It might, however, be objected that the Brythons had 
merely adopted it from the Eomans ; but, over and above 
this, there is Irish evidence to which the objection will 
not apply, for the Irish term etymologically equivalent to 
mndince occurs in the form noinden or noenden^ explained 
to have meant an assembly,® and a compound ard-noenden, 
‘ a great — literally ‘ a high’ — assembly,’ with which com- 
pare the term ‘high festival’ in English. Whether the 
assemblies to which this term would apply recun-cd regu- 
larly, and what the interval might be, I know not ; but 
we have practically irrefragable evidence that the simple 
term noinden meant just half the duration of the nine- 


^ It occurs in the Eodloy MS. Aurt, F. iv. 32, fol Ih, among the 
Glosses on EafijcJrius, which are now reckoned old Breton rather than 
old Welsh ; see Stokes’ edition of them in the Trans, of the {London) 
Phil Societu for 18G0-1, p. 233; also the Gram. Cdtlcci^, p. 1054. 

‘ See O’Davoren’s Glossary in Stokes’ Three Irish Glossaries (London, 
1862), p. 108 ; also the BerfhtederK. Sachs. G esellschoft der Wissein 
schaften {Phil.-Hisf. Clam), 1884, p. 336, where Windisch has ren- 
dered Celtic scholars the service of publishing (with a translation) two 
versions of the story accounting for the Ultonian couvade. 

^ Such is the meaning in a lino in the Bk. of the Dun, 815, where 
in ndindin seems to mean the oenach or fair at which the men of Ulster 
used to meet. 
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night week, that is to say, five nights -;nd four days, 
which is given as the length of the TJltonian cmvade} 
This was called cess noinden Ulad, which, if we call 
noinden a weejc, would mean ‘ (the) Ulster men’s sickness 
or indisposition of a week,’ or, as^ne would put it in 
English, ‘the Ulster men’s weol^i sickness;’ and it 
was more briefly termed either cess noinden, ‘(the) sickness 
of (the) week,’ that is to say, ‘(the) week’s sickness,’ or 
noinden Ulad, ‘ the Ultonians’ week’ — a term, however, ■ 
which did not necessarily refer to the couvade.^ It is 
not clear to mo what the original meaning of the word 
noinden was, whether a heterogeneous nine consisting of 
five nights and four days, or a uniform reckoning, say 
one of nine nights. In the latter case, one might be 
tempted to regard the word as the Latin nundince bor- 
rowed;^ but in any case the Irish could not be said to 
have borrowed anything beyond the word, inasmuch as the 
reckoning by nines was clearly more in vogue in Ireland 
than in Italy as represented in the classics. In fact, the 
favourite expression for a small number of days in Irish 

^ AVindisch, ibid, pp. 342, 344, 347, 339, where it is stated that 
the noinden lasted either five days and ^ur nights, or four days and 
live nights. The narrator of tixe first version {Bk. of Leimter, 125^) 
was ill doubt ; and that of the other (British Museum MS. Harl, 
5280) omitted altogctlier the right reckoning, namely, four days and 
five nights. The old account was doubtless five nigliis and four days ; 
but the later scribes, failing to see why the nights should bo mentioned 
first, may readily be supposed to have ^utroduced the alternative ex- 
planation. 

Noinden Ulad is applied, for instance, to the raiding into the 
other provinces, which was arranged at a feast given to Conchobar and ^ 
his braves by one of their number called Bricriu : see Stokes and 
Windisch’s Irkclie Texte^ pp. 174, 188. 

® Windisch, ibid, p. 336, is inclined to this view. 
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literature is exactly tlic length of the nine- night week, 
the term used being nomad, genitive feminine nomaide, 
‘(the) ninth (night),’ as in co ccnd nomulde, ‘till the end 
of (a) ninth,’ that is to say, to the end of the nine-night 
week. This is coufcued in Welsh with the incorrect 
substitution of dayi||r night, for the favourite Welsh 
period is naiv diwrnod, or nine days ; as in fact it is in 
certain cases in English likewise, as when one speaks of 
‘ th| nine days’ wonder.’ From this point of view, the 
Gefmans are more correct with the space of acht tage, or 
eight days, to which they colloquially give a decided 
preference. 

What, it may be asked in passing, should have led 
anybody to fix on a week of nine nights and eight days 
as a unit of time ? It would be useless to demand an 
answer from the moon, and one should rather look at the 
fingers on one’s hands: the half of a nine-night week 
would be the Irish noinden of five nights and four days ; 
that is to say, a hand of nights, if you reckon the nights 
alone, as the ancient Celts must have done; and just 
as a third in music added to another third yields not a 
sixth but a fifth, so two hands of nights reduced to one 
sum make not ten nights but nine. But why the two 
hands should have been preferred as a unit to the single 
hand, I cannot say, though it may be guessed that the 
latter was too short a reckoning to bo as useful as the 
longer one. The nine-qight reckoning of eight days to 
the week could not, of course, be made in any way to 
coincide with the months as measured by the moon ; but 
that cannot be urged as an objection. In fact, the more 
hopeless the discrepancy appeared, the more room it gave 
for the interference of the professional man, one of the 
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stroagholds of whose influence was doubtless the ancient 
calendar. Thus we find among the Taliessin-like boasts 
of Amorgin, the seer and poet of the Milesian invaders of 
Erinn, the challenge who b\it he could tell them the ago 
of the moon.^ But to return to the practice of counting 
on the fingers, we have evidence of it elsewhere among 
the Aryans, and I need, for instance, only remind you of 
the Greek word 5r£/i7rafw, ‘I count, reckon or cast up,’ or, 
still better, of an old Norse word connoting the applica- 
tion of finger-counting to time: I allude to jimt, a legal 
term derived from the fifth numeral, which was in old 
Norse Jimm. The former meant a summoning to a court 
of law with five days’ notice, all Norse notices of the kind 
being given for either five days or some small multiple 
of five days. At first this would seem as if five days 
had beeu an incoiTect translation of an older habit of 
giving notices of five nights, that is to say of four days, 
which* would yield a welcome equivalent to the Irish 
noinden ; but that can hardly be, for the Norsemen gave 
five days’ notice, exclusive of the day of serving the 

summons, so that in Christian times no summons would 

■' « 

be served on a Tuesday, as no ^ court sat on Sundays.^ 
Thus the shortest notice intended by the law would, in 
term of nights, be either six or seven, and not five. 
There is, however, no lack of allusions in Norse mytho- 
logy to the nine-night week. Among the most remark- 
able, Heimdal’s nine maiden -piothcrs have boon men- 
tioned as symbolic of time under its weekly aspects 
(p. 85), and Woden’s gold ring Draupnir, regarded as 

1 BJc. of Ltimster, 12 b. 

2 For this and further details relating to the fimt, see Vigfusson’s 
Dictionanj under that word. 
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matclied in the Irish legend of Aitherne by Maine’s gold 
brooch. But that is not all ; for Draupnir was said to 
drop eight rings like itself every ninth night, and this, 
interpreted in reference to the nine-night week, means 
that the ninth night was regarded as containing the other 
eight : it was the limit and boundary, so to say, of that 
space of time. 

This idea is reflected in a remarkable way in Irish 
mythology, as will be seen from the following details. 
When Christian missionaries made the Irish familiar with 
the Eastern week of seven days, they taught them its 
Latin name septimana ; and this word, treated by the 
Irish in their own way, became scehimati, genitive sccht- 
maine — a word seemingly beginning with secht, the Irish 
for septem or seven, and suggesting, therefore, the ques- 
tion, ‘seven of what?’ The answer was Secht Mainij 
seven persons bearing the name Maine or Mane} How 
they came to acquire the personal form will ajjpear pre- 
sently ; but what the Maini were pictured to be in Irish 
mythology, wo learn from the fact that the single one 
in the story of Aitherne is termed son of Durthacht, 

1 For the first idea of this treatment I am indebted to Mr. Plummer. 
I use Maine or Mane in the singular, and Maini or IMani in the 
plural. The former rliymes witli haili in the Tr/hes and Customs of 
the Hy-Many, ed. O’Donovan (Dublin, 1843), p. 13 ; and in the Bk, oj 
Leinster^ 25G a, with the same word written b(dt, whicli now means 
‘ a place,’ but originally ‘ an enclosed place,’ as in the halbj of Anglo- 
Irish local names like Bally mote, Bally adams, and many more. It is 
a loan-word not to be severed Irom the English hailey^ as in the Old 
Bailey, or Vetus Ballnim, of York as w^ell as London. It was intro- 
duced (probably by the Normans) to South Wales, and is used to this 
day in Glamorgan in the form beili for the enclosure at the back of a 
farm-house. See Du Cange under BalUum^ to which he gives three 
meanings : ‘ propugnaculi species, seu locus palis munitus et circuiu- 
septus;’ also ‘custodia, career, quia locus munitus.’ 
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whose name wc have already met with (p. 142), and that 
the gioup is usually treated as the offspring of Ailill and 
Medb. Accordingly, the brothers always fight against 
the sun -hero Cuchulainn on the Tain.^ Similarly, in 
another story, that of the death of Conaire Mdr (p. 135), 
they figure as the haugliticst of the exiles following the 
lead of the Cyclops Ingcdl on the occiision of his larding 
in Erinn in the night.^ Wliilc the Latin word xeptimamy 
and the Irish sechtmain n)ade out of it, seemed to fix the 
number of the Maini at seven, the early Christians of 
Ireland must have treated the new week after the ana- 
logy of the old ; that is to say, they reckoned it, not as 
seven days, but as eight nights, as the Welsh have also 
done ; and the discrenancy arising from the habit of 
speaking of seven Maini, when they reckoned them eight, 
has led to curious results ; for instance, in the Book of 
ihe Dun. The scribe of that manuscript, at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century or a little earlier, can hav(^ 
had no idea that the Maini had anything to do with the 
week ; but ho gives us, more or less faitlifully, the stories 
of previous generations when that must have been no 
secret. The following are the Maini in the order and 
with the surnames given to them "by him in the Tain : 
(1) Maine 3Iathrenuiil, or M. like his Mother; (2) Maine 
Aihremail, or M. like his Father ; (3) Maine Morgor, or 
M. very Dutiful ; (4) Maine MvigoVy or M, little Duti- 
ful ; (5) Maine mo E})ert, or M. greater than Said ; 

* See the Tain, passim ; but the list of the Maini occurs near the 
beginning, BJc. of the Dun, 55h. 

- The story is ealled Togail Bmdm Da Derga, or the Destruction of 
the Hostel of Da Derga, where Conaire lodged on the night of his 
murder ; the list of the Maini comes, 84 b. 
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(6) Maine Milscothach, or M. of Honey-bloom (7) 
Maine Andoe^ tbe meaning of whose surname I cannot 
find; (8) Maine cotageib Ule^ or M. that contains them 
All. This last name has called forth from the scribe of 
the Tain the explanation that the Maine bearing it par- 
took of the form of his mother Mcdb and of his father 
Ailill, together with the nobility and dignity of both 
combined in his own person; but it fails to meet the 
words used, which are to the ctfect that the last Maine 
contained or comprehended all the others. One cannot 
help seeing in it a case corresponding to that of Woden’s 
ring, which dropped eight others like itself: the last 
Maine contains all the others, as being the boundary and 
limit within which the week was comprised. The only 
other Maine calling for a remark is that called Maine m6 
Egert^ which I interpret, with some diffidence, to have 
meant a Maine that was greater than was said, or greater 
than uttering the name would imply; this is favoured by 
its being set in the fifth place ; for the fifth night would 
just mark the end of the first noinden, or half of the 
nine-night week; and in regarding the week as made 
up of two noindens^ this fifth night would have to be 
reckoned twice ovor,^ namely, as the end of the one 
noinden and the beginning of the other. That, I think, 
is the explanation of the description of this middle Maine. 


^ The scribe identified Mos. 5 ami 6 ; but the group remains eight 
in the Braden, also in Stokes & Windisch’s Ir. Tvjcte, II. ij. 225, where 
Milseoihach is Milhel, ‘ Honey-mouth.' 

2 This is the sort of reckoning, probably, which, applied by the 
Greeks to the last day of the month, gave rise to the term koX vea, 
* old and new.' Compare the Irish ‘ full week between two di'ge/ cr 
termini (]), in Stokes & Windisch's Ir. Texte, II. ij. 211, 219. 
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The importance of this conjecture consists in the fact 
that, in case it prove well founded, it would make the 
name of the fifth Maine such that it can have only be- 
longed to the older week of nine nights, and not to the 
new one of eight. Later in the Tain we com'' across 
a second treatment </f the Maini, for it makes them 
amount to seven after Ciichulainn had slain one of them. ^ 
They appear on another occasion on the W'jsiem bank of 
a ford that had been running blood for a week ; and on 
the day they show themselves there, Cuehulainu ]<arades 
himself on the opposite bank in his Oenach clothes, that 
is to say, those in which he would go to the Oenach or 
Irish ayopa.. His enemies crowd to the river-bank to 
behold him; and the women, including the queen, climb 
on the men’s shoulders to catch a glimpse of him.^ The 
appearance of the Maini together in this story probably 
means the end of the week, and the coming round of the 
day for the market or the fair and the meetings, political 
and other, which took place then ; this is signalized in 
the Tdin by Ciichulainn wearing his gala dross and paus- 
ing for a while from harassing the enemy’s camp. In 
the story of Conairc the Maini are dealt with in a third 
way, differing from both treatments in the Tdin ; for here^ 
Maine m6 Epert is placed at the end, even after the Maine 
that contained all the others, as though the scribe meant 


^ Bk, of ike Dutij 64 /p. 

2 Bk. of the Durij 74?;; Rhys’s Celtic Britain^ p. 65. 

^ Bk. of the Diin^ 84 h, where the passage giving their names runs 
thus: Bdtdr a 7 ^d iarsiw fiallacA batar liallc/m .i. uii. mam aikZ/a // 
medba .7 mane ior cacA hr dib .7 ioroinm ior each inani /.i. mani 
at/iremail .7 m. mkihremail ./ ni. mi 7 igor .7 m. morgor./ .m. and 6 e 
.7 m, milscotac/i .m. cotageib uli .7 m. as / md epert. 

2 B 
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the reader to construe m<f epert to mean that this Maine 
was one over and above the proper reckoning of secht (or 
seven) Maini, with which he had begun the allusion to 
them. If that was his idca,^ I should be inclined to 
tliink that he was mistaken, and that Maine md Epert’ s 
name is to be explained by reference to the nine-night 
week, and the habit of reckoning it as two mindens or 
half-weeks of five nights each.^ 

The Welsh treatment of the new week closely resem- 
bled that already mentioned as Irish; but as the Welsh 
did not borrow the Latin term, they called it tvijUinos, 
that is to say, ‘ a (period of) eight nights.’ This week of 
nominally (;ight nights and seven days might be said to 
consist of seven and a half days, in our sense of the word 
day of hventy-four hours ; and in this form we have a 
most remarkable refiTcncc to it in one of the Welsh 
Triads, -which I must now mention, as it incidentally 
discloses a trace of the older week. The triad in question, 
i. 9.3 = ij. 11, speaks of the Three Horse-loads of the Isle 
of Britain, one of which it describes as borne by Du Moro ^ 
or the Black of IMoro, the horse of Elidyr Mwynvawr, 

1 This, however, could uot ho said of tlic scribe of the Tain in the 
BL of Leinster^ who mentions, at hha, Mane Condmnoepert last, 
though his group consists, owing probably to his carelessness, of only 
six, no mention being made of !M. Anddc or Milscothach. 

2 Possibly other nines in Irish myths arc to be similarly explained 
by means of the ancient week, such as the nine chariots always required 
by Medb on the Tain [Blc.tofihc Dnn^ 56^), and the nine doors of 
the palace called Bruden Da Derga (ib. 916), in which Conaire was 
slain. It may likewise be that the four winged kisses of Aengus, that 
haunted the youths of Erinn (p. 151), were but the four intervals of 
daylight in the Goidelic half-week. 

3 In the Red Booh version (see R. B. Mah, p. 300), this horse is 
calked Du y Moroed, * the Black One of the Seas but the older and 
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said to have carried seven and a half persons on his back 
from I'enllech in the North to Penllech in Mona : they 
were, to Avit, Elidyr and his wife Eurgein; Gwyn da 
Gyued, or White the good Drink-mate, and Gwyn da 
Eeimat.^ a designation of doubtful interpretation; My- 
nach NaAvmon, Elidyr’s counsellor; Petrylew Vynestyr, 
his cup-bcarer ; Aranuagyl, his servant; and Albeinwyn, 
his cook, who swam Avith his hands on the horse’s cnipper: 
it was he that Avas reckoned the half-man in the load. 
It would take too much of our time to discuss all the 
questions which this curious passage suggests, and I 
shall only make a remark on one or two of the names. 
Petrylew Vynestyr means a minister or servant whose 
name was PetryleAV, and this last might bo interpreted 
to moan him of the four lights.- PetryloAV Avas therefore 
the fifth night in the reckoning, that is to say, the last 
night of the first noinden or half-week, as that would be 
the one preceded by four intervals of daylight. The cook 
reckoned as the half-person was the night with which 
the week began, though the triad in its present form 
contemplates this as occupying the last place ; originally, 

less transparent name is Du Moro^ as in the oldest copy of the Triads 
{IJcncjicrt MS, 54, p. 53), or Du March Mttro Oeruedawe, ‘ Black, the 
Itorse of IMoro Oervedawe,’ in the story of Kulliwch {R. B, Mah, 
p. 124), where the rider of the beast is no otlicr than Gwyn ah Nhd. 
The Welsh Moro^ Moroed^ and the French Morois^ are probably names 
of the same mythic place as the Irish Marias^ whence the Tuatha D6 
Danann brought the Undry Cauldron of the Dagda (p. 257) ; the name 
Mureif, borne by a district in the north, given to Urien, also belongs 
here, as I hope to show in my Arthui'ian Legend, 

^ I guess it to stand for an older reading Keimat : the name would 
then mean ^ G. the good Comrade/ 

2 PctnjUio is the reading of the Red Book; most of the other MSS. 
have PrydelatVy Prydclw^ or tlio like, which I cannot explain. 

2b2 
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however, that place must have been reserved for another. 
No less than three of the names seem to refer to the 
nights of the week as the time for eating and carousing ; 
hut one seems to reflect the idea that night cools the 
head and gives room for deliberation and good counsel : 
I allude to Mynach Navmim^ where Mynacli is the Welsh 
for ‘ monk,’ and Naiomon is a word partly derived from 
naw, the Welsh for ‘nine;’ Avhile the remainder of the 
W'ord Nuwmon challenges comparison with the Irish Maine, 
so that Nawmon might be interpreted to mean a Maine 
who was in some way nine or possessed of some ninely 
attribute. This, it will be seen, takes us back beyond 
tho seven and a half of the later week to the nincncss, 
so to say, of the more ancient one. The Christian week 
as a period of eight nights is also represented in tho 
Arthurian romances, namely, by tho eight officers of 
Arthur’s court who acted as his porters and watchmen : 
they are said to have divided the year between them, and 
seven of them served as the subordinates of one of their 
number, who bore a name which suggests comparison 
between him and the Maine that contained the others, 
for he was Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr, ‘Brave Grey of the 
Great Grip.’^ 

So Celtic mythology probably indulged in a hvo-fold 
treatment of the ancient week : it was made either the 
basis of nine distinct personifications of a more.or less uni- 
form character, or else of a single personification with the 
attribute of nine in some way attaching to it. Of the 
former, one may give as an instance the nine porters at 

^ R. B. Mah. p. 245 ; Guest, ij. C ; but in two other passages {R. B. 
Mob. pp. 103, 138 ; Guest, ij. 254, 312) he and his make only five, 
re^iresoiiiing tho half-week. 
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the nine gates of the dark being described as Yspadaden 
Pencawr, ‘Hawthorn chief of Giants,’ in the story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen;^ also the Nine Witches of Glou- 
cester, who, like the brothers Maini, were aided in their 
ravages by their father and mother: it was, however, 
all in vain, as they were vanquished by the hero Peredip-. 
who afterwards completed his military education xmder 
the care of ono of their number.^ We have the same 
idea, with the malignity of the witches replaced by the 
teaching of the muses, incoiqiorated in the nine maidens 
who feed with their breath the fire beneath the Gouldron 
of the Head of Hades (p, 2r56), which is matched in Irish 
by the nine sacred hazels growing over the Well of Wis- 
dom The other treatment is reserved for Maine mac 
Hurthacht, w'ho is not mentioned in company with any 
brothers of his: he was the owner of the brooch on 
which Aitherne set such value, and in that brooch some 
ninely characteristic like that of Woden’s Draupnir may 
bo supposed to have resided. Moreover, the manner in 
which Maine son of Ailill is mentioned by himself in 
the Tdin epic,® would suggest that under that name the 
myth originally contemplated but, one personage, who 
was only multiplied into seven or eight under the influence 
of the Christian week and its Latin name, the lllaino of 
the older treatment being made into a Maine said to 
contain all the others. Irish literature makes mention 
of other Maini, one of whom was styled Maine the G reat, 
and also Maine Muinearaon, or M. of the Eich Neck, as 
O’ Curry has suggested, the surname being explained by 

^ It. B. Mob. p. 118; Guest, ij. 277. 

^ R. B. Mob. pp. 210-1 ; Guest, i. 323; see also i. 369. 

* See more especially pp. 66 67 a, 69 a, of the Bli. of tlui Dun. 
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a statement that he was the first king of Erinn to have 
torques of gold made for wearing round the neck, which 
is in Irish muin in this reference to the gold torques 
or collars, wo have probably the echo of a myth like that 
of Maine mac Durthacht’s brooch. Further, Maine M(5r 
was the mythic ancestor of the Ily-Many,^ whose prince 
was caught by Cuchulainu, on whom he avenged himself 
by adjuring him to find what had happened to the Sons 
of Duel Dermait, a quest which involved the sun-hero in 
a visit to the other Avorld. The name of Ciichulainms 
captive was Echaid llond, or E. of (the) Chains, so called 
from a scA'eii-ouncc chain or thread of gold which formed 
part of his hoad-goar.^ This may bo nigardod as another 
of the treasure's associated Avith the Maiui : Ave have thus 
no loss than three, a brooch, a torque, and a chain, all 
perhaps originally characterized by the number nine in 
the tales to Avhich they belonged. One more' i\Iaine may 
be mentioned; ho is called Maine sou of Fiiall of the 
Nino Hostages.'* Eiall is fabled to have re'igncd over 
Ireland in the fifth century of our era, and te) have con- 
quered llritaiu, France and other lands ; so his is a great 
name in Irish pedigrees, but it is probably edteegether 
mythic, and to be equated with that of the Welsh Neol!-' 

^ See O’Curry, iij. 84, 178, and tlie Fofir A.jM. 3SG8, 3872. 

2 That is to say, the Ui Mainij or De.'-ceiulants of Maine, whoso ter- 
ritory may, roughly speaking, bo said to have consisted of the counties 
of Galway and Kosconimoii. 

3 Stokes & Wmdisch’s Ir, pp. 177, 192; O’Curry, iij. 106. 

^ O’Curry’s Manriers^ &c. ij. 161. 

^ Fully described he is Ne(fl cyn Croc, which seems to mean ‘ ^Teol 
before the Crucifixion;’ the person so called is spoken of as the father 
of a lady, Etiylw, said to have lived for three generations. See the 
story of Kulhwch, R, B. Mab, p. 113; Guest, ij. 212. 
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At any rate his name looks like evidence of the two 
treatments of the nine-night week ; for the nine hostages 
serving as Niall’s distinction i)ossibly referred to the 
nine nights of the ancient week, while they may be sup- 
posed also represented in the single person of ISTiall’s son 
Maine. 

Enough has now been said to suggest that the parallel 
here lies between Woden’s ring and the gold brooch, 
torcpie or chain of Maine, and the (picstion then arises, 
what Maine himself was as a mythological being. It has 
already been shown that his name was associated with 
darkness and night. Let us now see what fresh light 
can bo thrown on his character by a further study of his 
name. To begin, the word Maine^ Mane or Mani, is bodily 
identical with the Momjto of Welsh literature. The 
person so called belonged to Arthur’s court, but his 
character is in no wise thereby defined, as it is one of the 
peculiaiaties of Arthur that he draws his men from all 
the Brythonic cycles of mythology ; but Menyw even in 
Arthur’s service preserved a character and role corre- 
sponding closely to that which might be ascribed to the 
Irish Maine as a personification of darkness and niglit. 
Thus we read that a party of Arthur’s men starting on a 
dangerous quest were ordered by him to be accompanied 
by Menyw, in order that, in case they came to a heathen 
land, Menyw might cast glamour and magic over his com- 
panions, so that they might be seen of nobody while they 
saw everybody.! Menyw is called the son of Teirgwaed, 
a feminine compound meaning Her of the Three Shouts, 
in which we have a reference to the triple division of the 


» R. B. Mah. p. 114-5; Guest, ij. 271-2. 
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working portion of tho day (p. 141), or else, perhaps, of 
time into present, past and future. This looks at first 
sight like a reversal of the Celtic habit of giving darkness 
precedence over light and day ; but had we the myth in 
its original completeness, we should probably find that 
Teirgwaed had as her husband and father of Menyw a 
representative in some form or other of darkness, all 
reference to him being omitted in favour of the matro- 
nymic style of naming certain of the oldest Celtic divi- 
nities. All this is corroborated by the Triads^ treating 
Menyw as one of the three chief magicians and glamour- 
men of the Isle of llritain. 

It was suggested that the nwn in the Welsh Nawmon 
was of the same origin as the Irish name Maine, and 
that is doubtless right, so that Mjjnach Nawmon may be 
rendered tho Monk of the Nine Tricks for Irish proves 
the existence of a Celtic word mow, ‘ a trick,’ from which 
was derived an Irish adjective monach or manach, ‘ tricky 
or dodgy.’ This was applied to a notorious Fomorian 
called Forgall Monach, or Forgall the Tricky, who was an 
adept at magic and shape^shifting. In harmony with a 
very wide-spread kind of tnyth, he lost his life in trying 
to prevent Cuchulainn from carrying away his daughter 
to be his wife. The W^elsh word mynawg corresponding 
to monach^ however, means a courteous or polite person ; 
the difference of meaning looks wide, but it is partly to 
be explained by the fact that the Welsh literature of the 
Middle Ages treats courteousness or good breeding as 

1 i 31, 32, 33, ij. 20, iij. 90. 

* Some of tlio Triad versions have Naamod, wliich would mean, 
‘of nine modes or forms.’ It is not impossible that the original was 
Mynawg Nawiv^on, with the mynawg explained below. 
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knowledge, a polite or courteous person being called dyn 
da ei wylod, or one who is good as to his knowledge, 
which is paralleled in English when a rude -person is 
excused on the ground of his ‘knoising’ no bettor. The 
meanings of these names may, then, be said to centre 
around the ideas of knowledge and trickiness, and these 
admit of being traced in their turn back to the one idea 
of thought or mental activity, which may on the one 
hand result in praiseworthy skill, and on the other in 
ingenuity of the contrary nature. This app>;ars illustrated 
probably by the Welsh word mynawy of a good significa- 
tion, as compared with its derivative mymgan, which may 
be guessed to have had the reverse ; for it is known as 
the name of the father of the death-god Beli the Great, 
the Irish Bile (p. 90). Similarly, Manawydan, a good 
character in Welsli, is matched in Irish by Mananndn, 
represented as a very tiicky druid or magician.^ 

Maine or Meny w was a male personification, but Celtic 
mythology did not confine itself here to that sex, as it 
was in possession also of a female personification regarded 
as of cognate origin and endowed with nine forms ; this 

^ Both names axe of the same origin as ^hose here in question, and 
the whole group is to be referred to the same source as the Irish menma^ 
*mind,’ do-mnmiur^ *T mean, think or believe,’ and other compounds; 
while in English may be mentioned such Avords as mlndy meaning, and 
probably man as the thinking being. Further may bo added such 
instances as Latin meniini, ‘I remember;’ mem, mentis, ‘mind;’ com- 
mentum, ‘a lie;’ moneo, ‘I cause to thhik, I warn:’ Greek, fikvos, 
‘courage, sense;’ gL^vm'ivta, ‘I desire;’ fiefiova, ‘Iwish for;’ /xam?, 
‘ a seer or pro];)het Sanskrit, man, ‘ think manas, ‘ courage, sense or 
mind;’ manman, ‘mind.’ Among the proper names connected with 
this group of words may be mentioned such as Minerva, MiVa>§, Mci/rwp, 
the Sanskrit Manu, and the old German Manaus, mentioned by Tacitus 
in the Germania, 
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served not only — perhaps not chiefly — to represent the 
nine nights of the week, or even the dawns or dusks 
of the same, so much as that which allowed of being 
measured by the limits of the week, that is to say, that 
metaphorical kind of space which we call time, and time 
for the most part contemplated as the bringer of boons 
and the teacher of wisdom. It was a sort of Athene 
j^ith nine forms of b<iauty ; so in the TJltonian cycle of 
^rish tales she is the daughter of king Conchobar, and 
known as Pedelm of the IS’^ine Forms, ^ Avho will come 
under our notice later as she Avho sends her handmaid to 
comfort Crichulainu at night and to give him his bath in 
concealment.^ In Welsh, the nine forms of the mythic 
beauty have been effaced by the blanching hand of obli- 
vion ; but one recognizes her person in the Lady of the 
Fountain who becomes Owein’s wife, after lier handmaid 
Lunet had rescued him from death by givil^ him a 
Gygean ring to conceal him from his ef«Mi6s. In the 
case of Fedelm, the reference to the nine nights of the 
week is involved in the nine forms’ of her beauty, and in 
that of Lunet they are symbd^Uzed by the ring which 
makes its possessor invisible whenever he pleases. The 
rest of the parallel is still more obvious, for Lunet is 
described not only giving Owein refuge and food, but 
also administering to him such services as that of washing 
his head and shaving his beard, ^ somewhat in the same 
way that Athene is represented weaving a peplos for her 
favourite Heracles, or causing springs of warm water to 

^ Some of the spellings suggest ‘ Nino Hearts ' rather than ‘ Nine 
Forms.’ 

® Bk. of the Dun, 57 a; Ek. of Leinster, 58a. 

• iZ. B. Mob. pp. 173-6; Guest, i. 65-9. 
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gush forth from the ground to supply him at the end of 
the day with a refreshing bath.^ The ring associated 
with Lunet become^k some stories a wheel, as, 
instance, in that frowwhich Qwydion’s mistress ^as 
called Arianrhod, or She of the Silver Wheel ; andJIhe 
same conception probably entered into the story whicj? 
made Ciicliulainn’s sister Dechtere the charioteer cf her 
brother, king Conchobar; while in IS’orse literature we 
meet with it in the obscurely mentioned ^ d(.‘ep wheel’ of 
Gefjon (p. 284). 

In those goddesses and others like them, such as "^Juben 
the mother of Cairbre’s children (p. 308), we seem to 
have a grouj) of the mythic beings loosely called dawn- 
god dessc»%!at the location of some of the Celtic ones 
licro in (p^Wn, on an island or peninsula towards the 
west, woul4^|^gest that they at least would be as cor- 
rcctly desigMod dusk-goddesses. Neither dusk, how- 
ever, nor dawn can help us so much to understand their 
nature as their connection with the ancient week and all 
it connoted. This gives, among other things, a very 
pregnant meaning to the intimate gelations between them 
and the Culture Hero, whom the most important versions 
of the myth treat as the father by them of the Sun Ilero^ 
and sometimes of another birth representing darkness 
and night. It may perhiips seem at first sight somewhat 
daring to place Athene in the category of goddesses of 
the kind here discussed ; but I would go further, and add 
that the name of Athene’s Italian counterpart Minerva 
or, as it is less usually written, Menerva^ brings us back 
again to the group of names which have been already 


^ Preller’s Gr. Mythologies^ ij. IGl. 
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touched upon ; for Menerva is supposed to represent an 
early Menczva, derived from the same stem, menes, which 
W||l^ave in the Greek /teVos, geni^ie pivo-w^ ‘ mind, spirit, 
courage,’ Sanskrit manas, gcrnii^^anasas, ,of much the 
same meaning. But such a name as Mcnezva would have 
to became Menem in the early history of the Celtic lan- 
guages still living ; and from that name would be formed 
an adjective Meneiijos^ Menev)a^ Menevjon, ‘relating to 
Memva,’ or the Celtic Minerva; but in later "Welsh all 
these would be cut down to Menyw or Mymjw. The one 
representing the masculine Menevjos is mostly written 
Menytv or 3Iemv, and is the name which has been equated 
with the Irish name Maine; while the feminine would 
seem to have been preserved uncurtuiled f^^^enevia, to 
pass for the Latin name of St. David's, also the 

adjective Meneviensis} while in Welsh it ^gilinostly been 
treated as Mynyw or Menyw? This inditBct evidence to 
a goddess of the name Meneva, corresponding to that 
of Minerva in Latin, would mean that the district around 
St. David’s, the western position of which near the sea 
fits in with other instances, was called after this Celtic 
Minerva, and treated perhaps as in some sense or other 
peculiarly hers. This allusion to Minerva will have pro- 


^ Menevieimmn ejnscoj^o in the Life of St. David, written by Rhygy- 
varch (Ricemarchus) in the twelfth century : see the Lives of the Cam’ 
hro-Brit. SS. (Llandovery, 1853), p. 121. 

2 This is attested by the Welsh name of Old Mynyw (a church in 
the neighbourhood of Aberaeron, in Cardiganshire), which, called Hen 
Fe.nyWy just like the words hen fe^ujWy ‘an old woman,' considerably 
exercises the popular-etymology man, especially when he takes it in 
conjunction 'with the name of a church on the other side of the Teivi, 
called Eglvvys Wrw, which could not help striking him as meaning the 
‘Male Chui^l'.' 
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bably suggested to you the Greek goddess Athene ; hat 
I maj say in passing that one of her Celtic equivalents is 
possibly to be detected in Tlaehtga daughter of Mog 
Euith, both of whom have already been mentioned (p. 2 ). 
Greek religion closely associated Athene with Ilephsestus, 
but Mog Euith’s ability to fly forces us to compare him 
rather with Dmdalus than with Ilepliocstus ; for th() lines 
of classification do not coincide in Greek and Celtic ; and 
if we followed Daedalus further, wo should find that the 
story of his jealousy and murder of a too promising 
nephew and pupil would lead one to compare him Avith 
another Goidelic character, namely, Dian Cecht, who made 
his silver hand for Nuada : this was improved upon by 
the son of Dian Cecht, who was so enraged at being 
excelled, thuS'be slew him.^ It is right, however, to say 
that ancient ichors sometimes went so far as to identify 
Hephaestus with Dmdalus;^ and that Volundr, or the 
Waylan-d Smith of the Norse Edda, combines the charac- 
teristics of both in having lost the use of his feet and 
made himself cfiicient wings.® But to come back to 
Tlaehtga, the comparison with Athene turns on the latter’s 
ever- brandished spear, and the attribute of Tlachtga’s 
attested by her name, which seems* to refer to a gdi^ that 
is to say a gwsum, or spear. It was possibly the geesum 
used in a solemn ceremony of kindling fire in the ancient 
way by friction. 

The question of the original identity with one another 
of the goddesses here alluded to, is too large to be now 


* See O’Curry in the Atlanlis, Vol. iv, p. 1S8 ; Joyce, p. 403. 

* See Preller’s (?r. M>/ik i. 148, ij. 497. 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 173-5. 
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discussed at length, and I will only add a word as to an 
apparent discrepancy between the Celtic and Norse myths 
about the week : the gold ring in the latter belongs to 
the Culture God Woden, and it is to liiin that it is brought 
back from the Helbimprisoncd Haider by Ilermodr, after 
he had travelled nine nights^ in the dark to find his 
brother Baldcr’s place of confinement; whereas in the 
Irish tale the gold brooch is treated as the property of a 
very different kind of being, Maine son of Hurthaeht. 
On the other hand, it is Aitherne, a likeness, however 
distorted, of the Culture Hero, that recovers possession 
of it in the Irish version of the myth, and brings it back 
to Ulster; so that the two accounts may be said to 
amount to the same thing, inasmuch as they both associate 
the week and the alternation of day and pight with the 
action of the Culture Hero. In Hindu myt^logy, Indra 
is represented as daily engaged in bringing back the sun 
and the dawn so as to be seen of men : it is his regular 
work. Hut this very primitive notion is not conspicuous 
in Celtic or in Norse mythology ; it is nevertheless there, 
but buried beneath the debris of sundry metaphors and 
symbolisms ; and it is to be extricated only as a matter 
of inference or interpretation. Even so it is valuable, as 
it serves to strengthen at its weakest point the parallel to 
be drawn between Indra in the East and Gwydion- Woden 
in the West, 


Simrock’s Edda^ p. 318. 
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THE SUN HEKO, 

PAEl L 


Lleu and Lug. 

Feequent allusions have already been made to Llew 
Llawgyffcs, and, in fact, most of his story has been repro- 
duced : it has also been hinted that in him we have a 
nature myth about light. It is, however, of capital 
importance in dealing with the solar mythology of the 
Celts, and especially of the Welsh, to bear in mind that 
the nature myth did not prevent the Solar Hero from 
being regarded as partly of human descent ; a different 
account is some' times implied in Welsh stories, but this 
is far the most fertile, and it takes us back to a pre-Celtic 
and Aryan stage of culture, when it was possible for the 
magician and medicine-man of the tribe to claim the sun 
as his offspring. So we might here call him the Sun- 
man, were it not more in harmony with custom to speak 
of the Sun-god or Solar Hero. In order to establish these 
views, we have now to examine more closely the IffLiaturo 
relating to Llew, and we may begin with the strange 
story of his birth (p, 306), which need not be repeated. 
One of the first things in it to strilce one is young Llew’s 
rapid growth; and the vigour with which he scattered 
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the sheet in which he had been wrapped, invites compa- 
rison with the description of the infant Apollo, Avhom the 
goddesses present bathed in a crystal stream of water as 
soon as he leaped to life. They next proceeded to wra 2 > 
him in a white robe, hne and newly wrought, and to 
place a golden band round his bod)', Avhile one of their 
number touched his lips with nectar and ambrosia. Xo 
sooner had he tasted of the food of the immortals, than he 
burst the bonds of his swaddling clothes and walked forth 
in the fulness of his divinity, while Delos rejoiced and 
bloomed at his birth.^ The same sort of precocious growth 
as in the case of Llew is ascribed to other Celtic personi- 
iieations of the Sun-god, but no less, be it noticed, to 
personifications of darkness. 

One might probably regard the account (p. 240) of 
Llew’s death on the side of his bath as referring origin- 
ally to the sun sotting in the sea ; but there is no occa- 
sion to lay great stress on that, as we have what seems 
to be better evidence of the natui'e myth in the marriage 
of Blodeued to Llew. She was not of the race of men, 
but created from flowers by Gwydion, with the aid of the 
master magician Math ; she was as distinguished for her 
beauty as her classical counterpart, rosy-fingered Eos. 
The dawn represents the transition from the darkness of 
night to the light of day, so that, pictured by the primi- 
tive mind as a lovely damsel, she would be regarded as 
dividing her love between the Sun-god and the princes 
of darkness in the mytliological sense of the term. This 
is what we find in the story of Blodeued : Llew goes 

^ See the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (in Didot’s Homeri Cunnina et 
Cycli Ejnei Reliquiat), lines 119—139. 
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■forth on a journey ; whether walking or riding we are 
not told, hut probably the latter, for he. had been taught 
to ride, as we read of him and his father once proceeding 
on horseback towards Arianrhod’s castle (p. 238j. Be- 
sides, he is known to have had a famous horse '’ailed ^ 
Mchjngan Gamre, or the Steed of Yellow-white Footsteps 
— a most appropriate name fot#the horse of a Sun Hero! 
But to proceed with the story : during his absence from 
home, his wife is visited by another lover, who rests not 
till he has slain Lletv and conquered his domiuions. 
Gwydion brings Llew back to this life, that is, he fetches 
the sun back to illumine the world once more ; and he 
chases the faithless wife across the heavens, and, accord- 
ing to one version, he overtakes her in the lengthening 
shades which the cliffs were spreading over a dark lake ; 
that is, the Dawn has become the Dusk or the Gloaming, 
and he transforms her into an owl, accursed of all the birds 
that love the ligh* of the sun. Here we have a pretty 
parallel to Indra’s daily struggle to recover the sun from 
the powers of darkness, and to his remarkable chase of the 
Dawn when he smashed the wicked woman’s chariot and 
routed her in the sky (p. 299). On the other hand, Llew, 
brought back, is enabled to vanquish and kill his rival 
with a cast of his spear, the only one which the story 
lets him make with his own hand, his father being in the 

^ It B. Mab, p. 306 ; Triads^ ij. 50 ; but i. 94 reads Melyngan 
Mangrc, which seems less correct : it wou’ I mean ^ the Yellow' ’7hite 
One of the Habitation,’ which looks less probable. The triad describes 
the three horses as each a ^ rhodedig farch,’ which can only mean a 
gift horse ; but I know of no legend to throw any light on the term. 
Llew’s ]iorso is also mentioned in the Book of Taliessin, poem xxv. 
(Hkene, ij. 176) as ‘ march tteu Ifetuegin,’ where it is uncertain whether 
ttetuegin applies to the horse or to his owner. 

2c 
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habit qf doing most things for him. If it should hero bo 
objected, that while Indra brings the sun back every 
day, Gwydion is only made to bring Llew back once, 
our answer Avould be, that this has already been met, at 
least in part, and that now its force may be still further 
broken. For, to begin on Irish ground, avc there find 
stories which mention several births of the Sun-god, that 
is to say, the Sun-god’s father and the Sun-god’s son may 
both be termed Sun-gods as well as he. This agrees vrell 
enough with an idea which seems to have oircc been preva- 
lent in Ireland, that an ancestor miglit return in the person 
of one of his descendants. So far as I know, the ancient 
Brythons w(U’c less familiar with the idea of a series of 
Sun-gods than that of a group of them ; not to mention 
that they are found to have less dwdt on the antagonism 
between day and night than that between the summer 
and the winter; but Welsh mythology is nevcrtlreless 
not wholly without a sort of analogue to Indra’s daily 
exploit in bringing back the sun ; tor Llew had a twin- 
brother who reached sudden maturity and rush(.'d off 
into the sea. The nature of that I'leuu'ut became his ; 
he swam about in it like a fish, and never did ,a wave 
break beneath him, Avhence his name Dylan son of th(i 
Billow. lie fell by the spear of the Culture Hero Govan- 
non, Gwydion’s brother the smith ; and his deed came to 
be recorded in a triad ^ as one of the Three nefarious Blows 
of the Isle of Britain. A pathetic touch, associated with 
the muse of Taliessin,^ introduces an iEschylean chorus 
of outraged spectators, consisting 

1 'R. B. Mah. p. 68 ; Guest, iij. 201 ; but it is not to be found in tbe 
ordinary lists of triads. 

* Poem xliij. : see Skene, y. 199. 
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* Of the Wave of Eiinn, of Man, and of the Xorth, 

And of Britain, of comely lio&ts, as the fourth.’ ^ 

Nay, according to another utterance of the same poet,^ 
the wild ’wa\os when they dash against the shore are 
chafing to avenge the death of Dylan. Another v'.viw no 
less romantic is the one still known in tht; Vale of the 
Conwy, that the noise of the waves crowding into tliut 
river is nought but the dying groans of Dylan. Strange 
as it may seem, and in spite of the Mubinogi describing 
Dylan as a big yellow-haired boy, Ihc study of Irish 
parallels leaves one in no doubt that Dylan represents 
darkness, the darkness that hies away to lurk in the sea, 
so that his name of Dylan has become a synonym for that 
of the Ocean. But how, it may be asked, came the sym- 
pathy of the j)oct to be enlisted on the wrong side, and 
Govannoii’s deed to be execrated ? That is a question 
which is not easy to answer to one’s own satisfaction, 
and the best tiling to do is to point out the parallel story 
in Irish. It oc(mrs in that of the war between the 
Tuatha D(S Dauauu and the Fornori when the battle 
of Mag Tured (p. 25B) had been going on for some time, 
the Fornori wondered how th() Tuatha Dd continued to 
be supplied with arms; in order, therefore, to find Ihis 
out and to procure other information about the enemy, 
they sent one of tlxeir young heroes to visit him. The 

^ An Irish instance of the waves of ‘the melancholy main’ hcwail- 
ing a death occurs in the B/c. of Dduder, lc<6a; see also the editor’s 
Iiitrod. p. 4:7a. 

- Poem ix. : see Skene, ij. 145. 

^ The MS. I have consulted is in the British Museum, and is num- 
bered HarJ. 5280 : the portion of the story here in point occurs at 
folio 68a (57 a of an older paging), 

2 c2 
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one chosen belonged by race partly to the Fomori and 
partly to the Tuatha D4 ; he was son of Bres the Fomo- 
rian and Brig daughter of the Dagda, one of the leaders 
of the Tuatha Dd in the war. He was called Euadan, 
and he readily got access to the camp of the Tuatha Dc 
aad visited the forge, where he found their smith Goibniu, 
t^ose name makes in the genitive case Goilnenn^ the 
etymologic and inflectional equivalent of the Welsh Govan- 
non ; he then gives the Fomori a full account of tho 
celerity with which Goibniu and his fellow -artificers 
despatched their work. The Fomori send Euadan back 
with orders to kill the smith ; so Euadan asks Goibniu 
to make him a spear, and the smith complies. Euadan 
receives the spear duly finished ; but just as he was start- 
ing to go away, ho suddenly turned round and limded hi? 
new spear at its maker ; Goibniu was wounded, but not so 
as to prevent his throwing the spear back at Euadan in 
such a way that it sped right through him ; Euadan was 
nevertheless able to reach his friends, when he fell dead 
at his father’s feet in the assembly of the Fomori. His 
mother Brig comes and makes for her son a loud lamen- 
tation, which is specially described as beginning with a 
scream and ending with a wail ; for it was then, we are 
told, that wailing and screaming were heard in Erinn for 
tho first time.^ Such is the story of Euaddn ; and the 
wail and scream, so emphasized in it, refer to the ela- 
borate ‘ keening,’ or peculiar and far-reaching cry which 
used to be raised on the occasion of a death in the family 

^ Harl. 5280, fol. 68 a : Tic Brie 7 cai?2es amarhnad {l)eghis ar ttia 
goilis fodeog Cowud and sin roclos gol 7 ege??^ artos anerinw Is ei din 
anprich sin roairic feit, &c. 
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by Irish women — and Welsh ones also^ — ^in the Middle 
Ages. The statement "that this was the first time the 
‘keen’ was heard, together with the probable allusion in 
the name Euaddn to weeping and mourning, ^ admits of 
our supposing that the death of Euaddn came to bo com- 
pared with that of Abel — a comparison, which, applied 
in like manner to that of Dylan, would serve to explain 
why the Welsh story took a turn unfavourable to the 
reputation of Govannon. In any case, the Irish ver- 
sion proves that the Welsh one is voiy incomplete, and 
makes it highly probable that Dylan was originally re- 
presented acting as a spy or assailant on behalf of the 
enemies of Govannon, when the latter slew him. lie is 
never associated with Math, Gwydion, Llew or Arianrhod, 
after the day of his strange birth, and at the last his 
mourners are the Waves of the British waters, which 
might pass for a happy expression of the poet’s own 
inspiration : in reality it is older and probably an integral 
part of the myth, as is proved by the fact that the Waves 
in the Welsh story take up the place occupied in the 
Irish one by Euaddn’s friends, the Eomori or the mythic 
dwellers of the deep. One of the chief points of interest 
of the story consists for us in the ever-recurring conquest 
of darkness by the Culture Hero and friend of man, in 

^ See R. B. Mah. p. 174; Guest, i. 57. 

^ At first sight Rtuiddn might be thought derived from Ir. ruad, 
‘ red,’ a colour here not more out of place than the yellowness of Ttylan’s 
complexion ; but the name is probably of the same origin as Sanskrit 
rud, ‘ jammern, heulen, weinen ; bcjammern, beweinen;’ rodana, neut. 
‘the act of weeping, tears also the name of the god ifMt/ra,' together 
with Rodasi, sometimes given as the fern, of Rudra. The European 
cognates include among them Latin rudo, ‘ I roar,’ Lith. raddmi, 0. 
Bulg. rydajif, ‘ I weep,’ A. -Sax. reotan, ‘ to weep.' 
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the Indra-like repetition of Govannon’s interference, 
wliicli makes Dylan die every day and as often plunges 
tli(5 sympathixing billows in loud grief. But the defeat 
of darlcnoss means the victory of the sun’s light ; so the 
story of Dylan, in its most modern echo, may be said to 
give the contest that iteration which Gwydion’s action in 
bringing Blew bacik to lift* a second time fails to express. 

This leads us round to whore we 'were before setting 
out on this digression ; we were then occupied with the 
story of Blew, and wo must now say something of his 
Irish counterpart, whom it is impossible not to recognize 
in Bug Bam-fada, or B. of the Bong-hand, though the 
stories about the two seldom coincide ; but that is owing 
in a great measure to the important difference of treat- 
ment, which lets Bug act for himself instead of und(-r 
the mgis of his father, as is mostly the case Avith Blow. 
The Donegal story of Bug’s birth is perhaps the one that 
comes nearest to that of Blew: according to the former ho 
Avas, as it Avill be remembered (p. 314), the son of Mac 
Kineely and Ethnoa, a nanu* more correctly Avritten Etlme, 
with a genitive Elhnenn, also written ELhlcnn (or Ellilcnd ) ; 
so that Bug is not lyifrequcutly called Bug mac Ethlenn, 
with the usual pi’edilection f(n‘ the mother’s name. But 
there is another account of Bug’s origin, Avhich gives 
liirn for father one AA'ho Avould seem to haA^e been himself 
a personification of the sun. llis name was Cian, AA'hich 
appears to bo no other Avord than the Irish adjective 
cian^ ‘far, distant, remote:’ in that case the fitness of 
the name needs no remark, the Sun-god being not unfre- 
quently represented as coming from afar. On the subject 
of Gian’s identity there were different opinions, one of 
which makes him son of Dian Cecht, and says, contrary 
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to the modern version, that Balor betrothed his daughter 
to thu latter during a truce between the Fomori and the 
Tuatha D4 Danann.^ Another story makes Lug’s father 
Oian the son of one Cainte,^ a name whioh may be iden- 
tified with that in stories which mention a Cian son of 
Ailill Aulom;® for Cainte meant a satirist, and Ailillwas 
represented as a poet, there being, in fact, poems extant 
which arc ascribed to himA He was, however, more 
than a poet or satirist, being a form, as the name would 
indicate, of the Celtic Dis, or god of darkness and death. 
His epithet of Aulom or Olom literally meant ‘oar-bare,’ 
which is explained by a story relating ho w on a November 
eve one of the Tuatha Danann goddesses stripped the 
skin and the flesli completely off one of his ears, leaving 
him ever after under that blemish, which she is said to 
have inflicted on him in retaliation for injury and out- 
rage.^ On the othesr hand, ho was possessed of a project- 
ing tooth, the v('no^ from which was irresistible, and he 
is said to have treai&erously planted it in the cheek of a 
step-son of his, when he approached to bid him farewell 
Ailill knew it would kill him within nine days, which 
was his wish. 

Ailill’s wife was called Sadb, and she was a druidess 

1 Harl. ]\TS. 5280, fol. 03 a. In the same MS. 19 a, and in the 
Bk. of the Duiij 124?;, Lug is called son of Conn son of Etliue — Lug 
me Cuind nu'c Et/dc?zd — a pedigree otlierwise unknown to me : possi- 
bly, however, Cuintl came in as Guinn and as a mistake for Coin, the 
gen. of Clan, Then Ethiio would be mother of Cian and gramlmother 
of Lug. 

- Atlantis, iv. 169; Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances, p. 43. 

2 O’Curry, ij. 139, 149; Four Masters, A.D. 241. 

^ O’Curry, ij. 57-8. ^ Bk, of Le hist or, 288a, 

® Ib. 2915, 292a; the Bodley MS. Laud. 610, fol. 9552. 
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given to poetry and divination, that is to say, she Tvas a 
lady of the same class as Arianrhod, who was also a sor- 
ceress.^ ' As she was one day sitting by her husband in 
his chariot, they passed under a thorn which had a good 
crop of sloes on it : she wished to cat of them, and Ailill 
shook the branch into the chariot, so that she had as 
many as she Uked. They returned home, and she gave 
birth to Cian, a smooth, fair, lusty son ; but he had the 
peculiarity that a sort of ridge of skin or caul extended 
over his head from ear to ear, and as he grew, that excres- 
cence also grew. So when he became a man, he did not 
suffer those who shaved him to live to divulge the secret. 
At length ho had a barber who came to his work prepared 
for him, and told him so. Tic undid the covering of 
Gian’s head, and perceived the reason why he had his 
barbers killed ; then he ripped up the abnormal skin on 
his head, whereupon there leaped out a worm, whicli 
sprang quickly to the top of the house, and subsequently 
twisted itself about the point of his 'spear. The barber 
and Ailill wished to have it killed at once, but Sadb, 
fearing lest Cian was fated to have the same span of life 
as the worm, prevailed on her husband to have a place 
made for it, where it should be supplied with plenty to 
eat. The worm then, like Fenri’s Wolf, grew apace, and 
its house had to be enlarged for it ; by the end of the 
year it had a hundred heads, each of which would have 
swallowed a warrior wi^h his arms and all. Such was its 
voracity and the ravages it began to commit, that it created 
consternation, and Ailill obtained Sadb’s consent to kill 
the monster ; so the whole place was set on fire, in the 


See the Taliessin poem, No. 1C; Skene, ij. 159. 
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hope that it would perish iu the flames. It was, howevea*, 
all in vain, for it made its way out of the fire and flew 
westwards, till it reached the dark cave of Ferna, in the 
district of Corcaguiny, the most western part of Kerry. 
There it abode, making the country a desert, so that Finn 
and his men durst not hunt there.^ 

Now the meaning of this hideous tale is perfectly clear: 
Oian represents the light of the sun, and the worm bom 
with him is a personification of darkness and winter. 
The ever-repeated sequence of light and darkness, of 
summer and winter, is here typified in even a more 
remarkable manner than by the birth of Llcw and Dylan 
from the same mother ; and it is curious to notice that 
the story locates the dark cave inhabited by the all- 
devouring worm, in the country with which the name of 
Diarmait is also associated. Had the story reached us 
in a complete and consistent form, we should perhaps 
have been told that Cian was killed by the worm ; but, 
as it happens, we have only another account of his death, 
which brings that event into a sort of connection with the 
story of Cuchulainn. For one evening, as Oian was tra- 
versing the Plain of Murthemne, with which Ciichulainn 
is associated in other stories, he espied the three sons of 
Tuirenn, bis determined foes, Brian, luchair and lucharba. 
So he changed himself into the form of one of the swine 
that he saw not far off, and joined them in rooting the 
ground ; but Brian suspecting this, immediately changed 
his brothers into two fleet hounds, who soon found out 
the druidic pig. Brian then wounded the beast : the 
latter asked to be spared, which was declined} but he 


* Pursuit of Diarmuid, ij. §§ 8 — 8. 
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was permittod to change himself hack into the human 
form, when ho in vain repeated his previous request. 
Then he told his foes that he had outwitted them, as they 
would now have to pay the eric for killing a man and 
not a beast, adding that their arms would betray the deed 
to his son Lug. But Brian said that they Avould use no 
arms, so they began stoning Cian until they liad reduced 
his body to a crushed mass. AVhcii they proceeded to 
bury it, the earth would not retain it ; they tried it six 
times, and the earth cast it up etich time ; but when it 
was buried the scveulh time, it was not east up. Cian 
told Brian before he died that there nevei' had been slain, 
and never rvould be slain, anybody for wLom a greater 
eric woTild liaA'C to be paid than for him : it turned out 
so; for Lug discovered the murderers, and cunningly 
imposed on them, with the approval of the Tuatha Dd 
Danann, an eric which looked a trifle, but was soon found 
to involve the sons of Tuirenn in adventures of unheard- 
of toil and danger, at the close of which they died mise- 
rably of their wounds. The tale is one of the most 
i^ious in Irish literature;^ but another account^ makes 
iiug slay the three with his own hand in Man beyond 
the Sea. Brian and his brothers are sometimes called 
tri dec ddna^ or the three gods of ddn^ that is to say of 
professional skill or talent, as the term ddn is commonly 


^ It is known as the De%th of the Children of Tuirenn, and will be 
found edited, witli an English translation by O’Curry, in the Atlantis, 
Vol. iv. 159, &c. ; sec also an English version in Joyce’s Old Ccltio 
Romances, pp. 37 — 96. 

® Only known to mo from a verse quoted by Keating, p. 12t2. 

* Bk. of Leinster, 10 a; Keating, p. 122; compare Cormac’s Glossary, 
the Stokes-O’Donovan ed. p. 146. 
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interpreted ; I)ut though Brian is represented as a valiant 
warrior and skilled as druid and poet, one fails to see 
why he and his brothers should be assigned a place of 
pre-eminence in this respect above many others of the 
Tuatlia De Danann ; and I should be inclined therefore 
to give the word in connc(*iion with the former, its 
other meaning of destiny or fate,^ and to regard the 
brothers, whoso number three reminds one of Mider’s 
three birds and their cognates (p. 332), as the messengers' ) 
of fate and death. This would explain why they are 
also found mentioned as the three sons of JDanu, the 
goddess of death, from whom the Tuatba De wore col- 
lectively so called. Th(‘y are sometimes further made to 
be ])ar excellence the three gods of the Tuatha Dd, and 
to give that group its common namc,^ whereas the role 
ascribed them in the stories extant fail completely to 
justify such a distinction: this applies to Brian even 
when due account is taken of the wonderful feats attri- 
buted to him as a warrior, engaged in procuring the eric 
he had to pay Lug; and as to his brothers, they are 
associated with him mostly as dummies. Moreover, no 
trace of any such pre-eminence as that here suggested 
can be detected in the oldest story known to us to mention 
Brian, namely, that of Ciichulaiim wooing Erner daughter 
of the Fomorian chief, Forgall Monach. There Brian is 

^ As, for instance, in the Bk. of the Dun, 39a: ‘b(ii indan d6ib 
orba do gabdil/ The Welsh form is i\iwv, ‘talent, genius,’ and com- 
monly ‘the gift of oratory.’ The Welsli and Irish words are nearly 
related to the Latin donum; and it is needless to say that the name of 
the goddess Dunu, genitive Dananri, haj nothing to do with them, 
though something approaching to a confusion of these words may be 
found evidenced in a conjecture repeated by Keating, p. 122, 

^ See this view quoted by Keating, p. 120. 
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coupled with Balor^ as one of the stout henchmen of 
Forgall, and we have to regard him, like Balor, as a 
Fomorian ; but as a messenger of fate and death, it was 
natural to associate him with Danu in her character of 
goddess of death, and it wms also natural that there 
should be hostility between him and Lug, Avho punished 
him for the death of his father Cian.^ 

The eric imposed by Lug on the three brothers com- 
‘ pelled them to procure for him certain fabulous weapons, 
which he should require in a groat battle for which he 
was busily preparing. The story euhemerizes the conflict 
into an important historical struggle ; but in reality the 
antagonistic parties were the powers of evil and darkness 
under the name of the Fomori, or the dwellers in the sea, 
and the Tuatha Danann under the rule of Nuada of 
the Silver Hand, whose connections were of a very dif- 
ferent kind. His subjects were under tribute to the 
Fomori, who oppressed them in various ways, until the 
hero Lug successfully led his host to their attack. But 
one day previous to that event, the Tuatha Danann 
happened to be holding an assembly, when they beheld 
coming towards them Lug and his followers. This is the 
description given of them : “ One young man came in the 


1 Bh. of the Durij 123 c/, where they are called ‘Briow 7 Bolor.’ 

2 A different account from the foregoing of the death of Cian was 
known to the Four Masters, who say that he fell in the year 241 at 
the Battle of Samhain, whiA the learned editor O’Donovan would 
identify with a Qiioe.'Samhia near Bruree in the county of Limerick ; 
but this is quite consistent with the more usual meaning of Samhain 
as the Irish name for Noverabor-eve. A Samhain battle would point 
to a time notoriously inauspicious to Celtic solar heroes, and such a 
conflict might obviously rage at more than one spot and in more than 
one story. 



front of that army, high in command over the rest ; and 
like to the setting sun "was the splendour of his counte- 
nance and his forehead ; and they were not able to look 
in his face from the greatness of its splendour. And 
he was Lugh Lamh-fada, and [his army was] the Fairy 
Cavalcade from the Land of Promise, and his own foster 
brothers, the sons of Manannan.”^ The story-teller Vas 
more correct than he knew in comparing I ug to the sun ; 
and it was the setting of the same lummary that had 
given rise to the myth that Lug was brought up at the 
court of Mauanndn, one of the great chiefs of Fairy-land, 
here called the Laud of Promise. It was thence he was 
sometimes represented coming in the morning, as in this 
instance, and as in the story of Cuchulainn when he 
comes to that hero’s aid. But to return to Lug’s march : 
on the occasion of his approaching the Fomori’s camp 
later in the day, we read in the same story the following 
words.: “ Then arose Breas, the son of Balor, and he said; 
It is a wonder to me that the sun should rise in the west 
to-day, and in the east every other day. It were better 
that it were so, said the druids. What else is it ? said 
he. The radiance of the face of Lugh of the Long Arms, 
said they.” 2 In the protracted conflict which ensued, 
not only were the powers of darkness routed, but Balor 
of the Evil Eye, which it was death to behold, was de- 
spatched by Lug sending a stone from his sling into the 
evil eye, so that it came out right through his head. 
Lug was not only surnamed from his long hands, but he 
was famous for his mighty blows, and his spear became 

1 See O’Curry’s Fate of the Children of Tuireann in the Atlantu^ 
Vol. iv. pp. 160-3 ; also Joyce, p. 38, 

2 Ibid. pp. 176-7. 
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one of the treasures of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann ; nor is it 
necessary to point out the parallelism between his slajang 
of Bal'or and Llew’s transfixing his rival by a cast of his 
spear, which an intervening rock was not enough to stop 
in its fatal course. 

• Before proceeding further, it will be well to say some- 
thing about the names Blow and Lug. The former is 
in point of sound the same word as the Welsh for lion; 
but on looking densely into the passag(\s where the name of 
the Sun-god occurs, it proves to have been originally not 
Llew but Lleu;^ but as medheval spelling did not al- 
ways carefully distinguish the sounds of w, vj and r, it is 
only the assonanccis and rhymes that can be thoroughly 
decisive in this matter. A cou})le of such instances occur 
in a poem in the Book of Taliossin on the other hand, 
the Mabinogi of Math has always Llciv^ except in one 
remarkable place. ^ It will bo remembered ,that when 
Gwydioii suspected that he had found Llew in the form 
of a wounded and wretched eagle on the top of an oak- 
tree, ho sang three versos of poetry to him. at each of 
which the eagle desc(md(‘d a little, so that at last lu^ let 
himself down on (Lvydion’s lap, to he changed by the 


^ Tho dill'c'renco of sound amounts to tln\s : tlio nr in IJcm is soiindod 
like Italian m and .souRwliat liko Cooknoy in ‘down 

town/ wliiJci tli(‘ (>u, in Lira consn.ts upproxiiii.itc'ly of (icrinan e fol 
IowoaI by r.cnnan ?/. 

2 Skene, ij. 158, where tin? instanoos an* ll< (jinihojt, and IJeu, 
hadm, I have noted in the same volume an indecisive Ihv at p. 31^ 
while passages at pp. 17G, 190, 211, make for Lhn or Um. 

^ hut it is worthy of note that wher^ the scribe first came across 
the name he began to write Iteu, though he (uuled l)y making it into 
1to6, that is to say, Llric. 8o one may infer that tlie MS. before him 
read either Ilea or [lev : see R. B. Mab, p. 71, and od.s note, p. 312. 
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touch, of his wand into his former shape. Now the scribe 
of the Mabinogi gives these verses in a very confused 
orthography, clearly leaving it to be seen, as he does 
also in other parts of the tale, that he was copying from 
an old manuscript which he did not ahvays understand. 
When restored to what must have apj-royimately been 
their original form, they require us to read not Llow but 
Llcic, and they would then run somewhat as h'llow's 
1 . 

T)ar a dyf y rwng deulynn, j An oak grows between two lakes ; 

Goi'dofryeli awyr a glynn : I Blac.k ard speckled ai’(' sky and glen : 

Oiii dywoilaf i eii, | If my speech he not untrue, 

Eulodeu Lieu pan y\v hynn. I Here are the members of Lieu. 

2 . 

Dar a dyf yn ardfaes An oak grows in a ploughed field — 

Nis gwlych gwlaw nis mwv Ivain wets it not nor heat melts it more ; 

tawd tes Xino score jiangs Lave been endured 

Naw ugoin angerd a horthos Jn its top by Lieu Llawgyffes. 

Yn y blacn Lieu Llawgyffe.s 

3 . 

I)ar a dyf* dan anwaerct j An oak grows below the slope; 

Mirein nif'dr I’ni i welot A fair hit that I should see hini- 

Oni dywettaf i eu If my speech be not untrue, 

Ef dydaw Lieu i’m harllet Lieu will come to my lap. 

^ The manuscript reads : ‘ Dar a dyf y r^nig deu lenn. gf)rduwrycb 
awyr a glen, ony dywetaf i cii oulodeu. Ile6 pan y6 liynn.^ ‘Dar u 
dyf yn ard naes. nys g61ych gla6. nys m6 y ta6d. na6 ugoin angerd 
a borthes. yn y blaen lle6 lla6 gyhes.’ ‘Dar a dyf dan anwaeret. 
mirein medur ym ywet. ony dywedaf i ef. dyda6 lle6 yni harffet.^ 
See tlic li. B. Mah. pp. 78-9. Le7m for ////z?/, and f/lm for (jlf/fm, show 
the same fashion of spelling as lies for Bhf/s on a highly ^ornamented 
cross at Llantwit, wliich can hardly be later than the 11th c('ntury : 
see Hubnor's Inscriptioncs Brit. ChristkvKVy Ho. 63, and Westwood’s 
Lapidarium Wallim, p. 11, plate 5. The 07( of onlodoM, for later 
eMlodeu, more usually written aelodeu^ ‘ limbs, members,’ must date, if 
my translation be right, from the spelling of Old Welsh in the technical 
sense of the term, let us say of the Oth or 10th century. 
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The place referred to in these verses was beyond doubt 
hard by the dcu-lynn^ or two lakes near Bala Deulyn, in 
the A’alley of Nantlie in Carnarvonshire. The old pro- 
nunciation of the name Nanttte was Nantlteu, meaning 
Nant-Lleu, the Valley or Glenn of Lieu; but when it 
came to be pronounced as a single wo^d accented on the 
first syllable, the u was liable to be dropped off, as in 
"^other words ; compare bore for boreu, ‘ morning,’ and ycle 
for geleu^ ‘ a leech ; ’ but we need not rely on this alone, 
for there is evidence ready to hand in one of the Verses 
of the Graves, which, reduced to a consistent spelling, 
runs thus : ^ 

Y bod yngortliir Nantlteu The grave in the upland of Nanttte, 

Ni \V 3 'r neb i gynnedfeu Nobody knows its properties : 

Mabon fab Modron gleu It is Mabori’s, the swift son of Modron. -if 

The scribe of the Mabinogi makes the valley called after 
Lieu into Kant y Llcw, ‘ the Lion’s Glen,’ as he was led 
to do so by his habit of making Lieu’s name into Llew, 
and confirmed in his error by misinterpreting the Nantllev 
or Nantlleu of the manuscript he had before him. This 
incidentally proves that he had no personal acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood of Snowdon ; and the same want 
of familiarity with North Wales is suggested by his once 
making into Ctjnuoael the Ffestiniog river Cynvael, now 
called the Kynval, in Merioneth.^ From the same lack 
of acquaintance with the district, he wrote also Dinilcf® 

^ Published in the Myvyrian Arch, of Wales, VoL i. 78, where it 
is printed as follows : 

‘ Y Bed yngorthir Nanllau 
Ny uyr neb y gynneddfeu 
Mabon vab Modron glau/ 

• K B, Mab. p. 74. » E. B. Mab, p. 71. 
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for Dintteii, of which more anon. All this is by no moans 
to he wondered at, as the scribe was most likely a native 
of South "Wales ; at any rate, the Eod Book was probably 
written at the monastery of Strata Florida, in north Car- 
diganshire, and one at least of the scribes had a native’s 
acquaintance with Aberystwyth and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood.^ It is not altogether improbable that *ho 
change of the name Lieu into Llew, which cannot be 
phonologically accounted for, was similarly originated by 
the mistake of some scribe or story-tePer who was a 
stranger to the district where the hero’s name was fami- 
liar. Once the example was set, the name Blew, as 
coinciding wdth flew, meaning a lion, might be expected 
to hold its own ground against the older name Lieu, which 
either conveyed no sense to the story-teller’s mind, or no 
sense that struck him or his listeners as fitting the cha- 
racter of his hero, such as they would conceive it to have 
been. 

But whatever the time and the cause of the change of 
Lieu’s name to Blew may have been, it exercised some 
influence on one of the stories about the Sun-god, as it 
helped to give its form to a portion of the romance of 
Owein ab Urien, whom we have to mention later as play- 
ing a role corresponding in several respects to that of 
Cdchulainn. Owein, in the course of his wanderings 
near the utmost limits of the inhabited world, happened 
to pass near a wood, when he heard a loud howl proceed- 
ing from it. On hearing it repeated he di’cw near, and 
found a great knoll in the wood, and in the side of the 


1 I allude more especially to tlio entry under the year 1113 in Bnd 
y Tywysogion (London, 1860), pp. 130-3. 

2 D 
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kfloll a grey rock with a cleft in it. In the cleft there 
was a serpent, and close by a pure white ^ lion that wished 
to pass, but the serpent would dart at him to bite him. 
Owein, judging the lion the nobler animal, approached, 
and quickly cut the reptile in two with his sword, where- 
upon the lion followed him, as it were a greyhound. At 
the approach of night the grateful beast went out to 
hunt for him, and brought back a fine roebuck, which 
Owein cooked and duly divided between him and the 
lioitf Whenever Owein fought afterwards and was likely 
to be hard pressed, the lion would como to his rescue 
and kill his antagonists; nothing could prevent him. 
On one o(;casion he was shut up within the high w'alls 
of a castle, while Owein was to nght a duel outside with 
a brutal giant who devoured men and women; but it 
was not long ere the lion got on the battlement^ and 
leaped down to deal Owein’s antagonist a fi^tal wound. 
Anoth(;r time the lion was confined in a stone prison, 
while Owein fought against two men who were likely to 
give him trouble, and the beast never rested till ho forced 
his way out and killed both.^ Some would say that the 
lion was a proper representative of the sun, and the scr})cnt 
of darkness, which may do for countries where the lion 
is at home; but that the Welsh tale should have fixed 
on that particular brute form, is due partly, if not wholly, 
to the name Llcw and its ordinary meaning of ‘lion.’ 


^ See the R. B. ^lah. p. 186, where it will bo seen that the MS. 
calls the liou pvrda^ ‘purely black but the old(3r MS., called l^liy. 
derch’s White Hook (in the lleiipjwrt Collection), col. •234, calls the 
beast purdyu^ or purely white, wdiicli is mythologically iloublleb:: more 
correct. 

2 i?. B, Mah, pp. 186—191; Guest, i. 75-81. 
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The story, shaped accordingly, reached the Continentj 
and ’.^as elaborated into a romance called the Clievalier 
an Lipn, the oldest edition of which is ascribed to Chres- 
tien de Troyes, who lived in the twelfth century : it be- 
came popular also in Germany, and reached Scandinavia. 

Why a wild beast of any kind should have been intro- 
duced into the story of Owein, especially as it would 
seem to disturb the symmetry of the myth, Is a (piestion 
of some difficulty, reaching beyond the influence of the 
name Llew. For a little before Owein came across the 
white lion, he had been avoiding the haunts of men and 
living with wild beasts. Ho had in fact been like one 
of them, and his body had become covered Avith hair like 
theirs. Now this is an incident which has its parallel in 
the madness of Cuchulainn,?.and in the pretended dumb- 
ness of Poredur when he avoids the abodes of Christians ; 
and it belongs to the hero as a form of the Sun-god, so 
that to introduce the Sun-god in the form of a wild beast 
as well would seem to be dp trap. To this it might per- 
haps bo ansAvered, that it is useless to expect thorough 
consistency in such matters; and one might oven quote 
as a kind of parallel the case, to be mentioned later, of 
a horse of the Irish Sun Hero, Conall Cornacli, follow- 
ing him to fight with his teeth on behalf of his master. 
But possibly the story of Cian offers a better parallel, 
when it represents him taking advantage of some swine 
he saAV not far off on the plain, to change himself to the 
form that was theirs ; and the story of Owein senos to us 
to suggest that originally it made OAvein himself become 
a beast, and not simply very like one. The strangeness 
of a story representing the same individual as a Imight 
and as a Avild beast successively, would be eliminated by 

2 D 2 
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placing the beast by the side of the knight as his com- 
panion and ally. Add to these sundry points of contact 
between the stories mentioned, the verse cited as placing 
the grave of Mabon, the Welsh equivalent of the Apollo 
Maponos of the Celts of antiquity (pp. 21, 27-9) at 
l^antlle, where Lieu was at last discovered by Gwydion, 
and one will hardly bo able to avoid concluding, that w'o 
here have related stories, handed down to us in a frag- 
mentary form whieh leaves it impossible to ascertain in 
what exact way they wore related to one another. At 
the point which we have reached, one of the chief things 
wanting is evidence that Owein was at any time called 
Llew or Lieu. We have evidence, on the other hand, 
that lieu was represented as a wild beast ; in fact, that 
is the only form with which he is invested by the folk-lore 
of modern Snowdonia. The following is the substance 
of what I have been able to learn about him : — 

The road from Carnarvon to the romantic village of 
Bc'dgclort passes pretty close to a lake called 14^ y 
Gadair, the Lake of the Scat ; and there is a story cur- 
rent in that part of the country that a long while ago a 
little knoll between the lake and the ro^ w'as the seat of 
a stongc beast called the Aiimrychin^ or the Gold-bristle: 
in fact, the name of the lake in full is explained to h,ave 
been Lhjn Gadair yr Aurwrychyn, ‘ the Lake of the Gold- 
bristle’s Seat.’ He is said to have been in form some- 
what like an ox ; but he was covered with gold bristles, 
and he appeared one mass of brilliant gold, so that when 
the sun shone on him nobody could look at him. One 
day, however, a hunter’s hounds, chasing the red deer, 
came across Gold-bristle and pursued him across through 
the pass called Drws y Coed, which opens into the 
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]Sra7ttfte valley, and caught him near Bala Deulyn. As 
the dogs were killing him, he gave a cry which made 
the hills resound, and from this ilef or cry the valley 
received its name of Is ant-tie^ that is to say,' Nantite.^ 
On this I have two or thra® remarks to maS^ : the 
bristles of the Aurwrychyn remind one of Cian"^!!? his 
brute form : and the mention of the dying ttef or cry 
may be regarded as an addition to explain tin' place- 
name Nanttfe, but the correct analysis of that word 
is into Nant-Lleu, that is to say, the Glen of Ideu^ 
Phonologically, however, both explanations would fit 
alike, as Nant-ifef, as well as Nant-tteu, would be cur- 
tailed to Nant-lte when the accent fixed itself on the 
first syllable. Lastly, the coincidence which makes the 
beast die in where also Gwydion discovered 

his son Lieu in t|||pi||rni of an eagle, makes it probable 
that the proper of the beast in gold bristles was 

originally no other^^tn that of Lieu. 

As we have been mought to the Eantlfe valley, let us 
follow the river which flows from the lakes in the direc- 
tion contrary to that taken by Gwydion when searching 
for Lieu (p. 240) : this stream is called the Llyvni, and 
it reaches the sea some distance west of the western 
mouth of the Menai ; and between the latter and the 


^ The author is indebted for this to the BrytUon (published at 
Treinadoc) for the year 1861, p. 252, and to Mrs* Khys’ memory, for 
when she was a child she often heard talk of the Auricnjcltyn as a 
grand extinct animal at which no man could gaze on account of Iiis 
mass of gold bristles. The beast was so wild that nobody could get 
near him. He used to cross the mountains from Cwmglas (between 
Llanberis and the Pass) to Kanttte, where he. w’as at last caught ; but 
ehc has never heard anything said of his death- 
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mouth of tho Ll 3 rvTii is the huge artificial mound called 
Dinas Din ho, Avhich dates probably before the Eoman 
occupation, the Homans being supposed to have made 
use of it. Its future seems to be gradual demolition by 
the waves of the Irish Sjj^nless it is to experience the 
still worse misfortune of t>eing desecrated by the builders 
of so-called watering-places. It was at Dinas Dinho 
that Lieu spent a part of his bo)diood ; and in a poem in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (p. 272) it is called caer 
Mev a gwidion^ or the Fortress of Lieu and Gwydion. 
The present name, Dinas Dinhe, is tautological, and means 
literally ‘the City of Lieu’s Town;’ the word dhi^ ‘a 
town or fortress,’ having become obsolete, has hero boon 
explained by prefixing its synonymous thn-ivative dinaSy 
‘a town or city.’^ The reasons fgit going into these 
details will appear presently; suij||^t for the i)resent 
to recall the statement that Dint^^ljfeinds for an older 
Dinheu derived from Lieu’s nam(^^nd meaning Lieu’s 
town. This is proved by various facts ; among others, 
it is indirectly proved by the Dinltef of the scribe of tho 
Mabinogi of Math, as already hinted ; also by one of the 
Stanzas of the Graves, which places the grave of Gwydion 


Skene, ij. 

2 Ollier old ii.'inies hav’-o occasionally been treatotl in tlic sanio way: 
thus tlio woid /rc/j ‘town/ is soiii(;lini(‘s substituted for dut, as in the 
case of DiMneircMion, which has become Tro'meircliion, near Si. Asaph 
in tlio Vale of Clwyd ; and similarly the mythic town of Arianiliod is 
no longer spoken of in Arvon as Cacr Ariaarlwd, l)ut as Trd Ga'r ^An- 
ihrod. See tho CymmrodoT^ vi. 163, wlicro other forms are also men- 
tioned : \Auihr()d stands for tho latter part oi Aidairrhod, with a th 
inserted betweii n — ?7?, as in pettrhyn, ctjnrlion, pronounced pcntlmjn 
and cy nth run in AVales, while in S. AVales they become and 

cyrldi'oju Jb'or tho case of Carmarthen, see p. 160. 
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in Mors^a Dintteu,^ or the Marsh of Dinften. But we 
have evidence that the shorter form Dinfle was also 
used, especially in the spoken languages, as early as the 
thirteenth century.^ It is interesting to add that theye 
was another Dinlte, called in Hie Eed Book, where it ’s 
mentioned, Dintto Ureconn,^ which meant the TTricOnian 
or Wrekin Dintte, in the present county of Salop; the 
longer name served to distinguish it from the one 
Arvon. ■ 

Such are some of the facts connected with the history, 
of the name Llew^ which has been traced to the older 
form Lieu. The next step is to ascertain how this latter 
stands with regard to the Irish Luff, genitive Loga. 
Enough is knoAvn of the laws of phonology obtaining in 
the Welsh ailft Irish languages respectively, to leave us 
practically in no 4tobt as to the identity of the two 
names,^ Treating and Lug henceforth as one and 
^ 

^ The lines in point will be found printed in the Myvyrian Arch, of 
Wales, i. 78 j but, as tliey there stand they look exceedingly corrupt, 
Pintteu having been printed Diiihen, which can only be explained as 
here suggested. 

2 For the name occurs with English thl for Welsh tt in the Record 
of Carmirvon (Record Oifice, 1838), where the Villa de Dynthle occurs 
more than once, pp. 20, 21, 22, 24. 

^ Red Book, col. 1047 ; Skene, ij. 288; Rhys, Celtic Britain^, p. 314. 

There are other instances of Irish ug or og being represented by 
eu in mcdiieval Welsh, such as the case of the Welsh wovi meu (in 
nmi-dwy, ‘ a hermit,^ literally servus Dei ) as compared with the Irish 
mug, genitive moga, ‘a slave.’ Compare also the Latin pugillares, 
‘writing tablets,’ which yielded Old Welsh ponllor-nwr, glossing 
larem pay in am (Stokes’ Capella Glosses in Kuhn’s Beitmgc, vij. 393), 
together with which occurs in a poem in the Bk. ofTaliessm 

in the sense of ‘books’ (Skene, ij. 141). In Old Welsh, og seems to 
have occasionally been thus made into ou (later eu and au) much in 
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the same name, we have next to try to ascertain its ori- 
ginal meaning. It is unfortunate that Irish literature is 
not known to shed any light on this point, excepting 
that one vocabulary^ gives it as meaning a hero; that, 
however, looks too much«like a mere guess based on the 
stories about Lug. So we have to fall back on Welsh, 
which supplies related forms in the words lleu-ad, ‘a 
luminary, a moon;’ lleu-fer (also llcu-er\ ‘a luminarj', 
a light;’ llcw->ich, ‘a light, or lighting;’ llcioych-u, ‘to 
shinev’ Nay, lieu itself occurs as an appellative meaning 
light, as, for example, in the Book of Ancurin,^ a manu- 
script supposed to be of the thirteenth or the beginning 
oM'he fourteenth century, Avherc wo meet with the term 
lieu hahir, used of rush-lights or the light derived from 
the rushes used for lighting, which are in rttodern Welsh 
called fohwyr? The term lieu hahir also occurs in a 
poem^ ascribed to Kyndelw, a ,gpet of the tAvelfth 
century ; but the fact that wo have Co go so far back for 
instances of the word lleu^ and then only to find it in the 
single combination lieu labir, only serves to show that it 


llie same way that English has made ‘sorrow,’ ‘tallow,* ‘morrow,’ out 
of older forms corresponding to the German soriji talg and ynorg-^ 
For rnoi’e about tho phonology of the change in question, see my Lpc\ 
on Welsh FhiV- pp.^66, G7, 412. 

^ O’Eavoron in Stokes’ Three Irish Gh^saries, p. 103. O’Eeilly’s 
Pictionary gives Logh the meanings of ‘God, fire, ethereal spirits, a 
loosing, dissolving, untying.* ^ 

2 Skene, ij. 60. 

® The rush is peeled almost completely and then dipped in tallow, 
and this forms a common means of lighting rustic homes in Wales. 

^ See the Red Booh, cols. 1165-9; the poem has been published by 
me in the Montgomeryshire Collections issued by the Powys-land Club^ 
VoL xL p. 171-8 : see more especially pp. 171, 177. 
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h^s long since become obsolete, or at any rate of very 
rare occurrence. The point of chief importance to us is 
the fact that lieu meant light, and that there is no reason 
to suppose the name Lieu to be of a dilferent origin from 
the appellative ; we are at liberty also to suppose that the 
Irish Luff meant light, and thus we arrHe at a significa 
tion of the. name, which exactly describes the Sun-god, 
whom we have identified under these appellations. ■ 

The widely speead Celt oi Leg. 

We now pass on from the names of the Sun-god to the 
widely spread cult of which he was the object in all Celtic 
lands. In Ireland there were groat meetings, which con- 
stituted fairs and feasts, associated with Lug, and called 
Lugnassad after him. The chief day for these was Lam- 
mas-day, or the first of August, and the most celebrated 
of them used to be held at Tailltin^ (p. 148), in Meath. 
The story of the institution of the fair is thus told by the 
Irish historian Keating : “ Lugh Lamhfhada son of Cian 
.... took the kingship of Erinn for forty years. It is 
this Lugh that first instituted the fair of Tailltin, as an 
annual commemoration of Tailltiu, daughter of Maghmdi', 
that is to say, the king of Spain ; and she was wife to 
Eochaidh mac Eire, last king of the Fir Bolg ; she was 
afterwards wife to Eochaidh Gharbh, son of Duach Dali 
and chief of the Tuatha Dd Danann. It is by this 
woman that Lugh Lamhfhada was, fostered and educated, 
until he was fit to bear arms. It is as a commemoration 
of honour to her that Lugh instituted the games of the 

^ Tho Irish name is Tailltiu, gen. Taillten, acc. and dative TailUin, 
It is Anglicized Teltown, tho name of a place where the remains of a 
rith exist near tho Boyne. Cancel an n in Tailltinn, p. 148. 
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fair of Tailltin, a fortnight before Lammas and a fortnight 
after, in imitation of the gamhs called Olympic ; and it is 
from this commemoration which Liigh made, that the name 
Lugnasadh is given to the first day or calends of August, 
that is to say, Lugh’s nasadh or commemoration.”^ This 
is in harmony with what is briefly said in Cormac’s Glos- 
sary : “ Lfignasad, i.o. a commemorating game or fair, 
thereto is the name nasad, i.e. a festival or game of Lugh 
mac Ethne or Ethlcnn, wliicli was celebrated by him in 
the beginning of autumn.” - 

Those passages do not quite satisfactorily explain the 
meaning of the word nassad; but lot that pass for the pre- 
sgpt, and let us add that O’Chrrry in mentioning this legend 
hays that Lug buried his nurse in a j)lain in the present 
barony of Kells, in the county of jMcath ; that he raised 
over her a large artificial hill or sepulchral mound, which 
remains to this day ; that ho ordered thi're a commemora- 
tive festival, with game's and sports after the fashion of 
other countries, to bo held in her honour for ever, and that 
they were continued down to the ninth century.® The 
games alluded to consisted of a variety of manly sports 
and contests, but or^e of their chief characte i^t ics was 
horse-racing, which reminds one of the racinj^ear the 
tomb of Patroclus, for which Achilles provided rich prizes.'^ 
A fair which appears to have been of the same nature 
used to bo held on tho calends of August also at Cruachan, 
a place mentioned in •connection with Ailill and Medb 
(p. 330); but little is known about the fair there. A 

^ Keating, pp. 12G-9. 

2 Connac’s Glossari/ (Stokos-O’Donovan eel.), p. 99, 

* Manners^ &c. ij. 148 ; MS, Mat p. 287. 

* Iliad, xxiij. 255 — 270. 
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tliird fair was held triennially at Carman, now called 
"Wexford; and its time was likewise the first day of 
August. The stories about its iustitution vary consider- 
ably, and offer some difficulty of interpretation in as far 
as regards their mythological meaning but, like the 
Tailltin fair, it is represented as commemorative of a 
deceased person, and as having been established affer the 
demons of blight and blast had been overcome. It was 
considered an institution of great importance, and among , 
the blessings promised to the men of Leinster from hold- 
ing it and duly celebrating the established games, wero’ 
plenty of corn, fruit and milk, abundance of fish in their 
lakes and rivers, domestic prosperity, and immunity from 
the yoke of any other province. On the other hand, the 
evils to follow from the neglect of this institution were to 
be failure and early greyness on them and their kings. 

It is not very evident why the stories about the in- 
stitution of these fairs should give them a funereal 
interpretation; but it is worth while mentioning that 
both Tailltin and Cruachan are mentioned as among 
the chief burial-places in pagan Erinn;^ and Carman is 
also alluded to as a cemetery.® Moreover, Lug, as we 
have already seen (p. 397), was, when he came, supposed 
to arrive from the other world, and to be followed by a 
fairy train consisting of the sons of Mananniln mac Lir- 
We come next to the association of Lug’s name with the 
fair ; for this there was a special jeason : it has affeady 
been stated tliat the Lugnassad corresponded in the calen- 
dar to the English Lammas — a word which was in A.- 
Saxon hldfmwssc, that is, loaf- mass or bread- mass, so 

^ See O’Cuny, ij. 38 — 47, iij. 527-47; also Bk. of Leinster, 216. 

* Bk. of the Dun, 386, 39a, 61a. * Bk. of Leinster, 216a. 
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named as a mass or feast of thanksgiving for the first- 
fruits of the corn-liarv’est. That feast ‘seems to have 
been observed -with bread of new wheat, and therefore in. 
some parts of England, and even in some near Oxford, 
the tenants are bound to bring in wheat of that year to 
their lord, on or before the first of August,’ a day other- 
wise called the Chile of August.^ In Germany, a loaf of 
bread had to be given to the shepherd who kept one’s 
eattle.2 The Church has assigned the day to St, Peter 
ad Vincula, which supplies no key to the choice of the 
day in Teutonic lands as a sort of feast of first-fruits ; 
so we seem to be at liberty to regard the latter as having 
come down from pagan times, which enables us to un- 
derstand the Irish account of the institution of the fairs 
and meetings held on that day. Thus if we go into the 
story of the fair of Carman, wo are left in no doubt as to 
the character of the mythic beings whose power had been 
brought to an end at the time dedicated to that fair : 
they may be said to have represented the blighting 
chills and fogs that assert their baneful influence on the 
farmer’s crops. To overcome these and other hurtful 
forces of the same kind, the prolonged presence of the 
:Sun-god was essential, in order to briijg^the com to 
maturity. Why Lug should have madUl^he feast for 
Tailltiu does not at first sight appear; bullet us see 
what can be made out of her. She is strangely described® 


^ This is the substance of a part of a note by Thos. Hearn e in his 
edition of Robert of Gloucester's Chronicles (Oxford, 1724), p. 679. 

2 See I/eo’s Ancjelsckhsisches Glossar (Haile, 1877), s. v. hlclfmoesse^ 
col 543. 

® In the Booh of Leinstery 9 a, 200 which is followed in this mat- 
ter by Keating. 
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as daughter of Mag Mor, Idng of Spain : now Mag Mdr^ 
means the Great riain, one of the- names for the other 
world, which is corroborated by the allusion to Spain, 
another of the Irish aliases for Hades (p, 90) ; and in 
the story that she was first the wife of the king of the 
Fir Bolg, and then cf that of the Tuatha !)(?, wo have^an 
indication that she belonged to the class of dawn and 
dusk goddesses ; at one time she was the consort of a 
dark being, and at another of a bright one, while the 
Sun-god was her foster-child, which recalls the fostering 
of Lieu by a nurse at Dinas Dinttc or some adjacent spot 
near the sea. That this is the way to regard Tailltiii 
is proved by a story attributing to her the action of clear- 
ing a forest and of tliickly covering it within the year 
with clover blossom.^ This, at the same time that it helps 
us to understand the propriety of associating her with an 
agricultural feast, recalls the Welsh myth of Olwen and 
the white trefoils that sprang up wherever she set her 
foot.^ Both Olwen and Ihilltiu were of the number 
of the goddesses of dawn and dusk — a class of divini- 
ties, however, much loss differentiated on Celtic than on 
classic ground. Thus in the present mstance I should 
claim for comparison both Aphrodite and Athene ; the 
former, because wherever she walked on landing in her 
favourite Cyprus, she likewise made roses bloom and 

^ It is called Mag Mor an Aonaig^ ‘ the Great Plain of the Assembly 
or the Fair/ on ■which the Foraori are attacked by Lug, accenting to 
one of the stories about his doings : see the AUantUy iv. 178-9. Simi- 
larly, Bres, when driven from the kingship and seeking the aid of his 
Fomorian kindred, found the latter with their king, his father, holding 
a great assembly on a Mag M6r: see the ]\IS. Harl. 5280, ful. C4&, 

^ BJl of Leinster^ 9 a : see also 200 h 

* i?. B. Mah. p. 117; Guest ij. 276. 
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green pastures grow, and the latter as occupying the 
foremost place at the Panathenma, just as Tailltiu did 
at the Lugnassad, there being reasons, to be mentioned 
later, u'hy one should identify the Celtic and the Greek 
feasts unth one another. Such lines of ditference as that 
drawn betw'een Aphrodite and Athene, or between cither 
and such a goddess, for example, as rosy-fingered Eos, 
is very rudimentary in Celtic ; and in that respect Celtic 
mythology appears to have retained a more ancient and 
rudimentary form. 

In the above-mentioned stories, the Lugnassad feasts 
and fairs are described as established in honour of the 
dead, one by Lug himself and the other by the Tuatha 
De Danann. But there is a different account in one of 
the manuscripts till recently in the possession of Lord 
Ashburnham, where one meets with an instance of those 
quaint explanations of place-names so characteristic ot 
old Irish literature. It is to the following effect ; “ The 
Eofusc of the Great Feast which I mentioned, that is 
Taillne. It is here that Lug Scimaig' proceeded to make 
the great feast for Lug mac Ethh'nn for his entertain- 
ment after the battle of Mag Tured ; for this wns his 
wedding of the kingship, since the Tuatha Dd Danann 
made the aforesaid Lug king after the death of Huada. 
As to the place Avhere the refuse wais thrown, a great 

1 Seiwaig looks like llic genitive of a word scimaeJt; but in the 
MS. Had. 5280, fol. 21 h, ,it is written nclmfiig, with a mark of un- 
defined contraction over the m. Another form occurs in the BL of 
iciBstc, which identifies this Lug with Lug mac Ethloun; sec lit) 
and the top margin, which has the following verses ; 

Cermait mac i»i dagdai de rageogain lug sciemaiage. 

bahara broin for sin inaig aflaith echacA ollalhir. 

‘For sin maig’ is glossed ‘.i. for brug maid [injdoc.’ 
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knoll "was made of it : this was Lthonccforth] its name, 
the Knoll of the Great Feast, or the Refuse of the Great 
Banquet, that is to say, Taillne, at the present day.”^ 
The way iif which Lug’s personality is doubled in this 
story is remarkable ; and it is possible that in the vocable 
Taillne we have a name nearly related to that of Taill- 
tin;^ while the festivities of the Lugnassad are probably 
referred, to in the allusion to the great feast made by 
Lug for Lug as a reward for his victory over the powers 
of darkness in the great mythical battle of Mag Turod. 
Further, the mention of his assumption of sovereignty 
as his act of wedding or marrying the kingdom is 
curious, and leads to a further examination of the term 
Lugnassad. It is probable that nassad did not mean either 
a commemoration or a festival, as might be gathered from 
Keating and Cormac, since it is a^^ord of the same origin 
as the Latin nexm, ‘ a tying or binding together, a legal 
obligation.’® Moreo\cr, a compound ar-mss is used more 


^ The manuscript is now in tlie library of the K. Irish Academy, 
classed II, iv. 2; and the passage hero translated occurs on folio 82^, 
which has been kindly read for me by Prof. Atkinson : I liave also 
consulted the British Museum Codex already reierred to as Htuieiem 
5280, and especially page 21 h. The former reads trill ni and idiU 
the latter hnlnc and taillne, a name which looks like a derivative from 
TaiUtiH, genitive Tailltcn, as it admits of being treated as a curtailed 
form of Tailltne. 

2 Besides the place called Taillne, and the Tailltin wlieie, according 
to the B1c. of LeAmter, 9a, Lug’s foster-m ether lived, the forest caid to 
have been cleared by her was called Gaill Ouan, the situation of which 
seems to bo defined by 2007;. Tliero is a Cmn Teillon, or Teelin 
Harbour, in Donegal, and Strangford Lough is Loch Cnan ; but see 
Stokes & Windisch, ij. pp. 242, 248. 

^ The Latin term was a most important one, and we have an Irish 
word of kindred origin in the noun nassad, used in the sense of a legal 
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than once in the Ashhumham mannscript just alluded 
to, in the sense of betrothing one’s daughter, or giving 
her away by solemn contract to a husband and lastly, 
a participial form nassa occurs of a girl who has been 
promised or betrothed to a husband.^ These facts, and 
the curious allusion to Lug’s wedding the kingdom, go 
to prove that the term Lug-nassad originally meant Lug’s 
wedding or marriage, and that this was one of the chief 
things the festivities on that day were meant to call to 
mind. 

We have traces of this idea in a strange story ^ to 
which allusion has already been made (p. 205). Conn 
the Ilundred-fighter and his druid wore one day over- 

sanction, in a verso in the Booh of the Dun^ wliich treats tlic 
death of Loegairc Mac !Ncill as a jiimishnicnt for liis violating an ualli 
ho had sworn hy the sun and the moon and the elements : 

“Loegairo mac Kcill died beside Casse — green is the land; 

God’s elements by him pledged brought the encounter of dcatli on 
the king : 

In the battle of Ath Dara the Swift was Loegairc taken, son of Kiall ; 
The just sanction of God’s elements, that is what killed Loegairc.” 
The tract in which it occurs has recently been published by the Kcv. 
Charles Plummer in the Rev. Celt, vi. 163. A different version, in 
which the word in question does not occur, is to be found in the B/,. 
of Leinster f 43 a (see also Atkinson’s Introduction, p. 23). In tlio^c 
words the original meaning of a tying or binding is involved, but it 
has added to it the idea of what makes the obligation effective or 
avenges the violation of it, 

1 Fol. 836 : arnaisai S('cZe uile do feraib rcmihsiu??^, ‘ he bad betrothed 
all these to husbands before them;’ and further on — arnais iara;a 
'Forgall an?i wgiii dow ri, ‘Forgali then betrothed the girl to the king.’ 

- See the Bh. of Leinster, 92a: Ba nassa damsa iwdingen dt uair 
c6em, ‘that girl has been betrothed to me long ago.’ 

® Edited with a translation in O’Curry’s MS, Mat, pp. 618-22, from 
the British Museum MS. Harl, 5280. 
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taken by a thick mist, whence there issued a knight who 
took them to a beautiful plain, whereon they saw a royal 
rdth with a golden tr|fe at its door. They entered a 
splendid house therein, whore they beheld a youthful 
princess with a diadem of gold on her head, and a silver 
kieve with hoops of gold standing near her, full of red 
ale; and they saw seated before them on a royal seat 
a personage of the other sex, whose like had never been 
seen at Conn’s court at Tara, either as to stature or 
beauty of face and figure. He explained to them that he 
was no phantom, but that he was Lug,^ and that it was 
his pleasure to reveal to Conn the duration of his rule, 
and that of every prince who should reign at Tara after 
him. This revelation to Conn begins with the crowned 
lady giving him two huge bones, the ribs of a gigantic 
ox and of a boar respectively ; she then proceeds to distri- 
bute the red ale, with the question, ‘ For whom is this 
bowl ?’ 'Lug answers, ‘ For Conn the Figliter of a Hun- 
dred and the same distribution of the contents of the 
great vat is repeated in respect of each of Conn’s successors; 
but I should have said that the queen was described by 
Lug to Conn as the Sovereignty of Erinn till the day of 
doom. In this story wo have Lug pictured to us as a 
dweller in the other world, where the Sun-god was sup- 
posed to spend half his time, and there with him lived 
as his consort the youthful beauty typifying the kingdom 
of Erinn. No better proof could perhaps be desired that 


^ He describes himself as Lug mac Edlend, mic Tigliommais, that is to 
say, Lug son of Edle (better Edne or Ethne), son of Tigernmaa, which 
is noteworthy as virtually identifying Tigernmas with Balor ; but the 
value of the suggestion is reduced by the display of ignorance in treat- 
ing Edle as Lug’s father and not his mother. 
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the interpretation here suggested of the term Lugnassast 
is in the main correct ; and it agrees with the fact that 
after Lug’s death — for euhemerizcd gods must die — ^the 
husband of Erinn is represented bearing the significant 
name of Mac GreinCj or the Son of the Sun.^ Nor is evi- 
den<5e of a more indirect nature altogether wanting, for 
if the Lugnassad recalled the marriage of Lug, it might 
also be expected to have been considered an auspicious 
time for their own marriages by his worshippers. This 
is home out by tradition. Dr. O’Donovan, after briefly 
describing the position of Tailltin or Tcltown, goes on 
to say that there were in his day vivid traditions of 
the Lugnassad extant in the country, and that Teltown 
was, till recently, resorted to by the men of Meath for 
hurling, wrestling, and other manly sports. This is not 
all, for ‘ to the left of the road, as you go from Kells to 
Donaghpatrick, there is,’ he adds, ‘a hollow called Lag 
an Aonaighf i.e. the Hollow of the Fair, whore, according 
to tradition, marriages were solemnized in pagan times.’ ^ 
To sum up these remarks : the Lammas fairs and meet- 
ings forming the Lugnassad in ancient Ireland, marked 
the victorious close of the sun’s contest with the powers 
of darkness and death, when the warmth and light of 
that luminary’s rays, after routing the colds and blights, 
were fast bringing the crops to maturity: this, more 
mythologically expressed, was represented as the final 


1 Bk, of Leinster, 10a; Keating, p. 130-1. ^ 

® The Four Masters, A.M. 3370, note. Perhaps the marriages at the 
Lugnassad followed a season of no marrying : in Scotland at least the 
month of May was a close time in this respect : see Thos. Stephens' 
(published by the Cymmrodorion), pp. 125-6, where he quotes 
Thomas de Quincey in Hogg^s Instructor fer July, 1852, p. 293, 
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crushing of Fomoii and Fir Bolg, the death of their king 
and the nullifying of their malignant spells, and as the 
triumphant return of Lug with peace and plenty to marry 
the maiden Erinn and to enjoy a ^ell-eamed banquet, 
at which the fairy host of dead ancestors was probably 
not forgotten. Marriages were solemnized on the auspi- 
cious occasion ; and no prince who failed to be present 
on the last day of the fair durst look forward to prosperity 
during the coming year.^ The Lugnassad was the great 
event 'of the summer half of the year’, which extended 
from the calends of May to the calends of Winter, The 
Celtic year was more thermonietric than astronomical, 
and the Lugnassad was, so to say, its summer solstice, 
wh('reas the longest day was, so far as I have been able 
to discover, of no special account. 

We have not yet done with the name of Lug and Lieu: 
the genitive of the former is Loga, so it is knorvn from 
the analogy of other words that if Lug were put back into 
its Gaulish form, we should have a noun of the u declen- 
sion making in the nominative singular Lugus, and in 
the genitive Lugovos, with a nominative plural Lugoves. 
It requires no great stretch of imagination to see' also 
that we have the same word in the Gaulish name wbicli 
has become in French Lgons ; in Latin authors it is 
usually Lugdunuin; but there is, however, evidence which 
places it beyond doubt that the older Gallo-Eoman form 
was Lugudumm,^ that is to say, in Gaulish Lugudiinon 
or Lugudounon, which would mean the town of Lug. 

1 O’Curry (quoting MS. llarl. 5280), pp. 618, 620. 

* See itlso Dio Cassius, xlvi. 50 : to AovyovSovi/ov fiev ovofiaaOiv 
vvv 61 AovySowvov Kakovfitvov : see also the Berlin Corjpus Inscr, ij. 
2912, 3235, iij. 5832, v. 876, 7213, vij. 1334,1, 

2 E 2 
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Moreover, the Gaulish compound is made up of the self- 
same elements which we have in Din-lieu; but this latter, 
not being a compound, would be literally represented in 
Gaulish by Dunon Lugovos, or Llcu’s Town. It is highly 
probable, however, that it was obtained by analysing the 
compound name,^ which may be supposed to have been 
the original in* this country as well as in Gaul. Now 
Lyons was not the only Lugdunura, for there was one in 
the Pyrenees, distinguished as Lugdunum Convenarum, 
now called Saint-Bertrand de Comminges, in the depart- 
ment of the Haute Garonne ; moreover, Laon, the chief 
town of the department of the Aisne, bore this name ; ^ 
and so, as is generally known, did Leyden on the Ehine in 
Holland, for Ptolemy in his Geography gives its old name 
as Aovyooovvov.^ Look at the positions of these places on 
the niEip, and take into account those of Dintlou in Arvon, 
and Dintte in the Wrekin district in Shropshire, also the 
places where the Lugnassad were celebrated in Ireland, 
and you will readily admit that the name Lugus, Lug or 
Lieu, was that of a divinity whose cult was practised by 
all probably of the Celts both on the Continent and in 
these islands. In fact, to go more into detail, it may be 
inferred that the Irish Lugnassad had its counterpart at 
one at least of the Lugduna of the Continent, namely, 
the southernmost city of that name, on the Rhone ; for it 

^ A placo-naiDC into which Lug’s name enters in the Bk. of the Dun, 
82 o, is (in the dative) Mqlaib Loga, which is there explained to be 
the same as the compound Lugmod. 

* For this I am indebted to my learned colleague, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of History at Oxford, who has directed my attention to Gregory 
of Tours, Hid. Francorum, vi. 4. 

® Traces of a fifth Lugdunum, in documents belonging to the church 
of Le Mans, are mentioned in the Rev. Celt. vij. 399. 
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is not improbable that the festival held there every first 
of August in honour of the deified Augustus simply 
superseded, in name mostly, an older feast held on that 
day in honour of Lug.^ 

What took place in -the south of Gaul may hav^e come 
to pass also in Britain : the echoes of a feast or fair (pi 
the first of August have not yet died out of Wales, where 
one still speaks of Gtvyl Awst^ which would now mean 
only the August festival, though, according to the ana- 
logy of other names, ^ it should be rendered the Feast of 
Augustus. Gwyl Awst is now a day for fairs in c ertain 
parts of Noi-th Wales, and it is remembered in central 
and southern Cardiganshire as one on which the shepherds 
used, till comparatively lately, to have a sort of picnic on 
the hills. One farmer^s wife would lend a big kettle, 
and others would contribute the materials held requisite 
for making in it a plentiful supply of good soup or broth, 
while, according to another account, everybody present 
had to put his share of fuel on the fire with his own 
hands. But in Brecknockshire the first of August seems 
to have given way, some time before Catholicism had lost 
its sway in Wales, to the first holiday or feast in August, 


^ M. d’Arbois de Jubainvillc, in an article in La nomielle Revue 
Iclstorique de Droit franqais et eiranger (see his offprint entitled Atudes 
sur le Droit celtique (Paris, 1881), p. 92), was the first to notice this 
interesting coincidence ; and he suggests that the ludi mhcelli and the 
tournaments of eloquence, which Caligula crder^'d to take place there 
in his presence (Suetonius’ Caligula^ 20 : see also his Claudius^ 2 ; 
Strabo, iv. 3, 2 [p. 261]), formed simply the Gallo-Roman continua- 
tion of a Celtic custom which had its beginning previous to the advent 
of the Roman. 

2 Such as Gioyl Fair, Gwyl Iwan, Gwyl Fihangel, the feasts respec- 
tively of SS. Mary, John, and Michael the Angel 
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that is to say, the first Sunday in that month. For then 
crowds of people early in the morning made their way 
up the mountains called the Beacons, both from the side 
of Carmarthenshire and Glamorgan: their destination 
used to be the neighbourhood of the Little Van Lake, 
out of whose wate||g they expected in the course of the 
day to seo the Lady of the Lake make her momentary 
appearance. A similar shifting from the first of August 
to the first Sunday in that month has, I imagine, taken 
place in the Isle of Man. For though the solstice used 
to be, in consequence probably of Scandinavian influence, 
the day of institutional significance in the Manx summer, 
enquiries I have made in different parts of the island go 
to show that middle-aged people now living remember, 
that when they were children their parents used to ascend 
the mountains very early on the first Sunday in August 
(Old Style), and that in some districts at least theyifi»fe 
wont to bring home bottles full of water from wells noted 
for their healing virtues. In a word, the memory of 
living Manxmen retains enough to show that the day 
was once of great importance, though I have not been 
able to find anything to connect its associations with 
Lug and the Lugnassad except the name Lhuanys for the 
first day of August. The story of the Lady of the Little 
Van Lake, whom the Welsh pilgrims used till recently 
to go forth to see, is too long to bo given here,^ and also 
too modem, in the foijm we have it, to clear up the details 
of the myth of which it forms a part. Suffice it to say 
that she may be regarded as belonging to the numerous 


^ The whole is given as the first of my Welsh Fairy Tales in the 
Ctjmmrodor, iv. 163 — 179; but see also vL 203-1. 
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class of dawn-goddesses, tliat she wedded a husband in 
the '’istrict, and that after a time she left both him and 
her children. Now and then, however, she returned to 
converse with the latter, especially the oldest of them, a 
youth named ‘Rhiwatton, whom she carefully instructed 
as to the virtues of all kinds of herbs. He afterwards 
proved the founder of a famous family of physicians, whose 
descendants are widely spread in South Wales. The Phy- 
sicians of Mydvui, as they were called, wore historical, 
and attached to the princely house of Ifinovor ; but their 
ancestor was of mythic descent, and his name enables 
one to identify him in the Welsh Triads, where he is 
called Ithiwatlon of the Broom (-yellow) Hair, and in- 
vested with a solar character : among other things, he is 
classed w^||»two other solar heroes as being, like them, 
famous fd^^lll intimate knowledge of the nature of all 
material tha^.^ It is impossible to say hpw far the 
original,, mytn'mgreed with that of Lug, but the one thing 
yearly looked for was the ai)pearance of Ehiwailon’s 
mother, tire Lady of the Lake: she occupied on the Welsh 
holiday the position assigned to Tailltiu at the Lugnassad, 
and to Athene at the Panathenrea. Further, the great 

^ Sec Triads, i. 10 = ij. 2\h = iij. 70, and compare i. 22 = iij. 28, 
also i. 49 = ij. 43 = iij. 27, which go to prove that our Rhiwafton is 
to be identified with Rhiwatton son of Urien. Other passages in 
Welsh literature, such as Triad i. 52, suggest that the Lady of the 
Van Lake’s name was Modron daughter of Avattach, and that among 
her children are to be reckoned not only Jlhiv .itton but also the solar 
heroes Mahon and Owein, with the latter o tvvin-sister MorvuJ. Urien, 
the father, is decidedly to be classed among the dark divinities; and this 
explains why, after her lover had long wooed the Lady that was wont 
to row on the Little Van Lake in a golden boat, the marriage did not 
take place tUl New-year’s-eve, that is to s^^[(l||^he middle of winter : 
eee the Cymmrodor, iv. 178-9. 
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importance once attaching to Lammas among the "Welsh, 
admits of another kind of proof, namely, the fact, for 
such it seems to be, that the Welsh term, in the modified 
form of Gula Auguati, passed into the Latinity of the 
Chronicles,^ and even into a statute of Edward III.^ 
The widely spread observance of the festival of Augustus 
would 'be satisfactorily accounted for on the supposition, 
that it was a great Celtic feast continued under a now 
name. 

It must by no means bo supposed that the worship of 
the Sun-god hero in question rests on inferential evidence 
alone of the kind just indicated, for proof of a more 
direct nature is not altogether wanting. Witness the 
following Latin inscription from the ancient Spanish 
town of Uxama, a Celtic name now changed, jato Osma : 
Lugovihus sacrum, L. L. Urcico Colhgio §^^um d.d.^ 
This seems to tell us that a man whose nlpb was L. L. 
"Urcico built a temple for the Lugoves and made a present 
of it to a college of cobblers, which at once raises several 
questions, such as, why Lugovihus and not Lugovi, and 
why a college of cobblers ? why should they have had 
charge of the temple? It is a far cry from Spain to 
Snowdon, but I knovf’ of no means of answering these 
questions except those provided by the Mabinogi of Math, 

^ AiinaUs Camhrim (the Itolls edition, 18G0), p. 109 (A.l). 1287). 

2 See Ducange, s. v. gula^ where lie refers to a statute of Edward IIL 
a. 31, c. 14, and quotes therefrom : Avi'rwjiam acstiuale fieri dehet 
inter Hokedai et gulam AugustL 

® The Berlin Corpus Inscr, Lat, Ilispanlarum^ ij. 2818. The 
writer in the Rev, Celty vij. 399, already referred to, cites Pliny’a 
Hist. Nat iii. 4, 11, as proving Uxama to have been a Celtic city 
belonging to the Arev^oii-.^ to the name Uxama, see my Celtio 
Britain^ p. 280. 
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already cited more than once, . You will remember how 
it is there told that Gwydion and his son Lieu assumed 
the guise of shoemakers, when Gwydion wished to out- 
wit Arianrhod so as to force her to give her disowned 
son a name; The stratagem proved a success : and th^ 
passage tells us that on account of that disguise Gwydion 
was known as one of the Three Golden Oordwair.ers^ of 
the Isle of Britain ; but it does not include his son with 
him, though ho took also an active part in the shoemaklng. 
On the other hand, the triad in question, as it appears in 
the ordinary lists (i. 77 = ij. 58), excludes Gwydion, the 
three being Caswatton son of Beli, Manawydan son of 
Llyr, and Lieu respectively. The story about Caswalion 
is lost, but that of Manawydan is detailed in the Mabi- 
nogi that goes by his name. Probably nothing but the 
restricted natijire of the triad is responsible for the fact that 
Gwydion and*Lleu are not both included ; and it is hard 
to avoid supposing that the father and the son were the 
Lugoves of the inscription at Osma, as that supposition 
would explain their association with the cobblers. This, 
however, raises the question how, in case the name Lug 
and Lieu have been rightly explained by us, the father and 
the son could have been called Lugoves^ a word which 
should, according to the view expressed, have meant lights 
or luminaries. There was probably an inconsistency un- 
derlying this use of that term ; but how small it practi- 
cally w^as will be readily seen when it is considered that 
Gwydion as the benefactor of man stood in somewhat 
the same relation to the sun as did Indra in Hindu 
mythology, which represents the latter daily recovering 
the sun for mortals : the Norsemen made the relation- 
ship a still closer one, for in one of their stories they 



regarded the sun, not as Woden’s offspring, but as Woden’s 
eye. That the plural Lugoves was not exceptional or 
peculiar to the inscription mentioned, is not to be sup- 
posed : there are two reasons for thinking the contrary. 
In the first place, there is another inscription which reads 
Lugoves in large bronze majuscules on an epistylium of 
wiiite marble found at Avenches, in Switzerland,^ and as 
the legend consists solely of this word, the name of the 
Lugoves must have been very familiar to Gaulish ears. 
In the next place, the inclusion of the two under one 
name looks like the beginning of a process of running the 
■character and personality of the father and the son into 
one, with that of the latter on the whole prevailing ; this 
is the case with nearly all the Irish stories about the Sun- 
god, while that of Gwydion and Lieu is the only one in 
Welsh which keeps them weU apart. The distinction is 
a small one, but it is of great importance when Lieu is 
compared with the Irish sun-heroes. The former does 
next to nothing for him.self, since nearly everything is 
done for him by Gwydion ; and llalder is treated much 
in the same way by his parents. On the other hand, the 
wily shrewdness which the Welsh story ascribes to the 
father is passed on by the Irish onyisp his sou Lug, while 
the father practically disappears altogether a view 
which made the sun a person Avith a father who took care 
of him, looks a very primitive one, and the existence of 
such a father must hpve at times been very precarious 
and liable to effacement by the transcendent character of 
his offspring, who absorbed his chief attributes. There 
would, moreover, be another tendency to bring the two 


^ Mommsen’s Inscrip. Helvet 161. 




more closely together, arising from the •wisdom and know- 
ledge ascribed to the Sun-god, as the result presumably 
of hk position and much travelling; so far as this -would 
go, it would tend to invest him with the same cleverness 
as his father, the Hermes or Culture Hero of the race. 
Some Irish stories^ illustrate this to a nicety in the ca,3c 
of Lug, whom they surname the Ilddnaclu or hiih of ’ 
many gifts and of many professions. Thus when Lug, 
coming from a distance, offers the Tuatha Dd Danann^. 
his aid. against the Fomori at the battle that was going , 
to be fought on the I’lain of Tured, he was asked, on 
presenting himself at the gates, who he was, whereupon 
Lug replied that he was a good carpenter. The porter 
answered that they had a good carpenter, so that they 
had no need of him. Then Lug said he was an excellent 
smith, to which the same reply was given. He then 
went through a large number of professions, including 
those qf soldier, harpist, poet, historian and jurisconsult, 
magician, physician, cup-bearer, worker in bronze and the 
precious metals; but he always had the same kind of 
answer, until he told the porter to ask Nuada the king if 
he had a man who could exercise all these professions 
and trades with equal ^kill. The king was only too 
delighted to engage such a one, and Lug ere long pro- 
ceeded to pass under review all the king’s men of skill, 
and to ascertain what service each could render in the 
struggle that was to take place "with the Fomori.^ Had 
we no other account of Lug, we should have certainly had 

* Such as that of the Children of Tuirciin already mentioned. 

* O’Curry, ij. 248-50, iij. 42-3 ; D’Arbois de Juhainville, Aiuukt eur 
h Droit celtique, pp. 85-6 ; also the same scholar’s Cycle Myth. pp. 
176-7. 
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to look at him as an Irish Mercury : Tre should be wrong, 
no doubt, as a wider view of his character serves to show, 
but this helps us to see how it was possible to call father 
and son by the one name of Lugoves. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, a word more 
has to be said of the name Lugdunum, and the various 
ways in which it has been explained. (1) The pscudo- 
' Plutarch De Fluniinibus speaks of it in these words: 
‘‘ There lies close by it [namely, the river Arar] a moun- 
tain called Lugdunos, and it had its name changed from 
the following cause: Momaros and Atepomaros having 
been driven from the goveimnent by Seseronis, wished 
to found a city upon this hill according to the direction, 
and suddenly, while the foundations Avere being dug, 
there appeared ravens fluttering about, and th(;y tilled 
the trees all round. Noav Momaros aaus skilled in augury, 
and named the city Lrigdunon ; for in their idiom they 
call a raven Xovyos, and an eminence they call Sovvov, as 
Klitopho narrates in the 13th book of his Foundations.”^ 
Mountain or hill may do as the translatioj^f the sort of 
touTi or acropolis Avhich the Gauls called diinon ; but that 
they had a word higo^, meaning a raA on, is a statement 
which the vocabularies of the Celtic languages seem to 
leave open to doubt it Avas most likely a guess founded 
on the alleged appearance of the raA'ons during the found- 

^ Plutarch, ed. Diibner (Pariss, 185r)),VoI. v. p. 85 {Pseudo-plidarchect 
de Flmiis, vi. 4) : see also Miiller’s (liidot) Frag. Hist. Gr. iv. p. 367. 

® The nearest v* jrd known to the alleged hajos, ‘ a raven,’ would he 
the Irish Inch, ‘a mouse;’ lugliath, ‘grey as a mouse,’ Bk. of Leinster, 
120a; lochruna, ‘dark secrets,’ so rendered in the Stokes-O’Doiiovan 
Cormae, p. 100, where lochduh is also translated ‘ all black;’ Welsh, 
llyg, ‘a shrew or field-mouse;’ Ihjgoden, ‘a mouse;’ llygliw, ‘of the 
colour of a mouse.’ 
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ing of the city. (2) Some notes to the Bordeaux Itine- 
rary!'^ make Lugdunum mean Mans Desideratm^ which 
was also probably a guess, like the other. (3) A ninth- 
century Life of St. Germanus by Herious devotes to the 
name the followiug lines : ^ ^ 

‘Lticduno celehrant Gallorum famine nomen, 

Impositum quondam, quod sit nunis lucidas idem.’ ^ 

The motive for the spelling Lucduno is doubtless tO be 
sought in mans lucidus ; but it is possible that the latter 
represents, somewhat inaccuratcl}' doubtless, a tradition 
which had come down from a time when Gaulish had not 
become a dead language : at any rate it seems to approach 
the truth more nearly than the other etymologies, and it 
may be inferred that what underlay the passage in the 
pseudo-Plutarch was this : the Gauls regarded the raven 
as the bird of the Lugoves or of one of them ; there was 
a tradition that ravens appeared while Lugdunum was 
being -founded, and that therefore it was dedicated to 
Lugus, whence its name of Lugu-ddnon. This is of 
course a mere theory ; but so far as regards the ravens, 
it does not stand alone; for OAvein son of Urien, who 
must be regarded as a solar hero, had a mysterious army 
of ravens;® Cuchulainn, an avatar of Lug, had his two 
ravens of inagic or druidism,^ and from hearing them his 

’ Otlierwiaf! called Itinerarium Hierosohjmitanum, and cited by 
Diefenbach in bis Origlnes Europoicej p. 325. 

^ Diefenbach, loc, cit. ; but the Eollandist-s read LtigdUTto, l 

^ R. B, Mob. pp. 153-9, 192 ; Guest, ij. 407-15, i. 84. 

^ Windiscli’s Irisclie Texte^^ p. 220; Bk» of the Dm, 48 b; see also 
57 a, Tt^hcre the words fialclt higbairt are used, meaning, as it would 
seem, ‘ravens that bring Lug or light:’ compare the Welsh Ikufer^ 
‘light-bearing or light-giving, a luminary.’ 
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ecaemies inferred his having himself eome; and Greek 
mythology represents Apollo occasionally attended by a 
raven, as in the story of Coronis.^ 

From these parallel instances it •would seem that the 
one of the Lugoves to wliom the ravens strictly belonged 
was Lugus, and that fits in with the story of the founding 
|||fethe Lyons Liugdunum. Another conjecture is possible 
as to the Lugoves, namely, that tliey were Lugus with 
one or more solar brothers like himself, and not his father. 
There would be no lack of parallel instances : witness 
the three comrades at Arthur’s court, namcl}", Percdur, 
Owein and Gwalchmai; or the three Ultonians, one of 
whom, Conall Cemach, avenges Cuchulainn’s death, while 
the third, Loegaire, has no very distinct role assigned 
him. Similarly, in Norse mythology, llalder had several 
brothers, one of whom visited him in Hell, and a third 
avenged his death ; even in Greek we have somcthin^.pf 
the same kind in the presence together of Apoll(#and 
Heracles, whoso disputes remind one of the I’ivalry be- 
tween Ciichulainn, Conall and Loegaire, which was made 
the subject of an elaborate talc en^pd Bricriu’s ]3anquet. 
More weight attaches here, ho\fever, to the fact that 
neither Lieu nor I.ug is associated with a brother of a 
nature similar to his own ; the former had an elder bro- 
ther Dylan, who hied away to the sea as soon as he was 
christened; and the latter had two brothers who were 
dropped into the sea, ncyer more to be heard of, whence 
it may be inferred that they were more like Dylan than 
Lieu. On the whole, then, it seems more probable that 

^ Ovid^s Metamorphoses^ ij. 542, where the raven's officiousness re- 
minds one of the r^le played in the hamlets of Glamorgan by Blodeued 
u an owl : see p. 241, above. 
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the Lugoves of Gaulisli religion consisted of Lugus anid 
his father, whatever tlie name may have been which the 
latter bore in that connection. 

CdCHTJLAINN’S BiETH AND EdUCaTION. 

Eeference has more than once been made in this course 
to the Ultonian hero Ciichulainn ; it is now time to sp^ak 
of him more in detail. Irish literature preserves traces of 
a belief in the re-appearance of an ancestor in the person 
of a descendant : in other words, the same person or soul 
might be expected to appear successively in ditferenb 
bodies ; and in no case could this seem more natural than 
in that of the Sun-god who constantly descends to the 
world of the dead and as often emerges from it. Now 
Lug seldom appears in the Ultonian sagas; but in one 
of them he places himself more than once on the way to 
UPrc-born, and more than once the mother is Dechtero 
sister to king Conchobar. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the accounts of Ciichulainn’s birth are very confused 
and inconsistent. This is due partly to his being treated 
as the son of Lug in the ordinai-y way of nature, when he 
is called Lug’s lad and his special nurseling ; ^ and partly 
to his being regarded as Lug himself re-appearing in the 
flesh after several more or less unsuccessful and obscure 
incarnations.^ One of these made the nobles of Ulster 
look with awkward suspicion at Conchobar, as the un- 
married Dechtere acted as her brother’s charioteer® and 

^ Bk. of Leinster, 119a, gein Loga (vo ';.) ; 123^i, sauialtram Loga, 

* Windisch, p. 139 (§ 5) and p. 138 (§ 3). 

* She is called his ara, ‘charioteer,’ in the Bk. of the Dun ; hut the 
Egerton MS. says that she sat in his d'.ariot do raith, that is to say, 
‘ to drive or guide’ the horses : the verb implied is rdtm, which Win- 
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shared his ordinary sleeping accommodation : compare the 
fact that Greek mythology treated Here as sister to Zeus, 
and also the Greek legend which made Zeus the father 
of Heracles. 

The oldest account wa have of Cdchulainn’s birth 
occurs in the eleventh-century manuscript called the 
Book of the Dun f but a similar version is found in a 
later onc,^ which adds to the story of the hero’s birth 
the mysterious remark that he was then, as it would 
8ee<^, a boy of three,® which probably refers to his size 
and^trength ; compare the rapid growth of Lieu (p. 307). 
Ne^ier story mentions his mother taking any part in 
brii%ing up the boy, but they speak of another of the 
kind’s sisters, who was called Fiunchoem, setting her 
affection at once on little Sotanta, for that was one of the 
boy’s names : ho was the same to her, she said, as her 
own son Conall Cemach, and the king remarked 
there was little for her to choose between her own son 
and her own sister’s son. It is not hinted that Hechtero 
disowned her child in this story, but it describes her, some 
time before his birth, trying to pass off for what she no 
more was than Arianrhod when she had the audacity to 
.appear as candidate for the office of foot-holder to king 
Mdth (p. 30 G). The parallel between Dechtcre and Arian- 


<tisch explains as ‘ich befahro (das meer), nulero,’ but the original 
signification must have been wider : see Windisch, pp. 136, 139. 

1 Folio 128 : it is incomplete, and the fragment has been published 
in Windisch’s Irische Textn, pp. 136 — 141. 

® Namely, the British Museum MS. Eg^rton, 1782, fol. 152, wliich 
is assigned to the fifteenth century, and published with the other by 
Windisch. 

» Windisch, p. 141. 
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rhod is, however, brought into much clearer light in 
anot}<er and a second version in the same manuscript, 
Avhich materially differs from the other two, and retains 
very old features of the myth that are not reproduced 
in them. Tbij is the substance of it ; ^ — Fifty maidens 
from the Ultouiaii court, with Dechterc at their head, ran 
away from Emain, ajid their whereabouts could not T)c 
discovered fer the space of three years ; but in the mean 
time Emain was Adsited by wild birds which ate up the 
grass and every green herb. The Ultoni xns felt this to 
be a great scourge, and they resolved to give them chase ; 
so one day the king and a few of his nobles with their 
charioteers set out to kill the birds, by which they were 
allured over the h&ls and far away to the neighbour- 
hood of the Brugh of the Boyne, notorious for its 
fairy inhabitants (p. 171). Night overtook them, and, 
haying lost sight of the birds, they unyoked their horses, 
while one of their number took a turn to see if he could 
discover a habitation where they might pass the night. 
Ere long ho rejoined his friends with the news that he 
had found a small house occupied by a man and his wife, 
who would wmlcorae them with such hospitality as their 
meaiA^dmitted of. Thither they went to pass the night ; 

one of their number went outside, and Avas 
surpriscdll^ome across a fine mansion, at the door of 
which stO(^l^tic owner of it bidding him welcome to his 
house : he entered, and was familiarly saluted by the 
owner’s Avife. He asked the meaning of this, and was 
told that she was Dechterc, and that the fifty maidens 
dwelt there with her : ij^ifeas they, in fact, that had in 

^ Windisch, pp. 140-2 and 143-5, where it has been dividcil into 
two pieces. 

2 F 
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the guise of birds devastated Emain, as they wished to 
bring Conehobar and his men to their habitation. Deeh- 
tere then gave the visitor a purple mantle, with which 
he returned to his friends; but he, being Bricriu the 
Ultonian genius of mischief and discord, only told them 
that he had found a fine house ; nor did he fail to dwell 
on the superior appearance of its owner and especially 
the beauty of his consort. Conehobar, reasoning in the 
way natural to kings and princes, said : ‘ That fellow is 
one of my men ; he is in my land ; let his wife come to 
me to-night.’ But no sooner had she been brought than 
she gave it to be understood that she had been overtaken 
by the throes of childbirth, whereupon she was allowed 
to depart. The king and his men iii due time went to 
sleep, and when they woke in the morning, what was 
their surprise to find themselves alone under the clear 
sky of heaven ! The fairy houses and their fairy inmates 
had all disappeared, and all they had left behind them 
was a fine baby-boy in the king’s brogue. The baby is 
handed over, as in the other versions, to the care of the 
king’s sister Finnehoem, who seems now to have been 
his charioteer; but when she expresses her affection 
for the baby, it is Bricriu, and not Conehobar, «fho is 
made to say that she had little to choose bl^tween her 
own son and her own sister’s son. lie thestt^ifielates all 
that he had learnt the previous day aho^’^echtere’s 
escapade, which should be compared with the stoiy of 
Caer (p. 170). What had now become of Bechtere, how- 
ever, we arc not told; but her deserting her son in 
the manner described^ is not the only parallel between 

^ It is right to say that the story of the Tain in llic Bk. of the Dw^ 
makes his father and mtther rear him during liis first }ears at a place 
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ter and Arianrhod ; for, besides her wist to pass for a 
maiden as already mentioned, she had been her brother’s 
charioteer, ja circumstance in wliich we have the Irish 
equivalent of Arianrhod’s name, which meant her of the 
Silver Wheel, and of Woden’s leman Gefjon the didp 
rodul or deeply ploughing wheel, mentioned in a pre- 
vious lecture (p. 284 ). 

Lug re-bom is best known as Cuehulainn, and the 
place the latter occupies in Irish legend justifies our 
devoting some of our space to him : he has the additional 
attraction that what is said of him may, in some instances, 
be regarded as said of Lug, who has already occupied 
our attention. Cdchulainn, then, is the sun, but the 
sun as a person, and as a person about whom a mass of 
stories have gathered, some of which probably never 
had any reference to the sun. So it is in vain to search 
for a solar key to all the literature about him : sometimes 
he is ijiercly an exaggerated warrior and a distorted 
man ; sometimes his solar nature beams forth unmistak- 
ably between the somewhat unwieldy attributes with 
which he has been invested with utter disregard to con- 
sistency or the general effect. There is probably nothing 
usually considered essential to a solar myth which could 
not be found in the various stories about Cdchulainn, as 
may bo seen from the following things collected at 
random from among them. 

After the curious accounts relative to his birth, the 


in the Plain of Murthemne ; but the passage in question, fol. 69 a, gives 
the name of neither parent : ‘ Altasom dm ol Fergus la mathaiV 7 la 
ath(«V ocond dairggdig iwmaig murt7ie?;tne.’ ‘Verily ho was reared,’ 
said Fergus, ‘by his mother and his father at the Red-house (1) in the 
Plain of Murthemne.’ 


2p2 
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next thing to be noticed is his rapid growth and precocious 
manhood. When he is only five, he sets off to Emain and 
overcomes all the Ultonian youths at their games in the 
play-field.^ When he is seven he longs for a Avari’ior’s 
arms ; but at that age he could only get them by a trick, 
which he explained as a misunderstanding of the words 
of the druid who was his tutor.^ This reminds one of 
Lieu, thouglf the obstacle in Cuchulainn’s way was not 
like that which Arianrhod had prepared for Lieu. Arms 
then he got, namely, from the king, avIio was induced 
even to lend him his o'wn war-chariot : he next bade his 
comrades in the play-field adieu, and compelled the king’s 
charioteer to drive him across the border into an enemy’s 
land, where ho performed wonders of valour. lie at 
length returned with his foes’ heads in his eliariot, a 
swift-footed stag between its hind shafts, and a string of 
wild birds fluttering above his head, as the trophies of 
his achievements in war and his flectness in the chasc,^ 
to which no doer’s foot, no bird’s wing, was equal: 
other exploits of his childhood might be added. As he 
rapidly grew to more than a man’s strength, he died 
young, though not too young, perhaps, to have become, 
bearded, but it was a subject of repeated remark that he 
remained beardless. Sometimes, wli^n warriors would 
decline to fight Avith such a strii)lini^;^o would put. on a 
beard, or pick up a handful of grass and sing a charm 
over it, which would ^convert it into a beard for him for 
the time.^ Cuchulainn’s beardlessness reminds one of the 
youthful Apollo, and stands in contrast to the conventional 


^ Ek. of the Dun, p. 59. * Ib. p. 61. 

» Ib. 61a— 63a. * Ib. 696, 726, 746. 
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solar hero with a heal'd representing the sun’s rays. This 
deiioicnoy was more than made up for in his case in the 
matter of hair ; for though he is called at his birth ‘ he of 
little hair,’^ ho had plenty later, and it was remarkable 
for its three distinct colours — dark near the skin, blood- 
red in the middle, and yellow at the top, shining like a 
diadem of gold in front, and streaming behind over his 
shoulders like so many threads of the precious metal over 
the edge of an anvil under the hammer of a master gold- 
smith, or the irresistible brilliance of the'sun on a summer’s 
day in the middle of the month of May.- If this is to bo 
explained in strict reference to the appearance of the sun, 
the Irish picture would have as much in its favour perhaps 
as any other ; for it would refer the rays of that body not 
to its central part, but rather to the circumference of its 
disk. The three colours would seem to offer more difld- 
culty, but not so much as the four dimples which were 
said to adorn both his cheeks, and to have been yellow, 
green, blue and red respectively.® Possibly the flashes^ 
of his eyes, or the gems serving as pupils in the middle 
of them, which arc described as seven or eight® in number, 

1 Windisch, p. 140. 

2 Ib. p. 221 ; Bh of the Dun, 81a/ and Bh\ of Leiuster, 120 a, A 
different account is to be found in the story of the Phantom Chariot of 
Ciichulainn, published by O’Beirno Crowe in the Journal of the Kil- 
kenmj Arch, Ass. for 1870-1 : pp. 37G-7, and the Bk, of the Dun, 1136. 

^ Windisch, p. 221, from the Bk, of the Dun, 486 ; but 81a gives 
a somewhat different description ; see also 1 22 h. 

^ Windisch, p, 221 : ^fil secht sutlse ar a ruscJ 

^ ‘Seven’ is the stock number {Bk, of the Dun, 121 h), but it is 
unnatural to give four pupils to one eye and only three to the other : 
it was a way of meeting the re pirements of the Christian week, while 
‘ eight,’ which is the number in the story of Bricriu^e Banquet (Win- 
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referred to the days of the week respectively, as the three 
colours of his hair possibly did to the three parts of the 
day. And a reference to the appearance of the sun shorn 
of his rays may have been* originally involved in the 
fancy which made Cuchulainn’s hair get absorbed into, 
his body, leaving a blood-red drop marking the place of 
each individual hair, when he was engaged in any great 
physical effort.^ This was, however, only a small part of 
the distortion which he underwent when he was hard 
pressed in battle : ho prepared himself for action after 
sleep or illness by drawing his hand over his face, which 
had the effect of making him red all over, and of driving 
his lethargy from him;^ but when he got thoroughly 
angry with his antagonists, the calves of his legs would 
twist round till they wore where his shins should have 
been ; his mouth became largo enough to contain a man’s 
head ; his liver and his lungs could be seen swinging in 
his throat and mouth ; every hair on his body became as 
sharp as a thorn, and a drop of blood or a spark of fire 
stood on each; one of his eyes became as small as a 
needle’s, or else it sank back into his head further than 
a heron could have reached with its beak, while the other 
protruded itself to a corresponding length. These con- 
tortions won for him the nickname of the liiastarfha, or 
the Distorted One ; but it was given him by the men of 


disch, p. 279), was probablj the original number, corresponding to the 
eight days of the pagan week. It would not, perhaps, be refining too 
much to regard the four dimples as referring to the four days of the 
noinden or half-week. 

^ Windisch, p. 265; also Bl'. of the Dun, 59a, 72a. 

* Windisch, pp. 212, 216; Bh. of the Dun, 78 b. 
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Connaught in the west,^ whereas the courtesans of Ulster, 
looking at it in a different light, inflicted on themselves, 
by way of love for him, one of the so-called Three 
Blemishes of the Women of Ulster, which were as fol- 
lows. Every Ultonian lady who loved Cdchulainn made 
herself blind of one eye when conversing with him, 
every one who loved Conall Cemaeh, who was crocs-eyed, 
ap2)eared to squint ; and every one who loved the stutter- 
ing Ultonian hero, Coscraid Menu Maeha, laid her speech 
under an impediment^ — all three instances of very earnest 
flattery, which one can, however, easily imdcrstand by 
studying eases of acute loyalty in this country. Now 
when Cuchulainn was distorted with anger and battle- 
fury, he became gigantic in size,^ and made no distinc- 
tion between friends and foes, but felled all before and 
behind equally ; so it was highly dangerous to stop him 
from fighting till he felt that he had enough, and when 
ho stopped it was requisite to have three baths ready 
for him of cold water : the first he plunged into would 
instantly boil over, and the second would be too hot for 
anybody else to bear, while the third alone would be of 
congenial temperature.^ Whether this has any reference 
to solar heat or not, the same peculiarity of Cuchulainn’s 
is described in another way : during hard- weather he 
would sit down with the snow reaching to his girdle and 


^ Blc. of the Dun, 59a, 72a, and 795. whero a remarkable passage 
occurs about ‘his lights’ (seoim, Welsh ysgijfaint) and ‘his heavies’ 
{tromma, Welsh afu, ‘ liver’) ; — Tdncatdr ascoim 7 a tromina combdtdr 
ar etelaig inahel 7 inahrdgit. 

* Windisch, pp. 206-7 ; also Stokes, Eev. Qelt. viij. 61. 

* Bh. of Leinster, 865; O’Curry, iij. 448-9. 

* Windisch, p. 220; Bk. of the Dun, 63a, 72a. 
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cast off his clothes, including his under-clothing, where- 
upon the heat of his body would melt the snow for a 
man’s cubit all round him.^ 

Cuchulainn was unrivalled in all feats of arms and 
skill, whether he handled his own weapons or performed 
tricks with the needles^ of the astonished ladies of a 
king’s court. It is difficult to understand the language 
in which the list of Ciichulainn’s h'ats is couched, but 
such a name as the apple-feat would secmi to suggest that 
some of them were of the nature of a juggler’s tricks. 
Others, howcAmr, were doubtless of a more serious 
nature, as he often brought them into plaj’ in his duels 
with his foes. But perhaps the most renuirkablc thing 
about them is that when Cuchulainn went forth in his 
chariot, he used to practise them above the horses, above 
his head and that of his chariote(;r.® If a basis for this 
fancy is to be sought in nature, it must be the over- 
powering play of the sun’s rays blinding one’s attcm2)ts 
to gaze at its midday orb. Ciichulainn’s agility and 
strength were such that hardly any kind of walls could 
confine him, however high they might be.'* His most 
usual mode of fighting was to hurl his spear at his 
antagonist or a stone from his sling, which he did with 
fatal precision even at an incredible distance ; but in 

* Bit. of the Dun, 68a, 7la; but tlio Bit. of Lpinsfnr, 70h, makes 
the snow melt for thirty feet all round him, which is more like the 
extravagance to be expected. 

2 Windisch, p. 286; Bit.' of the Dun, 1087;. 

® Bit. of the Bun, 73a, 1227;; Bk. of Lnnshr, 120a; and the story 
published by Crowe in the Killicnny Journal for 1870, p. 379; also 
the Bk. of the Dun, 113 7>, where the number of the feats rises to 
twenty-seven. For more references, see Windisch, s.v. cleeg, p. 426. 

‘ Windisch, p. 299. 
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extreme cases he used with the same effect a barbed 
wen pen called the gdi lolga, which he brought to bear 
on his foe from below or from above.^ He rode forth 
to battle in a scythed chariot, ^ and his charioteer was 
Loeg son of Kiangabra, who with his wife and kindred 
lived in an island which Irish mythology places ir 
the neighbourhood of Hades.^ The chariot was drawn 
by two horses of no ordinary breed: they were called 
the Grey df Macha and the lllack Sainglend ; and 
they gave their names to two Irish lakes whence they 
emerged when Cuchulainn caught them respectively, t 
and whither they returned when his career was over.® 
They had the peculiarity, that, wherever they grazed, 
they ate the grass root and stem, licking bare the very 
soil.® They were swifter than the cold blasts of spring,^ 
and the sods from their hoofs as they galloped over the 
plain looked like an army of ravens filling the sky above 
the chariot,® the iron wheels of which sank at times so 
deep into the soil as to make ruts ample for dykes and 


' O’Curry’s Mumwrf!, &c. iij. 451 ; Stokes & Windisch, Irinche Texte, 
pp. 184, 206. 

^ Bh. of the Dun, 79a, 80a : see also 12*'5. 

® Stokes & Windisch, Ir. Texte, pp. 178-80, 190 — 200. 

^ Windisch, p. 268. 

® Itev. Celtlque, iij. 180-1 ; Blc. of Leinster, 121a, 1215. The lake 
called after the Liuth (or Grey) of Macha was Linn Leith, in Sliah 
Fuait or Fuad’s Mountain, near Newtown Hamilton, in the county of 
Armagh ; and the one called after the Dah (or Black) Saii;u;!end was 
the Loch Dnh or Black Lake, in Mvserniye-Thire, a district consisting 
of the Baronies of Upper and Lower O.’mond, in the county of Tip- 
perary. 

* Bk. of the Dun, 57 h. 

* Bk, of the Dun, 113a. 


* Windisch, p. 221. 
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ditches for ft>fortress. Thus Cdchulaiim is on one occa- 
sion made to describe a heavy course of this kind round 
the camp of his en^piies, and to extemporize a blockade 
in this way to delay their march until his friends should 
arrive on the seene.^ 

Lastly, Cdchulainn was distinguished for his good 
^enso and wisdom, for the sweetness of his speech, and 
for many excellences or capacities in which he surpassed 
his contemporaries ; among others are mentioned his 
superiority in the matter of intelligence, prophecy, chess- 
playing, and ability to tell at a glance the number of 
men in an enemy’s camp,‘-^ In fact, two of the three 
cleverest countings of this kind which Irish memory 
handed down in the form of a triad, were ascribed to 
Lug and Ciichulainn respectively.® Eut the parallel 
extends much further than this instance would have led 
one to expect; for just as Lug excelled all the profes- 
sional men of the Tuatha De Danann because he knew 
all their professions himself, so Ciichulainn, when he 
described^ himself to the lady he w(M||d io be his wife, 
was made to say that he yielded superiority to the king 
alone, that he surpassed all the nobles of Ulster because 
he had learned all that each of them had to teach in his 
own profession. For besides what appertained to war 
and valour, he possessed wisdom in legal and tribal 
matters, and he revised the judgments of the Ultonians; 
he could take a part in the administrative work of the 
king’s realm ; he had acquired all that the chief file or 

1 Bh. of the Dun, 80a, 80«». * Ib. 121 * Ib. 58a. 

* The wliolo is to be found in the story of the Wooing of Emer, 
esixicially on folios 123« — 1246; and some of the textual difficulties 
may be disposed of by comparing witli it Windisch, pp. 141-2. 
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seer had to impart; aad the chief driiid had, for his 
nn'ther’s sake, made him a proficient scholar in the arts 
of the god of druidism (p. 224), so that he was fit to 
take part in the vision-feast.^ This is borne out by other 
parts of the story of Cfichulainn : thus on one occasion 
he is made to deliver himself of an elaborate charge^ t> 
his friend Lugaid, who had been chosen king of Irelhnd, 
telling him how he was to conduct himself iu that office 
and if we turn to another field of his acquirements, we,,, 
find him more than once writing ogamt of potent magic,,, 
which thrown in the way of the advancing hosts of his 
enemies seriously embarrassed and delayed their march 
on the Thin.® The superiority which he claimed over 
the nobles of his country ho ascribed to his having been 
educated by every one of them, whether captain or 
charioteer, whether king or oUave : so he held him- 
self bound to them all by the ties of fosterage, and 
he avenged the wrongs of them all without distinction. 

‘ Verily it is therefore,’ he says in concluding his account 
of himself to Emer, ‘ I was called by Lug .... from 
the swift journey of Dechtere to the house of the great 
man of the Brugh.’^ This in its way reminds one of the 
role which Apollo played in the politics and history of 
Greece, not to mention the parallel between Dechtere’s 
flight with her fifty maidens to the Brugh of the Boyne 

1 The words in point are — cojiid awfissid focAmairc hi cerdaib de 
druidec7(ta conid ameolac/i hi febaib fiss^ (Bk of the Dm, 124 ft). I 
take fiss. to stand for Jissi ( = fessi) : compare the tarbfes, or bull-feast, 
in Windisch, pp. 212-3. 

2 Windisch, pp. 213-4. « Bk. of the Dun, 57a, 57b, 63ft. 

^ It is so I venture to translate the words, 124 ft — Isser 4m donjri??»- 
gartsa d lug mac cuind mate etftle/td dieefttra dian dectiii co tech 
jnbuirr in broga. See p. 391, above. 
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the wanderings of Leto before giving birth to Apollo ; 
but far the most instructive comparisons are to be made 
between Cuchulainn and Ileracles, as will be seen later. 

Some of Cuchulainn’s Adventures. 

Thus far the reader has had presented to him a 
number of miscellaneous particulars about Ciichulainn’s 
person and attributes; let us now say something more 
abtut his actions and the foes he had to face. Of these 
last, those who claim the lirst place are Ailill and Medb, 
the king and queen of Connaught, who have been men- 
tioned on previous occasions, as has also their famous 
expedition, called the Tain, to Ulster, and especially 
to the Plain of ]\Iurtliemne, or the district which was 
in Ciiclmluiiin’s special charge. Ailill may briefly be 
treated as one of the represeiitativ(\s of darkness, while 
his queen, who had been Conchobar’s wife, belongs to tho 
ambiguous goddesses of dawn and dusk found allied at 
one time with light and at another with darkness. So 
,Medb did not always show herself hostile to Cuchulainn ; 
in fact, later inshinccs are mentioned of her displaying 
considerable partiality for him ; and when he happened 
to come on business to her court at Cruachan, she would 
treat liirp with more than hospitality in the sense given 
that Avord by the civilized nations of our day. It was 
on tho Tain she first heard of him, avIicii his wondrous 
deeds of valour were daily brought home to her by the 
fall of the great champions of the west, whom she sent 
forth one after another to duel with him. At length 
his prolonged attempt to keep tho invaders from the 
west at bay proved too much for him ; and one day, when 
he was worn out by fatigue and sleeplessness, his cha- 
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rioteer beheld a big man with yellow curly hair on 
his head coming from the north-east, and making his 
way towards them right across the camp of his enemies 
without noticing them or being noticed by any of them, 
as though he were not seen of them. Tbe charioteer 
described the dress and equipment of this warrior tb 
Cuchulainn, who observed that it must bo some one of 
his friends from Faery. So it was; for the stranger 
announced himself to Ciichulainn as his father Lug from 
Faery, and Undertook to occupy his’ place, at the same 
time that he sang a kind of fairy music which pat CiicHu- 
lainn to sleep. There he lay sleeping for three days and 
three nights, in the course of which Lug cured all his 
wounds. When at length he woke, he drew his hand 
over his face as usual, and Lug departed, ^ while Ciichu- 
lainn, refreshed, began again to check the men of Erinn 
with varying success till his friends arrived, too late, 
howQver, to prevent the capture on which they were 
bent. 

Ciichulainn was not more famous for his prowess in 
the field of battle than for his contests with beasts and 
fabulous creatures of all kinds, and the following story, 
which has an interest of its own, is told of him when he 
was as yet only six years of age. King Conchobar, 
happening one day to visit the field where the noble 
youths of his kingdom were at their games, was so 
struck by the feats performed by little Setanta. that he 
invited him to follow to a feast for which he and his 
courtiers were setting out. The boy said he would come 
when he had played enough. The feast was to be at 


^ BL of the Dun, 77b, 7Sa, 78 b, 
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the house of a great smith called Culann, who lived not 
only by his art of working iu metals, but also by the 
wealth which prophecy and divination brought in. When 
the king and his men had arrived, Culann asked them if 
their number was complete, and the king, forgetting the 
boy that was to follow, answered in the affirmative. 
Culann ' explained that he asked the question because 
when his gates were shut iu the evening he used to let 
loose a terrible war-hound, which he had obtained from 
Spain to guard his chattels and flocks during the night. 
So it was done then ; but presently the boy Setanta came 
along, amusing himself with his hurlbat and ball as 
was his wont.^ He was hardly aware of the dog bark- 
ing before it was at him; but he made short work of 
the brute, though not without rousing the Ultonians to 
horror at their oversight, for they had no doubt in their 
minds that the boy had been torn to pieces. The gates 
were throum open, and the boy was found unharmed, 
with the dog lying dead at his feet. Like the rest, Culann 
.welcomed him, for his mother’s sake, as he said, but he, 
■could not help expressing his regret at the death of 
hound ; for he declared that his losing the guardian of 
house and his chattels made his home a desolation. Littl 
Setanta, who could not sec why so much fuss should be 
made about the dog, bade the smith have no care, as he 
would himself guard all his property on the Plain of 
Murthemuo till he had a grown-up dog of the same breed. 
This was the tract between Cuailgne or Cooley and the 
river Boyne, and he was subsequently identified with 
it ; so that ho is found called, for instance, the Eider of 


^ Bh\ of the Diin^ GOa — 61a; Bh. of Leinster j 63 a —3 it. 
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Murthemne’s Plain, ^ or the Warrior and the Prince of 
it ; and he defended it more strenuously than any other 
district against the ravages of tho Western hosts. When 
Setanta offered to watch Culann’s cattle and other pro- 
perty, the druid present exclaimed that this should 
henceforth be his name, Cd-Chulainn, that is to say, 
Culann’s Hound. Such is the old account of the %ay 
in which little Setanta obtained the name by which he 
is best known; but when.ithis tale of the killing of 
Culann’s dog comes to bo;ieiApared with others in point, 
it is found that CulannJ|rast have originally been a form 
of the divinity of th(j(|Kher world, and th^t his terrible 
hound^ may doubtless be compared with thfe Cerberus of 
Greek mythology. The sun as a person makes war on 
the powers representing darkness and the inclemency of 
nature ; but with these last would naturally be associated 
evil of all description, including death, the greatest of ail 
ills: these then are the demons and monsters, under 
their many names, with which Ciichulainn repeatedly 
fights. Put none of them can withstand him, and his 
warfare with them is briefly described in the words : 

‘ Proud is he and haughty, of valour sublime, 

Woe to the demons he pursues 

^ Windisch, pp. 216, 221. 

2 Tho Irish is dr-chu, and dr means slaughter of any kind, including 
of course slaughter r ^fegr ; and Cuchulainn himsolf is called JrcJiu 
Emm, or the Slaughf^H|^d of Emain, in the Bk. of Leinster, 87 b, 
printed by O’Curry, iipnA But whilj) recalling tho dogs trained 
for war which used to be Sported by the Gauls from Britain (Strabo, 
iv. 5, 2), it is to be noticed that tho story in the Bk. of the Dun makes 
the smith’s dog an imported one from Spain, a name sometimes used 
instead of that of Hades (pp. 90-1). 

3 This I take to be the sense of a verso in the Bk. of the Dun, 486, 
which reads in tho facsimile : nallac/i uabtec6 ard lagol mairg fri 
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Tlie familiar sight of the sun rising and setting is the 
key to several things in the Ciichulainn legend. For 
instance, he is described going away from his post in 
the evening to Ausit one who prepares for him a hath 
before he quits her in the morning ; ^ and another time 
one of his enemies finds him bathing in a river early at 
the break of day.^ But the rising of the sun out of the 
sea in the morning does not appear to have had anything 
like the effect of sunset on the popular imagination, 
which is to be traced in the Cuchulainn legend in the 
stories of his visits to the other world, especially in quest 
of a wife.® The maiden’s name ^s Emcr daughter of 


Forgall Monach (p. 37G), who lived in a place called 
Luglochta Loga,^ explained to mean the Gardens of Lug, 
another name for the world whence Lug used to come, 
and the description of Emer’s relatives quite bears this 
onL§s she calls herself daughter of the Coal -faced King/ 


sfnni so (Windisch, p. 221, prints e6). It should be restored thus — 
Vallach iiahrecli ard a galy mairg fri siahru sechethar. The previous 
line — Lrdenaw fola fota fland latoeb cmwd comardade — is more difficulty 
but it should probably end with crand or dechrand : compare Windisch, 
p. 2C3, lines 14 and 16. 

^ Bk. of the Dun, 57a, 58a. ^ Ib. 635. 

8 The story is known as the Wooing of Enicr : it is in 

a fragmentary state in the Bk. of the Dun, 121a— 127 /vTor the 
portions of the narrative not to be found there, have made use of the 
Ashburnham manuscript already referred tgjAuinbered D, iv. 2, in 
the library of the II. Ir. Acad. 

4 The dative Luglochtaib is glossed iS'jffie Bk. ofdhe Dun, 123a, 
by gortaih, * gardens and the Loga added is perhaps redundant, as the 
name would seem to be complete either as Luglochtaib or Lochtaih 
Loga. It is not to be denied, however, that it is possible to give Lug 
a different explanation in this name. 

® Ingen rig rfchiii garta^ with garta glossed einech, * face,' ibid. 1 23a. 
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who is also stated to be the son of a sister of Tethra 
king of the Fomori. Now the dusky father discovers 
that his daughter has been wooed by the Riastartha: 
he is displeased and resolves on compassing the death 
of his would-be son-in-law. So he sets out in disguise 
on a visit to Conchobar’s court, and he persuades the 
king to have Ciichulainn’s military education perfected 
by sending him to be instructed by certain friends of 
his, from whom he expects him never to return alive. 
The first of these is represented living in A’ban or 
Britain, but his country, though given that name, be- 
longed to the geography of the other world. He was 
called Domnall, and was probably the same mythic being 
as DomnalH the terrible chariot-god, associated with the 
bards to whom allusion has already been made (p. 323). 
His name fits in with what is said of him in the story 
of Ciichulainn ; for Domnall, the genitive of which is 
well known in the Anglicized form of Donnell, would 
seem to associate him with the deep ; and in Welsh it is, 
letter for letter, Dyvnwal, a name borne by one of the 
mythic legislators mentioned in the Triads, one of which, 
iij. 58, associates his name with the beginning of bardism. 
He has usually the epithet Moel, ‘bald,’ or Mocl-mud, 
‘bald and mute, or bald -mute,’ in harmony with a 
comn|on habit of representing the dark gods as bald, 
cropped of their ears, deprived of one eye, or in some way 
peculiar about the head, and occasionally lacking the 
power of speech. When Ciichulainn had learned all the 
feats that Domnall could teach him, he proceeded to leave 

* In the Ashbumham MS., foL 82c, he is called Domnall mil d» 
mal, while Harl. 5280 gives the name as Domnall milde mon, 

2a 
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Alban for an island to the cast of it, where a goddess lived 
who bore the name of Scathach, which means Shadowy 
or Sha&y : she appears to have been the same who 
Avas named Euanann, and described as the nurse of the 
heroes of Irish mythology.^ Ciicliulainn had not gone 
far when his companions resolved to turn back ; and he 
felt "dejected and uncertain as to the direction to take, 
Avhen a strange beast came and took liim on its back. 
Thus he travelled for four days, at the end of wliich the 
kind boast put him doAvn in an inhabited island, Avhere 
he received food and drink from a maid('n ho had mot 
,^|beforo. He also fell in with a certain Echaid Eairche, 
directed him on his Avay to Scathach’s court. Cli- 
chulainii had to cross the plain, he said, Avliicli lie suav 
before him, one-half of AAdiicli was so cold that the tra- 
veller’s feet would cleave to the ground, and tlio other 
half had the peculiarity tliat the ground cast him on tlie 
points of the spear-like grass which groAV out of it ; but 
thi'. friendly stranger ga^■c him a Avhc^el and an apple, 
which ho Avas to folloAv across the two dismal 
respectively.- He Avas then to cross a perilous glen, 
Avhich Avas a ti'rriblc gulf Avitli no bridge; but a slender 
cord stretched across it from one cliff to the opposite one ; 
and this Avas not all, for at the' emd he AA^as to encounter 
the demons and phantoms sent by Forgall Monach to 


^ See the Stokes-O’Donovan ed. of Cormacy p. 17. Compare also 
the words — ‘ac scat/mig b/madaig b/iuaua? 2 d’ in tlie Bk. of L/'instcr, 
SSa, quoted in O’Ciirry’s Mmnn'fi, &c. iij. 454-5, and rendered ‘AVith 
Scathach, the gifted Buanand.’ 

- The story occupies foL 82 c, and llic following ones in the Asliburn- 
ham IMS., and the curious pas.sage about the wheel and the apple, will 
be found at 83a, while the Ilorl. MS. 5280 has it at 32k 
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work his destruction. He crossed that ^ bridge of dread,’ 
however, in spite of them, and found himself in Scathach’s 
Isle; there ^Yerc more obstacles to bo overcome before 
reaching Scathach’s abode, but he surmounted tliom also, 
including a bridge that was low at both ends, liigh in 
the middle, and so constructed that, when a man sfepped 
on the one end, the other end would rise aloft, and he 
Avoiild be thrown dowii. He was received ^viiii sur[)riso 
by Sc'atliach, and with ardent love by her daughter 
Uatliach, who instructed him how to foiee her jiiotlier 
to teach him. There is a general similarity betw ecu this 
journey and the voyage which Cuchulainn undertook 
in quest of the sons of Hoel Dermait, a story now 
familiar to yon; and the parallel extends even to the 
internal affairs of Sccitliach’s country. We read that 
Scathach was challenged to battle by another queen of 
Hades named Aife, and sometimes called Sciitliach’s 
daughtej*. The fighting took place in part on the cord 
over the Perilous Glen,^ and Cuchulainn duels on it witli 
Aife, and succeeds in carrying her away to Scfithach’s 
camp, where she is compelled to give hostages to Scathach. 
Now Scathach’s abode was the land of death; and the 
accesses to it are variously described. 

But before proceeding further, let us recur for a moment 


^ The Irish name in f/Ja/m 7if/rti/jfhcdi, wliicli ap[)ears aKo in tlie 
Vision of Aclamnan (Wimlisch’s Irisnhe Texte^ p. 185), as does al^o 
the Vicious Bridge (ib. ]). 184), but placed . cross the Glen, and called 
(Innclui amOta^ or Clilf Bridge, which O’Curry (ij. 3G9), influenced pro- 
bably by a slightly different reading, calls the Bridge of the Pupils. I 
mention these as instances of Irish mythology worked into the religious 
tales of the converted Irish. The idea of future punishment is intro- 
duced, and hell-fire liberally borrowed from Cbristiaii sources, but the 
pagan geography of Hades remains little changed. 

2 g2 
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to the dismal plain crossed by Ciichulainn following for 
a while a mysterious wheel, and for another while an 
equally mysterious apple. Why the story should have 
both a wheel and an apple does not appear, as the two 
would seem to suggest one and the same interpretation ; 
but before coming to that, I wish to point out that the 
apple is replaced in other stories by the ball with which 
Cuchulainn, when he was a child, used to play a sort of 
solitary hurley or golf as he went his ways. It was thus, 
when only five years old, he left his home on the Plain 
of Murtheinne and crossed the mountains to Emain,^ and 
it was so he was proceeding towards Culann the Smith’s 
stronghold, when he perceived the latter’s Spanish hound 
ifHldting for him, and killed the monster. There is a 
,||more curious instance still : ^ young Cuchulainn’s slum- 
'bers durst not be disturbed, so he was one day left sleep- 
ing in-doors at Emain, when a battle was raging between 
the heroes of Ulster and Eogan mac Durthacht, wfeose 
name has already been mentioned (pp. 142, 335): the 
victory fell to the share of the latter, and Conchobar 
and others of the Ultonians were left on the battle-field. 
When the wounded survivors reached Emain, it was 
night and already dark, but the lamentation and tumult 
elicited by their arrival made Cuchulainn wake: he 
asked at once where the king was, and, as nobody could 
tell, he rushed off to the scene of the slaughter ; but no 
sooner had he reached it than he was assailed by one of 
the demons revelling there, and he would have suc- 
cumbed had not the Bodb (p. 43), the Mom'gu, per- 

^ Bk, of the Dun^ 59 a, and Bk. of Leinster ^ 62 a, where the ball ia 
described as being of silver. 

2 Ib. 59^ eOa. 
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haps, under another name and in the form of a kind of 
hoodie, cried out in an upbraiding tone, ‘ Bad materials 
of a hero are those there under the feet of phantoms.’ 
Ciichulainn, stung by that taunt, got up again, and 
struck olf the head of his ghost -foe with his hurl- 
bat. Then he drove the ball before him over the field 
and shouted, ‘ Is my father Conchobar on this field of 
slaughter ?’ The latter answered that he was, and Ci'ichu- 
lainn canid and found him all but wholly buried with 
earth over him on almost every side, lie extricated 
him, and found that he would live if ho could get him 
some food, which he hastened to procure : he then took 
Conchobar to Emain, whither he carried at the same 
time a wounded son of Conchobar’s on his shoulders. 
How the latter had got into the position Ciichulainn found 
him in, wo are not told, but it reminds one of the dismal 
plain to which the traveller’s feet would cleave ; further, 
Ciichulainn’s comiug was so late that the night was then 
dark, and it looks as though the narrator ought to have 
told us that the ball he sent over the field was luminous, 
and thati it was by means of it, and not by calling out, 
that he fl&und the king in the earth; as it stands, the 
narrative is not veiy intelligible. Whatever the reason 
for that may be, there can be little doubt that we have 
traces here of a primitive and forgotten myth which 
represented the sun as an apple or ball, after which an 
infant giant used to run daily across the sky ; and the 
other form, that of a wheel, given to that heavenly body, 
is of even greater mythological interest, as it offers an 
Irish instance of a symbolism, the solar origin of which, 
as mentioned on another occasion (p. 55), has been lately 
discussed by M. Gaidoz, 
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sister.^ In the pursuit which took place on the part of 
Forgall’s men, he performed all the deeds of valour he 
had previously boasted himself capable of to Emer. liTow 
she, though the child of a dusky king, was herself a 
perfect beauty, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
of a superior lady. The whole picture is drawn on the 
lines of the nature myth connecting the Sun with the 
Dawn; the latter, though the daughter of darkness, is 
beautiful, and she is the Sun-god’s wife. The same idea 
is brought into relief also in an Icelandic story found in 
a manuscript of the fifteenth century, but evidently made 
up of old materials. It relates how one of king Olaf’s 
men landed in the fairy realm of Godmundr. His name 
.|tes Thorsteinn, and he had met with other strange adven- 
•jiures, in one of which he had procured, among diverse 
^articles of great virtue, a small stone which, when con^' 
cealed in his hand, would make him invisible to others. 
Falling in with Godmundr and two of his men one day^ 
he was questioned as to who he was, and having duly 
answered, he in his turn inquired after Godmundr’s 
history, when Godmundr told him that he was then on a 
dangerous journey to the court of a neighbouring king 
called Geirroedr, who claimed him as his tributary, and 
who had caused the death of Godmundr’s father when 
he last went to ?jeirroedr’s court to pay him his tribute. 
Thorsteinn expressed a desire to accompany Godmundr, 
but the latter, who was a giant, was amused at the small 

^ He brought with them their two erre of gold and silver, which 
would seem to have meant their two burdens, in allusion possibly to 
their personal ornaments: the words in the Ashburnham MS, 846, 
appear to be — ‘ conadib nerrib dior 7 arcat,’ and they recall Elen 
Liiy dog’s Silver Host (p. 173). 
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stature of Thorsteiim, though for a man he was a person 
of j very powerful frame. When, however, he said that 
he had a way of making himself invisible, Godmundr 
consented to take him witJi him, and Thorsteinn proved 
the means of rendering Godmundr and his men victors 
in all the contests in which Geirrcedr made them engage. 
Finally, Thorsteinn killed Geirrcedr and enabled God- 
mundr to annex his kingdom; he also found liimseH a wife 
there called Godriin, daughter of Agdi, who is described; 
as the most demon-like of Geirrmdr’s eails : among other 
things he had claw-like hands and a dark complexion. The 
maid was, however, beautiful, and he brought her and 
her treasures to king Olaf’s court, where she was wedded 
to Thorsteinn. Old Norse tales make Godmundr the 
king of a Teutonic Elysium,^ and represent him as a very 
great personage; but the Icelandic story gives him an 
antagonistic neighbour, over whom he is made to triumph 
by th^ aid of a stranger, who, looked at in the light of 
our Celtic stories, should be the Culture Hero, or his 
son the iBolar Hero. The latter would seem best to suit 
the story of Thorsteinn, who, bringing Gudrun away 
with him to be his wife, cannot help reminding one a little 
of Ciichulainn carrying away his bride from her father, 
the coal-faced king Eorgall. As to the rest, the conquest 
of Geirrcedr and the annexation of his realm to God- 
mimdr’s recall the assistance given by Pwyit to Arawn 
king of Hades (p. 340), while the stone which rendered 
Thorsteinn invisible challenges comparison with the ring 
used with the same effect by Owein ab Urien (p. 351). 

^ Eafn's Fomaldar Sdgur (Copenhagen, 1829), i. 411; and thf 
Formanna Sdgur (Copenhagen, 1827), iij. 175 — 198, appendix. 
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In a word, the Thorsteinn story, though not correspond- 
ing thi’ough and through to any of the Celtic ones, 
shows a general similarity to them, which goes to form 
evidence of a notion once common to Celts and Teutons 
as to the nether world ; and the outlines of that notion 
are probably to be ranked among the ancient ideas of the 
Aryan family.^ 

To return to Ciiehulainn, it is right to add that some 
of the stories give his wife a name other than Emer, 
namely Ethne Ingubai,^ wherein Ave have a discrepancy, 
probably not to be got over by saying that these were 
two names borne by one and the same person. For it 
may be that the myth pictured the Dawn not as one but 
as many, to all of Avliom the Sun-god made love in the 
course of the three hundred and more days of the year. 
Among those mentioned as his Avives or hmians be 
included not only Emer and Etlme, but also Uathach 
and Aife; nay, ho seems, as avo shall see presently, to 
have had also loves of a somewhat different description, 
reflecting the spai-lding of the dew-drop in the rays of 
the sun; but he declines to have anything to say to 
Dornolla, the big-listed daughter of Dommdl : she AAms too 
hideous, and she became his implacable foe. 

Another tale^ of Ciichulainn’s doings in the Avorld of 
darkness and death must uoav be briefly mentioned, as it 

^ On the question of the relation of the Tliorsteiiin story to other 
Teutonic stories, sec K. Heinzel, Ueher die Nlhelungonmge (Vienna, 
] 885), where a great variety of references arc given : see also Cerquaiid’s 
Taraim et Thor in the Uct). Celt, vi. 420. 

® As in the first part of the story of CuchvlainrHs SicJc-led. 

3 Bk, of the Dun, 43 a — 50 h; Windisch, pp. 205 — 227; also pub- 
lished, with a translation by O’Curry, in the Atlantis^ i. 370 — 392, 
ij. 98—124. 
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brings out the unmistakable features of the myth very 
clearly. While the Ultonians "were celebrating the great 
festival which marked the Calends of Winter and the days 
immediately before and after them, a flock of wild birds 
lighted on a loch near them. The ladies of Conchobar’s 
court took a fancy to them, and Ciicbulainn was disgusted 
• to find that the) had nothing better for the menj^o do 
than that they should go bird-catching ; but when 
gallantry was duly appealed to, w'ith an allusion to thl 
number in Ulster of the noble ladies who were one-eyed 
out of love for him, he proceeded to catch the birds, 
which he distributed so liberally that he f('und when 
he came to his own wife he had none left for her: he 
.Was very sorry on that account, and promised that as 
ooon as ever any wild birds visited the Plain of Mur- 
themne or the river Boyne, the finest pair of them should 
bo hers. It was'^ot long ere two birds were seen swim- 
ming on the loch: they were observed to be joincd5||pgether 
by a chain of ruddy gold, and they made a genrae kind 
of music Avhich caused the host to fall asleep. Ciichu* 
laiiin went towards them ; but his -wife and his charioteer 
cautioned him to have nothing to do with them, as it 
was likely that there was some hidden power behind 
them. lie would not listen, but cast a stone from his 
sling at them, which to his astonishment missed them, 
lie cast another, with the same result. ‘Woo is meP 
said he, ‘ from the time when ^ took arms to this day, 
my cast never missed.’ lie flbxt threw hi« spear at 
cthcm, which passed through the wing of one of the birds, 
and both dived. Ciichulainn, now in no happy moo,d, 
Went and rested against a stone that stood near, and hb 
fell asleep. He then dreamt that two women, one in 
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green and the other in red, came up to him : the one in 
green smiled at him and struck him a blow with a whip, 
the one in red did the same thing, and this horse-whip- 
ping of the hero went on till he was nearly dead. His 
friends came and would have waked him, had not one of 
them suggested that he was probably dreaming, so they 
were careful not to disturb his nap. When at length 
like, he would tell them nothing, and he bade them 
him in his bed. This all took place on the eve of 
November, when the Celtic year begins with the ascen- 
dency of the powers of darkness. When Ciichulainn 
had lain in his bed, speaking to nobody, for nearly a year, 
and the TJltonian nobles and his wife happened to bo 
around him, some on the bed and the others close by, 
they suddenly found a stranger seated on the side of the 
bed. He said he had come to speak to Ciichulainn, and 
he sang-4k song in which ho informed him that ho had 
come his sister Fand and his sister Liban to tell 
him tlaft they would soon heal him if they were allowed. 
Fand, he said, had conceived great love for him, and 
would give him her hand if he only visited her land, 
and treat him to plenty of silver and gold, together 
with much wine to drink. She would, moreover, send 
her sister Liban on November-eve to heal hif^'^ After 
having added that his own name was Aengus, brother 
to Fand and Liban, he disappeared as mysteriously 
he had come. Ciichulainn then sat up in his bed and 
told his friends all about the dream which had made 
him ill; he was advised to go to the spot where it 
occurred to him twelve months previously, for such are 
the requirements of the fairy reckoning of time. He 
did so, and he beheld the woman in green coming 
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towards him : he reproached her for what she haid done, 
and she explained that she and her sister had come, not i 
to harm him, but to seek his love : Fand, she said, had 
been forsaken by Mananndn mac Lir, and had set her 
heart on him, Ciichulainn; moreover, she bad a mes- 
sage now from her own husband, Labraid of the Sw’|t 
Hand on the Sword, to the effect that he would give 
him Fand to wife for one day’s assistance against hiiil 
enemies. Ciichulainn objected that he was not well 
enough to fight ; but he was induced to send Loeg his 
charioteer with Liban to see the mysterious land to which 
he was invited. Loeg, after conversing with Fand and 
Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sword, returned with 
a glowing account of what he had seen. This revived 
the drooping spirits of his master, who passed his hand 
over his face and rapidly recovered his strength. Even 
then he would not go to Labraid’s Isle on a woman’s 
invitation, and Loeg had to visit it again and assure him 
that' Labraid was impatiently expecting him for the 
war that was about to be waged. Then at length he 
went thither in his chariot and fought. He abode there 
a month with Fand, and when he left her he made an 
appointment to meet her at Il/ar Oinn Trachta, or the 
Yew at the Strand’s End, the spot, according to O’CuiTy, 
where Hewry now stands.^ This came to the ears of 
Emer, Cuchulainn’s wedded wife, and she, with the ladies 
of Ulster, repaired there, provided with sharp knives to slay 
Fand. A touching scene follows, in which Emcr recovers 
Cuchulainn’s love, and Fand beholds herself about to be , 
forsaken, whereupon she begins to bewail the happy days 


^ Atlantis. Vol. ij. p. 115. 




she had spent with her husband Manannan mao Lit 
in her bower at Dun Inhir^ or the Fort of the Estuary. 
Nay, Fund’s position in the unequal conflict with the 
ladies of Ulster became known to Mananndn, the shape- 
shifting Son of the Sea, and he hastened over the plain 
to her rescue. ‘What is that there?’ inquired Ciichu- 
laimo^ '‘That,’ said Loeg, ‘is Fand going away with 
Mai^nndn mac Inr, because she was not pleasing to 
thee.’ At those words Cuchulainn went out of his mind, 
and leaped the three high leaps and the three southern 
l^ps of Luaclmir.” lie remained a long time without 
Dd and without drink, wandering on the mountaii}s 
id sleeping nightly on the road of Midlnachair. Enier 
ivent to consult the king about him, and it was resolved 
to send the poets, the professional men and the druids 
of Ulster, to seek him and bring him home to Emain. 
He would have slain them, but they chanted spells of 
druidism against him, whereby they were enabled to lay 
hold of his arms and legs. When he had recovered his 
senses a little, he asked for drink, and they gave him a 
drink of forgetfulness, which made him forget Fand and 
all his adventures: as Emer was not in a much better 
state of mind, the same driidc was also administered to 
her ; and Manannan had shaken his cloak between Fand 
and Cuchulainn that they might never meet again. 

This story of Ciichulainn’s Sick -bed Calls foljiiHb 


^ Tlio leaps referred to wxro places called Lnm Concalalmi^ W'liicli 
"were not uncommon in Ireland : so was Lwidicur, ‘ a place where 
rushes grow/ frequent enough, and is, in f;ict, so still. The one here 
in question is placed by O’Curry south of Emain, with the road of 
Midluachair from Emain to Tara passing thruugli it : see the 
ij. p. 122. 
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or tiyo remarks before passing on. It identifies in a 
manner the -world of waters with that of darkness and 
the dead ; for elsewhere Liban is a woman in charge of a 
magic well, which, neglected by hci, overwhelms her 
and changes her into an otter, ^ while the waters formed 
the lake now called Lough Neagh. Liban is to b^. 
equated Avith the Jdivon or Llion of the Welsh, stoly of 
the deluge occasioned by the bursting of Llyn Llion^ or 
Idivon’s Ijake, and with the girl accused of neglecting 
the well, Avhich Welsh legend describ. s bursting over 
Canlrr)r Gwachd^ or the Bottom Hundred, a country 
fabled to have flourished Avhere the billows of the Irish 
Sea now ride at large on the shores of Keredigion. As 
to Fand, Avho had her separate apartment at Labraid’s 
abode, she is called in the story the daughter of Aed 
Abrat, that is the Fire of the Eyelid, which meant tho 
Tear, daughter of the Pupil of tho Eye : she was so called, 
we are told, on account of her brilliancy and comeliness. 
With this the probable etymology of tho name Fand 
agrees, being, as it would seem, of the same origin as the 
English word tvatcr, Lithuanian vandV, of tho same mean- 
ing, and as the Latin unda, ‘ a wave ; ’ it recalls De la 
Motto Fouque’s Undine^ who has, however, her more 
exact counterpart in the Welsh story of the Lady of tho 
Little Yan Lake already mentioned (p. 422). Now Fand 


1 See the story of Eehaid mac Maireda’s Death in the Blc. of Hie 
Dun, .39 a — 41 b, with a translation by O’Beirne Crowo in th ^ Kilkenny 
Association’s Journal for 1870, pp. 96 — 112. 

* The Triudu, iij. 13 and iij. 97. 

® See the Bk. of Carmarthen, poem xxxviij, Skene, ij. 59 ; and tho 
Traethodydd (Holywell) for 1880, pp. 479-81, where I have made some 
remarks on the different versions of the tale. 
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had been married to the great sea-god Mananndn mao 
Lir at the Dun of the Estuary, and the wooing of 
Cdchulainn by her is the sparkling of the pellucid drop 
in the sun’s rays when he has reached the dark places 
of the earth ; but that was to last only for a time, and 
Fand returns to her former love; that is to say, the 
crystal, drop is finally carried back to the ocean. These 
myth-pictures may date from almost any age in 
the history of an imaginative race ; but it is probably a 
touch by the hand of hoary antiquity alone that repre- 
sents the Sun-god gone mad, and only recalled to the 
ways in which he should go by the king’s magicians and 
medicine-men. 

Another tale,^ proved by the names involved to belong 
to the same class, must now be briefly added : it relates 
how Cuchulainn, on his way back from Scathach’s country, 
came on November-eve to a city whose prince, called 
Ruad or Eed, king of the Isles, had been obliged to 
expose his daughter as tribute to the Fomori, three of 
whom were to come from their distant islands to carry 
her away from the strand, where she sat alone awaiting 
their dreaded arrival. Her father promised her to wife 
to any man Avho would rescue her, and Cdchulainn hear- 
ing of it, awaited the Fomori and killed them, wherefore 
he was entitled to the hand of the daughter of the;J^|^ 
so the king told him to take her. He excused himlfflP' 
and told the maiden to come after him to Erinn in twelve 
months’ time,^ but he forgot to fix the place of their meet- 


^ Bk. of the Dun, 126a; the Ashburnham MS. (D. iv. 2 in the 
library of the E. 1. Acad.), 84 ft; and the Bk, of Lein^er, 125 a, 1251). 

^ At this point the Bk. of the Dim breaks off without giving the 
girl's name, but it calls her father Euad or Eed, king of the Isles; 
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ing. On the day, however, which had been appointed, 
Cdchulainn happened to be careering with a friend near 
Loch Cuan,^ better known as Strangford Lough, when they 
beheld on the water two swans joined together by a chain 
of gold. Ciichulainn cast a stone at them from his sling, 
which wounded one of them. On hastening to the strand, 
they found there, not two swans, but two of the finest 
women they had ever seen. Derborgaill, for that was the 
name of the maid rescued by Cdchulainn, explained who 
she was, and how she and her handmaid h^d come accord- 
ing to his order, though ho had now wounded her with a 
stone which was lodged in her side. Ciichulainn was 
very sorry for what he had rashly done, and proceeded 
to suck the stone out of the wound with the blood around 
it. He afterwards gave her to vdfe to Lugaid, his greatest 
friend, as he declared that one whose side he had sucked 
could not be his own wife, a touch of refinement overcast 
with gloom by the sequel, which relates how Derborgaill 
was savagely mutilated by the women of Ulster under 
very peculiar circumstances, and how her death was 
grimly avenged on them by the enraged Ciichulainn. 
How one version^ of Dcrborgaill’s story makes her 
daughter to Forgall king of Lochlunn, which meant a 
country in or beneath a loch or the sea, the home in fact 


at the same time the Ashburnliam version, 84 1, speaks of her as the 
daughter of Euad, and as Derborgaill by name. 

^ The Bk. of LeAnster begins the story ..t this point by iiifroducing 
Derborgaill in love with Cdchulainn on account of his fame, the stock 
excuse put into the mouths of all love-sick maidens who lake the 
initiative in Irish tales. 

* The one related in the Bk. of Leinster, 125^. 

2 H 
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of the Fomori, whose king is said to have been Tethra, 
uncle to Forgall.^ Much consistency, however, is not to 
he looked for in these matters; nor is Forgall’s connection 
with Lochlann contradicted by the situation of Luglochta 
Loga, where Cdchulainn finds Forgall’s stronghold and 
his daughter Emcr; for, according to another account, 
the residence of Forgall was in the side of Lusca^ a name 
which means a cave, and is borne by a place in the pre- 

t nt county of Dublin, ^ which is perhaps not too far from 
.e coast for the Sun-god to seem to emerge from the 
direction of it ; not to mention that the Fomori, though 
belonging to the world of waters, may be encountered 
anywhere underground, even where the sea is far away : 
we may compare Undine and her kinsmen, who liad access 
to this world wherever there was a stream or a w'cll. 
According to one of the foregoing accounts, Dcrborgaill 
was about to be given away to the Fomori, her father’s 
foes and oppressors ; while according to the other, she was 
the daughter of a king of the Fomori, who, we may, infer, 
wished to bestow her on one of his oAvn race, when sh# 
set out to Cuchulainn. The difference amoiints to little, 
and the damsel is to bo regarded as behaving in the 
same way as a goddess of dawn and dusk. She might, 
further, bo said to combine in her own person the cha- 
racteristics, to a certain extent, of Emcr and Fand ; but 
this requires to be explained with reference to her name 
Dcrborgaill, more familiar to most of you in its Scotch 
form of Dervorgild. It is interpreted in the Book of 


' Bk. of the Bun, 123rt; and the Stowo MS. 826. 
* O’Donovan’s Battle of Magh Hath, p. 52, note* 
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Leinster to mean or Tear, daughter of Forgall 

king of Lochlann,’^ which one cannot help comparing 
with the name of Fand, and associating with Derborgaill’s 
love for C’ichulainn, as an analogous case of the nature 
myth representing the drop glistening in the sun’s rays. 

h' 

^ Irish dc'r riieans a * tear,* and is in fact the etymological equivalent 
of that English ^vord and its congeners in other languages, such a« 
Greek S<lKpv and Welsh de/^7 of the same signification, both Irish and 
English having levelled the path of the voice by removing the grdtural 
consonant. So Derborgaill literally mean . Eorgnll’t, tear. As to the 
structure of the name, it is lo bo observed that it is not a compound, 
azxd that, thougii drr, ‘ a tear/ has not yet been met with except ac a 
feminine, the cognates make it fairly certain that it was originally 
nouter in Irish. It is known that, under the iiilluence of neuters of 
tliD 0 declension (Latin ij deck), other neuters in Irish sometimes take 
a final nasal, which should correspond, but for this false analogy, to 
the V of dyaOou and t]u3 m of helium, and is found written in Gaulish 
V nr n. Thus, though the Irish inuu' is of the same meaning, etymology 
and dcclcnsirn as the Latin mure, it becomes mnlni in Muir u-Iclit, 

* the Ictian Sea,’ or tiic English Channel ; similarly, teg or tech, ‘ house,' 
of the same etymology and declension as the Greek reyos, becomes teg7i, 
as in teg n-dagjlr, ‘ domus viri boni for more instances, see the Gram- 
'uuitica Celt lea-, pp. 2d5, 270. Treated in the same way, der would 
become deni, and prefixed to Foi'gaill Avould, according to the rule 
as to n + /(earlier n -!- v), yield Dermrcjalll, with the u prevented 
from liardening into /, and the w ultimately oiicled. Dervorgaill would 
bo written in the ancient Irish orthography Derborgaill, which the ' 
scribe of the story in the Bk. of Leinster, 125, has spelled Derbfurgaill, 
in which he inserted an / with i\\Q pu7ictnm dele7i's in order to pre- 
serve the transparenec of the etymology which he wished to advocate, 
and which appears to have been the right one. Accordingly the name 
should be now pronounced Der Vorgaiif, or, in one word, Dervor* 
gain with the acconl on the middle syllable ; and tliat it is so, I learn 
from Prof. Mackinnon of Edinburgh, who recollects this name borne 
by an old woman in his native isle of Colonsay when ho was a child : 
it was, as he kindly informs me, alwa 3 ^s accented on tlie syllable vor. 
The der here in question is to be distinguished from der, said to mean 
a girl ; and it is to be borne hi mind in reading this conjecture. 

2 II 2 
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Why both stories should treat the liquid element as a 
tear I cannot say : a modem author -wUuld in such a case 
probably prefer speaking of the drop of rain or dew, and 
it is conceivable that the Tears of Forgall king of Loch- 
lann were in ancient Erinn the mythic definition of rain 
or dew;^ but I must confess complete ignorance of any 
fa^ that would serve to countenance such a view. 

CtiCHULAINN AND HIS FoES. 

The epic tale of the Tdin involves Cdchulainn in a 
quarrel with a goddess of a different description from 
those hitherto mentioned: I mean the Mdrrigu, or 
Great Queen of the Mars-Jupiter of the Goidcls (p. 43). 
According to the Book of the Dm, it happened one 
day during Cxichulainn’s defence of Ulster against the 
forces of Ailill and Medb from the west, that the Mdrrfgu 
presented herself to him in the form of a damsel of 
highly distinguished appearance, clad in a dress of all 
colours. ‘Who art thou?’ inquired Cuchulainn. ‘I am 
the daughter of Euan the king,’ said she ; ‘I am come 
to thee ; I have loved thee on account of thy fame, and 
I have brought with me my treasures and my herds.’ 
‘Not good, indeed,’ said he, ‘is the time of thy coming 
to us: is not the bloom of our . . . bad? "^0' 
easy, then, for me is it to arrange a meeting lUp a 
woman,’ said he, ‘ while I am in this struggle.’ ‘ I shall,’ 
said she, ‘ be of assistance to thee in it.’ Thereupon he 

^ Compare the Old Noree definition of dew in the Corpus Poet. Bor. 
i. 63 : “ Kimc-mane is the horbe called, wdiicli draws the night from 
east over the blessed Powers. Every morning the foam drops from 
his mouth ; hence the dew in the valleys,” 

* The word ainmgorti used here, 74 a, is obscure lb me. 
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gave her an insnlting reply, which made her completely 
change her tone, and say: ‘ It will be hard for thee when 
[ shall come against thee engaged in fighting with the 
men of Erinn : I shall come in the form of an eel beneath 
thy feet at the ford, so that thou wilt stumble and fall.’ 
‘That strikes me as a more likely form for thee than 
that of- a king’g daughter ; but I shall,’ he added, ‘ seize 
thee in my hand, causing thy ribs to break, and thou 
wilt be subject to that blemish till I prcmounce sentence 
of blessing on thee.’ ‘ I shall,’ said she, ‘ in the form of 
a grey she-wolf, drive the cattle to the ford against thee.’ 

‘ I shall east a stone,’ said he, ‘ at thee from my sling, 
and smash one of thy eyes in thy head ; and thou wilt 
be under that blemish till I pronounce sentence of bless- 
ing on thee.’ ‘ I shall come,’ said she, ‘ to thee in the 
form of a hornless red heifer at the head of the herd, so that 
they will rout thee at the mires, at the fords and at the 
pools,* and thou wilt not perceive me meeting thee.’ ‘ I 
shall,’ said he, ‘fiing a stone at thee, and break one of 
thy legs^ under thee, and thou wilt be under that blemish 
till I pronounce sentence of blessing on thee.’ ^ Thereupon 
she left him for a while ; but, according to her threat, 
she returned one day when he was engaged in single 
combat with a formidable foe ; and, in the form of an eel, 
she gave three twists round his feet, so that he fell at 
full lei|gth ilftross the ford: presently he got up and 
seized tie eel in his hand, so that her ribs broke within 

^ I am not sure whether this be correct : the Irish in the Bh of 
the Dun, lib, is, ‘cowmema do fergara fdt;' but when it is described 
done at 77a, we have ‘ger gara* instead of fergara, which is perhaps 
to be read fergara. The nom. sing, occurs as/er gaire at 77 b. 

2 Ibid. 74a, lib. 
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her. The noise of the strokes dealt by Cdchulainn and 
his antagonist at one another in the ford was such as 
to frighten the western army’s flocks and herds, so that 
the latter broke loose and rushed eastwards across the 
camp with the tents on their horns : this was the jMdrn'gu’s 
opportunity, so she came in the form of a she- wolf and 
drove the cattle in the other direction down upon Ciichu- 
l^il^ whereupon he cast a stone from his sling, as he 
‘mK promised, and smashed her eye. Afterwards she 
came down on the ford in the form of the hornless red 
heifer at the head of the herd, and was lamed by Ciichu- 
lainn, as ho had foretold.^ The Morrigu had now to 
bethink herself how she might bo healed of her triple 
blemish, for wounds inflicted by Ciichulaiun could not 
be healed without his own intervention. One day, as 
Cdchulainn felt thirsty after the performance of a fabulous 
feat of valour against the troops of the west, the M(hT]gii 
presented herself to him in the guise of an old woman, 
lame and blind of one eye, engaged in milking a three- 
teated cow. He asked her for a drink, and she gave* him 
the milking of the first teat, whereupon he wished her the 
blessing of gods and not-gods, and she was healed of one 
of her wounds. lie asked her again for milk, Avhich she 
gave him from the second teat, and he repeaA|tthe 
blessing, at which another of her wounds was Upled. 
He had likewise the milk of the third and on his 
pronouncing his blessing on her a third time, she was 
made whole, whereupon she reminded him that he had 
said that he would never heal her. ‘ Had 1 only known 
it was thou,’ said he, ‘ I should never have healed thee 


^ £k. of the Dun, 706, 77 a. 
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to tho end of tlie world,’ ^ Ciichulainn and the Mdrn'gu 
were now, so to say, quits, and tho story ends without 
shedding any light on the later relations between them. 
Another story, ^ however, which describes Cuchulainn’s 
death, makes the Mdrn'gu, out of friendship for him, 
break his chariot ou the eve of the fatal day, so as to 
induce him to stay at homo ; how the reconciliation had 
been effected I cannot say; and I have only entered 
into these details because they form the Irish counter- 
part of the hostility evinced by Here towards Heracles, 
and their final reconciliation. 

The Mdrn'gu, it is needless to say, failed in her friendly 
effort to keep Cuchulainu at home on the day already 
referred to, for the warriors of Ulster were again in their 
couvade^ and he alone was left to face tho enemy, who 
was this time under the command of Lugaid king of 
Erinn, and Ere king of Leinster.^ The former slow 
Cuchukinn near Loch Ldmruith^ in the Plain of Mur-: 
themnc on the very day when the Ultonians were able 
to come out of their confinement; and Conall Cernach, 
Cuchulainn’s foster-brother, pursued Lugaid, and overtook 
him before the close of the day batin' ag in the LifJcy. A 

^ Bli. of 11 Uy llhy where the wounds healed are not quite 

the three inflicted in tlie previous part of the story ; tlio I\nhTfgu hero 
has her head, an eye and a leg healed, whereas, according to the pre- 
vious account, tffijy should have been her ribs, an eye and a leg 
respectively. But such inconsistencies are ^uite common in old versions 
of Irish tales, showing that the scribes used a vaiiety of older editions. 

- BL of LeinsieVy 119a — 123Z^; extracts will be found, published 
with a translation by Stokes, in the Rev, Celt iij. 175 — 185. 

s O’Curry, 513-4. 

^ Another name of the same lake given in the Bk, of Leinster was 
Loch Tondchuil, 1215, 
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parley took place, followed by a protracted duel, resulting 
in Conall slaying Lugaid, who surrendered to him both 
his realm and his head. In this singular combat Conall 
had the aid of his horse, a beast said to have been pro- 
vided with a dog’s head in order to aid his master in his 
battles ; so when Conall had been bound by Lugaid to 
fight with only one hand, as the latter had lost one of 
hi^ands that day, Conall’s canine horse took part in the 
conflict by biting a piece out of Lugaid’s side, which 
rendered the rest of the fight easy for his antagonist.^ 
This, it will be seen, forms a remarkable parallel to 
Owein ab Urien’s lion assisting him in his duels on more 
than one occasion (p. 402). 13ut to return to Ciichulainn : 
his slayer was Lugaid, as has just been said, and he 
is so important a character that his history must here be 
detailed at some length. He is usually called Lugaid 
Kiab nDerg, or L. of the Eed Stripes, represented as 
Ciichulainn’s special friend, or else as his foster-son and 
even as his own son. He is variously known as Lugaid 
mac Conroi^ ‘ L. son of Curoi,’ and L. mac na Tri Con^ 
‘ L. son of the Three Cms,’ or Hounds, and he is possibly 
to be also identified with Lugaid mac Con, or L. Hound’s 


1 Blc. of Ulmter, 1226. * 

* These are supposed (O’Curry, p. 479) to have been Ciichulainn, 
Conall Cernach and Ciiroi, the genitives of the names being Con- 
culainn, Conaill and Con-roi respectively. Cu-roi or Cu-rid (with or 
without the mark of lengtli on the diphthong]^|||aa VfeS attested 
{Bk. of the Dun, 61a, 69a, 716; Bh. of LeirSff/fiX'b, 1696), but 
it must have also had the form Cu-ri, as the genitive occurs in the 
orin Gonu-ri in ancient ogam on a stone in his district : this pronun- 
ciation is again approximated in the Anglo-Irish Caher Gonree, which 
•late Irish authors sometimes write Gathair Ckonrai or even Cathair 
Chonrigh. 
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Son, "vrliose story, however, differs very widely from the 
others, owing, it may be, at least in part, to racial reasons. 
It is also conceivable that Mac Con or Mac na Tri Con 
originally meant merely Him of the Hound, or of the Three 
Hounds, in reference to a simple or triple Cerberus as 
companion of the Plutonic deity: Gwyn ah JS'M had 
likewise both a horse and a hound of a formidable kind. 

Now the mother of Lugaid of the Three Hounds was, 
according to one account, Bldthnat, wife of Ciiroi mac 
Daire, a great magician associated with the mountain 
range of Slieve Mis in Kerry, where his stronghold has 
given a lofty height between Tralee and Dingle its name 
of Cathair Chonroi, ‘ Cilroi’s Fortress,’ Anglicized Caher 
Conree. Now BMthnat’s name, derived from bldth, 

^ bloom,’ reminds one of that of Blodeued, from blodeu, 

‘ flowers,’ and she is herself represented as unfaithful a 
wife to Ciiroi as Blodeued was to Lieu (p. 239) ; for she 
is not only said to have loved others, but a tragic tale 
relates how she became Ciichulainn’s wife after he had 
slain Ciiroi with her aid. Ciichulainn and two other 
Ultonians had paid a friendly visit to Ciiroi at his abode 
in the west ; and Ciichulainn, whether then or later we 
are not told, found opportunity of coming to a treacher- 
ous understanding with Bldthnat. So at the time flxed 
upon by her, namely, November-eve, Ciichulainn and his 
followers stationed themselves at the bottom of the hill 
watching the stream that came down past Ciiroi’s fort ; 
nor had they to wait long before ihey observed its waters 
turning white : it was the signal given by Bldthnat, for 
she had agreed to empty the milk of Mider’s three cows 
from Mider’s cauldron into the stream, which has ever 
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since been called the Finnghlais or White Brook.^ The 
sequel was that Cuchulainn entered Ciiroi’s fort unop- 
posed, and slew its owner, who haj)pened to bo asleep 
M’ith his head on BMthnat’s lap. Cuchulainn took away 
Bldthnat, with the famous cows and cauldron; but ho 
was not long to have possession of his new wife, for 
Ciirot’s poet and harper, called Ferceirtnc, resolved to 
avenge his master ; so he paid a visit to Cuchulainn and 
Bhithnat in Ulster, where lie was gladly received by 
them ; but one day, when the Ultoniaii nobles happened 
to be at a spot bordering on a high eliif, Ferccirtne 
suddenly clasped his arms round Bhithnat, and flinging 
himself with her over the cliff, thc'y died together.^ 

This story may perhaps be regarded as presenting the 
difficulty, that the treachery more usually characteristic 
of the dark powers is here ascribc’d to the Sun-hero, 
somewhat as if Lieu and Goronwy had changed places 
in the story of Blodcued’s infidelity ; but it is impossible 
to make Cuchulainn one of the dark beings, among 

^ Bl:. of Leinster, 1G96. What passes as Ciiroi’s cairn is knowni on 
the shoulder of tlio mountain ; but no remains of his cjiihair or fort 
have ever been found, and O’Curry (iij. 80), looking for the remains 
of w'alls, would not identify it with the height iioav called Caher Coiirec, 
w'hicli O’Ponovan found to he no Avail, but ‘ a natural ledge of rocks^ 
{Battle of M a (jli Rath, note, p, 212). In 1883, I travelled past the 
foot of the mountain to Dingle, and returned the same way, hut 
failed both times to get a good view of the to];) on account of the mist, 
which seemed to render it a fitting abode for a god resembling tho 
Welsh Gwyn ah Nitd or the Manx IManannan. 

- With the exception of a short paragraph in tlio Bk. of Leimicr, 
169 b, the author is indebted for this story to O’Curry, ij. 97, iij. 
79-82, and Keating’s History of Ireland (O’Connor’s ed., Dublin, 
1865), pp. 220-5 ; they differ, however, in detail. 
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whom Ciiroi, on the other hand, must bo classed. For 
we find him among the allies who gave Ailill and Medb 
assistance on the Tdin, in which he was ready personally 
to engage had he not been checkmated. This character 
of a Bis or i’luto agrees well with the fact that Ciiroi 
appears as an ancestor in the west, whioh is attested, 
among other things, by an ancient ogam,^ on a low 
cromlech near Caher Conree, commemorating a man 
described as Son of Ciiroi. Like Mali of the Nine 
Hostages, and others of the sam i type, Ciiroi engaged 
in wars outside Erinn and far away : one stor^ places 
his exploits CA'en among the Scythians.^ Like the solar 
heroes, the princes of darkness not only grew to manhood 
in a short time, but they were also, like them, great 
travellers, conquering far and wide, the reason being, in 
the last resort, that wherever the light of the sun shines, 
there darkness likewise comes in its turn. It is right, 
however, to add that there is a story which represents 
Ciichulainn as having a long-standing cause to hate 
Ciiroi. Ciichulainn and the heroes of IJlstcr once on a 
time resolved to go on a plundering expedition to the 
Isle of the Men of Ealga, a fairy land ruled by Midcr 
(p. 145) as its king. Ciiroi, who was a great magician, 
insinuated himself among the raiders in disguise, and by 
means of his arts he succeeded in leading the Ultonians 
into Mider’s stronghold, after they had repeatedly failed 
in their attempts. He did this on the condition that ho 

^ Celtic Britain^, p. 203; Bnish, p. 175, pi. xvi : see note, j). 472. 

* See Windiscli’s Irische Texte, pp. 294-5 ; compare also the Welsh 
elegy to Ciiroi in the Bk. of Taliessin (Skene, ij. 198), where he is 
mentioned ns one who ‘ was wont to hold a helm on the Sea of the 
South.’ 
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was to have of the plunder the jewel that, pleased him 
best. They brought away from Midor’s castle Mider’s 
daughter Bldthnat, as she was a damsel of exceeding 
beauty ; also Mider’s Three Cows and his Cauldron, which 
were objects of special value and virtues. When they 
came to the division of the spoils, the mean-looking man 
in gvey, who had led the victorious assault, said that the 
jewel he chose was BMthnat, whom he took to himself. 
Ciichulainn complained that he had deceived them, as 
he had only specified a jewel, which he insisted on inter- 
preting in no metaphorical sense ; but by means of his 
magic, the man in grey managed to carry the girl away 
unobserved. Ciichulainn pursued, and the dispute came 
to be settled by a duel on the spot, in which Ciichulainn 
was so thoroughly vanquished that Ciiroi left him on 
the field bound hand and foot, after having cut off his 
long hair,^ which forced Ciichulainn to hide himself for 
a whole year in the wilds of Ulster, while Ciiroi carried 
away to his stronghold of Caher Conroe both Bldthnat 
and her father’s cows and cauldron.^ This story seems 
to mix up two things, the first of which was the carrying 
away of the Three Cows and the Cauldron of the king 
of the fairy island, of which a very different version 
represents it as Ciichulainn’s own doing (p. 2G1). Now 
Falga is variously® supposed to have been the Isle 
of Man or Inst Gall, that is to say, the Western Isles; 
but, according to Cormac’s Glossary, the cows, which 

^ Tliat was not all, for the Bk. of Leinster, 1696, adds the words: 
diarfumalt (.i. diarchommil) cacc nambd moac6cnd. 

* O’Curry, iij. 81 ; O’Connor’s Keating, loc. eit. 

^ See O’Curry, iij. 80, and n gloss on Falga in the Bk. of Leinster, 
1696. 
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were white cattle with red ears, belonged, not to Mider, 
but to another king of the other world, who was called 
Echaid Echbel, or E. Horse-mouth. He lived in Alban, 
and his cows used to come to graze in Dalriada, on a head- 
land, now called Island Magee, in Antrim,^ where they 
were appropriated by Cdchulainn and his men, fivnt 
whom they were then stolen by Curoi and. earned away 
whither Cuehulainn knew not. This, it will be seen, is 
a Goidelic version of the story of Cacus stealing from 
Hercules some of the heifers he had taken from Geryon. 
The other thing confused with the story of Echaid’s Cows 
was that of the contest for the daughter of Mider king' 
(«f the fairies. This latter story taken by itself is trans- 
parent enough : it is devoted to the different stages in 
the usual conflict between the representative of light and 
darkness for the dawn-goddess : in the first engagement 
the former is vanquished and cropped of his long yellow 
hair, whereupon his retirement takes place for a time, just 
as he withdraws distraught from the haunts of men, when 
Fand is taken away from him by Mananndn, the other 
great magician of Irish story. At the next stage the 
Sun-god succeeds in disposing of Ciiroi and carrying 
away his wife to his own home ; but the powers of dark- 
ness gain possession of her once more, for that is pro- 
bably the meaning of her being borne aw'ay over the cliff. 

According to these stories, Lugaid was the son of the 


1 The Stokes O’Donovan Cormac, p. 72 ; also the Four Masters, 
A.M. 2859, O’Donovan’s notes 2 , t In the Bk, of Leinster Wxqqq cows 
are called in the genitive, ‘na tri ncrc (.i. b<5) iuchna,’ and ‘nancic 
niuchwa,’ and the same word luchna, said there to be a proper name, 
occurs also in Cormac’s article; but I have seen no explanation of 
the term. 



imfaithM Blathnat ; but there seem to have been plenty 
of ’different accounts of his parentage, in which other sets 
of names figure ; and one^ of them is interesting as an 
instance, to a certain extent, of associating with darkness 
and death the ideas of guilt and depravity, Medb, queen 
of the West, had two sisters, called respectively Clothni 
and Ethne TIathach, or E. the Horrible. They had three 
brothers, called na tri Finn Emna, or the Tlircc White 
Ones of Emain. Why they were so called is a question 
of the same kind as why the corresponding Welsh name 
should have been bonie by a god of death like Gwyn 
ab Is fid; he was, however, only one, according to the 
story of Kulhwch,^ of three Gw}tis, Avho are possibly 
to bo equated with the throe Finns of Emain. Tho indi- 
vidual names of those last were Bros, Xar and Lothur, 
which one might perhaps r.'ndcr War, Shame and Hell.'^ 
How Lugaid is considered the son of this Evil Triad 
and Clothni or the Horrible Ethne. ^ The story of his 

^ J3k. of Lei nsier, 124^^ 

2 B. B. Mah, p. 106, where they are called Gwyn son of Esni, Gwyn 
€011 of Xwyvrc, and Gwyn son of Xud : Guest’s text and translation, 
ij. 205, 259, unaccountably omit the two fir^t Gwyns. 

3 Xdr means ‘shame’ and ‘shameful;’ the plural of J>re,s occurs as 

hressa, meaning ‘battles:’ see Stokes’ Calenddv of Oenqu<^, Prol. 74; 
and lollmr is quoted in the GV. CeU.tca\ p. 782, with the sense of 
(dveiot, caiKfUs: it seems to be derived from loth, meaning ^ coennm, 
Lenta’ [Gr.. Celt'’, p. 15), ‘Mejiflti’ (WindPeh’s Ir. TeAe, s. v. p. 6G9), 
and and ^helV (Stokes’ Gtndclica^ p. 69). Lothar or Lothor, 

gen. Ltkhair, was also the name of Medb’s herdsman on the Tain, Bk. 
of the Dun, 05 a. 

^ According to the Bk. (f Lchisier, 124 the mother was Clolhiu, 
who became Conchobar’s wife after her sister Medb had left him ; but 
O’Curry, ij. 290, following probably other versions of the story, makes 
Ethne the king’s wife. The name Eiline Uafliach occurs also in tho 
story of the Deisi : see the Bk. of the Dim, 54 a. 



origin, briefly told in the Hook of Leinster, 
turo less colossal but more disgusting than that sketched 
by Milton of the relations between Death and Sin and 
Satan. Fow the four provinces of Erinn -which were 
usually hostile to Ulster -wished to choose a king to rule 
over the kingdom at Tai-a ; and among those who met 
together were Ailill and Medb, Ciiroi, and Ere king of 
Leinster, in whose palace at Tara the meeting wa.s held. 
The IJltonians were of course not consulted, but the 
vision of the seer at the bull-feast indicated as che over- 
king that was to bo chosen, a warrior Avho was then in 
Ulster, standing, as it happened, by Cuehulainn’s sick- 
bed. Messengers were sent to him, and it was when 
they announced their errand that Ciichulainn sat up and 
delivered a charge to Lugaid as to how he was to conduct 
himself in his office of king.^ 

This friendship between Cuchulaiun and Lugaid is 
very rpmarkablc ; it is illustrated also in the Tdin epic, 
where Lugaid is called son of Fos and described as king 
of Munster.^ Ailill and Medb are represented availing 
themselves of that, friendship to make use of laigaid as 
their intermediary when they wish to negociate with 
their great enemy Ciichulainn. Wo have had an instance 
also of it in the story of Ciichulainn giving his own bride 
Derborgaill to Lugaid to wife (p. 465), and to this may 
be added one which mentions Eorgall Monach betrothing 
Emer to Lugaid mac Ndis king of Munster, and the 
latter declining to have anything to do with her as soon 

1 Windisch, pp. 212, 213. 

^ Bk. of the Dun^ 74a : the other Tain references to him are 67 
702^, 73a, 73 &, also possibly 62a, where wo read of Fer XJlli 7nac 
LagdacK 



as she explained to him that Ciichulainn was to he her 
husband, whom Lngaid, according to this euhemerized 
passage, did not wish to anger,^ On Welsh ground the 
possession of the bride would in both cases haye only- 
been settled as the result of a battle between the 
rival suitors, and the friendship and mutual regard 
ascribed to Ciichulainn and Lugaid is peculiarly Irish. 
It arises from the story of Ciichulainn’s sojourn in 
Scdthach’s Isle as Scdthach’s pupil, that is to say, as her 
■ foster-son ; but Scdthach had other foster-sons, who wore 
accordingly Ciichulainn’s foster-brothers there. The 
foster -brother 2 was, according to Celtic ideas, one’s 
friend par excellence, and this is the origin of Ciichulainn 
and Lugaid’s friendship, for Lugaid was Ciichulainn’s 
foster-brother in Scdthach’s Isle ; and the same remark 
applies to the others who were their fellow-pupils there, 
several of whom, including two called For Baeth and 
Fer Diad respectively, were induced by Medb, much 
against their inclination, to fight with Ciichulainn on 
the Tdin. In their case their former friendship with 
Ciichulainn sen’-es to deepen the tragic tone of the story. 
The most formidable of all the old friends of Ciichulainn 
was Fer Diad, and the duel between them lasted a noinden 
or four days ; the dialogues preceding each conflict turn 
mostly on the friendly relations between the heroes 


1 See the Sto-we MS. (R. 1. Academy, D. iv. 2), fol. 83 &, which 
maintains the consistency of the story it relates hy not naming Lugaid 
among Ciichulainn’s fellow-pupils in Scdthach’s Isle : see 83 a. 

® The word denoting this relation was in Irish comalta, which is as 
if one had in Latin a word cmn-dlt-ius, meaning ‘ reared together with,’ 
and so is the Welsh equivalent cj/faillt or ojfaill, the only term ia tiw? 
language for ‘friend.' 
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when together in Scdthach’s Isle, and they have been 
elaborated with considerable care, while Ciichulainn’s 
grief when his friend and antagonist fell on the fourth 
day is very touching. Fer Diad, it may he explained, 
was a match for Ciichulainn so long as they fought witih 
the same weapons, hut Ciichulainn at last called for the 
Gdi Bolga, which he always held in reserve. This 'was 
& missile which he directed that time hy means of his 
feet, from the water in the ford upwards into his antago- 
nist’s hody, and it proved at once fatal.^ "H^Tiat this 
strange weapon may have been in actual war, one cannot 
exactly say ; hut, mythologically speaking, the direction 
of it from the water upwards would seem to indicate as 
its interpretation the appearance of the sun as seen from 
the Plain of Murthemne when rising out of the sea to 
pierce with his rays the clouds above. In another 
instance the Gdt Bolga is brought down on the head of 
Ciichulainn’s antagonist with the effect of crushing him,^ 
which would seem to refer to the action of the sun’s rays 
on the clouds below from his position on high in the 
heavens. 

It will now be readily understood how it came about 
that Irish mythology could treat the Sun-god and certain 
of the dark beings as at times his bosom friends; and 
also how some of them had nevertheless to fight with 
him and fall by his hand. Lugaid was one of this class, 
but the euhemerism of Irish tales,, in the form we have 
them, has tried hard to keep Lugaid as the friend of 
Cuchulainn distinct from Lugaid as his mortal enemy ; 

* For the whole story, original text and translation, see O’Curry, iy. 
414—463. 

* Stokes & Windisch, Ir. Texte, pp. 184, 206. 

2i 
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and one of the results is, that we cannot, with our imper- 
fect knowledge of Irish literature, trace how the story 
originally described Lugaid becoming hostile to Cuchu- 
lainn. It is otherwise with the corresponding Teutonic 
story of Brynhild wooed to be Gunther’s wife by Sieg- 
fried, who some time afterwards falls the victim of a foul 
murder perpetrated with Gunther’s aid ; for the narra- 
tive tries to account for the change in Gunther’s feelings 
towards his friend and benefactor.^ But in the case of 
Cxichulainn and Lugaid we have to make a spring, so to 
say, from the tenderness of their friendship into the thick 
of their deadly feud, when the braves of IJlster were 
again in their couvade, and their land was devastated by 
their enemies from the other provinces of Eriim. For 
they were this time under the leadership, not of Ailill 
and Medb, but of Lugaid and his friend Ere king of 
Leinster, aided by cunning magicians called Calatm and 
his Sons, who had also assisted Cdchulainn’s foes on the 
Tdin.^ The sequel has already been briefly related, how 
Ciichulainn, trying to make head against them, fell by 
the hand of Lugaid. How the stories which treat Lugaid 
as Ciichulainn’s friend do not permit the former to be 
seen in his character of a personification of darkness and 
death, of evil both physical and moral. This has to be 
gathered indirectly from such facts as the following. 
The flagstones of Lugaid’s court, under which his body 
was said to be buried, /appear to have been so well known 
to Irish folk-lore as to have elicited an explanation which 
interpreted them to mean blushes and disgrace, or else 


^ Cox’s Tales of the Teutonic Lands, pp. 96 — 106. 
• Bk, of Leinster f 119a — 1206; also 93a, 
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483: 


developed them into an odious triad of murder, disgrace 
and treachery.^ All this was doubtless based on the cha- 
racter ascribed to Lugaid ; and a similar conclusion is to 
be drawn from the story of Conall Cernach avenging the 
death of his friend Cuchulainn on Lugaid by slaying 
him and carrying away his head as a trophy. On his 
return homewards, Conall, meeting his comrades, laid the 
head down on the top of a stone, where it was forgotten 
by him ; and when one was despatched to bring it away, 
it was found to have corroded its way through the stone : 
such appears to have been the virulence of its nature. 

Other accounts make Ere the slayer of Ciichulainn: 
his name has its explanation in its Welsh equivalent 
erch^ ‘dun, horrible,’ Gr. 7r€pKO<S<i which seems to indicate 
that he belonged to the same class of dark beings as 
Lugaid. As the slayer of Ciichulainn, he also is described 
having his head cut off by Conall, and the tragedy is 
much deepened by the account given of the grief of 
Acall, Erc’s wife, or, according to another version, his 
sister, who dies of a broken heart.^ But such a story 
would have many forms, and one other of those extant 
makes Conall slay a king of Leinster under circumstances 
which might be not inaccurately described as those of 
the deaths of Lugaid and of Ere taken together to make 
one tragedy. There had been a great battle at the end 
of Aitheme’s unspeakable progress, and in the battle the 
king of Leinster had slain two brothers of Conall. It 
should be explained that the king's name was Mesgegra 
mac Ddthd, who was a decidedly dark personage (p. 330), 
and that Conall, arriving after the battle had been fought, 


* O’Cunj ’s MS. Mat. pp. 478-9. 

2i2 


* Ibid. pp. 49, 483, 613-4. 
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set out on the track of the victorious men of Leinster, 
who, on reaching their own country, disbanded, leaving 
the king and his charioteer alone. The latter came to the 
river Liffey, and as the king looked at the water he saw 
floating down the stream a nut as big as a man’s head : 
he alighted to pick it out of the water, when his charioteer 
happened to nap and to have a disturbing dream. When 
he woke he thought the king had eaten the whole kernel, 
so he cut off the king’s hand with half the kernel in it ; 
hut, on discovering his mistake, he drove his sword 
through his own body. This was not all, for now Conall 
Cernach arrived on the scene ; and the king would not 
fight unless Conall had one of his hands tied,^ so that 
they might be more fairly matched. That was done, 
and they reddened the Liffey with their blood; but 
Conall prevailed, and carried the head of his opponent 
away with him : the same story is related of it when 
laid down on a stone as of Lugaid’s. On his wRy back 
towards the borders of his own country, Conall acoMentally 
met Buau, Mesgcgra’s wife, going home with her suite. 
‘Whose art thou, 0 woman ?’ said Conall. ‘ I am the wife 
of king Mesgegra,’ said she. ‘ Thou hast been ordered to 
come with me,’ said Conall. ‘ Who has ordered it ?’ said 
the queen. ‘ Mesgegra,’ answered Conall. ‘ Hast thou 
brought a token ?’ asked Buan. ‘ Here are his chariot 
and his horses,’ said Conall. ‘Many,’ said she, ‘are they 
to whom he makes psesents.’ ‘ Here is his head then,’ 
said Conall. ‘ I am now free,’ said she. Thereupon 
the king’s head was seen to change colour, red and pale 
white alternately. ‘What ails the head?’ said Conall. 

1 Compare Lancelot fighting with one hand, in Wright’s Malory 
(London, 1866), iij. 263. 
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‘ I know,’ said she ; ‘ it is the words that passed be- 
tween him and Aitheme : he said that no man of the 
Ultonians should carry me away. It is the conflict on 
account of what he then said, that ’S what ails the 
head.’ ‘Come thou to me to my chariot,’ said Conall. 

‘ Wait,’ said Buan, ‘ for me to bewail my husband.’ She 
then raised her cry of lamentation so that it was heard 
as far as Tara and Aillen : after that she threw herself 
headlong and died on the spot. Her grave is (»n the 
road, and it is called Buan’s Hazel from the tree which 
grows through it.^ Apart from this incident which 
recalls the death of Acall, the story of Conall fighting 
with Mesgegra in the Liffey is so like that of his over- 
taking Lugaid in the same river, that we may treat them 
as referring to the same mythic event, and regard Lugaid 
and Mesgegra as virtually one and the same mythic being. 
This is countenanced by the allusion to Mesgegra in 
Emer’s lamentation over her husband’s death.^ 


^ Bk. of Leinster, 116&, 117a; Stokes, Rev. Celt viij. 47 — 63. 
* Bk. of Leinster, 116a — 117a, 122a — 1226, and 1236, 
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THE SUN HERO. 


PAKT II. 


Kulhwch and Gwri op the Golden Haie. 

Up to this point we have used the various forms of the 
Sun-god’s name, Llew, Lieu, Lug and Imgus, as our 
finger-posts ; but we have now to pass from the range of 
their guidance to consider some other versions of the 
solar myth. We may begin with one of those connected 
with the Arthurian legend, but not so closely connected 
with it as not to be readily treated by itself : I mean 
the story of Eulhw'ch and Olwcn.^ Now Kulhwch’s 
mother’s name was Goleudyd, ‘ Light-as-day or Day- 
bright,’ and she was daughter to a prince called Anlawd, 
who was also the father of Eigr or Igrayne, Arthur’s 
mother.2 His father’s name is given as Kilyd, which 
meant a companion, fellow, and, perhaps, a husband; and 
his grandfather’s name is represented as being Kelydon 
Wledig, which might ‘possibly bo regarded as meaning 


1 R. B. MaJ>. pp. 100—143 ; Guest’s Mob. ij. 247—318. 

* R. B. Mab. pp. 100, 102, 106 ; Guest, ij. 198, 252, 258 ; also 
Brut Tysilio in the Myv. Arch. ij. 289, where Eigr is said to have 
been daughter of AniluAd dledie. 



Prince Kelydon, witli the latter word taken as the equi- 
Taleiit of a Caledo, in the sense of one of the Caledones 
•or Caledonians ; hut there is no evidence for the existence 
of either Caledo or Kelydon as a masculine singular. So 
it is preferable to treat Kelydon Wledig as an archaism 
for Gwledig Kelydon, which would mean Prince of 
Caledonians or of (kledonia. The story is chiefly inte- 
resting as a kind of parallel to Ciichulainn wooing and 
marrying Emer, daughter of Eorgall king of Loehlaim, 
as will be seen from the following abstract of it. 
Previous to the birth of Eulhwch, his mother lost her 
senses, and wandered Leto-like on the mountains : it was 
the fright caused her by a herd of swine that was the 
immediate cause of her being delivered. The swine-herd 
took the baby to his father’s court, where men called 
him Kulhwch, or Him of the Pig-sty, because he had 
been found in a pig-sty. He was nevertheless noble; 
and when he was yet a stripling, his father, who had been 
for some time a widower, married a woman who had a 
daughter of her own. The step-mother wished Kulhwch 
to marry her daughter, but he excused himself on the 
score of his youth, whereupon the mother was much 
angered, and swore him a ‘destiny’ that he was to have 
no woman to wife but Olwen the daughter of Yspyduden 
Pencawr, or Hawthorn Head-giant. The step-mother 
had every reason to believe that uncanny father likely 
to put an end to Kulhwch’s life as soon as he came 
to him with a request for his daughter’s hand; for it 
was known to her that no suitor ever returned from 
Yspydaden’s castle, as its giant-owner was to lose his 
life the day his daughter married. Kulhwch told his 
father what his step-mother had said as to his marrying 
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Olwen, and the father said that nothing was easier if 
he would only go to the court of his cousin Arthur, and 
follow his instructions : these were, that he should ask 
Arthur to cut his hair, and, when it was done, that 
he should demand Olwen as his Jcyvarws or boon; for 
!(the ceremony of hair-cutting by the king meant his mak- 
ing him one of his men, and his acquiring the right to 
demand a boon of his lord. Kulhwch complied, and 
went to the court of Arthur, who took his golden scissors 
and cut Kulhwch’s hair, whereby he discovered that he 
was of his kin; so he made him tell him who he was. 
Kulhwch, as instructed by his father, asked as his boon 
that he should have Olwen to wife. Arthur had no 
objection ; but neither ho nor his knights had ever heard 
of Olwen, and, though they were by no moans unused to 
travel, they had not the remotest idea where Yspydaden’s 
abode might bo. When a considerable time had been 
vainly spent in the search, and KuUiweh was beginning 
to grumble that he was still without his boon, he was chal- 
lenged to go himself on the search with a small party of 
Arthur’s knights, selected with special reference to their 
skdl in such undertakings. Ho accordingly went with 
them, and it was not long ere they arrived near a great 
stronghold, on the way to which they came across an 
endless flock of sheep, watched by a shepherd sitting on 
the top of a mound. He was a remarkable person clad • 
in skins, and he kept at his side a shaggy mastiff bigger 
than a stallion nine winters old ; nor was it his habit 
to lose even a lambkin from the flock, or to allow any- 
body to pass that way unharmed; nay, the plain was 
covered with tree-stumps and clumps, the green of which 
had been scorched away to the very soil by the breath of 
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liis nostrils. Gwrhyr Gwalstawt leithoed,^ who knew 
all languages, even those of some of the animals, was 
asked to address the shepherd on behalf of the party; but 
he protested that he was under no obligation to go a step 
further than the others ; so they all advanced together, 
and the more fearlessly as their magician Menyw son of 
Teirgwaed, strengthened their failing courage with the 
assurance that he had laid the mastiff under a spell which 
rendered him harmless. The shepherd told them that he^ 
was Custennin, brother to Yspydaden, v hose castle they 
sought and could now see not fai off; but on learning 
what their business was,*he tried to persuade them to go 
back the way they had come, as no one who went on such 
an errand to Yspydaden’s castle was ever known to return. 
They would not listen, and Kulhweh, as he took leave, 
gave Custennin a ring of gold ; but it would not go on 
any one of his fingers, so he put it in one of his gloves, 
and when he reached home he handed it to his wife.. 

1 The name {E. B. Muh. pp. 115, 126, 129, 137, 265) means. 
Gwrhyr, Interpreter of Languages, the word Gwalstawt^ which occurs 
written also in other ways, mostly less correct {R. B. Mah, pp. 112, 
114), being the A. -Saxon iccalhstod, ‘an interpreter/ The oldest 
Welsh form seems to be gioalsfot in Rhoiiabwy’s Dream {R. B. Mah. 
p. 160), a story in a somewhat older hand than the other Red Book 
ones to which the page references have just been given. The Irish 
etymological equivalent of the name Gwrhyr was Ferghoir, borne (in 
The Pursuit of Diarmuld and Gralnne^ i. § 17 ; also Joyce’s Old 
Celt Romances^ p. 288), by the Stentor of Finn’s party, whose every 
shout was audible over three cantreds. Gwrliyr and Ferghoir are pro- 
bably derived from the Celtic root gur or gcr, ‘to call,’ and the- 
meaning of the Welsh name suggests a time when the herald had 
to shout from the advanced post of his own men to that of the enemy. 
Add to this that Arthur’s court had the services of another accomplished 
interpreter of human speech in a person called Kadyrieith, R, B. MaK 
p. 160 ; Guest, ij. 417, 
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This gave her occasion to extract from him all the news 
about Kulhwch and his party, when Custennin said she 
would see them very shortly. She was filled with two 
feelings, one of joy at the coming of Kulhwch, whose 
mother she stated to have been her sister ; and the other 
of sadness at the thought that the youth was not likely 
to escape alive from Yspydaden’s hands. Custennin’s 
wife was a fit consort for that mighty herdsman, and at 
the coming of Kulhwch she rushed, overjoyed by their 
approach, to embrace him ; but Kei, who as the leader of 
the party had his eyes open, adroitly reached her a 
bimdle of fire- wood he found close by ; the woman’s fond 
hugging instantly reduced it to the dimensions of a 
withy. ‘ Ah, lady,’ said Kei, ‘ had it been I that were 
so squeezed, nobody else would ever have a chance of 
loving me.’ In the course of their stay at Custennin’s 
house, she opened a stone chest near the fireplace, and 
out came a yellow-haired, curly-headed youth. This, she 
said, was the only one left of her twenty-four sons, who 
were one by one destroyed by Yspydadcn, and she had no 
hope of his escaping any more than his brothers ; but Kei 
advised her to let this her surviving son cling to him 
and his friends. She then prayed them not to go to Yspy- 
daden : they would not be dissuaded, but would wait until 
Olwen herself aixived, for they had learned that it was 
her habit to come to wash herself every Saturday at 
Custennin’s house, where she and her maid always left 
behind them all their rings and jewels. Then follows a 
curious description of Olwen, in which it is stated, among 
other things, that her hair was yellower than the flower 
of the broom, and her skin whiter than the foam of the 
billow ; that wherever she trod there sprang up four white 
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trefoils, whence her name Olwen, meaning Her of' the 
White Track. Kulhwch wooed her ; but she proceeded 
to explain to him, that he must ask her father, who 
had obtained her word of honour that she would not 
marry without his consent. She advises him what 
to say to Tspydadcn, and how to answer him; so 
Kulhwch and his friends sot out to call on Tspydaden, 
and on their way they kill his nine porters and his nine 
mastiffs without any ado. They make their way to the 
giant and salute him : then they tell hirn their business. 
‘ Where are my servants and those blackguards of mine ?’ 
said he, referring to his porters. ‘ Lift the supports under 
my eyebrows that have fallen over my eyes, that I may 
see the form of my son-in-law.’ When that was done, he 
promised them an answer on the morrow, and, as they were 
departing, he cast a poisoned javelin at them, which was 
caught by one of the party and hurled back through the 
giant’s knee-socket, which he resented in strong terms. 
The next day they returned for his answer, but he put 
them off with the excuse that he must consult the girl’s 
four great-grandfathers and four great-grandmothers, 
who were, he said, still alive. As they were going away 
he cast the second poisoned javelin at them, which was 
caught by one of the party as on the previous day, and 
hurled back with such effect that it went through Yspy- 
daden’s chest and out through his spine : this annoyed 
him greatly, for, as he said, it was likely to occasion 
him a difficulty of breathing when walking up-hill, and 
possibly to interfere with his stomach. They returned on 
the third day, and had a javelin cast at them as before, 
which Kulhwch himself caught and sent back through 
the apple of Yspydaden’s eye and out through the back 
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of Ids head : that annoyed him rather more than the 
■wonndings on the previous days ; so on the fourth day he 
thought it proper to sit down with his would-he son-in- 
law and go into details. He stipulated that Kulhwch 
was to have Olwen to wife provided he oould fulfil 
certain conditions which he named : these last involved 
BO many apparent impossibilities and the intervention of 
|h) many mythic heroes, that their chief interest may be 
■aid to consist in their forming a catalogue of the subjects 
»f so many tales, most of which have been lost. With 
the aid of Arthur and his men, Kulhwch procures all the 
impossibilities ; Yspydaden’s castle is stormed by Goreu, 
the only one surviving of Custennin’s twenty-four sons ; 
the gimit himself, like Forgall on a similar occasion, loses 
his life ; and the marriage of Olwen is consummated. 

This tale, which I have been compelled to abridge very 
considerably, contains a number of things of interest to 
the student of mythology; but I need only allude to 
one or two of them. The clover-blossoms that were 
wont to spring up in Olwen’s track recall the roses that 
grew where Aphrodite trod, and the former’s giant- 
father’s name Yspydaden, meaning ‘ hawthorn,’ reminds 
one of the thorn of winter, the pricking of which makes 
Sigrdrifa fall asleep, and of the mistletoe which, thrown 
by his blind brother, gives Balder his fatal wound ; 
but the story of Kulhwch is to be read briefly in the 
Norse Lay of Skimi, which relates how Gerdr Gymir’s 
daughter was successfully wooed for the love-smitten 
Frey by his messenger ; how the latter had asked of the 
shepherd that ‘ sat on the howe watching all the ways,’ 
which he should take in order to visit Gerdr in spite of 
her father’s hounds ; and how the shepherd thought him a 
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fey person or a ghost to think of attempting such a thing.^ 
Still more to,our purpose is it to notice the parallel between 
Kulhwch and Ciichulainn, excepting always a difference, 
already indicated between the former and Lieu, namely, 
that while Cuchulainn does almost everything for himself, 
Kulhwch achieves all he docs by obliging others to toil 
for him : the only time he is described acting of his 
own initiative is when he receives Yspydadon’s poisoned 
javelin and sends it back with the greatest precision 
through the apple of the giant’s e /e, which, as it decided 
Yspydaden to come to terms with Kulhwch, forms the 
turning-point of the story, and invites comparison with 
Lieu’s one hurl of his spear when he transfixed his foe. 
The parallel is still further pretty close : Kulhwch was 
boni in a hovel belonging to a swineherd, or in a sty 
used by his pigs, as Cuchulainn, according to some of 
the accounts, was bom in the bothie of the man in 
the Brugh of the Boyne. Both were of noble blood, and 
grew to be greatly admired on account of their personal 
charms ; Kulhwch had, so far as we are allowed to judge, 
the same unerring hand that characterized Ciichulainn 
in the use of his spear; Ciichuliinn’s marrying was a 
matter of great importance to the nobles of Ulster, and 
so was the marriage of Kulhwch one of great interest — a 
forced interest, it is true — to the knights of Arthur’s 
court. Their respective brides were similar, and this 
extends to the difficulty of visiting them. Of the brides’ 
mothers we read nothing ; but the general resemblance 
between their fathers Forgall and Yspydaden is too 
obvious to need discussion in detail, and both lose their 


* Corpm Poet. Bor. i. 111-7. 
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lives when their daughters marry. But I pass over this 
to make a remark or two on the mothers of the heroes 
respectively. Now Kulhwch’s mother was daughter of 
Anlawd Wledig or Prince Anlawd, of whom we know 
nothing, and she was sister to the wife of Custennin, 
brother and herdsman to Yspydaden: her own name 
was Goleudyd, or Light-as-Day, and her sister was the 
nV>ther of the twenty-four youths slain all but one by 
’’^ydaden. The number twenty -four points pretty 
clearly, in my opinion, to the twenty-four hours of the 
day, and we equate the twenty -four sons of Custennin 
with the twenty-four ladies liberated from the strong- 
hold of the Perverse Black Enight by Owein ab Urien.^ 
This last description of them as imprisoned ladie,s is more 
in harmony with Greek mythology, which also made 
them such and called them the Hours, keepers of heaven’s 
cloud-gate and ministers of the gods. It is not likely 
that twenty-four was the original number in "Welsh 
mythology; and the Irish story of the three Sons of Ddel 
Dermait opposes to it those three and their sister. The 
latter, whom I take to represent night, Avas not brought 
back by Ciichulainn, who released her three brothers 
from captivity, just as Kulhwch was the means of saving 
the life of the only surviving son of his aunt’s two dozen 
children, who thus lived to see the wedding of Kulhwch 
and Olwen, that is to say, the time when the sun was 
about to rise to illumine the world for another day. The 
Irish myth was consistent in not making Ciichulainn 
bring back the hours of darkness, but only those of light ; 
and the fixing their number as three refers probably to 


* R B. Mah. pp. 191-2 ; Guest, i. 82-3, 
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tile division of the day into three parts — ^morning, noon 
and afternoon or evening. In any case, three is also the 
number of the Horm as given by Hesiod,^ who calls them 
EunomiajtfDike and Eirene respectively; and I am not 
sure that the Xapires or the Graces^ of Greek mythology 
were not, in point of origin, the same as the Horae : be 
that as it may, the latter were supposed to watch over 
men and prosper tli||t works, presiding chiefly over the 
changes of time ana the seasons. Whether they were 
not confined originally to the narrow limits of the day 
I cannot say, but we have no grounds in Celtic litera- 
ture for extending their domain beyond it; and after 
the analogy of myths relating to the sun and to light, we 
may naturally expect them, whether three or twenty-four, 
to have been regarded as the offspring of parents more 
or less allied with darkness. This is borne out on Irish 
ground by the description already alluded to, of Ddel Der- 
mait’s. daughter and brother, and by that of Custennin’s 
wife in the Welsh story, not to mention that the father 
<||||^ twenty-four sons was brother to Yspydaden, the 
cBmIII the giants of the dark world. Now Kulhwch’s 
mofl^ras sister to the wife of Custennin ; what then 
are make of her name, with its unmistakable 

reference to the light of ,f^y ? The only answer which 
would seem to satisfy these conditions is, that she was a 
representative of either the dawn or the gloaming. In 
case we fix on the dawn, the Sun-god, whose spouse is a 
dawn-goddess, is himself the son of a dawn -goddess, 

^ Theog. 902. 

® The relation between the Chari tes and the Sanskrit Harits will bo 
found discussed in Max Muller’s Lectures on the Sc. of Language, ij, 
'408-11, 418. 
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’vrliich cannot te regarded as an objection in a nature 
myth of the kind in question here. However, I am dis- 
posed, on the whole, to suppose the gloaming or dusk to 
■suit our tales better — ^that light which, for some time 
after the sun himself has sunk out of sight, continues to 
illumine the skies in these latitudes, and to tip the moun- 
tains and the clouds with colours which arc now and 
then of indescribable beauty. Oidfe^f that blaze of de- 
parting light the Sun is obscurely born during the hours 
of darkness to begin his career anew ; but before he 
has made love to the rosy-fingered Morn, he has lost his 
mother. This hypothesis would help us to assign a pos- 
aible meaning to Cuchulainn’s mother’s name by referring 
it to her as the dawn, or better, perhaps, as the gloaming. 
The story of her escape from Emain to the fairy house 
to give birth to her son during the night, which was so 
arranged by Lug that the infant should be brought up 
by the nobles of the Ultonian court, need not be further 
gone into as a parallel to the mad wanderings of Goleudyd 
and the bringing home of her son by the swinehaj|s|,to 
his master’s court; and I wish to dwell only^ll^ or 
name as suggesting how to explain that of th^|pj|i|dess 
Dechtere. The Welsh word dyd, ‘day,’ whidf. enters 
into the composition of Kulhwch’s mother’s name, is 
not to be found in that of Dechtere ; but her name has 
a partial resemblance to the English word in its old form 
of deeg : the kindred German word tag still retains the 
guttural. This brings one to a group of well-known 
words ^ which incline me to consider the name Dechtere 

^ Sanskrit dah, ^hmn,^ da gdha, ‘ burnt Lithuanian ‘I burn/ 
degtif ‘ to burn/ degta-s^ nu-degfa-s^ * burnt, destroyed by fire,' dagd^ 
'hot weather, harvest- time, harvest;’ O, Prussian dagis^ ‘summer;^ 
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to belong to the same mythical category as that of 
Goleudyd, and to refer to the goddess as the toother 
of the blazing sun, or else, more probably, to her as a 
personification of the light that overspreads the sky 
before the sun appears above the horizon, or after he has 
just sunk below it. Originally, however, it may have 
alluded more particularly to the hot days of summer j 
for myths about the sun may have to do with the seasons 
of the year as well as with the landmarks within the 
narrower space of a day. It is unfortunati. that classical 
scholars have nothing certoin to sa^ as to the meaning 
of the name of Apollo’s mother Leto or Latona, in whom 
we undoubtedly have one of the Hellenic counterparts of 
the Celtic figures which we have been trying to examine. 

In the foregoing stories the Sun-god is, as a rule, not 
brought up by his mother, and in the next to be men- 
^ tioned the separation between mother and son is brought 
about in a remarkable way. Tlie following is the purport 
of the tale : ^ — Pwytt Prince of Dyved had taken to wife 

0. Norse dag-i\ Gothic daga-s, German tag. Having got thus far, one 
at once recognizes the equivalent of Sanskrit dagdli' or of the Lith, 
degt- in the Welsh word godaith, formerly godeith or gwodeith (for 
an early Celtic wo-deyt-), ‘a blaze, especially ^>he burning of a place 
overrun with brakes, brushwood or furze/ Similarly Glodaith, the 
name of a place near Llandudno, is probably to be analysed into Glo> 
daith and interpreted as the place for burning glo or charcoal : it 
is spelled Glodeytli in the Record of Carnarvon^ p. 1. It may be con- 
jectured that we have the element deith, deyth or daith in a noun 
edeithor, which occurs in the probable ot ‘burner, scorcher or 

blazer,’ in the Bk. of Taliessin (Skene, ij. 1^03) ; and edeithor without 
the prefix would be deithor, of possibly much the same meaning, and 
involving a base corresponding to that from which Decktere has been 
derived by adding the Ja termination. Windisch, p. 138, gives onoa 
the shorter form Dectir, 

1 R, B, Mab, pp. 17—25 ; Guest, iij. 59—71. 
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Bhiannon daughter of Hyveid the Old and when they 
had lived together two years without any issue, the nobles 
of the land began in the third year to demand that he 
should choose another wife that he might have an heir. 
He persuaded them to wait another year, in the course 
of which a son was born to Bhiannon. But the night 
he was bom his mother slept, and so did the six 
nurses who had been engaged to watch, and when 
they woke in the morning the boy was nowhere to be 
found, for it was the eve of the Calends of May, when 
all evil spirits and uncanny things roam at large. 
The nurses, to avoid being burnt alive for their negli- 
gence, conspired to swear that Bhiannon had devoured 
her son, so they smeared her face with the blood of some 
puppies they found in the house. This could not be 
concealed, and it went forth to the country that Bhiannon 
had destroyed her own baby, and the nobles again 
wanted Pwytt to put her away; but he replied that 
they could not demand this, unless she continued with- 
out offspring, which was not the case, and that if she 
had done wrong she should be punished. Bhiannon 
sent for doctors and wise men, so that rather than con- 
tend with the lying nurses she might undergo penance. 
The penance fixed was, that she should remain for seven 
years sitting daily by the horse-block near the gate, that 
she should tell her story to every one who came or was 
thought by her to be ignorant of it, and that she was to 
offer to all guests and strangers to carry each of them 
on her back to the hall : it was, of course, a rare thing 
for anybody to accept such an offer. This was at a place 
called Arberth, in the present county of Cardigan, where 
Pwylt held his court. At that time, Nether Gwent, 
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or the country, roughly speaking, between the lower 
'Courses of the Wye and the Usk, was ruled over by a 
prince whose name was Teymon Twrv Bliant, and 
he is said to have been the best man in the world. 
T!fow Teymon had a highly prized mare that foaled on 
the eve of every First of May, but nobody knew what 
became of the foals ; and the year Bliiannon gave birth 
to her son, Teymon was determined to find out what 
happened to the foals; so he had the foal then born, 
together with its mother, placed in-doors, while ha pro- 
ceeded to watch over them himseK that night. It was 
not long ere he heard a great noise, and after the noise 
he saw a claw protrading through the window and seiz- 
ing the colt by the mane. Teymon quickly drew his 
sword and cut the claw off at the elbow, so that he had 
the colt and the claw by him in the stable. Then he 
heard a great tumult and noise outside, whereupon he 
opened the door and rushed for some distance in the 
direction of the noise, but the night was too dark for 
him to see who caused it ; so remembering that he had 
left the stable-door open, he hastened back, and found 
on the ground close by it a baby in swaddling clothes, 
with a sheet of satin wrapped round it. He fastened 
the stable-door and took the baby to his wife’s bed-room ; 
when she had been told of the adventure, she examined 
the baby’s clothes and found that it must have been the 
son of gentle parents. Moreover, as she had no children, 
she arranged to make people belie re that the baby was 
her own : so they had the child baptized with the bap- 
tism that was usual at that time,^ and they called him 

* This charming catholicity of the story-teller has been completely 
enuffed out in Lady Ch. Guest’s translaiiun, iij, p. 65, which is as fol- 

2 K 2 
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Gwri Gwnftt Eurin, or Gwri of the Golden Hair, for 
•what hair he had was as yellow as gold. Before he was 
a year old he could walk vigorously, and he was bigger 
than any three-year-old child though it "were good of 
growth and stature; and in his second year he was as 
‘'big and strong as a child of six. Ere he was fully four 
he would contend 'vrith the serA'unts to be let to take the 
horses to water, and Tepnon, at his wife’s suggestion, 
had the colt of the same age with the boy broken in for 
him to be his own. In the mean time, the news about 
Ehiannon reached Teymon, and he had begun to scrutinize 
the boy’s looks, for he had formerly been one of Pwytt’s 
men; and he came to the conclusion that the lad was 
exactly like Pwyti, that in fact he must be Ehiannon’ s 
lost child. After consulting his wife and agreeing with 
her that it would be the right thing to restore him and 
release his mother from her penance, he took him to 
Arberth. When they arrived, Ehiannon offered to carry 
them to the hall, which they very naturally declined; 
but in the course of the feast that was going on, Teymon 
gave the history of the boy, and followed it up with an 
appeal to all those present to say whether they did not 
think he was PwyW’s son : nobody had any doubt in his 
mind on the matter ; and Ehiannon observed that if that 
were true, she would be rid of her pryderi (the Welsh 
for anxiety). ‘ Lady,’ said Pendaran Dyved, one of the 
chief nobles present,.. ‘well hast thou named thy son 

lows : ‘ and they caused the boy to be baptized, and the ceremony 
was performed there.’ How this very bald statement could have been 
extracted from the Welsh words I do not quite understand : they are, 
‘Peri a wnaothant bedydyad y mab or bedyd awneit yna see the 
R. B. Mab. p. 21, 
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Pryderi, and Pryderi son of Pwytt Head of Hades is the 
name that suits him best.’ ‘ Consider,’ said Ehiannon, 
^whether his own name be not more suitable to him.’ 
■‘What is the name?’ said Pendaran. ‘Gwri of the 
Golden Hair is the name we gave Ipn,’ said Teymon. 
‘Pryderi,’ said Pendaran, ‘shall ^ fds name.’ ‘It is 
best,’ said Pwyil, ‘ to take the boy^ name from the word 
his mother uttered when she got joyful tidings of him.’ 
This was agreed upon, and Teymon was thanked for his 
behaviour in the matter and offered presents of all kinds 
•to carry away. Pryderi was given over to Pendaran 
Dyved to be educated. In the course of years Pwytt 
died; Pryderi succeeded him, and chose as his wife 
Kieva, daughter of Gwyn Gohoyw, son of Gloyw Wattt- 
lydan, son of Prince Casnar of the nobility of this island. 
So ends this branch of the Mabinogi. 

Considerable complication arises out of Pwytt and 
Pryderi’s relations with Hades, and, so far as concerns 
the present story, we have to distinguish between rwyU 
Prince of Dyved and Pwyil Head of Hades, and between 
Gwri of the Golden Hair and Pryderi son of Pwyil 
Head of Hades. In Gwri we have a sort of parallel to 
Cdchulainn and Lieu. Gwri’s rapid growth recalls both 
‘ Lieu and Cuchulainu, in common with whom he was 
also remarkable for his golden hair. We cannot compare 
his life with Cuchulainn’s,»as no action of his is described 
besides his taking his father’s horses to drink, which 
reminds one of Shakspear’s classic picture of Phoebus 
watering his steeds. The allusion also to the colt bom 
nt the time of Gwri’s own birth deserves special notice, 
.as it has its counterpart in the story of one of the obscure 
incarnations of Lug before he was bom Setanta or Ciichu- 
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lainn. It is to the effect^ that -when Conchohar and 
his party, including his charioteer Dechtere, were over- 
taken in the fairy neighbourhood of the Brugh of the 
Boyne, they came across a solitary new house there, the 
owner of which bade them enter. They hesitated, both 
on account of the smallness of the building and of its 
probable lack of provisions and sleeping accommodation : 
in, however, they went, and they had not been there long 
when they suddenly ^ espied a kitchen door. In due 
time they had food and drink of the most varied and 
luxurious description brought them, and they had never, 
they thought, found themselves better served. But 
when they had become merry and rather more, their 
host informed them that his wife in the kitchen was 
overtaken by the pains of childbirth. Dechtere went to^ 
her, and a boy was born, at the same time that a mare 
at the door gave birth to two colts. In the morning the 
Ultonian party found themselves alone in the open air 
with their horses, the baby and the two colts. The 
colts were kept as a present for the baby, and the latter 
was reared by Dechtere for some time ; but one day the 
child fell ill and died, to her profound grief j but for the 
next avatar of Lug, Dechtere found herself chosen to be 
the mother, as she was informed by him in a dream, 
when he took the opportunity also of charging her to 
keep the colts for the boy that was to be born and to be 
called Setanta. The coincidence is not seriously lessened 
by the colts being two in the one story and only one in 

^ Windisch, pp. 138-40, from Egerton, 1782, and the Bh. of the 
ZhiUy 128 a, 1286. 

2 Windisch’s tdlmi (.z, tarnn) du is to be corrected into talmidy 
(i^dardn), p. 137; see Bk, of the Dun, 128a. 
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the other, as that is a consequence of the fact that a 
man who fights on horseback in the Mabinogion would 
be made to ride forth in a chariot drawn by two horses 
in the epic tales of Ireland. Herein Irish would seem 
to have antiquity on its side, since the chariot and 
chargers associated with the Irish Sun-god find their 
counterpart in those of Helios in Greek mythology.^ 

CORC AND HiaRMAIT. 

Various allusions have been made to Hiarmait, and 
now something more must be said of him, especially as 
both his parentage and his death have an important 
bearing on the view here taken of the Sun-god. Diar- 
mait was the son of Core and grandson of Duben, so the 
story of Core has now to be briefly resumed where we 
left it off (p. 309) It will be remembered that after 
Core had been completely purged of the paganism of his 
nature. when he was a year old, he was taken back to 
Erinn : the next thing we road of him is that, years later, 
his father Cairbre, as provincial king, sent him as a 
hostage to Cormac mac Airt king of Erinn, who had 
his court at Tara. Cormac entrusted Core to a mighty 
warrior called Aengus of the poisoned Spear, and Aengus 
treated him as his foster-son, and he was with him on the 
occasion of a hurried visit by Aengus to Tara to avenge 
an insult to his family. Aengus then killed a son of 
Corrnac’s, and in so doing he put out one of the king’s 

^ On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that Conall Cernach, 
when pursuing Lugaid, had his chariot drawn by a single charger, the 
canine horse to which allusion has already been made (p. 403), as pos- 
sibly the Irish counterpart of the brute auxiliary of the Chevalier au 
Lion and of Owein ab Urien. 
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eyes. After doing this, Aengus and Core escaped, and 
the latter freed himself from his position as a hostage. 
A war ensued, which is regarded as the beginning of 
the great movement of the tribes of Leinster usually 
known as the Expulsion of the Ddisi, some of whom 
came as far as Dyved, in the south-west comer of Wales, 
and settled there. But the story of Core makes him, after 
Aengus’ death, accompany another band of the exiles on 
sea, and sail westwards until they came to Bdi’s Island 
(p. 309), to which the narrator at this point gives the 
name of Tech nDuind iar nErintij or Bonn’s House behind 
Ireland. When Core saw the island where he had been 
reared, ho asked his companions to stay with him there ; 
but his story goes no further, except to state in a general 
way that he remained in the south of Ireland. His 
mother’s name, as already mentioned (p. 308), was Duben, 
genitive Buibni or Buibnc, so he is usually known as 
Core Duibncj or Duben’s Cropped One. It is clear at a 
glance that Duben’s twin sons Core and Cormac are to 
be compared with Arianrhod’s children Dylan and Lieu, 
and that they may be taken to represent darkness and 
light respectively. Of Cormac, however, next to nothing 
is said, but we are left to suppose that he was handed 
over at his birth to the nobles of Munster to be burnt. 
But Core, in whom the interest of the story centres, 
clearly lends himself to a comparison with Dylan ; for 
as Dylan hies away to the sea as soon as he is christened, 
so Core is taken as soon as he is born to a little island 
in the Atlantic, and in the course of his later wanderings 
he welcomes the sight of it once more and desires to 
remain on it. This, it is needless to say, is in keeping 
with the systematic association of the world of wa 
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with that ot darEness, as suggested 'more than once 
already. Further, the identification here suggested of Core 
with darkness has in its favour the important evidence 
of the story how his brother deprived nim of one of his 
ears. That seems in some way to typify the action of 
the sun on the dark shades of night, and it is impossible 
to avoid seeing that it refers to the same attribute of the 
dark being as that which gave Ailill Aulom, or A. 13are- 
ear, his surname (p. 391). Further, Core Duibne may be 
shown, in a round-about way, to have hati another name, 
Donn^ ‘ brown or dark.’ For Core liad a famous sou called 
Diarmait O’Duibne, or D. grandson of Duben. But the 
accounts given of his parentage vary, some calling his 
father Core, and some others, not to say most others, 
being wont to give him the name Dunn but there was 
probably no contradiction between them, as his name 
may be infen'ed to have been in full Core Donn, or the 
Brown. Cropped One. This would exactly explain why 
Bdi’s Isle, where Core was reared for the first year of 
his life, appears in the same story under the more usual 
name of Domi’s House behind Ireland. Of course Donn 


^ Tlie story of Hie Pursuit always calls Piarmait’s fatlier Donn; 
but the editor quotes at some length, ij. 84 — 92, a poem which he 
thinks the production of some Munster i)oet of the thirteenth or the 
following century, and in this the father is called Core and the 
grandfather Cairbre (ij. 85, 89). This can hardJj^ bo a late invention, 
as the modem tendency seems to have been to ignore the Core and 
Duhen legend in favour of a pedigree sa i. as that quoted by the editor 
of The Pursuit^ ij. 93, from O’Flaherty’s p(jygia^ iij. 69, making Diar- 
mait son of Donn, son of Duibne, son of Fothad, &c. But the value 
of a pedigree which treats Duibne a\ a man’s name is not very great. 
Donn, however, is Diarmait’s father throughout The Pursuit : the word 
means dark or brown, and is possibly to bo regarded as a surname or 
another name of both Core and Diarmait. 
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in his connection with that spot in the sea was the sub- 
ject of another story of a different kind : he was, it is 
said, the king and leader of the Milesians when they 
arrived to invade Ireland, but he happened to be drowned 
near the spot, which the peasants arc still said to call 
Bonn’s House. That the cropped king of darkness 
should be the father of the solar hero Diarmait is in no 
way surprising, as it amounts probably to not much 
ifore than another way of saying that the darkness of 
night precedes the light of day ; and the way in which 
his mother is described suggests a dawn goddess asso- 
ciated with the Liffcy ; for she is called Crochnuit, 
daughter of Currach Life, that is to say, of the Plain of 
the Liffey, the unenclosed portion of which is now known 
as the Curragh of Kildare.’ 

It would take up too much of our space to examine 
the many adventures associated with Diarmait’s name: 
I can only give you here the story of Diarmait’s death 
as briefly as possible.^ After Grainne, who had been 
promised to Finn, had compelled Diarmait to elope 
with her, and Finn had given up his attempt recover 
her or to punish her husband, peace was made between 
Diarmait and Finn, who nevertheless remained ever 
jealous of Diarmait. When years had elapsed, the latter’s 
wife and daughter had a feast made for Finn and his 
followers, and it happened whilst Finn was their guest 
that Diarmait was one night waked by the voice of a 
hound. He marvelled at that, and would have got up to 

^ The Pursuit^ ij. § 39 ; Stokes-O'Donovan^s Cormac, pp. 43, 128 ; 
the Four Ma8tc7^s^ A.D. 1234, editor’s note, iij. 272. 

^ The Purs^dt, ij. § 36, &c. ; Joyce’s Old Celt Romances^ pp* 
332—350. 



seek the dog, but it was the last night of the year, and 
Grainne, after wishing him safety, observed that it was 
the Tuatha Dd Danann that were busying themselves. 
Presently Diarmait heard the hound’s voice again, ancf. 
he would have gone out after the dog, but his wife’s 
adviee prevailed. He fell into a deep sleep, but by and 
by he was waked by the voice of the dog again, and, as it 
was now daylight, ho went out lightly armed and accom- 
panied by his favourite hound. He waUiod on and on 
until he reached the top of Beun Gulbain, a motmtain 
now called Bcnbulbin, in the county of Sligo. There he 
found before him Finn all alone, and, without greeting 
him, he asked him if it was he that was hunting, where- 
upon Finn answere*!- that it was not, but that a party of 
his men who had gone before him were there,, and that 
one of the dogs had come across the track of a wild boar. 
He went on to say that it was the Boar of Benn Gulbain, 
and that it was idle for them to hunt him, as they had 
tried it often before : in fact, the beast had killed, he 
said, half a hundred of their number that very morning. 
Moreover, he added, that the boar was eoming up the hill 
towards where they now were ; the huntsmen were fleeing 
before him, and he thought it advisable for them both 
to quit the knoll where they were standing. But Diar- 
mait would not go, and Finn told him he had better, 
as he was under gessa or prohibitions not to hunt a. 
swine. He said he had never heard that before, and he 
wished Finn to explain. The latter then began to relate 
to him how he, Diarmait, was brought up at the house 
of his foster-father, the great magician Aengus of the 
Brugh of the Boyne, and how his mother Crochnuit was- 
the mother also of a son of Koc mac Diocain, who was. 
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Aengus’ steward. As a matter of favour and considerable 
pay, it was conceded to Eoc that his boy, though a 
plebeian, should be reared as the playfellow and foster- 
brother of Diarmait. But one evening, when Aengus had 
Diarmait’s father and Finn staying at his house, the 
former’s jealousy was much roused by the attention 
which he saw some of Aengus’ men paying to the son of 
the steward ; presently two of Finn’s dogs fell to fighting, 
when the weaker members of the household suddenly 
rushed away, and the stcAvard’s son ran for shelter 
between the knees of Diarmait’s father, who gave him 
a squeeze which killed him. The stoAvard’s grief was 
great, and he Avmuld take no eric but that Diarmait 
should be placed betAveen his knees but being unable to 
get that, and having learnt something of his master’s art, 
he fetched a magic wand, and with it struck the corpse 
of his child, so that it was transformed into a grey 
cropped pig. Before the boar had had time to rush out, 
Eoc pronounced an incantation over him, jmibrding to 
which he was to have the same span of Hfe as Diarmait, 
who was, however, to fall by him. It was then, as 
Diarmait was now told, that the gessa were laid on him 
by his foster-father Aengus that he was never to hunt a 
pig. Finn, therefore, advised Diarmait again to move 
away from the knoll where they stood talking together, but 
he was not to be frightened. So Finn left him, and refused 
even to leave him his dog Bran to encourage Diarmait’s. 
‘By my honour,’ said Diarmait, ‘it is to kill me that 
thou hast made this hunt, 0 Finn ; and if it be here that 
I am fated to die, I have no power to shun it.’ Presently 
the boar came, and inflicted a fatal wound on Diarmait 
before the monster himself perished. According to 
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another account, said to be the one now current among 
the peasantry,^ Diarmait killed and flayed the boar 
without receiving any harm : then Finn asked him to 
measure the- hide, which he did by pacing it ; but not 
being satisfled, he asked him to pace it again, which 
he did, walking against the lie of the bristles, so that 
he had one of his feet pricked by a venomous bristle, 
which caused his death In a very short tine In either " 
case, Finn and his men had arrived on the spot before 
Diarmait was gone ; and Finn is d'^scribed bitterly saying 
to him that he was only sorry that the women of Erinn 
wore not there to see the pale face of the darling they 
had so much loved. But Diarmait asked Finn to fetch 
him some water, that he might drink from the palms of 
his hands ; for Finn, when he obtained his power of 
divination, had it also granted him that whosoever drank 
water from the palms of his hands should at once be 
cured of all wounds and diseases. Finn said that Diarmait 
did not deserve it of him, whereupon Diarmait proved 
that he did by recalling to Finn’s memory the various 
occasions on which he had rescued Finn from the hands 
of his enemies. Then Finn said there was no water to 
be found there, which Diarmait showed to be untrue, at 
the same time that he pointed out a spring only nine 
paces from where he stood. Finn was very unwilling ; 
but he was threatened by Ossin and the other Fenians, 
who loved Diarmait more than Finn : so he went to fetch 
water, but on his way back he thought of Grainne, and 
spilt it: he was forced, much against his will, to go a 
second time, but the result was similar. Ossfn and the 


^ Note 83 to the Pursuit, ij. p. 81. 
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Fenians grew furious, and lie set out the third time ; but 
when he came with the water, it was too late : Diarmait 
had expired. Grainne’s grief when she heard of it was 
no less profound and frantic than that of Aphrodite when 
her darling Adonis was hilled by the boar he was hunting, 
a parallel which might be followed further. To return 
'010 Finn ; he was wily enough to induce Grainne at last 
to become his wife, and to make use of her to obtain 
peace from the Sons of Diarmait when he had found that 
they could not be resisted in arms, and that they had 
meant to avenge on him their father’s death. Lastly, as 
soon as Aengus, Diarmait’s foster-father, became aware of 
it, he came to fetch his body : that night, he said, was 
the first since his foster-son was but nine months old 
that he had not watched over him and protected him 
against his foes. He was not prepared for Finn’s treach- 
ery, as he had made peace between them. Now he 
carried away Diarmait’s body to the Brugh of the Boyne, 
saying that though he could not call him back to this 
life, he would put a soul in him, so that he might con- 
verse with him daily. 

So ends this story, and it is scarcely necessary, after 
the remarks made on the subject on diverse previous 
occasions, to say that it all represents the varying fortunes 
of the struggle between the Sun-hero and his dark anta- 
gonist for a goddess of the usual type, who is represimted 
first betrothed to Finn, then eloping with Diarmait, and 

o 

after his death becoming Finn’s wife likewise. It may 
here be noted as to her name, that Grainne implies some 
such an early form Grannja, the close relationship of 
which to that of Grannos of the Apollo Grannus of the 
Celts of antiquity cannot be mistaken. Finn’s character 
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is a subject of considerable difficulty, to wbieb I shall 
return later; suffice it here to compare Finn with the 
Welsh Gwyn ab NM, who contests with Gwythur the 
hand of Croidylad daughter of Lldd. But Gwyn’s story 
offers no parallel to Finn’s tortuous way of leading 
Biarmait to meet his death in a hunt ; rather are wc 
reminded of Gunther and the hunt he had a hand in 
planning for the assassination of Sigfried. Lastly, the 
nature interpretation of the role assigned the Boar of 
Benn Gulbain is subject to no doubt : the savage brute 
symbolizes the same element as the terrible worm bom 
with Cian (p. 392). So the noble Biarmait, beloved of 
all, and the grisly Boar were the offspring of one mother; 
they represent light and darkness. 

Irish literature speaks of other mythic swine, one of 
which may be mentioned here: it was a monster sow 
belonging to Mesroida mac Batho king of Leinster, a 
prince .of the same class as Ailill Aulom and the like. 
The milk of three-score prime cows went to feed the 
sow of Mac Bdtho every day for seven years ; and it was 
reared with malice and venom that it might be the bane 
of the men of Erinn. It was, however, not the only 
remarkable property of Mesroida, for he possessed also 
a hound called Ailbe, which resembled Culann the smith’s, 
killed by Cuchulainn, except that the range of its watch- 
ing was much wider, being nothing less than the whole 
of the province of Leinster. Now both Conchobar king 
of Ulster and Medb queen of Connaught sent to Mac 
Batho to ask him for the dog: both made magnificent 
offers to him. This plunged the owner in perplexity 
and despair ; but he had a shrewd wife who persuaded 
him to promise the dog to both, and to invite them both, 
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■with their followers, to fetch' it on a given day. The 
Ultonians came; so did the men of Connaught; and 
either company was surprised to meet the other at Mae 
Datho’s gate. He welcomed all, and killed the great 
swine to feast them: by this time its stomach alone 
would have been a load for nine men. No sooner was 
Pthe banquet ready than the question arose who was to 
carve the colossal carcase ; and they proceeded to decide 
it according to the merits of the men of Ulster and 
Connaught in the raids which each had made into the 
other's country. One after another of the would-be 
carvers had to give way to somebody whose claim was 
superior to his, until at length it looked as if the Con- 
naught brave named C(it mac Magach was to bo the man ; 
but at the last moment Conall Comach rushed into tho 
room. C4t, who recognized in him a formidable rival, 
but knew not what business had made him late, addressed 
him in words to the following effect : ^ 

‘Welcome Couall, heart of stone, 

Fierce glow of Lug, sheen of ice, 

Kuddy force of wrath in a hero’s breast* 

Covered with scars and victory — 

Finnehoem’s son I see^ against me.’ 


^ For the text, see Windisch, p. 96, &c., and for an abstract of the 
story, see O’Curry’s MS. Mat. p. 486, note ; also his Battle of Magli 
Lena, p. 1 4, note. 

* The Irish fochicli I treat as involving cich, usually signifying a 
breast or pap ; but I have been influenced in the translation by the 
Welsh equivalent cig, meaning simply flesh : so fochicli would mean 
‘ beneath the breast or beneath the flesh,’ in the sense of ‘ in the body 
or person of.’ Perhaps Lug should here be treated as lug, and rendered 
‘light.’ 

^ The text, Bk. of Leinster, 113 has adcomsa, which I do not 
nderstand, so I have treated it as adcimsa or adciimsa. 



Conall replied in the same wild strain and bade C^t 
leave the carver’s place, which the latter did, sullenly- 
remarking that Conall would not carve had his brother 
Auhian been present. ‘But ho is present,’ rejoined the 
impetuous Conall, pulling Anluan’s head from his girdle 
and burling it at C^t. After this, Conall began to divide 
the sAvine among his friends, and by the time he had 
finished he had himself eaten the nine men’s bu’’den. 
As to the warriors of Connaught, there was left for them 
onlj'- the two fore feet of the animal, which they did not 
consider quite enough. Then followed a promiscuous 
fight, in which Mesroida let his fierce Cerberus take a 
part : on the whole, the men of the West got the worst 
of it. and the pursuit of them began, in the course of 
wliich the Ferloga incident happened (p. 142). This story 
is clearly another version of the victory of the Sun-god, 
and the remarkable feature of it is, that Conall Cernach, 
that is -to say in terms borrowed from other stories, 
Ciichulainn’s avenger, slayer of AililP of Cruachan, 
and beheadcr of Mesroida’s brother Mesgegra (p. 329), 
is the one permitted to divide the carcase of Mesroida’s 
SAvine, and also, more than all others^ to devour it ; he is 
par excellence the aA'^cnging Sun-hero.- 

The porcine representation of darkness was not peculiar 
to the ancient Irish ; traces of the same sort of nature 
myth are to bo found also in Wales; for to return to 


* O’Curry, ij. 291. 

2 As a picture of manners, I leave the story to tell its own tale ; 
is in this respect one of the most striking within the whole range of 
Irish literature ; and the incident has been treated by Prof. Zimmer 
in his Kelt. Studien, ij. 189 — 193 ; also hy M. Duvau in the Rev. Arch. 
viij. 336. 
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Diarmait, it is important to notice the time of his death. 
It took place on the last night of the year or on the morn- 
ing following. !Now' as the Celts wore in the habit for- 
merly of counting winters, and of giving precedence in 
their reckoning to night and winter over day and summer 
SCO), I should argue that the Last day of the year 
in the Irish story of DiarmaiCs death meant the eve of 
Xovember or All-halloween, the night before tlie Irish 
Samhain^ and known in Welsh as Nos Galan~(jaeaj\ or 
the Tsight of the Winter Calends. Tbit there is no 
occasion to rest on this alone, as wo Iiavo tlu^ evidence 
of Cormac’s Glossary that the month befoia' the beginning 
of winter was the last month so that the tirsi day of 
the first month of wunter was also tlu^ first day of the 
year; and that according to the ancient Trisli, it vns the 
proper time for prophecy and the unveiling of mysteries,'*^ 
Avhilc in AValos it was not unusual witliin almost recent 
times for women to congregate on tliat night in 
parish churches to learn their own fortune from tin' flame 
of the candle each lield in her liand, and to hear the 
names or see the eofliiis of the parish i(ai(n’s deslinc'd to 
die in the ensuing twelvemonth : it sonudimes liapjx'iKMl 

^ This is accepted by O’Doiiovaii in las Jntroiluclion to Ujo J)/c, of 
p. Iv; but in Stokes’s Threv Iri^h [). 20, jn’cceJenco 

is given to anotlior i\IS. ^\]lioll roads; ld)g;nnui’ .i. donniis dorid i-r 
[limn isiii Ibgamur .i. fog/zani .i. gadli 7 iiiur, iV:c‘ 1 ’liis is naidercd 
as follows in O’Donoyans transLitioii, p. 71 : "Fofja/nvr it is a name 
for the last month in the ♦.utiimn,’ -Xi’ ; but tbe Irish, wbicb Las 
boon tampered with by somebody wdio did not iiiuh'rsland the ancient 
reckoning, only means, as it stands, ‘for the month is it a name in 
tbe autumn.’ I should jxoposo to mend tluj original very slightly 
thus ; Fogamur .i. donmis derid ks aiiim insin . fogamur .i. fog/mm, <Vc. 

* Fognoiiir, (to wdt) for the last month that is a name,’ (fee. 

^ For a few’ instances, see O Ciiriy, p. 281, and iij. 201 et scq. 
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that one saw one’e own coffin, and many were the jiatholic 
events connected with this pagan survival.^ In Ireland 
it M'as also the time for, another custom ; it was then 
that fire was h'ghted at a place called after Mog Euith’s 
daughter Tlachtga.^ From Tlachtga all the hearths 
in Ireland are saitl to have been annually supplied, 
just as the Lemnians had once a year to put their 
fires out and light them anew from that brought in the 
sacred ship from Delos.^ The habit of celebrating Nos 
Gulmi-(jiu(if'm Wales by lighting bonfires on the hills is 
possibly not yet quite extinct ; and within the memory 
of men some of whom are still living, those who assisted 
at the bonfires used to wait till the last spark was out, 
when, unlike Diarmait, the whole company would sud- 
denly take to their heels, shouting at the toj) of their 
Voices : 

Yr liwch (til "ivta Tlio cropped Llack sow 

7\‘;^n‘pio ’i* ola’ ! Seize tlie luiidinost ! 

^ I may refer to the Bnjtlion lor 1859, i)p. 20, 120 ; but I have read 
valuable inattA^r in tlie folk-loro oilered for compoiitioii at tlie Loudon 
Lihtedvod of 18vS7, especially in the MS. of I he writer calhu-jj Ijiiuseli* 
Gwennwr. 1 am, liowtwer, not c,crtain v Irch of the su[)ei\stitioms 
attached to the eve of the lirst of IS^o vein) ter, and whicli to that of tin* 
second, called DifgwijL y Melrio or the Feast of the Dead. 

^ Tlachtga has been identified by O’Donovaii witli an ancient rfith on 
the Hill of Ward near Atliboy in the IMunstcr pttrtion of Meath, ^\hlle 
the AVell of Tlachtga was at the foot of the Ildl of Mhird, which 
was probably the Hill of Tlachtga, wlieui slie died. According to 
(/Donovan, the full name of Atliboy was Aih BaUHiG TbirlUyha^ 

* the Yellow Ford of Tlachtglia see the B/i\ of Eiyht.% pp. 3 and 10, 
note; also p. Z, and O’Donovan’s Four Mifsiern, A.D. 1172 (iij. 5). 
Tlachtga was, in the first instance the name of the daughter of IMog 
Kuith (pp. 211, 381); see the Bk, (f Lei ml or, 3315; also 331c and 
326^, where a man’s name Fer Tlachtga derived from hers. 

® Preller’s Or. Myth, i, 1*16. 
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This vciMion, which comes very near the English saying, 
‘ the devil take the hindmost,’ and means that originally 
one of the company became a victim in real earnest, is 
current in Carnarvonshire, where allusions to the cutty 
black sow are still occasionally made to frighten children. 
In the uppcr part of the vale of the Dee, the doggerel 
takes the following form : 


II\vch dll gwta 
At bo'b cam fa, 

Yii nydu a chardio 
liob nos G’langaca’. 


A cutty black sow 
On every stile, 
Spinning and cardinj 
Each X o V cmber-evc. 


Ilero a stile takes the place of the cross-roads, which are 
apt to figure in English folk-lore ; and we hare it again in 
the corresponding but less specific rhyme from my native 
part of north Cardinganshire, which runs thus : 

No 9 Galan-gaea’ ' On November-eve 

Bwbacb ar bob camfa. A bogie on every stile. 

Add to this that the Scotch Gaels have formed from the 
word Samhain, ‘All-hallows,’ a derivative Samhanach, 
meaning an All-hallows demon or goblin, supposed to 
steal babies as well as perpetrate other atrocities then.^ 
How the Irish story makes it clear what all this means, 
and why the night in question was regarded as the 
saturnalia of all that was hideous and uncanny in the 
world of spirits. It had been fixed upon as the time 
of all others when the Sun-god, whose power had been 
gradually falling off sipce the great feast associated with 
him on the first of August, succumbed to his enemies 
the powers of darkness and winter. It was their first 


^ The Cy^nmrodor, vi. 176-7 : see also the first number of the Scottish 
Celtic Review^ where one should read samlianach for lamhanach in the 
introductory remaiks, 
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hour of triumph after an interval of subjection, and the 
popular imagination pictured them stalking abroad with 
more than ordinary insolence and aggressiveness ; and, if 
it comes to giving individuality and form to the deform- 
ity of darkness, to describe ittus a sow, black or grisly, 
with neither ears nor tail, is not perhaps very readily 
surpassed as an instance of imaginative aptitude.^ 

Outside Celtic we have parallels in the Xerse smith 
Volundr (p. 381) and the German Wieland, but with 
the deformity reduced within the narrow hmits of lame- 
ness, So also in the case of the Greek god Hephajstus, 
who was, howe’vcr, the father of the dragon form of 
Erich thonius, one of the early kings of Athens. Ilcphms- 
tus and Athene were closely associated in the ugly story 
of his origin and in the pious cult of which they were 
both the objects in Attica. On the Celtic side, the 
latter association recalls the Irish mythic magician 
Mog Euith and his daughter Tlachtga (p. 211), whose 
name is connected, indirectly, it is true, with the 
annual distribution of fire to the hearths of Erinn at 
Samhain or the first of November. Eor at Athens 
that was the time of the Chaleeia, an ancient feast in 
honour of Hepheestus and Athene, the exact date being 
the of the month of Pyanepsion, that is approxi- 

mately the last day of October. This feast was preceded, 
immediately preceded, as it is supposed, by the Apaturia, 
which was the meeting -time of the phratriae or the 
tribes, both at Athens and in most of the Ionian commu- 

1 With the Welsh instances already inentioned should also be ranged 
the ‘grimly boar all black in a cloud' seen by Arthur in a dream, and 
interpreted to refer to the Sjianish giant (p. 334) he was to overcome : 
see Malory, i. 1734, and Geoffrey, x. 3. 
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nities. It lasted several days, and was partly devoted 
to civic business, sucb as the adopting of new members 
into the tribes, and more especially to the registering, 
subject to close scrutiny, of the names of all the legiti- 
mate children born during the year then ending. When 
the sacrificing and feasting on the last day were over, 
the cliildren’s fathers and other representatives of the 
ti’ibes went forth in a procession, after lighting their 
torches at the state hearth. Then the Chalceia began 
with a torchlight race engaged in by the A ounger men ; 
and altogether the part played by th(> t(U’ch in the doings 
in honour of Hephaestus on lhos<‘ fostiv(', days is very 
noticeable. The neaj-('st Celtic parallel is to b(^ found in 
the racing away from the bonfires in AVales and the dis- 
tribution of fresh fire in Ireland ; but it is to be added 
that the Samhain feast in the latter country was, like the 
Greek Apaturia, partly devoted to business, namely, to 
a public scrutiny of the trophies which the Irish braves 
claimed to have won during the year then ending ; other- 
wise the feast, which occupied, not only Samain or the 
first of November, but also the three days before and 
the three days after it, was given up to the usual games 
and the fair, to pleasure and amusement, to eating and 
banqueting.^ Ilaving digressed so far, I can hardly 

^ See Wiiidisch, Irlsclie Textc, p. 205, and Stokes in tlic Itcv. Cdt. 
V. 231 j l)iit for details about the Apaturia and Chalceia, see Preller’s 
GV. Myth. i. 146-7 ; A. IVloiumsen's llrortoJociiCy pp. 302-17, also 
table i. ; and Daremberg tfnd Saglio’s D/rf. das Antiq. grec/ptes et 
Tomahias (Paris, 1887), s.v. Apaturia and CJtalcela, also calendrler^ 
where it is shown, in connection with the Macedonian calendar, exclu- 
sively idopted (with modifications) in the East, that the year was 
treated in more than one reckoning as beginning with what we should 
call the end of October or the beginning of November : see especially 
pp. 8206, 8316, 
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turn back without searching whether the Greek calendar 
does not offer something to match the other two great 
feasts of the ancient Celts at the bc'ginning of the months 
of August and May ; for I have never been able to find 
that they held any remarkable feast in winter, .i lacuna 
which, if not more apparent than real, must have had a 
meaning. But however that may be, it follows from 
the coincidence between the Goidclic Sainhain and the 
Greek Chalccia, that the Panathena'a, with its great 
variety of games and contests in h.'uour of the goddess 
Athene,^ who used to be then presented wdth a splendid 
pcplos, must Jiavo taken place at the same time as the 
Lugnassad, said to hav e been established by Lug in honour 
of Tailltiu or Taillne his foster-mother. The parallel in 
other respects between the great festival of the Greeks 
and tlio feasts held at the saine date in all Celtic lands 
(pp. 409 — 424) would take up too much time to discuss 
here; but having proved twm- thirds of my case, so to 
say, I must now' continue my digression to tlie remaining 
third. At this point, however, I must confess to some- 
what less success, as the Greek calendar shows nothing 
occurring just three months before the Panathennea. So 
one has to be content with an approximation in the Athe- 
nian Thargclia, centring on the sixth day of the month of 
Thargclion.^ This is at least six days later than one could 
wish for a feast to match the Goidclic Bcltainc, or the 
first of May ; but it was also about the time of the Delia 
in the island of Delos. Both were held in honour of the 
Sun-god Apollo; and further the Thargelia commemorated 

^ See Prcller’s 6V. Muth. i. 173, &c. ; A. Momiasou’s Ileortologle, 
pj). IIG— 205. 

* ricllcr, i. 209 ; A. Mommsen, p. 422. 
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his slaying the dragon Pytho ; but it had another feature 
which encourages one to equate it with the Goidelic feast 
in spite of the discrepancy of date, namely, that it was 
considered the regular occasion for all kinds of purifica- 
tion in order to preserve the city from plague and pesti- 
lence. Among the peculiar rites that charactei’izcd it 
was the leading about of two adult persons, as it were 
scapegoats, excepting that at the end they were sacrificed 
and burnt, so that their ashes might be dispersed. With 
this may be compared Connac’s account of the ancient 
Beltaine, when he says that it was so called from two 
fires which the druids of Erinn used to make with great 
incantations ; and cattle, he adds, used to be brought to 
those fires and driven betAveon them as a safeguard 
against the diseases of the year. The rcgrctable brevity 
of Cormac is made less serious by what is known of the 
practices connected Avith the First of May in Scotland ; 
since we clearly learn from them how one man originally 
became a victim for his companions, and how the selec- 
tion was made : they did not choose him for his ugliness, 
as the ancient Greeks seem to have done.^ The parallel 
which has been roughly drawn hero between the Celtic 
and the Greek calendar suggests that at one time the 
Greeks regarded the old year as ending with the Apaturia, 
and the new one beginning with the Chalceia in honour 

^ As to the Thargeliaand Delia, see Preller, i. 209-10, and A. Momm- 
sen, pp. 414-25; Corraac’s statement will be found in the Stokes- 
O’Donovan edition, pp. 19, 23; but for an account of the Scotch 
Beltaine, see Sir John Sinclair’s Stutidical Account of Scotland, Vol. 
xi. p. 620; also Pennant’s Tour in Scotland in 1769 (3rd ed., Warring- 
ton, 1774), i. 97, 186, 291 ; Stephens’ Gododin, pp. 124-6; and an 
Interesting monograph on the subject hv Dr. Murray in the Nevt 
English Diet. s. v. Beltane, 
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of Hephaestus on the ev>j Kal v«o of Pyancpsion. Lastly, 
a year ■which was common <to Celts with Greeks is not 
unlikely to have once been common to ^hem with some 
or all of the other branches of the Aryan family. 

■» Diarmait’s Home and Duben’s Name. 

After this digression, I must now return to Hiarmait 
and Core, since the remarks already made on them Avould 
be incomplete without devoting some little space to the- 
name of the latter’s mother. It is. given in the Book of 
the Dun’ as Duihind in the accusative, which might, as 
nd and nn have in that manuscript much the same value, 
be ■written Duilinn, were it not more probable that it 
ought to be corrected into Duihin^^ as the genitive there 
given is Diiihni, more normally written Diiihne, in modern 
spelling Duibhne. This helps to fix the declension of the 
name in Old Irish, and we may treat it as nom. Duberiy 
gen. Duibne, dative and accusative Dubin ; but it seldom 
occurs except in the genitive, which is common enough ; 
for there was not only Core Duibne, but also a people 
called Corco'^ Duibne^ a name Anglicized into Corcaguinn/f 

^ See the facsimile, pp. 53 54a. 

2 This agrees with the form used by Keating, namely, Duihldn^ 
which he would jirobably use both as acc. and nom. : O'^Connor’s edition, 
p. 273. It is not difficult to see how the mistake would arise, if we 
suppose the scribe to have converted nn into nd^ and to have found 
Duibin ningin conam, ‘D. daughter of C.,’ written or spaced inexactly 
in the copy before him, 

^ What relation, if any, the word co7\o or co?'ca bears to Core’s 
name, I am unable to say ; but here are a few notes bearing on them* 
Core makes in the genitive Cuhx, ana the lord of a territory called 
Muscraighe, after Cairbre Muse, Core’s father, used in the eleventh 
century to give himself the name O^CuirCy or Core’s Descendant : vice 
versa, one of the districts called Muscraighe was distinguished later 
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in that of a barony situated on the Dingle peninsula in 
Kerry. Dut the descendants of Duben were at one time 
much more widely spread, and the island of Talentia is 
found called Dairhhre of the Ui Duihne,^ or the D. 
of Duhen’s Descendants ; and, according to O’Douovan, 
the principal families of the Corco Duibnc, Avhich wore 
tiro Ui Failbhe or O’Fahys, the Ui Bcu(jli(i or O’Sheas, 
the Ui Congaile or O’Connells, were in possession 
of the following lands shortly before tlie English inva- 
sion: the O’Ealvys, of Corcaguinny; the O’Sheas, of the 
territory of Ui Itathuch, now called the Barony of Iveragh, 


'\s Core’s, nainoly, the baiony of Clanwilluiin in county Tipperary, 
*Scc the Fmiv A. I). 1043, 1014, 1100, 1503. Cnirc is written 

Qiitrh in English, wliile in early Irish it was Cnrri, attested by an 
ogam in the neighbourhood of Dingle. As to corco or cored, the 
^lative plural 6 na CorcalbJt, ‘ from the Corea,’ is given in the Book of 
Rights, p. 97, and the genitive plural 7ia (g-) Core, ‘of tlie Corea,’ p. 104, 
111 reference possibly, as O’Donovan suggests, to clans called Corea 
Achlann, Corea Firtri and Corea Mogha; a plural Cuirc is treated in 
the same way as meaning the Corea in a note by Prof. Hennessy to 
his edition of the Book of Fewigh,, pp. 30, 31 ; but tliest', last seem to 
have been so termed as the descendants of a Core Ferdoit son of 
Fergus, and the term might be Englished ‘ the Cores.’ The late 
tendency was very decidedly to prefer corca to corco^ as in Corcaguinny 
and Gorkurec, a barony in the county of AVcstiiieatli, supposed to be 
the tribemame given in Adauinaiis Vita S. Cofuinhdi as Korkurdi 
{Reeves’s edition, p. 89). So I am on tlie whole inclined to see in 
korku and corco a word like the Old Irish mocu, nioco or nmeo (treated 
later as niaccn and even viac-u), to which Stokes, in Kuhn’s Beitrmge, 
I. 345, Avould give the sens^ of grandson or descendant. It enteied 
with a collective meaning into clan-names, such as Mocu-Dalon, Mocu- 
Sailni and Mocu-Runtir, Latinized ^ genus Unntlr see also tlie 
remarks on the word in Rhys’ Lpc. on Welsh pp. 407 — 412, 

h\ii cancel the suggestion there made that the word involves ua or o, 
‘grandson.’ Perhaps neither corco nor innco is a woid of Celtic origin. 

^ The BIc, of Rights, O’Donovan’s note, p. 47. 
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in the south-west of the county of Kerry; and the 
O’Connells, of that of Maguuihy, in the south-east of 
the same.^ Add to this that Core Duibne was supposed 
to have left descendants of his settled near Kinsale,^ in 
the county of Cork, and one may infer that must of the 
ancient inhabitants of Kerry and a good deal more con- 
sidered themselves descended from Duben. However, 
the survival of the name Corco Duibne as Corracjubiny^ 
allows ns to iuftu- that the traditional descent from an 
ancestress Dubon continued more vigorously accredited 
on the Dingle peninsula than anywhere else, and it so 
happens that lliis can be corroborated in a remarkable 
manner ; for the barony of (hreaguinny is richer in, Ogam 
inscriptions probably Ilian any other Irish district of the 
same area. Two of them arc of special interest to us 
here, as they seem to refer to the mythic ancestress. For 
if you 2)ut Duhen, genitive Duibne, back into the form 
which the name should, according to analogy, have had 
in early Irish, you will have some such a name as 
Dubinu or Dobiua, genitive Dubinias or Dobinias : this 
is exact enough to enable you at omo to recognize the 
name in its attested forms in Ogam. One of the, stones 

^ Ibid . ; also p. 7G, and the same scholar’s notes to tlic Four Masters^ 
A.I). 109d (Vol. ij. 950), U95 (Yol. iv. 1220), 1581 (Yol. v. 1756); 
also his edition of the old Topogrcijdilcal Forms (Dublin, 1862), 
pp. 108-9, and notes 594-9. 

2 The Bh of Fen aglt, note by the editor, 32. 

^ The change of sound is not a very I’ln^iird one : Co7'co jJuibne 
•was softened down to Corco Dliuine; hut the spiiant sound winch 
analogy would indicate the dh to have once had, has lorg since been 
generally superseded by that of gli. The pronunciation icprcsented by 
the spelling Coreagutnuy was evolved in consequence of a tendency, 
discernible here and there, to reduce the spirant gh into a correspond- 
ing mute g. 
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I allude to lies in a disused burial-place called Ballin- 
taggart, near Dingle, in the barony of Corco Duibne or 
Corcaguinny, and it reads : Maqqvi laripi Maqqvi Moccoi 
Dovvinias ; that is to say ^ (The Grave or the Stone) of 
Mac Erp,^ son of Dovvina’s Descendant. Mocco Dovvinias 
was probably the standing designation of the head of the 
clan to which Mac Erp belonged, and with it may be 
compared the fashion in use now of speaking of the 
O’Donoghue or the O’Conor Donn, meaning respectively 
the Descendant of Donchadh and of Conchobar. In any 
case, the pedigree implied in the inscription is made to 
end with the distant ancestress whose name in the geni- 
tive is given as Dovvinias. The flnal sibilant was very 
precarious even in early Irish, and no trace of it occurs 
in the other inscription to bo mentioned. This latter 
occurs on a stone in the same neighbourhood, \vhich 
stands on a small headland near Dunmore Ilead in a wild 
situation arguing no lack of sentiment on the part of 
him who chose the site : the legend is the following : — 



E r ^ Ma qv i Ma qv i E r c i a s 



MoDov i n i a 


^ This is a guess ; but Erp would be the name whose genitive occurs 
as (H)irp in the Bodley MS. Laud, 610; see fol. 9562, where we read 
of a Cathmol me Hlrp^ who was buried with Lugaid mac Con in Cuil 
m-Broeholl^ somewhere in South Munster. The name occurs in the 
Welsh Triads^ i. 40 = ij. 5, as that of Yrp Lluydawg, who obtained a 
vast host from the Welsh by outwitting them in arithmetic. He was 
possibly a Piet ; the name Erp Avas borne by several persons also 
in Horse literature : see the Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 51, 56, 58, also ij. 2, 6, 
where a poet Erp Ljutandi is mentioned. 
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We are here met by a difficulty as to whether MoDovinia 
is to be construed with the legend on the other edge of 
the stone or by itself, as*the writing is not continuous. 
On tte whole I am inclined to the former view, and to 
render the inscription thus : ‘ (The Grave or Stone) of 
Ere, son of the Son of Erca,^ (daughter cr descendant) of 
MoDovina.’ It is possible that a w^rd meaning daughter 
or descendant has been effaced by the weather before 
MoDovinia on the right-hand edge of the stone ; but 
that is not essential, nor would the construction in the 
absence of it be more abrupt than in the case of Core 
Duibnp, or Duben’s Core, in the Eook of the Dun. I 
have, however, failed to detect any more traces of writing 
on that part of the angle,^ but the existence on the stone 
of this little word mo, to be identified possibly with Irish 
mo ‘ my,’ is one of its peculiarities. It marks the mythic 
ancestress as the object of special endearment and respect, 
probably of divine reverence. The same thing occurs in 
the case of other such mythical personages as Ailill Aulom 
or Olom (p. 391), who is sometimes called Ailill Mo- 
haulum, and in that of Mo-Febis,^ whose sons were Mog 

^ Erca would be the early nominative feuc' line corresponding to the 
genitive Etckh of the inscription. One reads of Clann Erci^ so-called 
from their mother, in Scotland : see the Bit. of Fenagh, pp. 330-1. 

- It is right to say that Mr. Brash, p. 179, omits the particle mo or 
Qnu — for the vowel is not certain — after quoting an inaccurate reading 
of Mr. Windele’s j while in his posthumously published work on Ogham 
Inscriptions, Sir S. Ferguson, whose rf cent death I deeply deplore, 
calls (p. 41) the scorings hero in question ' characters not now legible 
but the examination of the stone by my wife and myself, under more 
favourable circumstances, in the summer of 1883, led us to the unex- 
pected conclusion whudi has just been stated. 

^ For Mohaulitm, see the Bodley MS. Laud, 610, where we have 
Ailill Mohaulumy 95 Ailella Mohauluim, 955^, Mohaulum 
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Buitli, mentioned on previous occasions (p. 211), and 
Ldch Mdr, one of the most formidable foes killed by 
Cuchulainn on the Tdin. The pagan formula was con- 
tinued by the Irish in the names of their saints in Chris- 
tian times, as, for example, in Mo-Gobnait, Mo-lb'dc, aiid 
dozens of others.^ In point of etyjiiology, Duhen is obscure 
and not improbably of Ivornian origin ; but it is excop- 
tlbnal that the v of the ogrnic form Dovinla or IJovvinias 
should haAm been retained, Avritteii in the lat('r foimis, 
as the general rule would n'quin' its comjdcde disajijicar- 
ancc.'-^ If you Avill look at the map, you Avill observe that 

alone, 91/r, Mohnulutm gcii. Oog-; llio // represent i d Ly an n tvitk 

a (lot, "wliicli is liable to lx; forgotten by tlie scribt*, as liappeiis oiict' on 
05 (d, 'where also Molahjid occurs, a})])lic»l to a I^ugaul identical ]U’obably 
in poijit of origin with the slayer of Cucliulainn. As to Mo-Feh>'^, 
see the lilc. of ilic Diuiy 74, where Feins or Fends is said to have 
been the mother’s name ; but the Foffr make Alofehis a man, 

and date his death A.AF. 3751, tlioiigli they mention Ids son !Mog 
liuith engaged in war A.I\r. 3579, or 172 years earlier. Ahiisions tj 
Mafemis will he found also in the Jik. (f 15/;, 19a, and 

in O’Curry’s ij, 9. 

^ See the index to tin* Mori unthxjij <f Dnvtfjal ( Dublin, 18G1), and 
Stokes’ Cnhmhir (f Dm/ogs, p. ce-xciij. 

“ It is right to say tliat the exact .^ound UK'aut to be represented h\- 
y?; is not known, if it he taken to have diifcn'd from 11i(* ordinary 
pow(‘r i»f a single r. The irregular retention of the ccnisonant may 
he suj)posed based on some pi'cnlianty of dialect ct)iiiiected with 
^Minister; and an important parallel, whicli eountenarices this view,, 
offers itself in the name Ebrr of the mythic ancestor or eponymoii- 
hero of the Iverniau populations of the soutli of Ireland, es])ocially 
Munster. Tlie name is otliciVise rcxlucevl to L Er and /n, which is 
the one usually preferred as that of the ancestor of the Iverniau 
element in Ulster: the form represented in common hy Eber and the 
shorter names must have been in early Irish Eero'^ or Eco^Oi^. Ebor 
is also written Emer, which comes down from a time wlien lioth b 
and m here, as well as the b in DnJtni, Dulbrn^ were sounded r. Icr 
is not often to be met with, but it occurs, for instauce, in the Bk, of 
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the country 'with which iJnben’s name was more or icss 
closely connected, forms a kind of an indented peninsuia 
between Kenmare Eiver and Tralee Bay, such a position 
as regards the western sea as one might hare considered 
the special domain of a goddess of dusk or danm : com- 
pare the relation of Dnhen’s Welsh counterpart Arianrhod 
and others of the same class to ihe world of \/aters 
( 2 >p. 230, 380). With regard to the divinity of the Irislt 
goddess, the reader may naturally ask, how any one 
about whom there was such a story as tha: about l)uben 
and liei- relations with Cairbre Muse could have been 
the object of respect, not to say of. divine reverence, 
such as niti^^ be inferred to have been hers. Here 
mythology religion lu’obably went their own several 
ways, just as readers of the Odyssey do not find the 
piety of Euuifcus much disturbed by the hideous tales of 
leu dness which Greek story had to relate, not only of 
the minor divinities, but especially of Zeus, the greatest. 
The dark side of Duben’s character is much less dwelt 
upon in Irish literature than is that of Arianrhod in the 
Welsh jMiibinogi of Math ab Mathonwy ; but the faded 
outline of a flattering picture of the latter has neverthe- 
less come down to us within the narj-ow compass of a tidad, 
which allows her to rank as one of the Three Whit(i or 
Blessed Ladies of the Isle of Britain.^ All this means 

Leinster, 32Gf’, and in the Blc. of the Dim, dda, wlicre we have in the 
gen. ier die mail) ninman, ‘Iveri de Ivern''!' Moirionis:’ compare 
genitive IJirp, and tlio laripl already rci'ei .ed to ; also a di.ssyjiabia 
genitive lair in Stokes’ Calendar of Oengics, Oct. 20. 

^ The Triads, i. 73, iij. 107. The word 1 have rendered ‘ "Wliite 
or Blessed Ladies’ is gicrunain, consisting partly of gwen, tlie fern, of 
giogn, ‘ white/ which, though one of the commonest words in my 
language, I am unable satisfactorily to translate into English ; lor 
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that there was a distant time when religion and mytho- 
logy were at one as to the character of sucli divinities as 
Duben and Arianrhod. Even Lugaid appears to have 
been once the object of worship : you may take the name 
Mo-Lugaid as evidence, and note the fact that the ancient 
centres of Irish paganism, left ‘ waste without adoration,’ 
are edmpared to the site of Lugaid’s house.^ 

In connection with my attempt to show that Diarmait, 
Core and Duben were intimately associated with Kerry, 
it is worth while to observe that the inhabitants of that 
part of Ireland were probably among the least purely 
Celtic and the most thoroughly ivernian in the island. 
Though nothing conspicuously diiferent fro^i the legends 
of other districts seems to characterize tliiRo of Kerry, 
it is not impossible that a closer examination of them 
would result in the discovery of non-Celtic traits. That 
is, perhaps, the light in which one should regard the 
attribution to Diarmait of a mole, described as a love- 
spot, on his face, and curly hair on his head of a dusky 
black colour,^ the Ivernian race being, as it is supposed, 
itself of a dark complexion. 

besides ‘ white,’ it may mean ‘ respected, holy, felicitous, blessed,’ 
with a variety of nuances which no single English word Avill convey: 
thus the poets speak of Daw gwyn^ ‘ holy or blessed God,’ and nef wen^ 
Hhe blessed or blissful heaven,’ while their lemans have not unfretj[uently 
been addressed by them as/y mjn ivcn, ‘my heavenly maid;’ and my 
father used to call his respected step-mother mam wen, a term in 
common use in parts of Mi<l- Wales, and best rendered by the French 
belle mere. These and the like uses of the adjective are paralleled by 
the Lithuanian treatment of haltas, ‘white;’ see hTesselmann’s Diet 
p. 319. 

^ Stokes, Calendar of Oengns, Prolog, lines 205-8. 

^ See Hie Pursiilt, i. § 5, and pp. 61-2 ; also the poem referred to in 
my note, p. 504, which seems to give Core or Diarmait the epithet 
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The Celtic Sun Hero and the Norse Balder. 

It is proposed at this point to give you the means of 
comparing +he story of the Sun-god of the Celts with that 
of Balder. The latter, as given in old Norse literature, 
is approximately as follows:^ — 

Balder was one of the sons of W oden and Frigg : he 
Avas the best of the Arises and praised of them all. He 
was so fair of face and so bright that rays of shining 
light issued from his body. The whites', of all plants 
was compared to Balder’s brow and knoAvn by that name, 
whence an idea may bo formed, says one author, ^ of the 
beauty of his hair and of his body. He was not only 
the whitest, the sweetest-spoken and the mildest of all 
the Anses, but it was a property of his nature that ho 
could not go wrong in his judgments. He dwelt in 
a place in heaven called Breidablik or Broad-gleam,’ 
the most blessed of all lands, where nought unclean or 
accursed could abide. But once on a time Balder began 

(lonn^ * brown or dark/ ij. 85; but the words are separated by the 
artifice or the straits of the poet, and the editor, taking a view dif- 
ferent from mine, treats Doim as a separate inmo, ij. 89. The con- 
jecture that J)iarmait is to be reckoned as belonging to the Ivernians, 
is in some measure corroborated by the fact that hitherto no successful 
attempt has been made to explain his name as Celtic, and that the 
same remark applies to that of Duhen. 

^ The sources which I have consulted are the following : the Prose 
Edda in Edda Snorronis Sturloei (Copenhoeen, 1848), i. 90-2, 102, 104, 
172-86 ; Vigfusson & Powell, Corpus Bor. i. 69, 71, 104, 108, 
114, 181-3, 197, 201, 574-5, ij. 23, 623-4, 628, 637, 641-8; Simrock, 
Die Edda (Stuttgart, 1855), pp. 292-3, 295-6, 299, 316-20. 

2 What jdant or flower he referred to is not quite certain ; the cotida 
foetida^ Pljretlirum inodorum^ and the eye-bright or euphrasy, are meii' 
tioiied in Vigfusson ’s Icelandic Dictionary^ 8.v. Baldn 
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to be disquieted by dreams of ill-omen ; and u ben he told 
the Ansos of it, they took counsel together how to ensure 
his safety. The result of their deliberation was, that 
Woden Aveut down to the uotlier Avorld to consult a 
dead sibyl about the dreams that haunted Ilahh'.r ; and 
Frigg, who dwelt in a house called Fensali}- or the Hall 
of the Fen, sent to make all things swear that tlioAMvould 
not hurt her beloved son Ihddcr : the oath was exacted 
from tiro and Avater, from iron and all nu'tals, from 
stones and earth, from the trees of the forest, from dis- 
eases and poisons, from four-footed beasts and from birds 
and serpents : the mistletoe alone was dec'ined by Frigg 
too young a thing to be asked to SAvear. But Loki, the 
breAA'cr of miscdiief and the sire of a bestial triad consisting 
of the Fenri Wolf, the Leviathan of tln! dc'op, and Hell 
the Avitch of Kitlheim or the Home oi' I’og, AA'as by no 
•means phused to sec that Balder could not be hurt like 
others ; so one day Avhen the Arises Avere amusing them- 
selves by throwing their spears and arroAVS at Balder, 
since they kncAvthey could not Inu’t him, Loki went, dis- 
guised as an old Avomaii, to Avhere Frigg Ih^ed in the Hall 
of the Fen. When the hag was asked Avhat the Arises 
were doing, she rcjdied that they Averc' tliroAving missiles 
at Balder, and she inquired if it Avas true that nothing 
Avould hurt him. Frigg arrsAvered that everything had 
been bound by oath not to hiu’t him except the mistletoe. 
On hearing this, Loki^ found ('xcuso to di'part, and Aveut 
to the spot Avhere Frigg said the plant called mistletoe 
grew, a little to the east of Walhalla ; aird he brought a 
tAvig of it to Avherc Hodr stood in tlu' outskirts of the 
assembly ; for that was the name of a blind god of great 
strength. Loki asked Ilodr why he did not join the 
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others in honoiiring Balder, to which he replied that ho 
could not see where Balder was, and tliat he had besides 
no arms : then Loki cunningly handed him the mistletoe, 
and directed him whither to throw it. So llodr hit Balder, 
who fell dead on the spot. The Anses were shocked, hut 
they could do nothing, as the spot was it sanctuary cr 
asylum, h'rigg, however, asked who would earn her 
goodwill and love by hastening to Hell to treat with her 
for the release of Balder. Herm'hlr the Swift, another 
of the sons of Woden, undertook to set out on his father’s 
horse Sleipnir on that perilous journey. But first of all 
the Anses brought Balder’s body down to place it in his 
ship called Ilingliorn, which, as it surpassed all other ships 
in si/c, they could not move an inch to-wards the sea. So 
they sent foi’ a giantess called lij'rrohin, or Fire-smoke, 
to come fiom Giant-lund to launch it for them, which she 
<lid at the first push, with such effect that the rollers under- 
neath it struck file and all the ('arth trembled, a perform- 
ance which struck Thor as so like his own that he was 
with difficulty restrained from smashing llyrrokin’s head 
with his hannxK'r Mjoluir. Balder, aftt'r Woden had whis- 
pered in his ear, was then placed on the funeral pile in 
his ship, a sight at which the heai t of his wife Nanna 
broke : so her body was placed on the pyre by his : the 
fire was lit, and Thor hallowed it with his hammer and 
threw a dwarf into it called Lit. Moreover, Balder’s 
horse, with all his harness, Avas burnt with his master, 
and Woden laid on the pyre his g ild ring Draiijmir or 
Dropper, AAdiich from that time forth had the peculiarity 
that every ninth night eight gold rings of the like 
weight Avith itself dropped from it. Not only the Anses 
assisted at the funeral, but also a multitude of mountain 
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giants and rime -ogres. Vengeance was wreaked oa 
the slayer of Balder ; for Woden was told when ho 
went to the sibyl about the dreams that haunted his 
son, that Hbdr bearing the fatal branch would bo his 
death, but that Woden’s son '\"ali, bom of Vrindr in the 
Halls of the West, would avenge his brother v'hcn ho 
was, only one night old; ‘He shall neither Avash his 
hands,’ aa’us the reply, ‘nor comb his hair, till he has 
home the murderer of Balder to the funeral fire.’ Such 
was the horror in which Balder’s murder Avas held among 
the AnsOs that they never AA'ished to hoar the name of 
Hbdr CA'er mentioned afterwards. The A'engcanco in- 
flicted on Loki Avas A'cry tciTible: Avdien he saAv hoAV angry 
the Anses Avero at Avhat be had done, he fled, and finally 
sought refuge in the form of a salmon in a Avatorfall ; 
but the Anses made a net and caught him. They thou 
took him into a cave, whore they left him bound Avith 
bonds of iron on three jagged pieces of rock, one under 
his shoulders, one under his loins, and the third under 
his knee-joints, while a terrible serpent hangs over his 
body distilling venom in his face. Loki’s Avife stands by 
Avith a cup to receive the venom, and Avhen it is full she 
empties it ; but Avhile she is doing that, the venom drips 
on Loki’s face and then ho AATithes, causing Avhat men call 
earthquakes ; and this goes on till the doom of the gods. 
That is one account ; but another makes Loki, before his 
doom, appear among the Anses to bandy Avords with 
them, and cA^cn to boast to Frigg that he was the cause 
AA’hy Balder no longer rode into the hall. He is then 
reminded by Woden that ho had already undergone dis- 
grace eight Avintors underneath the earth in the form of a 
woman and milkmaid, and another of the Anses told him 
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that they were about to bind him on swords with the 
intestines of his rime-cold son, the punishment already 
mentioned ; for the intestines turned into bonds of iron. 
He then left the Anses as he was threatened by Thor, of 
whom ho went in bodily fear. As to Hermddr, h{' pursued 
his journey for nine nights without interruption through 
glens deep and dark, till he came to the river called Gioll 
or Yell, when he was questioned as to his errand by the 
maid who had charge of the Yell-bridge. On he rode until 
he came to the fence of Hell’s a^'ode, which his horse 
cleared at full speed, and on entering the hall he found his 
brother Balder seated in the place of honour. He abode 
with him that night, and in the morning he asked Hell 
to let him ride home with him to the Anses. He urged 
her to consider the grief which everybody and everything 
felt after Balder; to wuich she replied that she would 
pu<||k to the test by letting him go if everything animate 
and inanimate wept for him, and by detaining him if any- 
body or anything declined to do so. Hermodr was accom- 
panied to the gate by Balder, who gave him the gold ring 
Dropper to take to Woden as a token, while Nanna gave 
him a mantle and other gifts for Frigg, and a gold ring 
for FuUa, Frigg’s maid and confidante. With these pre- 
sents Hermddr reached home, to announce to the Anses 
^the answer which Hell had given to his request. Mes- 
sengers were at once sent forth to the world to bid all 
bewcep Woden’s son out of the power of Hell. This was 
done by all, by men and animals, by earth and stones, by 
trees and by all metals, as you have doubtless seen these 
things weep, says the Prose Edda, when they pass from 
frost to warmth; but as the messengers were on their 
way homo after discharging their duty, they chanced to 
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come across a cave occupied by a giantess called Thokk, 
•whom they ord(u*ed to join in the weeping for Balder with 
the rest; but h(u* answer was — ‘Thokk Arill weep dry 
tears at Balder’s balefire. What have I to do witli the 
Son of Man quick or dead? Let Hell keep wliat sho 
bolds.’ 

The ogress was suspected of being Loki in disguise ; 
for this happened before his punishment liad overtaken 
him. But be that as it may, tlie refusal prev(aLt(ul Balderas 
return just then. Ihburn, liowever, lie did at the propc'r 
time; for the story would bo mcom])l(d(i without the 
pro})hoey put into the mouth of the third and last sibyl 
of tlie Yolospii, to tlu' following (effect : behold Earth 

rise again A\it]i its (ivergreeu forests out of llio de(']) ; tlui 
waters fall in rapids; above hovers tlie eagle, that fisher 
of the falls. The Anses meet in Ida-plain ; tlu'y talk of 
the mighty Earth-serp<mt, and remember the great 
and the andont mj'stei'ies of Fimbul-ty. There dbift bo 
found iu the grass Avonderful golden tables, their own 
in days of yore. The fields unsown shall yield tlunr 
increase. All sorrows shall be healed. Balder shall comci 
back. Balder jind llodr shall dAvell inWodiai’s mansions 
of bliss, in the holy jdaces of the blessed gods. . . . Then 
shall Ilocni choose the rods of divination and the- 

sons of the TAvin-brethren shall inhabit the Avide Avorld 
of the Avinds. ... T see a hall brighter than the sun, 
shingled with gold, standing on Gem-lea. The righteous 
shall dAvell therein and liAm in bliss for ever.” Lastly^ 
Balder had a son called Forseii^ meaning a judge, and he 
dwelt in heaven in a house called Glitnir or the Glistener, 


^ Cvrpas Pud. Bor. i. 12C. 
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built on pillars of gold and thatched with silver, where 
he sat all day giving judgment in all cases of law: his 
was the best tribunal for both guds and men, for every- 
body quitted it having had ])is duo. 

The foregoing is a summary of the most important 
passages bearing on llalder in old Norse litf'raluro; biu 
I should not have ihought it needful to give it ai, such 
length liad there been any work to which one ’uigUt 
r('fer as reproducing the substance of the various allu- 
sions to IJakler, without omitting particulars of impor- 
tanct' to the line of argument hciai adopted. Ttu' myth, 
when detailed in a fairly complete form, has the advan- 
tage of telling with so much clearness its own talc as to 
the solar nature of tlc' hero, tliat it needs no exjtosition 
beyond an incidental remark or two by rvay of com- 
paring or contrasting it with some of the t'ellic stories 
whiqh have becm passe d in review in my 2mevious remai’ks. 
It is iKH'.dless to observe that the projdictic form, in which 
alone a ])art of the story is ju-eserved, is due to Christian 
and Hiblieal intiuence, c.ud ('s^aceially to the idea of those 
who saw in flakier a type of (Ihrist, who was to come to 
make all things new in a new hea\cn and a new earth; 
and as Malachi prophesied that ‘ the sun of righteons- 
uess’ slnmld ‘arise with healing in his wings,’ so Haider 
was to come back and all sorrows were to be healed. It 
is imjjortant to notice Haider’s comjrulsory delay, as it 
follows from the fact that Haider was not simply the sun, 
hut the summer sun, whose return is witnessed by the 
dwellers in the North only after protracted waiting. 
Baldc'r’s obscurer brother descends after him to the abode 
of Hell, and leaves it the next morning ; and his other 
brother and avenger Vali is of more rapid growth even 
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than the Celtic representatives of the sun, since he is 
born in the Halls of the West during the night, and rises 
in the morning to conquer the power of darkness to 
which Balder had succumbed. These less illustrious 
brothers of his have their counterparts in Celtic, not so 
‘ much perhaps in Lug’s more obscure incarnations, as in 
Cuchulainn’s comrades and rivals, Loegaire and Conall, 
the latter of whom, second only to Cuchulainn himself 
in valour, survived to be the avenger of his death. 

It is remarkable that Balder has a dwelling-place 
in the heavens, and this seems to refer to the arctic 
summer, when the sun prolongs his stay above the hoi-i- 
zon. The pendant to the picture would naturally be his 
staying as long in the nether world. At length a general 
weeping for Balder takes place — a tender touch which 
the writer of the Prose Edda seems to have correctly 
interpreted by a reference to the tears, as it were, with 
which most objects arc bedewed when warmer weather 
follows a hard frost. Of course Frigg’s messengers, who 
are the unnamed suns of the days between winter and 
summer, can with their incrca.sing warmth make most 
things weep, but not the ogress Thokk^ who dwells in a 
cave penetrated neither by the light of day nor by the 
frost of winter, and her tearlcssucss is artistically made 
the obstacle to Balder’s return. In other words, it was 
still too soon ; but in due time he fails not to come back, 
and then follow the happy results described by the sibyl. 
The latter makes his murderer Hodr be his brother 

^ The giantess is probably not to bo regarded as a form of Loki, 
but rather as a personification of fate or destiny ; and I suggest with 
diffidence tliat lier name is of the same origin as the Welsh tynghed, 
‘destiny,’ Irish iocad; see Iv'igra’s Reliquie Celtiche, p. 43. 



and come back with him; for the Norse nature myth 
pictured darkness as brother to light, and det^’W fol- 
lowing in the track of life ; but the toy^dbfiEi^ picture 
of the murdered and his murderer rj^i^ing together 
to live in peace and amity in the ni^ order cf things, 
betrays the influence of the notife that the story of 
Balder’s death was a sort of account of Abel’s and the 
first fratricide. As to Hodr, he vras a blind god of great 
might ; and taken in conjunction with these two attri- 
butes, his name Hddr, genitive Hcdar, is a remarkable 
one, as it is the same word which wc have in the 
Anglo-Saxon headu, ‘war or battle,’ also in Irish and 
Welsh cath and cad respectively of the same meaning. 
From this it seems to follow that he was chiefly a per- 
sonification of promiscuous death, such as would be sug- 
gested to the primitive mind by the startling incidents 
of battle, in which it was frequently thought that the 
wrong man fell, while ho who ought to succumb escaped ; 
and with this agrees the fact also that there was a femi- 
nine Hod, who was a Valkyria or chooser of the slain. 
This approach to a blending in the god Ho dr’s person of 
Mars and Pluto has its parallels in Celtic myths, where 
the god of death, always present in the battle-field, may 
be easily mistaken for a god of battle in the proper sense 
of the word : witness, for example, a poem^ in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, where Gwyn ah Nud is made to 
enumerate the great battles in whi.ch he had been present; 
but Gwyn is not so much a war-go.l as a god of the dead 
and king of the other world, who fetches the fallen to 
his own realm. 


^ Skene, ij. 54, 55. 
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Th,e story of Baldor, in the only form we have it, 
makes Hodr the innocent slayer of that god, by giving 
the genius of mischief which guides him in his act a 
scpaivitu pcrsoi^iity hearing the distinct name of Lolci ; 
and it must havo/^cen a nice question wlio raurdored 
Balder; for it migliP'bo argued that it Avas not Ilodr, as 
he could not see, and that it was not Loki, as ho did not 
throw tlio fatal tAvig. K'orsc laAv Avould treat him as 

r dcred by them both, by Iloclr as the hand-bani, or 
one Avhose baud committc'.d the deed, and by Loki 
as the racl-bani, or the one Avho contrived it. But Avho 
slcAV Cuchulainn? The stories vary; for Ave found one 
stating that it Avas Ero,^ and one. tliat it Avas Lugaid, a 
discrej)aiicy Avliieli one luiglit b(? at tir.-'t inclined to ])ut 
doAA'u to the carelcssnc.ss of Irish story-tellers; but the 
Noi’se talc alloAvs one to sup[)OSe that it is to be trac('d 
to a ditferent origin; and the Irish accounts as they 
stand arc best explained on the theoiy that tlu'y Avere 
both his sla}mrs.- !Xow Ere and Lugaid appear in them 
as warriors, but there is no more reason to regard them 
as originally and essentially AA'ai'-gods than in the case 
of Iloclr and Loki, though Ere at least came sooner or 
later to be invested probably AA’ith that character, — a aucav 
which derives indirect corroboration from the fact that 
Irish hagiology makes a saint bearing the name of Ere 
resemble St. Martin,^ an assimilation which I should 
trace to a probable equi\’alence of the names Ere and 
Mars. I should, therefore, venture to regard the Ere 

^ 8ec the J3k. of Ball i/niotc, quoted by O’CuiTy, pp. 513-4. 

- Tlie view of O’Curry at p. 507, where lie tries to deiive it from 
Tigernach. 

^ Mart, of Donegal i Dublin, 1864), pp. 292-3. 
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who had a hand in the slaying of Cucliulainn, as cor- 
responding oioscly enough in his character of a quasi 
Mars to Ilodr. The avenger of Cuchulainii was his 
foster-brother Conall Cernaeh, or C. the Yictorious, who^ 
according to different stories, slew both Lngaid and Erc^ 
and carried away their heads. In Conail wu have, us 
already hinted, another personification of tiie sua; for 
he was tlie son of tlie sister of Cuehulalnn’s niotlier; 
and h(‘r name Finnehoem, moaning wliiti! and loveij", 
would seem to point to her as a dawa or gloaming 
goddess : she was Ciieimlainii’s foster-mother as veil as 
the mother of Conall. Further, the latter’s name is- 
Cfinwal in Welsh, tvliich is more conservative of con- 
sonants, and this represents an early Celtic form Ciino-^ 
vaios or Cimo-walo-s^ the genitive of which occurs as 
CvNOVALi on an old inscribed stono^ in the neighbourhood 
of Penzance in Cornwall. The correspondence between 
Conall and the sl..ycr of Iludr suggests the inference that 
in the latter’s name Vali ve have the remains of a full 
name answering to Cwio-valos reduced and modified in 
a way not imeommon in old IN’orsfs Moreover, as the 
Anses caught Loki in the waterfall of Franang, so Conall 
overtook Imgaid bathing in the Lifiey and beli('adcd him, 
leaving liis body, with the exception of the venomous 
head, for others to bury beneath the notorious Three 
Flags of Lugaid’s court (p. 483). It is reodless to point 
out how this recalls the three stones of torture on which 
Loki was laid in bonds of iron. 

One might at first sight be tempted to regard Lugaid 

^ Hubner’s Inscrip, Brit. Chrith'nn(n, No. 2; Rhys’ LecUtres on 
Welsh l*hiJvloip/i pp. 379, 406, where the surmise that val- is cognate 
with wolf is probably to be cancelled. 
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and LoM as kindred names ; but that would be hazardous. 
The former makes in the genitive Lugdech, which in its 
early form in Ogam is found variously written Lugudeccaa 
and Lugudeca^ Avhich yields the crude form Lugudec, to 
be treated probably as a compound Lugu-dec, meaning 
one who had something to do with Lug or lug ; this 
cannot, however, be defined so long as the signification 
of the second element is unknown. Provisionally per- 
i^aps one might regard it as equivalent to ‘ Lug-slayer,’ 
or possibly the darkencr, conqueror or devourcr'^ of lug 
in the sense of light. It might be objected that Lugaid 
is not made in Irish story to kill Lug, but Cuchulainn ; 
that, however, does not much matter, as Ciiehulainn is 
an avatar of Lug or the latter in another form. Had 
more Irish myths been preserved, and in a more ancient 
form, one might expect to find that Lugaid w'as in the 
first instance matched with Lug and not with Ciichu- 
lainn. As it is, we are only told that Lug Avas slain by 
3Iac Cuill,''^ whose name being interpreted seems to moan 
the Son of Destruction, which would also exactly suit 
Lugaid, the Loki of Goidclic mythology. The name 
of Lugaid was, however, not confined to Ireland; for 
wherever the Sun-god roamed, there his mortal foe must 
also come in his time; and as wo found traces of the 

^ The stones are at Ardmore and Kilgrovanc in co. Waterford : I 
examined both in 1883 ; but see Lrash, pp. 247, 257, pi. xxxvi. 

- What the original figiire^-may have been, it would he hard to guess 
with any certainty ; but compare the old Teutonic idea that a \ eclipse 
of the sun was owing to his being swallowed by a celestial beast of 
]irey, and see an ingenious picture of the scene in York PowelFs Old 
Stories from BrltNi History (London, 1882), p. 11. 

^ It admits, however, of being aLo translated ‘the Son of (the) 
Hazel.’ 
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cult of Lugus among the Celts of the Continent, so also 
his adversary must have figured in their beliefs. In 
fact, one finds in the country of the Gaulish Arevaci of 
Spain the Latinized form of a name practically identical 
with that of Lugaid : I allude to an inscription found 
at the Arevacian ^city of Segovia, giving, among other 
proper names, that of a certain Luguadicus,- whose son 
Valerius Anno, as wo learn from the monument, was 
a native of another town of the Arevaci, namely Osma, 
the ancient TJxama and the very place where another 
inscription, as already mentioned (p. 424), connects the 
cult of the Lugoves with a temple superintended by a 
college of cobblers. One or two minor points have still 
to bo noticed very briefly. The relationship between 
Lug and Ciichulainn is not without its parallel in the 
(jtory of Balder, who had a son Borseti or Judge, another 


^ My attention \va . called to this hy a paragraph in the Rev, Celt. 
vij. 399 ; hut the inscription will be found given by TIubner in VoL 
ij. of the Berlin Corpus, Xo. 2732, as follows : Valerio Ann[o]ni 
Lugiiadici f(ilio) Ux[am(ensi] a[nn(orum] xxv sodales [f(aciendum] 
c(uraruiit). One might be tempted to explain tlie Irish Liigudcc-, taken 
alone, to mean Uhe biter or tearer of Lug/ in reference to some such a 
story as that of the Boar of Bonn Gulbain Kuling Diarmait, or as the 
Welsh one that gave Lieu the brute form of the AurwrijcJiyn or Gold- 
bristle previous to his being killed by the hunter’s hounds : compare 
the second element dec- with such words as Greek SaKvw, ‘I bite,’ and 
the Gothic tahjan, Uo tear;’ hxxt Lugiulec- Sin<l Lugiiadlcus are to 
be taken together, one is led to suggest the possibility that the ori- 
ginal nominative was Lvgu-ddix or Lngi'^ i and the genitive*, Lugu- 
adecas, yielding in early Irish Ltigu\lcccoo, later LnigdecJi: compare 
such words as Irish heoiliu, ‘life,’ genitive hethad^ as evidence that the 
accent was at one time movable in Irish. With adec- 1 luiow of no 
Celtic word to comi>aie, unless it p-'^ssibly bo the Irish odaig, ‘night,’ 
or aidvhe of the same meaning, but standing for an early feminine 
derivative adeeja. 
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^iditioD, so to say, of himself, for Balder also "was an 
unerring judge. At first sight it looks a little capricious 
to make the sun a judge ; but from the point of view of 
those whose imagination gave the myth its form, nothing 
perhaps could have been more natural ; for if the Sun- 
god was to bn regarded as a judge at all — and every 
great prince laid to give judgment on all sorts of occa- 
sions — he must excel in that capacity, for the position 
vantage occupied by him would make him impartial, 
;vnd, for the dwellers in the far North, patient to listen 
all the livelong day to all comers, at the same time that 
ho saw all that AV('nt on in llie world below. This ('xetd- 
icncc as a judge, without hoAvever laying too much 
emphasis on ilu' habit of sitting long to hear suits, pro- 
bably a characteristic to bo traced only to the slowness 
of the summer sun in the arctic regions, belonged also 
to Lug, Avho is described as jurisconsult and historian, 
and more especially to his son CuAulainn, who boasted 
to Emer that he revised the verdicts of the Ultonian 
brehons, Avhereby he constituted himself a sort of court 
of appeal in his OAA'n person ; and in this connection it is 
worth the Avhih' to mention hoAV the conquest of Erinn 
by the Milesians brought Avith it the replacing of 3fac 
€reine, or Son of the Sun, by Amorgen of the White 
Knee (p. 305), aaEo has the combined functions of a just 
judge, of poet and of historian or story-teller ascribed 
to him; but it is in the person of Mocn (p. 311) that 
the Celtic Sun-god is before all things a judge, that ho 
is neither king nor Avarrior, but a great brohon alone. 

Those remarks on the parallelism between the Celtic 
Sun-god and Balder Avould bo incomplete Avithout a word 
respecting the latter’s mother Frigg. She is proved by 
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the Anglo-Saxon word Frigedcpg, noAr Friday^ and by the 
Old Aorsc habit of calling the planet Venus Frigg's Star, 
to have been treated to a certain extent as a counterpai't 
of the Latin Venus. Her dwelling in a mansion balled 
Fensal, the Hall of the Fen or Swamp, recalls Lieu’s 
mother Arianrhod and her sea-girt castle. But wo havo 
also treated as her counterpart the nlalden giant('ss Oefjon, 
who created the island of Secland, Avhich she brought, as 
an addition to Denmark and as the price of her love, from 
the .site since occupied by lake Wen or. Sbo knew every- 
body’s destiny, and passed foi one of Woden’s lo\ es ; ^ but 
Frigg was his wife, and even the latter’s life had not been 
immaculate, though her laches ^ could not vie in enormity 
with those of Arianrhod or Duben. Both Frigg and 
Gefjon bolbojl, however, to the same class of goddesses 
as the Celtic ones, though there is little loft to prove it 
in the ease of Frigg except tin.) name of her abode in the 
Fenn. The strolling maiden Gefjon belonged perhaps 
to a low('r stage of culture than the ideas of the Wicking 
period, which brought the Anses to dwell together and 
made Frigg ]e;id a matrimonial life, '-.omme il faut as 
Woden’s consort, 

Taliessin. 

In the lust section I spoke of the Sun-god in the 
person of a mythic judge: Ave have noAv to discuss a 
Welsh story which makes him a great bard and poet, 
bearing the well-known name of T.diossin. It is conve- 
nient to follow the long-established custom of speaking ' 
of certain Welsh poems as Taliessin’ s. and of a manu- 
script of the loth century in which they arc contained 

* Corpus. Poet Bor. i. 104, ij. 465. * Ibid. i. 105. 
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as the Book of Taliessin. Those poems represent a school 
of Welsh bardism, but we know in reality nothing about 
their authorship ; and the personality of Taliessin is as 
mythic as that of Gwydion and Merlin, both of whom 
have also been treated as the authors of Welsh verse. 
The name, however, of Taliessin, viewed in this light, 
has an interest far surpassing even that of Merlin ; this 
will be best understood with the aid of what we read in 
the so-called History of Taliessin.^ There we make the 
acquaintance of iverridwen, wife of Tcgid the Bald, whoso 
patrimony was where Llyn Tcgid or Bala Lake now 
lies. Besides other children, including a daughter who 
was the handsomest woman of her time, they had a 
son Avagdu, who was the ugliest man in the world ; so 
Kerridwen, thinking that he had no chance of being 
tolerated among gentlemen unless he had some noble 
excellence or science, undertook, with the aid of the 
books of Ffcrytt, as Yergil the magician is called in 
Welsh, to boil for his benefit a cauldron of poesy and 
science, that he might gain reputation for his knowledge 
and skill with respect to future events. She placed a 
blind fellow called Mordav and a certain Gwion the Little 
in charge of the cauldron, while she went forth to gather 
herbs of virtue according to the hours of the stars and 
the directions of astronomy. The cauldron was to boil 
on without interruption for a whole year ; but before the 
time was up, three precious drops from the cauldron 
fell on one of Gwion’s* fingers, and on account of the 
scalding sensation he put it in his mouth, when he 
suddenly knew everything, and above all things that 

^ Guest’s Mob, iij. 356-61; Stephen’s Literature of the 

Kymry\ p. 425, 
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he had everything to fear from Kerridwen : so ho fled, 
leaving the cauldron to hurst from the virulence of its 
contents. Kerridwen pursued (rwion, and it 'wont so 
hard with him that ho had to assume various forms, but 
always with the result of being checkmated by her : at 
last, beholding a heap of wheat, he dropped into it in the 
shape of a grain, whereupon she changed herself into a 
crested black hen, found him out and devoured him. 
In due time he was born again, and with such a fair face 
that Ivcrridwon his mother had not the heart to destroy 
him, so she had him wrapped in a hide and east into 
the sea ; the hide was picked up at Abordovey on one of 
the stakes of Gwydno’s weir on the Calends of May, 
under the following circumstances. It was usual to find 
in tlie weir the value of a hundred pounds every First of 
May, so that year Gwydno gave it to a hapless son of 
his called Elphin, who accordingly went with his men to 
examine the weir at the proper time. Their disappoint- 
ment was so great that one of them said to Elphin that 
he had never till then been really luckless, when he had 
broken off the luck of the weir. Observing the hide 
on the weir, Elphin said : ‘ This may contain the value 
of a hundi’ed pounds.’ The man engaged in opening it 
exclaimed, on beholding a child’s forehead, ‘Here is 
a charming forehead (tal iessin)V ^ Taliessin^ let him 
be,’ said Elphin, lifting the boy with his hands and 
bewailing his lack of luck. Presently the baby Taliessin 
sang a poem to console Elphin in his disappointment j 


^ Elphin’s reply is ambiguous : if read Tal uvfiin, it means ‘ fine 
forehead,’ but if Tcil iefsm, ‘ fine pay while read as one word, the 
distinction would be lost ; but the story as it proceeds implies tdl, 
‘pay or profit see Guest, iij. 328, 363. 

2n ■ 
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this was followed shortly afterwards, to everybody’s 
astonishment, by two more poems to which he gave 
utterance in answer to questions as to his previous 
existence and as to his knowledge. On this T need 
scarcely make any remark, as you cannot fail to see 
at once how closely it corresponds to tlic story of jMocm 
picked up from the sea and heard to speak thrice in the 
'first hours of his life (p. 311). In the case of Lieu and 
Gwri and Cuchulainn, the precocity was one of growth 
generally, but here it is confined to speech and Avisdom. 
The First of May must, according to Celtic ideas, have 
been the right season for the birth of the summer Sun- 
god ; and his mother who drops him in the sea and goes 
her way is Kcmdwc'n the Minerva of 'Welsh poets : she 
may probably be ranked Avith Arianrhod and Gefjon. 

Let us noAV return to the story of tlio tlirw stray dru^ 
fronifthc cauldron, to Avhich Taliessiu’s knoAvledge of all 
things is traced. Kerridwen had taken as husband him 
of Ilala Lake called Tegid, in Avhose baldness avo have 
probably a touch of the same kind as the cropp('dness of 
Core and Ailill Aulom. The contents of tlie cauldron had 
been intended by IverridAvcn for tlic intellectual (ukIoav- 
ment of Tegid’s son Avagdu, whose name is no longer 
knoAvn to the Welsh except as a synonym for Hell or 
for the prince of darkness, in the Christian sense of the 
term. The legend d(!riving poetry and knoAvledge from 
the powers of the nether AA'orld had probably a con- 
siderable variety of forms; and the supposed fact of that 
derivation of the muse is the , key-note to much that is 
characteristic of the most peculiar poems in the Book of 
Talicssin. For our purpose it matters little what man 
or hoAV many men Avrote them, or even Avhen they were 
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written ; for they contain an element of thought which 
cleaj ly belongs to an ancient order of things. It is more 
to the point to note that many of them imply an anta- 
gonistic school of poets, which Talicssiii is represented 
relentlessly attacking. This may be supposed to have 
been a more Christian school than that to which he is 
made to belong ; and that was probably of the essence of 
the feud. The legendary life of Taliessir (opposes his 
patron Elphin and the bard himself to the powerful sixth 
century prince Maelgwn of Gwyned, and the poets of 
his court respectively. Maelgwn, according to Gildas, 
his contemporary and critic, had for a time been a monk ; 
and he is believed to have received his education from 
no less a teacher than St. Cadoc, Avith Avhose name Welsh 
tradition connects a number of sayings of a jdiilosophic 
and Christian nature. Be that as it may, MaelgAvn be- 
longed to the dynasty of Cuneda, Avhich was so famous 
for the^ number of distinguished saints it gave the 
Church, that it is termed^ one oE tlio Three Holy Clans 
of Britain. Further, it was under Maelgwn’s rule that 
Bangor in Arvon is supposed to have first bocomo the 
home of a bishop ; and everything suggests that the 
poets favoured by Maelgwn and his court Avero likely 
to bo less pagan in the tone of their teaching than those 
can possibly have been avIio appropriated the name of 
Taliessin, that is if wc may judge from the poems ascribed 
to him. The quarrel Avas even then probably of old 
standing ; it may be supposed to date from the time 
AA^hcn the Brythoiis began to accept Christianity, and to 
have combined itself possibly with the Pelagian con- 


^ Tridtls, iij. 18. 
2 N 2 
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ti’oversy. On the other hand, it is certain that it lasted 
many centuries after Maelgwn’s death ; for oven in the 
fourteenth century the bardic or semi-pagan school was 
sufficiently vigorous to elicit a bitter denunciation from 
a "Welsh priest and poet, Sicn Kent, who treats it -as 
consisting of the Men of Hu, whose muse was the genius 
of lying as distinguished from the better muse that was 
of Christ.^ Kent’s words briefly indicate with sufficient 
clearness the nature of the charge which a Christian 
poet would bring against the semi-pagan bards of the 
Taliessin school. The latter retaliate, in the assumed 
person of Taliessin, by charging the others with gross 
ignorance of the mysteries of bardism. Thus Taliessin 
now and then propounds to them and to the monks long 
lists of questions, mostly of an impossible and unanswer- 
able kind, but all asserted to lie within the limits of his 
personal knowledge; for he has gone through all sorts 
of transformations, and has in some form or other assisted 
at all the great events through which the world has 
passed since its beginning. Ho challenges them also 
to prophesy to their patron, thereby intending them to 
fathom their inferiority to him, who can tell all that is 
to happen till the end of the world. In a word, his pre- 
tensions are of the most extravagant kind, and cannot 
well have been surpassed by those of the druids in the 
days of their greatest power in Erinn and Mona, or 
by those of the boldest sorcerer among the savages of 
modem times. 

The only pretinisions closely resembling Taliessin’s, 
and decidedly of the same origin as his, known to me in 


* See the original, quoted in Pughe’s IHdionary, s.v. Hu, 
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Celtic literature, are those of Amorgen, the seer of the 
Sons of Mile, on the occasion of their invading Ireland.^ 
There is, however, a difference, between them: when 
Taliessin acserts that he was present at the groat events 
of all previous ages, that is an intelligible wa} of mag- 
nifying his own importance ; but when he states that he 
had gone through many forms, and specifies that ho had 
boon a word, a book, a bridge, a coracle, a swoi'd, a drop 
in a shower,^ and the like, one fails to see the point 
of the brag ; whereas Amorgen is (d >ar ; f(ir he would not 
say, ‘ I was’ or ‘ I have been,’ but ‘I am : ’ thus, among 
otlier things, he says he is the wind and the wave, a loch 
on the plain, a spear, a tear of the sun, and the like. 
Some, doubtless, of the assertions he makes owe their 
strangeness to a primitive formation of predicate without 
the aid of a particle corresponding to such a word as 
‘ like.’^ But even allowing for this, there remains enough 
to show .that we have here to do with the self-glorification 
of the chief of the initiated, whether you call them bards 
or seers, poets or prophets ; by means of his knowledge 
aiid skill in druidisni or magic, he can take any fonn he 
likes, and command the elements ac, cording to his will. 
It is in thi's light that I would road a certain class of 
transformations which Taliessin boasts having under- 
gone. As to his visits to the other world, he not only 

^ B/l. of Leinsiin% 12 &; Trans, of the Ossiaiik Sac. for 18(50, v. 234; 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s Of/cle, pp. 24^ whore the author Uvells 
on the parallel and the difference. 

^ Skene, ij. 137-44. 

® A remarkable instance of this, with the absence of the definite 
article, will be found in the poem where Mider describes his own 
fairy realm : for the text, see the BJc. of the Dun^ 131 and Windisch*s 
Irische Texte, pp. 132-3. 
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professes to have been in Caer Sidi and the Glass Fortress, 
he not only boasts having taken part in the harrying of 
Ilades ; but it is a familiar country to him, and he has 
witnessed how its inhabitants, whom neither plague nor 
death can reach, quaff a diink sweeter than w'ine from 
a copious fountain with which that submarine isle is 
blest.^ lie knows every dwarf beneath the ocean, and , 
has obscu'vcd the rank assigned to cach/-^ This is not 
all : so truly is he a bard, that he is recognizial as such 
even in the mythic moth('r-country of all bardisni and 
knowledge; ; and that recognition takes the tangible form 
of a bardic or professorial chair reserved for him in Caer 
Sidi, and for his successors in his profession for ever.*'* 
Hut he had other chairs, one of which Avas called tin' Chair 
of KerridAven of uncertain location ; and the triad is com- 
pleted by one belonging to him called the Chair of 
TcA’ruon, Avhich is possibly to be looked for also in the 
dir(',ction of Caer Sidi and the realm beneath the AA'aves 
of ocean, for Tcyrnon AAms one of the lieges of PAA'ytl 
Head of Ilades, according to the account in the IMabinogi 
called after his name.'* The Chairs of ICerridAvcn and 
Tcyrnon are the subjects of Iavo poems in the Book of 
Taliessin.^ 

Let us now examine', the Talics.'^in legend frojii another 
point of vicAV, and begin Avith the name. This has pro- 


' Bk. of Talicsnn, poem xiv. ; Ski'iie, ij. 1{)5, and poem xxx. j 
Sk. jj. 181. 

^ lb. poem vij. ; Sk. ij. 135, from Avhich one may bo reforred also 
to tile Black Book, line 4 of jmeiu w, iSkono, ij. 7. 

® Ib. poem xiv.; Sk. ij, 154-0. 

* B. B. Mah. p. 22 ; Guest, iij. 66. 

® Skene, ij. 155-7, 158-9. 



baWy been tampered with by popular etymology, and 
its ordinary form is perhaps less to be I’elied on than tho 
rarer ones of Telessin, or Telyessin.^ What it may 
have exactly tncant, wc know not; but it is clear that 
it is a compound, and it is probable that, th'' second 
part should be treated as cssin or cinin, which 1 would 
ocprate with the nnme of the great mythic poet (i the 
Ooidels, Ossm," better known in English iu the form of 
0-ss/aa,, which it has taken in Scotland. The same view 
expressed iu another way would be tliai, Ossin is the 
reduced or de-compounded form of a longer name corre- 
sponding to the Welsh Telessin, or Telyessiu. I would, 
however, go beyond this verbal equation, and regard 
Talicssin and Ossfn as ve])rescnting, in 2 )oint of origin, one 
and tho same character belonging to an earlier stage of 
Celtic mythology. On the Welsh side, Talicssin is Gwion 
re-born, while on tho Goidclic side Ossin is the son of 


^ line! Tebiciishi tlie forms in Elionabwy’s I^roam {R. B. 

Mah. pp, 150, 100), wlnle the Kulhwch story Jias the loss intelligible 
spelling (p. 107). If the lir&t element in the name was id(j, 

that would account for the optional forms Tdfjcsdn (i.e. Telj-csdn) 
and Tcl-essui, tho g being cither represented > the semi-vowel or com- 
pletely dropped. Tdg- miglit be regarded as related to the Irish word 
taiJcj ^strong,’ and tdilce, ^strength, firmness;’ but there would also 
be no lack ot woids to connect with tel or tal, supposing eitlnn' of them 
to be the first jiart of tho name : witness the ‘Welsh teltpt^ ‘ harp,’ 
and tefaid, ‘fair, graceful,’ teleditr^ ‘fine, handsome, beaiitifnl,’ not to 
mention tal in the Gaulish name Vepohdns^ v’^^hatever that meant. 
The Black Book sliows a decided prefereiit«‘ for ToBrndn, 

2 OBdn or Oisin^ is said to moan a ‘little fawn’ (O’Curry, 

p. 304), from or os, ^ cervus.^ But, so far as I know, the fitness 
of the iKime is nowhere made corspicuous ; if, however, it should 
prove well founded, I should compare Lieu iu the story which repre- 
sents him killed by stagliounds. 
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Finn, which is contrary to the ordinary rule that regenera- 
tion is more common in Irish stories^ than in Welsh ones. 
The discrepancy is, however, not such as to preclude our 
comparing Gwion and Finn with one another. In the 
first place, Finn was the chief of a band of warriors called 
the Fiann? Now in this term Fiann Ave haA’c a word 
admitting of being equated letter for letter with the 
proper name Gwion, the meaning of which is unkuoAA'u 
in Welsh. This alone does not amount to a proof of 
the identity of the names, but it becomes an important 
item of CA'idcncc Avdien backed by an unmistakable, 
paralb'l betAveen the stories about GAvion and Finn. 
Hoav Gwion got his knoAvdedge and poAA'cr of predicting 
the future bj'’ tasting of the brcAV meant for anotlur 
person, the hideous Avagdu, has already b(^on told ; and 
it only remains to relate Iioav on the other side Finn got 
his Avisdom. ’ -v 

The princqAal foes of Finn and the family to which he 
belonged Avere called Urgrenn son of Lugaid Corr, and Goll 
the ‘One-eyed’ son of Morna; and Finn as a boy Avas 
with difficulty hidden away from them and their men. In 
order to cope Avith them, be Avent to a poet to learn liis 
art, and Finn, Avlnise name Avas DcmneFinn, that isUemno''^ 

^ Though Finn is not said to he re-horn as Ossi'n, there was an 
Irish story which gave liirn a second life, namely, in the person of an 
Ultonian king called Mongaii : set5 the Bh. af the Dan, 133« — 134 />; 
also M. d^A. do Jubainville, C//cZe, pp. 336 — 343, and O’Curry, iij. 17.3- 

2 A poet is represented addressing them as Fidn Find : see Blx. of 
Leinster, 2963: the poem is quoted by O’Curry, ij. 385. The term 
Fiann occurs as a collective used in the feminine singular, while tlio 
individual members were called in the plural Flanna. 

^ Tlio word looks as if it ought to he an abstract noun meaning 
‘assurance, certainty,’ from demin, ‘sure, certain.* 
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the Fair or White, told his tutor that his name "was 
Demne. Now the tutor’s own name was also Finn, more 
usually called Finn Eces or Finn the Seer. The boy 
found the sage watching Fiac’s Pool in the Boyne ; for 
there was a prophecy that Finn was to catch one of the 
Salmons of Knowledge and eat of it, with the result that 
he should no longer be in ignorance of anything he 
might wish to know. He had been watching the pool 
seven years, when at last he caught the long-expected 
fish. He handed it to his pupil to cook, with strict 
orders not to taste of its flesh ; but when it was brought 
him cooked, the boy was obliged to confess that he had 
in cooldng the fish burnt his thumb, which he then put 
in his mouth, just as tlwion did with his scalded finger; 
he was next made to confess that his name was Finn; 
and his tutor, perceiving that all his labour had been 
in vain, handed him the whole salmon to eat, and pro- 
nounced him the real Finn of the prophecy. From that 
day forth, Finn, whenever he wanted to know anything, 
had only to put his thumb in his mouth and chew it.^ 

In order to make 3 ’ou further acquainted with the source 
of Finn’s knowledge, I could not do better than quote the 
following passage from Prof. O’Curry’s Lectures on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, ij. 143:^ 
“ In those very early times there was a certain mystical 
fountain which was called Connla’s Well, (situated, so 


^ The original of tlio story will be found published by Dr. K. Meyer 
in the Err. Celt. v. 201 : see also pp. 197-8; likewise Joyce’s Old 
Celtic Eom/mces, pp. 414-5, note 25. where wo are told that Linn 
Feic, or Fiac s Pool, was near the village of Slane. ' 

^ See also the Stokes-0 ’Donovan ed. of Cormac, p. 35, s. v. OaiU 
Cnnnion 
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far as we can gather, in Lower Ormond). As to who 
this Connla was, from whom the well had its name, wo 
are not told; but the well itself appears to haA'e been 
regarded as another Helicon by the ancient Irish poets. 
Over this Avell there grew, according to the legend, 
nine beautiful mystical hazel-trees, which annually sent 
■iforth' their blossoms and fruits simultaneously. The nuts 
were of the richest crimson colour, and teemed with the 
knowledge of all that was refined in literatui-e, poetry, 
and art. Ko sooner, however, were the Ixiautiful nuts 
produced on the trees, than they always dr()])pcd into 
the well, raising by their fall a succession of shining red 
bubbles. !Xow during this time the water was always 
full of salmon ; and no sooner did the bubbles ap2)ear 
than these salmon darted to the surface and eat the nuts, 
after Avhich they made their way to the river. The 
eating of the nuts produced brilliant crimson sj^ots on 
the bellies of these salmon ; and to catch and cat these 
salmon became an object of more than mere gastronomic 
interest among those who Avere anxious to become dis- 
tinguished in the arts and in literature without Ixdng at 
the pains and delay of long study ; for the fish Avas sup- 
posed to have become filled with the knoAA'ledge Avhich 
was contained in the nuts, AAdiich, it Avas believed, Avould 
be transferred in full to those AA'ho had the good fortune 
to catch and eat them. Such a salmon Avas, on that 
account, called the Ho ^casa, or ‘ Salmon of Knowledge ; ’ 
and it is to such a salmon that we sometimes meet refer- 
ence among our old poets, where, Avhen speaking of 
objects they pretend to be above description, they say, 
‘ unless they had eaten of the salmon of knowledge they 
could not do it justice.’” The author then proceeds to 



give reforcncos in point from Irish literature; but wo 
meufc with the crimson nuts elsewhere mentioned as 
forming part of the food of the gods of the ancient 
Goidel, the Tuatlia Dd Danann,'* and they were pro- 
bably believed to account for the surpassing wisdom 
and cleverness ascribed to those gods. With the salmon 
that lily in wait fo.’ the crimson nuts may bo compared 
in passing the Salmon of Llyn Llyw,’^ connected by the 
stor}' of Kulhwch with the Severn, and stated, to have 
been the first animal created, hir. memory being made 
to go back in the matter of Mabon’s history (p. 29) further 
than all the oilier ancients of the brute creation, which, 
arranged in the order of the lengths of their ages, were 
tlie Eagle of Gwernabwy, the Owl of Cwni Cawlwyd, 
the Stag of Ehcdynvre, and the Blackbird of KilgAvri.® 
It is not very clear whether Eriiin was supposed to have 
but one sacred and secret Avcll of the kind described, 
bearing various names and mysteriously connected with 
all the chief rivers of that country, or else several such 
wells severally connected with them. But we road of 
the saered avcII in connection Avith the Shannon and Avith 

^ The J’ki-kiu/, i. §§ .Al, 54 ; Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances, p. 314. 

R. B. M'd). pp. 130-1 ; Gaest, ij. 300. 

“ R. D. Mah. pp. 11!9-31; Guest, y. 297 — 300. Kilgwri, according 
to a note in Guest’s Mob. ij. 3G2, is in Flintshire; but according to 
Morris’ Cell. Remains, p. 90, it is Worrall in Gli(‘shire. Cwm Cawl- 
wyd is above Llanrwst in the Goinonyf ilistrict, and I tr..eo Gwer- 
nabwy in the name of a farm called Bod 'Ernabwy, near Aberdaron, in 
the e.xtromo west of Carnarvonshire, whore Khcdynvre likewise occurs 
as the name of another farm, now shortened to ’Dynvra. The poet D. 
ab Gwilym makes a graceful allusion to these ancient animals in hia 
poem lij., p. 99 of the London (1789) edition. 
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the Boyne the former vas Connla’s Well, of •which the 
paragraph cited speaks, and a verse in the Book of 
Leinster describes the tree overshadowing it as ‘a many- 
melodied hazel of knowledge it also derives the name 
of the Shannon from a lady called Siimnn, daughter of 
! Lodon son of Lir, there being no river so called till she 
.presumed to gaze into the sacred well, when the water 
paM enly burst forth at the insult in pursuit of her and 
drowned her : that is how the Shannon was formed and 
named. A similar story in the same manuscript® gives 
the like account of the calamity Avhich happened to a lady 
called Boann (pp. 123, 144). She bad been rash enough 
to visit the secret well, which nobody durst do except 
E’cehtan and his three drink-bearers alone ; the infuriated 
stream pursued her across the country as far as the sea 
and drowned her. So was formed and named the river 
Boann or Boyne, which fills a great place in Irish legend, 
and is identified by the writer of the story referred to, 
in some mysterious way, with other rivers known to 
literature, such as the Severn, the Tiber, the Jordan, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, whereby ho brings the Irish 
stream into connection with Paradise and satisfies his 
wish to blend the legends of his own country with those 
of other nations. Another form which the Boyne story 
took was to the effect that this most mystic of Irish 
rivers traversed the whole world in seven years.'* 

With the Irish source of knowledge, so jealously 

^ See O’Curry’s Manners, &c. ij. 144, and compare tlie stories of the 
Shannon and tlio Boyne in the BIc. of Lei nut er, 156 a and 191a. 

Bh of Leinder^ 156a, line 17: fail coll nfesi nilcheolacli, 

® Ib, 191a. * Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^ p. 188. 
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guarded from the' gaze of women, may perhaps be com- 
pared what is said in old Norse literature , respecting the 
fountain of Woden’s wisdom, as described in the passages 
brought together by Vigfusson and. Powell in their 
Yolospd Eeconstructed, to the following effect' “Where 
is the chief abode or sanctuary of the gods ? . . . It is ai 
the Ash Ygg’s steed, where the gods hold their court 
every day. This Ash is the greatest and best of trees ; 
its limbs spread over all the world, and three roots of it 
stretch across the heaven, and hold it up and stretch won- 
derfully far. One turns towards the Anses, the second 
towards the Illmc -ogres, where ortce the Yawning Gulf 
was, but the third stretches over Cloud-world, and Hwer- 
gelme [Cauldron-Whelmer] is under this root, and Felon- 
cutter [the snake] gnaws the bottom of this root. But 
under the root that trends towards the Eime-ogres is 
Mini’s Burn, wherein is wisdom and understanding, and 
he that owns the burn is nam(;d Mim ; he is full of know- 
ledge, because he drinks from the brook out of the Yell- 
horn.”^ Here the communication with the whole world, . 
which Irish paganism leaves to the mystic river, is 
replaced by the mighty ramifications of a vast world- 
tree ; but we are chiefly interested in the passage repre- 
senting Woden so greatly coveting the water of wisdom 
that for one draught alone he pledged his eye to the 
giant who owned it. It is thus put in Vigfusson and 
Powell’s Eeconstruction of the Volospd 

Well I know, Woden, where thou didst hide thine eye, in the blessed 
Burn of Mim ; 

^ Vigfusson & Powell’s Curpm Poet. Bor. y. 634, where the sources 
of the several passages are given. 

^ Vigfusson & Powell, ibid. p. 623, 
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6ee a river pouring furih a stream of loamy water out of the pledge 
of the Lord of Hosts. 

1 know wliore Heimdairs Horn is hidden under the shadowy Holy 
Tree : 

j\Iim drinks out of the clanging Horn a dra'iifjht of mead every morn- 
ing from the Barn'' 

All this agrees fairly well, despite the mythic tree of 
the ^ancient Korsemen being an ash, with the ancient 
•Irish idea, which traced science and wisdom beyond tho 
Salmon, and even the holy water in which lie swam,. to 
jp^ree of Knowledge that overshadowed its banks — 
more correctly speaking, to nine trees ; and this is to be 
specially noticed, as it seems to give a clue to the mean- 
ing. The Salmon of Llyn Llyw had more to say than 
the other ancients questioned by Arthur’s men, hocanse 
he had lived longer in tlio world ; and here jirobably tho 
nine hazels are to bo regarded as symbolic ol' time, the 
bringcr of experience and the great teacher of all. Tho 
number nine refers here, I take it, to the nine-night 
week of the ancients, as it does also in th(^ case of 
another source of knowledge, the wonderful Cauldron of 
the Head of Hades, that was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens (p. 250): these are, to borrow other 
terms, the Nine ]\Iuses of tho Greek classics, and tlu^ 
Nine Maiden Mothers of Heimdal, whom the Norsemen 
of old sometimes regarded as the first birth of time, tho 
father of princes, churls and thralls alike. 

Wc left Talicssin and^Gwion placed respectively over 
against Ossm and Finn. Beyond tho account of Gwion 
tasting of the contents of tho Cauldron of Sciences, and 
the unfailing knowledge he thereby acquired of all com- 
ing events, the references to his name in Welsh litoratnro 
are so obscure that we learn little from them. They 
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favour, however, the notion that the character of Talies- 
sin, -who boasts himself Gwion, was a reproduction of 
that of the latter;^ but Taliessin pretended to have been 
not only a poet or prophet, but also a warrior engaged 
in various important expeditions to the other world, to 
which reference has been made more than once. Was 
Gwion also a warrior ? The allusions to him in "Welsh 
poetry arc too obscure to be said to prove Hiis, hut he 
was probably the person mentioned among the warriora 
and champions enumerated in the story of Kalbwch,. 
where Ave read of Gwion the Oat-eyed, so called because 
he was so shui p-sighted that he could cut a haw from 
otf the eye of a gnat without hurting it,^ an exaggerated 
sharpness of sight probably to bo traced to the solar 
origin of the hero to Ayhom it is ascribed. On the 
Goidolic side, Ossii' is not only represented as a famous 
warrior, but also as a great poet, in both of which roles 
he only reprodu(;«. d the character of his father Finn, Avho 
was not merely celebrated as a warrior and huntsman, 
but especially as poet and diviner ; so much so, in fact, 
that the strange statement® is made, that no Avarrior was 
alloAved to join his Fiaun unless he was well skilled in 
the poet’s art, a curious qualification for membership in 
a body which some speak of as ‘ the militia ’ of ancient 
Erinn. 

There remains a difficulty which Ave must now try to 
discuss. I have already treated Finn as the Goidelio 
equivalent of the "Welsh Gwyn, sen of iSTfict, king of tho 

1 Skeno, ij. 108, 303 (i. 287): see also ij. 130 (i. 625), ij. 153 (i 
535). 

* R. B. Mah. p. 112; Guest, ij. 2C8. 

* See Keating, quoted by O’Curry, ij. 381. 
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fairies and tke demons of the spirit world ; whereas it is 
impossible to identify Gwion or Talicssin with that re- 
pellent personage, or with any other, perhaps, hut Gwjm’s 
direct antagonist, the Sun-god. Briefly put, the explana- 
tion is, that the Irish have confounded two Finns of the 
most incompatible characters under the one name. Finn 
means ‘white or fair,’ as its AVelsh counterpart Gwyn 
means also ‘ white hut Avhether the Welsh ever called 
Gwion by the name Gwyn or Gtvion Gwyn, I cannot 
say ; if they did, they must have in time dropped it in 
order to avoid the sort of confusion which I suppose to 
have arisen on Irish groiind. The proof that this cor- 
rectly represents the Irish case is to he found in the fact, 
that the stories about Finn divide themselves into two 
groups, namely, (1) those connected with a Gwion-Finn 
(or Deimne Finn, corresponding to Gwion), hut espe- 
cially that concerning his acquisition of the power of 
divination, and (2) those relating to a Gw5m-Finn (or 
Finn Eccs, corresponding to Gwyn ah Nucl), such, for 
example, as the long story of the antagonism between 
Finn and Diarmait. The friendship of the latter as a 
Solar Hero with Finn as a Solar or Culture Hero, 
would have analogies on Irish ground ; but their mutual 
hostility at another time in their history would he very 
difiicult, mythologically speaking, to explain: why, for 
instance, should Graiime, who was betrothed to Finn, 
elope with Diarmait on the night when she was to be 
wedded to Finn, and then become Finn’s wife years later, 
after Diarmait had died under circumstances that placed 
it in Finn’s power easily to save his life ? Why should 
Finn have employed in the pursuit of Diarmait diverse 
kinds of witches and uncanny beasts, at the same time 
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that he failed to shake the friendship of his omi^ son 
Osshi or of his grandson Oscar for Diarmait? As "soon 
as we treat Finn here as the counterpart of Gwyn, it all 
becomes plain, and finds its parallel pioduced, somewhat 
in the other direction, it is true, not only in the story 
already mentioned of Lieu and his wife Llodeued', but ir 
one where the god of darkness and death appears as 
a principal under the very name Gwyu which now 
engages our attention. His antagonist, occupying tk© 
position corresponding to that of Diarmait in the Irish'"’ 
tale, is given the name of Gwythur vah Greidiawl^ which 
may be Englished Victor son of Scorcher, not a very 
inappropriate design^^n for the summer sun ; and the 
whole episode, as iiicAfaporatcd in the story of Kulhwch,^ 
where alone it occurllifdisclose.s such a vista of ancient 
savagery, and ends with such a quaint arrangement, 
that I make bold to quote it at length, as follows: — 
little previously, Crcidylad, daughter of Llfid of the 
Silver' Hand, had gone with Gwythur ab Greidiawl ; 
but before he had slept with her, Gwyn ab Nud came 
and took her away by force. Gwythur gathered a host 
together and came to give battle to Gwyn. The latter 
prevailed, and caught Greid ab Eri, Glinneu eil Taran, 
Gwrgwst Ledlwm and Dyvnarth his son. He caught 
also .... ab Nethawc and Hwython, together with 
Kyledr the Wild, Nwython’s son : he killed Nwython, 
took out his heart and forced Kyledr to eat his father’s 
heart : it was therefore Kyledr became wild and left 
the abodes of men. This was told Arthur, and he came 
to the North, summoned Gwyn to his presence, released 


^ E, B, Mai), p. 134; Guest, y. 

2 0 
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iis toights from liis prison, and made peace between 
Gwyn and Gwytlinr. That peace Avas made on this wise : 
the damsel Avas to remain at her father’s house untouched 
by either party. They were to fight for her on the 
Calends of May every year thenceforth till the Day of 
Doom, and he who should prove Auctorious on the Day 
of Doom was to take the damsel to wife.” Such is the 
story, but to discuss it here would take up a groat 
deal of our time ; so a remark or ttvo must suffice. 
Though Gwytlmr’s name seems to be the ’Welsh cquiA’a- 
lent of the Latin Avord victor, GAvythur is not expressly 
described as victorious, like ConaU, surnamed Cernach or 
the Triumphant ; but the act of fighting on the Calends of 
May meant victory for him ; and^i^Ave had the myth -in 
a more extended form, GAvyn’s viBtory Avould be found 
to happen at the beginning of winter. In other Avords, 
the Sun-god should recover his bride at the beginning of 
summer after his antagonist had gained possession of 
her at the beginning of Avinter. In an ancient poem in 
the Dlack Look of Carmarthen, Gwyn is made to give his 
name as Iltid Givi/ii, ‘ the White Spell or White Magic,’ 
and to call himself the lover of Creiirdilad,^ as the lady is 
there called. The name is to be i-ecognized in Sliak.spear’s 
Cordelia, though the story, as it reached the great drama- 
tist, had confounded Llud AA’ith Llyr or Lear, Avho also had 
daughters who figure in Celtic romance.^ But the father 

^ SJeene, ij. 54, whore the original runs thus : 

‘hud im golwire guin mab nud. 
gorterch creurdilad merch lut’ 

® For instance, in the Irish talc of the Children of Lir, published 
by O’Curry in the Atlantis, iv. 113 — 157, and in Joyce’s Old Celtic 
Romances, pp. 1 — 3G, 
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of Crcidylad was Llud, tlio Celtic Jupiter, so tliat th.o 
story lends itself the more readily to eoraparisou "with 
that, among others, of Persephone, daughter of Zeus, 
carried away by Pluto, who was, however, able to retaiin 
her at his side only for six months in the yvav. That 
dusky divinity of the classics forms an apt counterpart 
to Gwyn ab Jiud, and the Finn who corresponds to him 
in Irish literature. 

Before closing this diaper, the story of the childhood 
of Amorgen, father of Conall Cernaeh, deserves to be 
mentioned. It is to the eifect that there was in Ulster a 
famous smith called Eccet or Eecen, surnamed Sdlach^ 
the Dirty or Sooty; he was such a master craftsman that 
Ulster never boasted a better. How Eccet had a gorgeously 
dressed daughter and an infant boy called Amorgen : he 
was a hid(‘Ous creature and in every way disgusting, not 
to mention that ho had reached the fourteenth year of his 
age without uttering a word. It happened one day when 
Eccet was from home, that Aithernc’s man came on an 
errand to the smith’s house, and beheld Eccet’s daughter 
sitting in splendid apparel in a chair, with the hideous 
Amorg(;n on the floor hard by. lie cast grim looks at 
Greth, for that was the name of Ailherne’s man, and pre- 
sently asked him if he ate curds and other things which 
the urchin himself considered dainties. But Greth was 
frightened at being addressed by an infant tliat had never 
spoken before, and, hearing the question repeated, he 
rushed out of the house and hustoued home, wiicre his 
master was astonished by his frightened looks. Then he 
told Aithcmc all that had happened ; but in the mean time 
the smith had also come home and heard from his daughter 
that Amorgen had spolten for the first time. He at once 

2 o2 
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guessed that the ingenious -wording of the boy’s utterance 
betokened coming greatness, and that Aitherne, who 
would probably be of the same opinion, would come, as 
he feared, to kill the boy in order to avoid the rise of a 
possible rival. So it was thought expedient to take the 
tJboj out of the way, and his sister took him to the sea 
near Slieve Mis in the south, which must mean cither 
the Bay of Dingle or of Tralee, in the west of Kerry, while 
his father made an earthen image of him, which was 
dressed up to counterfeit Amorgen asleep close to where 
Eccet was at work. It Avas not long ere Aitherne came, 
as anticipated : it was ostensibly to have Avork done by 
the smith ; but after receiving from the latter’s hands 
an axe finished and hafted, he gave a bloAv Avith it to the 
supposed child : this was assumed to have killed it, and 
Aitherne was pursued to his house, and the nobles of 
Ulster undertook to fix the eric which he Avas to pay to 
the smith, and the latter so managed the matter that 
Aitherne Avas bound to include in the erio an engagement 
to educate a son of Eccet’s until he should be equal to the 
poet himself in his profession. When this had received 
the usual sanction, Amorgen was fetched and delivered 
to Aitherne to be brought up by him. Sooner or later 
Amorgen lost his hidoousness, and ho eventually became 
the chief of the professional men of Ulster ; ^ and Avhen 

* The tale occurs at lenglli in the Bl\ of Lcimter, 117&, 118a, and 
briefly in Corninc’s (?fo.s’S(«/7/'(Stokcs-0’Donovan edition), p. 85, wlicre, 
besides other differences, Amorgen’s age is said to have been seven. 
The name of the smith varies in the MSS. between Eccet, Eehen and 
Ecul : I should guess the correct spellings to have been Eccet and Eccen, 
corresponding to possible Welsh forms Adgant and Adgan, the latter 
of which occurs as Atgan in the Lives of the Camhvo-JSrit. Saints 
(Llandovery, 1853), p. 88. 
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they competed for the fostering of Ciiehulainn he is made 
to describe himself as famed for prowess in ardis as well 
as wisdom and eloquence of speech^ 

Now in the Welsh tale of Taliossin,- the father of the 
ugly boy Avagdu was a nobleman called Tegid the Bald 
of Pentl}^, whose abode was where Bala Lake now lies, 
and Eccet’s gorgeously dressed daughter in the Irish ver- 
sion is matched by Tegid’s daughter Creirwy, who was the 
handsomest woman of her time. Tegid had, however, 
more than one ugly son, for Avagdu had a brother called 
Morvran, which literally means a sea-crow or cormorant. 
Of him it is s;iid® tliat he had the luck to be one of the 
three wamors Avho escaped from the Battle of Camlan ; 
for his appearance prevented anybody from touching him, 
as he was taken to be an auxiliary devil from hell ; he 
was hairy all over, like a stag. His brother Avagdu 
was probably still more hideous, since we learn that his 
lack of personal attractions was perceptible even to his 
mother Kerridwen, who accordingly exerted herself to 
bring him up endowed with transcendent talents. It 
is to bo noticed that in the Irish tale the mother is 
not once mentioned, everything being left to the father 
and his daughter, neither of whom does anything in the 
Welsh version ; but it is something to be able to place 
Eccet the Sooty Smith over against Tegid the Bald, of 
whom Welsh literature says little. The first part of 
the story of Amorgen is just the reverse of that of Lieu or 
Cdchulainn with their precocious growth, or that of Einn, 


* Windisch, p. 142. 

* Guest’s Mah. iij. 321, 356. 

* R. B. Mob. p. 108 ; Guest, ij. 261 } Triads, iij. 8S. 
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who was a royal ('hampion at the age of nine ; ^ for at the 
age of seven Ainorgen was, according to one of Cormac’s 
versions, no bigger than a man’s fist ; and it contrasts 
equally with the story of Talicssin and Muon, who were 
endowed with the power of speech from the hour of their 
hirth. Goddesses of the class of Ai’ianrhod and Duben had 
children of two kinds, rcpi’csonting darkness and light 
respectively ; and Amorgen should bo the counterpart of 
Dylan and Core. In fact, the, story of his being taken to 
the sea Avest of Kerry compares curiously Avith Core taken 
out of Erinn to an ishd on the same coast. Whether ho 
underwent, Avhilo in the Avest, any change corresponding 
to that of Core cleansed of the taint of his incestuous 
origin, avo are not told ; nor do Ave knoAV Iioav or Avhen 
he got rid of the indescribable hideousnoss of his person. 
The more usual versions of the myth Avonld suggest two 
boys, one a hideous .creature like Amorg(!n, and the other 
his brother, chubbjt' and xanthous; for it is not to bo 
believed that the stll’y gave any Avarrant for the change 
of the one character into the other. 

Some help to get over the difficulty Avill bo found in 
a vioAV Avhich the Irish sometimes took of the poet’s art, 
namely, Avhen they treated it as a personification at first 
repellent, but radiant at a later stage and fair to behold. 
Thus an Irish poet called Scnchun was, at the moment of 
his embarking once on a time for the Isle of Man, asked 
free passage by a youth to Avhom the poet’s retinue gave 
a wide berth as soon as his request wns granted. It 
turned out that on all occasions when Scnchun was likely 
to be hard put to in matters of skill in his OAvn art, the 


1 O’Curry’s Magh Lena, pp. 68 — 71. 
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liidcous youth, answered for him with marvellous prompti- 
tude. The adventure as related by Cormac, partly in Irish 
and partly in Latin, ends thus : ^ When they came back 
to Ireland they saw the aforesaid youth before them; 
and he was a young hero, kingly, radiant, with a long 
eye in his head, aud with his hair of a golden-yellow 
colour; fairer than the men of the world was he, both in 
form aud in dress. lie then wort sunwise round Senchan 
and hi.s suite, ‘ct nusqiiam apparuit ox ilia tempore: 
dubium itac^ue non est quod ille poeaiaiis erat spiritus.’ 
O’Donovan’s comment, that 'thespiritofpoetiy is repre- 
sented as ill-visaged at first, because of the difficulty of 
the art to a beginm'r,’^ fails adequately to explain why 
the picture should be made disgusting aud revoltingly 
loathsome, as other ways of representing the difficulties 
of an art would hove been more natural and more to the 
point. The key has to be sought rather in the ancient 
notioii that pof try traced its origin to the world of the 
dead, whose king was sometimes given the outward 
appearance and lividness of a corpse ; and one has, in fact, 
only to read the beginning of Cormao’s account of Son- 
chuii’s Spiritus Pocmalis to see at once that it is in part 
a description of a corpse in an advanced stage of decom- 
position. Com])aro the livid divinity called in a poem 
in the Book of Taliessiu TJihr Ben^ or Wondrous Head, 
who appears in Geoffrey ts narrative with his name ex- 
panded into Utherpendragon, otherwise UtJier Ben-dragon, 

^ Stokes’ Th rce Irish Clossarics, s.v. ]/rdll ( - Welsh prwijstl)^ p. 38, 
and Stokes’ Bodleian Fragment of Cormac’s Glossary, read before the 
E. Ir. Acad. iSfov. 30, 1871. 

2 See the Stokes-O’Donovan ed. of Cormac, p 138. 

• No. xlviij : see Skene, ij. 203-4. 
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that is to say, Wondrous Head-dragon or Leader. This 
comparison is all the more relevant as TJthr Ben repre- 
sents himself in the Taliessin poem as bard, harper, 
piper, Crowder — in a W’ord, seven-score professionals all 
in one, an idea to he faintly traced in the Mabinogi 

Branwen, when it makes Bran, on his expedition to 
Ireland, wade across with the musicians of his court on 
his shoulders (p. 269), and when it afterwards represents 
Bran’s head, detached from his body, keeping his men 
company for many years.^ Outside Oeltic literature one 
may compare the Horse story of Mini’s head conversing 
with Woden and telling him many secrets,^ but especially 
that of Woden’s visit to the dead sibyl to inquire about 
the future of his son Balder.® On that occasion Woden 
rode to the spot “where he kncAv the Sibyl’s barrow 
stood. lie fell to chanting the mighty spells that move 
the Dead, till she rose all unwilling, and her corpse 
spoke : ‘ What mortal is it, whom I know not, that hath, 
put me to this woai'y journey ? I have been sjiowed on 
with the snow, I have been beaten with the rain, I have 
been drenched with the dew, long have I been dead.’” 

We cannot here enter fully into the question of the 
assimilation of a divinity of death to a corjise,^ but 
enough has been said to explain how Amorgon’s story 
has a parallel in that of the Spiritus Poematis^ and on the 
Welsh side we have Amorgen’s counterpart in Avagdu, 
though the preparation, for the latter’s intellectual endow- 
ment is interrupted in the story of Gwion. We gather, 

^ B. B. Mob. pp. 35, 40-2 ; Gnest, iij. 117, 124-8. 

® Vigfusson & Poivell, Corpus Poet. Bor, ij. G3G. * Ib. i. 182. 

■* One of the Breton words for death, ar marO, is in point, as it 
literally means ‘ the dead.’ 
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however, from a boast of his mother’s in one of the 
Taliessin poems^ that it was so far resumed that he was 
enabled to be victorious among his bardic rivals. But I 
am forced to leave unexplained the discrepancy that, while 
Amorgen’s tutor Aitherne is to be regarded as a Culture 
Hero, I have hesitatingly to treat Gwion as a form of the 
Sun-god. A word or two must now bo devoted to enothei; 
Amorgen, for wo found Taiiessin’s extraoriinary preten- 
sions and transformations matched in Irish by those only 
of Amorgen the White-kneed, poet and brehon of the 
Milesian invaders of Erinn (p. 305). The Tuatha Dd 
Danann of that time arc described as under the rule of 
three chiefs called Mac Grdinc, ‘ Son of the Sun ; ’ Mac 
Cuill, ‘ Son of Destruction and Mac Cecht, ‘ Son of the 
Plough a three-fold arrangement which in some measure 
recalls the three depart iiients of Zeus, Posidon and Pluto, 
in Greek mythology. When the Tuatha Dd Danann are 
defeated by the Milesians, Aireni the ‘Ploughman’ is 
made the slayer of Mac Cecht, Eber of Mac Cuill, and 
Amorgen of Mac Greine, whereby it was meant to oppose 
Amorgen, so to say, to Mae Greine ; and his solar nature 
may perhaps be inferred from tliih as well as from his 
epithet, lie is said to have been an impartial brehon 
and to have delivered the first judgment in Erinn.^ In 
any case, he seems to have had nothing in common, 
except his name and the attribute of poetry, with the 
pupil of Aitherne. The latter Amorgen belongs to the 
TJltonian cycle, and the other occurs in stories, which, 
connected as they arc with the south-west, place Amor- 

' No. xvi : soe Skene, ij. 158. 

^ Bk of Leinster, 125 — 135; M. d’A. do Jubainville’s Cycle, pp. 
242-61. 
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gen’s landing in Kerry, and his first battle near the 
mountains called Slieve Mis. The name Ainorgen seems 
to have literally meant a wonder-child, and this would 
apply equally well to Eccct’s ugly progeny and to Amor- 
gen the White-kneed, whose pretensions rcsomblo those 
of Taliessin, and Avhose birth and infancy may have 
formed the burden of a story like that of Taliessin. One 
may here compare Lug termed excellence the child of 
victory,^ which in its turn viA'idly recalls the career of 

r |ewly-born Apollo, niastcr of the lyre as Avell as of 
ring arroAvs. 

The Stkatific-atioh op Solah Myths. 

This lecture Avould be incom2)leto Avithoxit some allu- 
sion to the fact that, though Ci'lts and Teutons appear 
to haA'o originally had the same notion of a Sun-god, 
Avhich was likcAvise Aryan, probably, in the widest semse 
of the word; they have also had a habit more or less 
general of treating the sun as a female. I have been 
searching in vain among the cver-groAving mass of Avrit- 
ings on Aryan mythology for any clear recognition of 
this two-fold treatment. The theory I have been forced 
to form is, that the myths about the sun under such 

* It occurs in the British Museum M8. Hurl. 5280, fol. C3rt (52«)> 
as gain mlmada, or child of victory; xnA Amonjen analysed maybe 
explained as gain n-a>nr<i, ‘wonderful child,’ an attested desoriptiou 
of another person : see \yin<lisch, p. 590, s. v. gein, and Stokes’ TJirea 
Irixh Olossaries, p. Ixxxiij. Gcin maks gota in the genitive, and is a 
neuter of the same origin and formation as the Latin genus, generis ; 
hut the corresponding Irish declension being little used, some uncer- 
tainty prevailed as to the case-endings, and the nominative appears as 
Amorgene and Amorgin or Amairgin, as well as Amorgen : see Win- 
disch, p. 870, 8.V. 
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names as Lieu and Lug, Cucliulainn and Balder, failed 
at nil early period to tell witli distinctness and precision 
the tale of their origin, and that they ceased to he under- 
stood as applying to the sun, so that the stories in 
■which they figured became severed more or less com- 
pletely, so to say, from their original fountain-head 
This being so, the sun under other and* i'aniiliar names 
might servo as the source of other myths different from 
the earlier ones. How ancient those of the carlif'r order 
must be will appear from the followii’g brief examination 
of some of those belonging +o the later one ; but it may 
be promised of the latter that they are comparatively 
poor in point of mythic development; for ‘words like 
Hemera, day, Nyx, night, Helios, sun, Selene, moon, may 
send out a few mythological offshoots, but it is chiefly 
round dark and decaying names, such as Kastor and 
Foll'ux, Apollo and Alhene, that the mythological ivy 
grows most luxuriantly.’^ The word for sun is in Irish 
yrim,' genitive greine, of the feminine gender, as it is 
also in the Gaelic of Scotland and of the Isle of Man. The 
term is unknown to the Brythonic branch of the Celtic 
languages, but it probably means that Avliich shines, 
glitters or sparkles, for it is related to Irish grian, geni- 
tive griin, ‘ gravel,’ which is a masculine represented in 
Welsh hy graean or graian of the same meaning; hence a 
single particle of gravel is called in Welsh graiengn, and, 
according to a Welsh proverb, it is its business to shine 
or sparkle — Tgwgnnid graiengn e„ ran, that is to say, ‘ A 
particle of gravel shines its destined best.’ Thus the 
two Irish words grian may he said roughly to represent 


* Max Muller in the Nineteenth Century for 1885, xviij. 635. 
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•the highest and lo-west po'wers of shining, or the 'utter- 
•m.ost poles of our imagination in that respect. The 
other Colts use a different -w^ord, which is common to 
them ■with many other Aryan nations: in Welsh it is 
haul. ‘ sun,’ formerly heul^ 0. Cornish haul, heuul, Breton 
hdol; the Gothic word was suuil, and the 0. Norse so/, 
whence the modern Danish and Swedish is sol also ; to 
jyMttplust ho added the Lithuanian sdiile (for saulja) and 
Bie Latin sol. Of these Avords tlie Latin is masculine, 
the Gothic neuter, and the Scandinavian ones feminine : 
in fact, one of the Eddie poets speaks of more than one 
female sun, as follows:^ ‘The Sun [Sol] shall bear a 
daughter ere the Wolf destroy her; that maid shall ride, 
when the powers have passed away, along tire paths of 
her mother.’ 

It may bo remarked next that the word used in the 
Brythonic languages is masculine, exclusively masculine 
if one follow the dictionaries ; but I have no doubt that it 
was formerly feminine in them all, though I can only prove 
it with regard to Welsh, ^ in which the sun is still some- 
times spoken of in that gender: I have heard it now 

^ Corpus Poet. Bor. (Grimnis-Mill), i. 68. 

® That haul, ‘ sun,’ was at one time feminine in tlie literary language 
is proved beyond doubt by a passage in Brut y Tywysogion, and con- 
tained in manuscripts dating as late as the end of the fourteenth century. 
In the Eolls edition (London, 1860) it reads — “ Yny ul6ydyn honno 
du6 Calan Mei y symudadd yr heul y jti6, ac y dywa6t rei not erni 
ditfyo.” If haul had been masculine, wo should have U6 and arnad 
for lli6 and emi. A reference to the event occurs also in the Myvyrian, 
iij. 577. The entry is under the year 1185, and it is a propos of an 
eclipse of the sun. Add to this a curious passage too long to quote, 
which occurs in the Red Booh, col. 516, lines 11 — 19. Lastly, D. ab 
Gwilym addresses a poem to the sun as a she, in the course of which he 
invokes her as Ymmerodres Tes, or the Empress of Warm Weather. 
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and tlicn in my native county of Cardigan, where one 
may also hear a riddle in which the sun and the moon 
are alluded to as a gold-headed maid and a silver-headed 
youth respectively, Englishmen of the present day 
think it strange that the Germans, who use the same 
word as they do, should ne’|ertheless make it a feminine 
some, forgetting that their own ancestors did the same 
thing, for the Anglo-Saxon sunne, ‘ sun/ was always 
feminine. The change from that gender to the musculine 
took place possibly under the influence Latin and the 
Eomanee languages, and in Welsh under the influence 
of Latin and English. The Latin sd, as already stated, 
was always masculine, and so was the Greek whether 
etymologically related to it or not, while Sanskrit not 
only calls the sun surya and surr/d, masculine and femi- 
nine respectively, but also svur, neuter. Add to this 
the fact that the old Slavonic word was also a neuter 
sltinice, with which the modern Slavonic forms agree. 
Still the Slaves cannot be said to have never per- 
sonified the sun, for they sometimes regarded that 
heavenly body as a woman stepping into her bath in 
the evening, and rising in the morning refreshed and 
purified, or else as sinking at night into the arms of 
her mother the Sea.^ To return to Celtic, the sun, per- 
sonified under the Welsh name of Haul, has a trace of 
myth associated with her in the supposition that she 
enters a fortress in the evening; this betrays itself in. 
the Snowdonian term for sunset which is hauK^acra, or 
(the going of the) Sun to (her) Fortifications. But the 
sun appeal’s to have been the subject of another myth 


^ Uax Muller’s Chix/s, ij. 82, 
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under another Welsh name which was also feminine, 
namely, kian. This ocom’s in a poem in the Book of 
Taliessin ; ^ 

‘Ny 6yr neb pan rudir y bron liuan 
IN'obody knows where the Sun reddens her breast. 

allusion avouIcI seem to be to a ruddy sunset, hut 
it must he admitted to he somewhat ohscuro. Xor is it 
very evident Avhat the word limn moans,^ hut it would 
seem to have been originally the exponent of a myth asso^ 
dated with the sun as a female, though we are left Avith- 
out the means of realizing clearly Avliat that myth AA^as. 
Whatever it and that connected Avith the Avord haul may 
have been, they go with the names of the later order ; 
•and these last, together Avith the others noticed, belong 
to the period of the separate existence of the nations 
using them, and not to that of the undivided Ar fam^. 
This may he regarded as sufficiently shoAvn by their lack 
of agreement in the important matter of gender, and also 
probably by the comparatively scanty nourishment Avhich 
the mythological ivy, so to speak, is found to have drawn 
from them. Had the Celts, or, still better, the Goidclic 
Celts, been alone in making the sun feminine at a certain 
point in their history, one Avould have been tempted to 
see in that tendency the influence of a non-Aryan race 
conquered and absorbed by them ; but the divergence of 
gender pointed out is not such as to favour that view : 
it only Avarrants the brforence that each nation acted 

^ Slccno, ij. 134 (poem vij. line 145). 

- Possibly it signified one timl howls or barks as a hound giving 
tongue, D. ab Gwilym treats the moon as the /man of the niglit in 
poem civ. line 28, p. 204 and an owl is called in Welsh a dullhmn, 
or blind huan. 
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independently. Nor are those that were led to regard 
the sun as a female to he considered peculiar in so doing; 
for there is no lack of other peoples in different parts of 
the world who took the same view of that heavenly body. 
This, however, by no means precludes our asking, why 
the sun should be treated as a he by one nation and as a 
she by another, or oven by the same nation in a different 
stage in its history. Tory possibly geography and eJimato 
may have had something to do wnth it, but the question 
must for the present be regarded as one which the student 
of mythology has not yet siifficienily studied : it awaits 
the attention both of him and the anthropologist. 

Another difficulty attaching to solar myths is one that 
has occurred to me in reading M. Oaidoz’s remarks already 
mentioned (p. 55). His summary^ of the history of the 
Boinan Jupiter, for example, is that he was made, by 
way of extension, into the god of the sky from being the 
god of light; but in the early times to which this must 
reftr the god of light must, it seems to mo, have meant 
the god of the sun. Then comes the question as to the 
relation in which a sun-god of this order stood in the 
mythology of the Aryans to the younger divinities to 
Avhom it usually gives solar attributes. Did the older 
Sun-god cease to be specially associated with the sun and 
become identified with the sky at the same time that 
other solar gods rose into repute? Were the two things 
brought about by a common cause, and as the working 
out of one and the same idea? fu Greek mythology, for 
example, the treatment of Apollo and Heracles, as sons 
of Zeus, would seem to favour an affirmative answer. The 


^ J&tiulcs, p. 93, 
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ease is not very dissimilar on Celtic ground, where the 
place of Zeus is held in Irish by Nuada, and that of a 
subordinate in command of his forces by Lug, the Sun- 
god ; or take another cycle, with Conchobar standing for 
Zeus, and Ciichulainn for the Sun-hero, a youth devotedly 
attached to him as his lord and foster-father. Nay, in 
the former case one seems to detect Lug stepping into 
the place of the Celtic Zeus, namely in the legend of 
the Lia Fail or Stone of Fal (pp. 20G, 210) ; for it states, 
among' other things, that it was at Tara the stone had 
been placed, but that it was at Tailltin it shoidd perma- 
nently remain, and that there the meeting-place should 
be for games as long as sovereignty belonged to Tara.^ 
How it got to Tailltin is related brieflj’' in the Book of 
Leinster (9a), ■which gives it the name in Fdl mor or ‘ the 
Great Fd,!,’ and explains that it was a Stone of Vision at 
Taraj but it also terms it an idol, and states that its 
welcome to Conn (p. 205) was the last instance of its 
functioning as an oraole, as its heart sprang out of it 
from Tara as far as Tailltin, where it appears to have 
been known as Fdl’s Heart ; and, lastly, it is hinted that 
the real cause of the idol’s power coming to an end was 
the birth of Christ. That is, doubtless, a comparatively 
late comment, and it is needless to repeat how Tailltin 
and its great fair of the Lugnassad (p. 410) were closely 
identified with Lug; and the passing of the Lia Fdil 
from Tara to Tailltin would seem to imply nothing less 
than the eclipsing of the older god’s glory by that of the 
younger. When Lug prophetically declares the des- 
tinies of the kingdom to Conn (p. 210), he may be said to 

^ O’Cuvry, quoting and translating, pp, 618, 620, from the IlavL 
MS. 5280 in the British Museum, 
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usurp the functions of a god corresponding to the "Welsh 
Merlin acting in the capacity of prophet. It is true that 
it is with Nuada it has been attempted to connect the 
Lia Fdil, and that the etymological equivalent of Nuada 
is in Welsh Nfid or Lldd, and not Merlin’s name. On 
the other hand, should Nuada Flnnjai.1 prove to mca)! 
Nuada of the White Fence, one would have to admit the 
probability of an allusion in the epithet to a pellucid 
prison like Merlin’s. Add to this that a passage in the 
Welsh story of Kulhwch, the significance of v;hich has 
been overlooked, associates with Lldd the sort of impri- 
sonment which has in these lectures (p. 155) been dwelt 
upon in connection with Merlin: it makes Mabon son 
of Modron say, when about to be released by Arthur 
from the dungeon where he had beer, for ages incarcerated 
(p. 29), that his captivity was more grievous even than 
that of Llhd of the Silver Hand and of Greid son of 
Eri.^ These two, with Mabon’s, would seem to have 
formed a triad^ of the most remarkable incarcerations 
the story-teller had ever heard of, and one is tempted to 
treat Lind and Merlin as the names of one and the same 
divinity in two distinct cycles of stories. Further, Mabon 
is to be identified with the Apollo Maponos of the Celts 
of antiquity (p. 21), and the vast duration of his cap- 
tivity is probably to be explained by his having to a 
certain extent been assimilated to the older god to be 
detected in Merlin and Llud. In other words, it is pro- 

^ R. B. Mab. p. 131 ; Guest, ij. 300-1. 

2 It is not to be found in the form to be expected in the ordinary 
lists ; but see Triads, i. 50 = ij. 7, 49 ~ iij. 61, in which Mabon figures 
with Llyr instead of Llfid j; see also R. B, Mab. pp. 300, 306, and the 
€ym7nroddry vij. 130. • 

2 p 
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bably an instance of the Celtic Apollo taking the placfr 
of the Celtic Zeus, as in the case of the Irish Lug. 

When vre pass beyond the limits of Celtic, vre may 
suppose a displacement of a somewhat similar kind to have 
happened with regard to the god whom one may briefly 
describe as the Zeus of the Aryan family generally : ho 
was at first presumably the god of the sun, but he 
became that of light and the luminous heavens, while 
among the Celts he showed a tendency to become further 
modified into a divinity of the sea and even of the nether 
world. Lastly, the relative positions of this most ancient 
of sun-gods and of the younger divinities or heroes asso- 
ciated with the sun seem to afford data for fixing the 
order, so to say, of the mythological stratification. Thus 
byway of a precarious inference we penetrate to a primary 
stage, with the Aryan Zeus as the Sun-god of the system ; 
then we ascend to a secondary one, characterized by the 
rise of such younger gods as Apollo, Lug and Balder, 
around whose names myths were developed in marvellous 
abundance ; lastly we come to a tertiary stage, marked 
by the sun appearing variously as he, she and it, sur- 
rounded by no abundant accumulation of myth. 
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Irish Mythography ok th^ Cods akd their Foes. 

It Avill Lo convenient now to devote some space to a 
general consideration of the gods and heroes associated 
with the name of Danu and those which Irish mythology 
opposes to them ; for the latter had its demons, so to say, 
as well as its gods and heroes of a more or less divine 
origin. The term Tuatha D6 Danann, or the Tribes of' 
the goddess Danu, is somewhat vague, as are also others 
of thd same im;||^, such as Tuath Dda, ‘ the Tribe of 
the Goddess,’ aii^ Fir D&, Hhe Men of the Goddess;’ 
but the important' :fegures among them were never very 
numerous.^ The Tuatha T>6 Danann are represented 
fighting successively against other inhabitants or invaders 
of Ireland: these last bear the names ’of Fir Bolg, of 
Fomori, and of the Children of Mile or the Milesians, as 
they are sometimes called. The nature of their struggles 
has an interest which reaches beyond the limits of Celtic 

^ They were Ecliaid Ollathar or the Dugda M(>r, Kuad<a of the 
Silver Hand, Ogma, Dian Cecht, Goibiiiu, Lug, Bodb the Eed, Lir, 
Mider, Echaid Aircni and Echaid Feidloch, a ad the triad Mac Cuill, 
Mac Cecht and Mac Gr<iine, together with a few others, including 
Danu herself and a sister sometimes ascribed to her, called Bd-Cuill or 
the Wife of Coll. 
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mythology; but in order to guess the signification of 
them, it is necessary to go into the legendary history 
of early Ireland at some length. The outlines of it were 
contained in the Boot of the Dun,^ so they date not 
later than the year 1106 ; still they clearly form a re- 
daction — and relatii(||y a late and clumsy one — of old 
materials by somebody who was acquainted with Tvhat 
passed for history among other nations. He was anxious, 
for example, to connect Irish legend with the Biblical 
account of Hoah and his descendants. 

So there had been, he says, five distinct invasions or 
colonizations of Erinn after the deluge, and the first took 
place under the leadership of one Partholon son of Sera, 
who arrived with twenty-four married pairs in his train. 
They multiplied in the land and became 5000, when in 
the course of one week they all died of a plague, except 
a single man destined to tell the story of his friends’ fate. 
According to the usual custom of the Irish, whose good- 
nature does not permit them to albj^^on a favourite 
pagan to the risk of hell-fire, he i(8f made to survive, 
after passing through many scenes and changes, to become 
a Christian, and the whole story is put into his mouth ; 
but so far as regards this portion of it, the greatest puzzle 
it contains is the name Partholon, which has sometimes 
been supposed to be merely a form of the Biblical name 
Bartholomew : Giraldus calls him ‘ Bartholanus, Sere 
filius, de stirpe Japhet filii Noc.’^ The next to take 
possession of the country was one of the same race as 
Partholon : he was called Nemed son of Agnoman, and 

^ Facsimile, pp. 15 a — 16J. 

* Giraldus, Topograpliia Hibevnica^ Dist. iij. cap. ij. (Rolls ed. Vol. v. 
p. 140); see also the Four Masters^ A.M. 2520, note. 
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he reached Erinn after suffering great hardships on the 
high seas, which in this instance are made to include the 
Caspian. When he landed in Ireland, his people consisted 
of only four married pairs ; but they multiplied until 
they were no fewer than 34,000 such pairs. The next 
to come to take possession of the island was one Semiou 
son of Stariath, and from him and his people descended 
the Fir Bolg, the Fir Domnann and the Gailioin, of whom 
more anon. Their leader is elsewhere sometimes called 
Simeon Brec or the Freckled (p. 213), and the invasion 
of the island under his coininand is collectively known 
as that by tlic Fir Bolg, These last survived there to 
fight with the next comers, who were led by Beothach 
son of lardonel Faith, that is I. the Vates or Seer 
(p. 2G2), and this was the race of the Tuatha Be Danann, 
whose origin is unknown, except that the learned guess, 
as the writer says, that they were of the number of the 
cxilc^ driven out of heaven; but he treats them as con- 
sisting of gods and not-gods, terms which he proceeds to 
apply to them as human inhabitants of the island, and 
to explain to mean men in political and professional 
authority, and men devoted to husbandry and farming 
respectively. So he knew no more than we what was 
originally meant by describing the Tuatha Dd as gods 
and not-gods and his story in the Book of the Dun is 
brought to an abrupt close owing to the loss of a part of 
the manuscript, but it is well known from other sources 
that the fifth invasion was tlm* of Mile and his sons. 
His name means Soldier, and he is once called quidam 

1 It is evidently an old formula : it occurs in the Blc. of the Dun, 
165, 77a; Bk. of Leinster, 9a, 756; and it has been suggested to mo 
to compare it with the Sanskrit deva and adeva. 
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miles Hispanicus^ for it is from Spain he is fahled to 
have come, which is to he regarded as a way of tracing 
the descent of the Milesian Irish from the Celtic Dis 
(pp. 90-1, 262-3). Mile is described as the father of 
two sons, Eremon and Eber or Eincr, who divide the 
island between them ; and it is not improbable that 
they represent the Aryan and the non- Aryan elements 
respectively in the population of ancient Ireland. At 
any rate it is only Avith this fifth invasion of the country 
we begin to have regularly to do with the human inha- 
bitants of Erinn ; not that it by any means follows that 
from the Milesian settlement forth the history of Ireland, 
such as it is, confines itself to real men and women ; but 
the story of the previous iuA'asions is scarcely human, 
except in that it is a product of the human mind. 

Putting aside, then, the Milesian invasion, there remain 
for our consideration four mythic ones, namely, by Par- 
tholon, by Nemed, by the Fir Polg, and by the Tuutlia 
De Danann respectively. Noav Avlicn Partholon and his 
people had been some time in the island, they were 
disturbed by a rac(i called the Fomori, under the leader- 
ship of a giant and his mother,^ and they had, according 
to some authors, as Keating tells us, been living by 
fishing and fowling 200 years in the island Avhen they 
met with Partholon and his people. A great battle ere 
long took; place, in which the latter destroy the Fomori, 
but notifSO as to prevent our hearing of them again 
more than once. It is of importance to notice that 
the Fomori are said to have landed at Inver Domnann 


^ S<an-Marte’s Nennius et Gildas, § 13 (p. 35). 
* Keating, pp. 68 — 71. 
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or the Estuary of Domnu, which was probably Broad* 
haven in Irrus Domnann,^ now called Erris, in the county 
of Mayo, and that this battle, the first said to have been 
fought in Ireland, occurred at a spot called Slemna 
Maige Itha."-^ Their leader is said to have been of the 
mythic race of Um4r (p. 150) : ho was a Foniorian calietl 
Cichol Gri cen Chos or the Footless, and liis follower'’ 
have been described as not men, but demons and monsters 
with one hand and one foot each.® Cichol’s mother’s 
name is given as Lot, which morns dosiruction ; and the 
whole brood is always treated as foreigners in the legen- 
dary history of Ireland. The next invasion was that led 
by Nemed, who is to bo identified with the Welsh 
Nevyd, the owner, according to a Welsh triad (iij. 97), 
•of the ship in which the human race was preserved 
from extinction by tiie deluge caused by the bursting 
of the Lake of Llion: so there is a certain fitness in 
making Nciracu one of the first to take possession of 
the island-home of the Goidels. He and his sons, how- 
ever, w(jre not left in quiet possession of the country, 

^ According to O’Cuiry, the Eay of Malahide in the county of , 
Dublin was lonnorly called Inver Dornn;uP'; but it is not improbable 
there may have been more than one water so named. I liavc followed 
Mr. Heiinessy, Bk, of Fenagh^ p. 18, note. 

^ The Four Mailers^ A.M. 2530 : Keating gives the name, pp. 70-1, 
less precisely as Magh loiha, 

^ Umbr is also written Ughmdr and IJthmdr, whence Sliab Umtir, 
TJghmdr or Ulhmdr, which O’Curiy v^d to have been tbf‘ Goidelic 
name for the Caucasus: see his Mannnr,^ ij. 232. Cichol Gri is com- 
pared by M. d. A de Jubainville, Cycle Myth. p. 32, with the Hindu 
-demon Vritra; and as to the other demons, the same author, p. 95, 

< quotes the of Leinster, 5 a, and Hennessy^s Ghronicum Scotorum 
p. 6. See also the Four Masters, A.M. 2530, and Keating, pp. 68 — 71, 
by both of wliom Cichors name is written Cioccal or Ciocal, 
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for they had to struggle with the Fomori. Nemed and 
his sons, one of whom bore the unusual Irish name of 
Artur, conquered the Fomori in three or four battles, in 
which there fell of their leaders two called Gann and 
Genann, while another called Conaing (p. 262), having 
performed great feats of valour, survived to carry on the 
contest.^ ISTemed died, and the Fomori were now able 
to exercise great tyranny over his people ; for Conaing, 
from whom Tor Conaing, or Conaing’s Tower in Tory 
Island, took its name, and More, a name already familiar 
to you (p. 262), collected a fleet, by means of which they 
levied a heavy tribute in Erinn. This consisted in 
giving to them every Eve of Samhain or the Winter 
Calends no less than two-thirds of the children, of the 
com and of the milk, besides other grievous exactions 
that were to be brought direct to Tory Island to More 
and Conaing. The warriors of the sons of Nemod 
mustered at length to fight the Fomori, to the numbei; 
of 30,000 by laud and as many by sea, and they suc- 
ceeded in destroying Couaing’s Tower, and in slaying 
Conaing himself and his sons : this is the tower described 
by Nennius as one of glass in the middle of the sea 
(p. 263). The Fomori now received reinforcements, con- 
sisting of a fleet brought from Africa by More ; and in 
the battle which ensued the combatants were overwhelmed 
by the sea so that only a handful of the Nemedians 
escaped, the crew of one boat and three chiefs. Alter 
due preparations these left for the east, leaving their 
kinsmen under the complete tyranny of the Fomori, with. 
More at their head; but there is another account more- 


* Keating, pp. 84-7. 
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in keeping with Irish mythology, namely, one which 
makes Nemed and his sons leave Erinn for Spain, a 
name here to be interpreted to mean the other world. 

When^be Fir Bolg come, we ’read nothing about any 
collision between them and the Fomori : the .-eason will 
become evident as we go on. The former and their 
allies are said to have come to Ireland under five leaders 
called Slainge, who took possession of the old province 
of Leinster from the month of the Boyne to "Watertord : 
Gann, who had South MunstcT; Sengann, who bad the 
north of the same; Genann, who had Connaught; and 
Eudraige, who hod Ulster. The Gailidin settled in 
Leinster under Slainge, the Fir Bolg in the two parts 
of Munster, and Fir Domnann in Ulster ; and a site for 
the capital of the whole island was selected at a spot 
which came later to bo known by the name of Tara.^ 
The Tuatha Dd Danann came to Ireland next, and they 
had liocn in the island some time before they were 
aware that it contained any other inhabitants; but at 
length they showed themselves to the Fir Bolg, and the 
accoiuit they gave of their advent Avas that they had 
arrived on the wings of the w’nd. The Fir Bolg sent 
one of their chiefs called Srong to parley with the 
Tuatha l)d Danann, who selected one of their number 
named Bres to meet him. Through him they asked the 
Fir Bolg for half the island as their own. This was 
declined, and the Tuatha Dd Danann posted themselves 
at Mount Belgadan in the present county of Mayo, and 
near it they fought a great battle on a plain or field 
called Mag Tured or Moytura, near Cong.^ It began 


* O’Curry, p. 244. 


* Ib. p. 245. 
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Dn Midsummer -day, and proved disastrous in the ex- 
treme to the Pir Eolg. Their king Echaid son of 
Ere was pursued and killed by three men, called 
Sons of Nemed, on the strand of Ballysadare, where a 
great cairn, raised over his body, became a well-known 
feature in the topography of the neighbourhood. There 
remained of the Fir Eolg only Sreng with three hundred 
men ; but they were able to secure peace and possession 
of the province of Connaught, Avhero descendants of 
Sreng were believed to live on almost to modem times,^ 
In the course of the battle, Sreng clove the shield of 
Nuada, king of tlie Tuatha Dd Danaan, and cut off his arm, 
which compelled him to give uj) his ofBee of king. It 
was then entrusted to Eres, Avho by dc'seent Avas connected 
both with the Tuatha Ed Eanaun and the Fomorians. 
Eros held the gOA'ernment for seven years, duriiig AV'hich 
he made himself so unpopular as to draw on himstdf the 
first satire ever made in Ireland, as Avas mentioned in 
another lecture (pp. 252-4). At last he was obliged to 
flee to his father Elathan the Fomorian, leaving Nuada, 
who had made himself eligible again by having had a 
silver hand made for him, to resume the kingly ofiice. 
This brought on a Avar Avith the Fomori, though, accord- 
ing to another account, the cause Avas Lug’s killing the 
tax-collectors of the Fomori, who held the country under 
a grievous tribute,^ and who, after Lug’s onslaught, sent 
an army under the leadership of Eres to ravage the 
western portion of the island, which was ruled by Eodb 
the Eed, son of the Dagda. Lug successfully met Eres 
and forced him to make peace, as he, Lug, was preparing 


* O’Curry, p, 246. 


• Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, p. 37. 
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for a groat battle that was to be f ought with the Fomori 
on another Moytura.’ The diverging versions of the 
story end with this battle of the northern Moytura, 
which came off on the last day of October, or the eve of 
the first day of winter. The leaders of the Fenori were 
Balor of the Mighty Blows, also called Balor of the 
Evil Eye, and Indech son of Dca Bomnu, th:tt is of the 
goddess Domnu or Borana. The result Is usually de- 
scribed as a victory for the Tuafha Dd Bauanu ; but in 
achieving it they lost their hing, uad i of the Silver 
Hand, who Avas killed by Balor, Avhile this latter was 
only slain som; time; later by Ljig in the manner men- 
tioned in a previous lecture (p. 397). Besides, we read 
of the Bagda going to the camp of the Fomori to ask 
them for a truce of battle, which was granted him. It 
would scorn, then, as if the story has made a series of 
struggles into one, the beginning of v/hich was a defeat 
for the Tuatha Be Banann, who lost their king, and the 
end a viclory for them over Balor, slain by Lug, who 
was thereupon made king. As to the name Moytura, or 
Mag Tured, it is explained to mean the plain or the 
held of the pillars or towers, in reference to the sepulchral 
monuments for which both sites are remarkable ; ^ the 
monuments mark real interments, no doubt, and they 
may be taken to account for the sites fixed by story for 

^ About fifty miles from the Moytura where they had measured 
swords with the Fir Bolg ; the spot in question was in the parish of 
Kilmactranny, in the barony of Tirerrill, in tlie, jircsent county of Sligo 
(Joyce, pp. 406-7). Had it been history, one would naturally susject 
the two Moytura battles of being originally one-, as, in fact, they have 
been treated more than once ; but I am by no means convinced that 
the suspicion is warranted in this case of mythology. 

* O’Curry, MS. Materials, pp. 247, 250. 
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two mythic battles: scenes of real interment are 
calculated to attract imaginary battles. 

When the Milesians first arrived in the island, the 
Tuatha Danann were defeated in a great battle at 
Tailltin or Teltown in Meath, and those who escaped 
entered the hills of Erinn as a sort of fairies forming an 
invisible world of their own (j». 148) ; they never figured 
afte^ards as a people in the history of the country. Their 
pi^er, however, did not come to an end, for though 
they gave up their possession of the land, they still had 
means of making their influence felt ; for they proceeded 
to ruin the com and the milk of the Milesians, so that 
the latter were forced to seek the friendship of the Dagda, 
who thenceforth spared them the produce both of their 
fields and their dairies.^ In fact, the Milesians went still 
further in their desire to conciliate the Tuatha Dd Danann; 
for the nobles of the former were wont at one time, wn 
are told, to become the foster-parents of the children 
of the fairies who lived nearest to them, in order that 
neither com nor milk nor bloom should be lost in Erinn.^ 
Not so with the Eir Bolg and the Eomori ; for w'c read 
of the Milesians every now and then having wars with 
them; and the stories about them not unfrequently 
associate with the Eir Bolg the remains of the non-Celtic 
inhabitants under the name Ernai, a late form of the 
more ancient one of Ivernji or ’lovepviot. 

Such is a somewhat intentionally consistent version of 
the legend of the early invasions of Erinn ; a little more 
use of stories avoided by the historians, though no more 


^ Blc. of Leinster, p. 245 6. 

* Irish MS. Series (of the Proc. of the E. Ir. Acad.), i. 169. 
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removed from the domain of real history than some of 
those they have in part accepted, would at once render 
the inconsistencies and contradictions much more glaring. 
Even as I have sketched them to you they are sufficiently 
so, and in that the Fomori are, among other things, not 
made to fight against the Fir Bolg when these last come 
and divide the whole island between them. The reason 
was, it need hardly be said, that the names Fir Bolg 
and Fomori moan the same sort ox mythic beings, which 
is confirmed by their common hostihty against the Tuatha 
J)6 Danann and the Milesians. Their close kinship 
results also from other considerations,'^ but it must not be 

^ Such are the followin'^ : (l) Of the five leaders of the Fir Bolg, 
three may be said to liave been Ganns, for they were Gann, Sen-gann 
or Old Gann, and Genaim or Little Gann, while Gann and Genann 
also appear (Keating, p. 85) as leaders of the Fomori in battles won 
over them by Kerned and his Sons (compare also the three Genans in 
Stokes Windiscli, Ir. Tc\rti', ij. 12‘*, 153). As to the remaining two 
Fir Bolg leaders, Slaingc and Kiidraige, these were also the names of 
eons of Partliolon, and Budraige was important as a chief ancestor of 
the Piets and Scots of Ulster, or the Ulster men who were reckoned 
* True Ultoniaiis,’ and represented the ancient non-Celtic inhabitants. 
He is probably the same with Rugraide, great-grandson of Fomor, 
placed long afterwards in the Four arrangement of the 

legendary history of Ireland, A.M. 4981, (2) Kext may be mentioned 
the circumstance that one of the leaders of the Fomori in the battle of 
the northern Moytuia was Indech son of the goddess Pomnu, at 
wlioso inver the Fomori were said to have landed before the time of 
Partliolon (Keating, p. 70) ; while the Fir Doranann or Men of Domnu 
formed one of tlie chief peoples engage’ 1 in the Fir Bolg iT.'’rasion ; 
according to some \orsions of the story, iliey also landed at the same 
inver of the goddess Domnu (Four M(xsters, A.M. 3266). (3) On the 

other hand, the Fomori in the time of Kerned had to encounter him and 
liis sons as their enemies, while th^ ee men cdled Sons of Kerned were 
the slayers of Echaid, king of the Fir Bolg, at the battle of the southern 
Moytura (p. 586). (4) Some accounts bring Fir Domnann and Gailidin 
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pressed too hard ; for Irish literature never consciously 
identifies these Titans and Giants ; so their names never 


Ofi Gailiiiin into Ireland in the train of Labraid Longsech, and 
these strangers, in Irish gaill, are sometimes mride into Galli or Gauls 
(O’Curry, ij. 256-7), while the Bic, of Leinster, 159 a, speaks of them 
as Puh-gaill, or Black Strangers, following Labraid from Denmark 
under one Ernoll. The fact, however, is that Labraid’s coming with 
Fir Domnann and Gailidin is merely another version of More’s arrival 
with a fleet from Africa to aid the Foraori in Tory Island : in short, one 
would probably not be flir wrong in taking Labraid to have been one 
of the names of More, otherwise called Margg, steward of the king of 
Fomori {Bl\ of Leinster, IGOa), in Welsh, March (ab Meirchion), who 
had a horse’s ears (Cgmvirodor, vi. 1 81-3) : compare the Breton story of 
the king of Portz?riarcA (Rev. Celt. ij. 507). In Irish, the owner of the 
e(iuino ears usually bears the name of Labraid (ib. ij. 197-8). (5) Four 
of the Fomori are said to have escaped from the battle of the northern 
Moytiira and to have employed themselves in ruining the corn jind 
milk, the fruit-crops and sea-produce of the Tuatha De Danann : one 
of these was called Kedg (ib. i. 41). As the Fomori were the enemies 
of Lug, so the Fir Bolg, under Ailill of Cruachan, who was one of them, 
were arrayed against Ciichiilainn, and Anally under Ere they triumidicd 
over him. It is to be noticed that on the Tain one of the foes killed 
by Cflchulainn was called Marc {BJe, of the Dim, 70&) 
person bearing the Very uncommon name of Eedg was lilcj^sfe ili 
Ailill’s retinue, and on one occasion engaged by him to compass the 
great Ultonian’s death, when he fc^ ^at the latter’s hand, the victim 
of his own stratagem. He is desenbed in the BIc. of the Dun, 70Z>, 
as Ailill’s satirist, that is to say, one whose business was the formidable 
one of pronouncing baleful incantations : it was planned by Ailill that 
he should introduce himself to Cuchulainn and ask him for a gift, with 
the customary choice of naming it : this turned out to be Cuchulainn’& 
Bpear or javelin, and that in the hour of his greatest straits. Ciichulainn 
said he had more need of ft than Kedg, and that he would give him 
treasure instead. Ho, he would accept nothing but the javelin : so 
Ciichulainn threw the weapon at him with the but end foremost, and 
with such force that the recipient declared that it was more than 
enough of a gift, as it went through his body. The same tactics were 
employed by Ere and his Gailioin on Ciichulainn’s fatal day ( BJe, of 
Leinster, 119 a, Rev, Celt, iij. 178-80), and though he killed the boon- 
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become quite synonymous. The Fir Bolg are more liko 
the human race than are the Fomori, and through 
Sreng, Ailill of Cruachan and others, they are supposed 
to have been the ancestors of historical tamilies in Ireland, 
whereas no family is known to have traced its descent 
directly to a Fomorian. This distinction nxay here bo 
disregarded, as it seems only to mean that f^reng, Ailill 
and analogous figures, were, to certain tribes, forms of the 
ancestral Dis, and the identity of Fir Bolg and Fomori 
ma)^ for oui' present purpose be assumed. This is an 
important stop in the simplification of th(5 quosiiou before 
us, which is to discover an intelligible lino of demar- 
cation between them and the Tuatha Danann. In 
order to come nearer to that, the names here in point have 
to bo now more closely examined. Let us begin Avith 
the most intelligible of them, namely, that of the Fomori. 
It is derived partly from the Irish Avord nmir, ‘sea,’ and 
Irish historians persistently treat it as meaning sea-rovers 
or pirates, as if they understood the Avhole compound to 
mean transmarini, whereas it can only mean suhmarini^ ae 
the prefix fo does not mean ‘beyond, over or on,’ but 
‘under or below.’ There is a short story illustrative of 
this in a commentary on one of the old Irish laws : it 
runs thus : ^ 

“ One time then thereafter Fergus and his charioteer 
(Muena his name) set out to the sea, rea(*hcd it, and they 
slept on the sea-shore. Ifow luchorpdin came to the 

begging satirists successively, his enomico found the manoeuvre answer 
their purpose. 

^ Send ms M6r, i. 70-1 : it has been published also by Stokes in the 
Rev, Celt i. 250-7, with the translation here borrowed word for word 
from him. 
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ting and bore him out of his chariot, and they first toot 
his sword from him. They afterwards took him as far 
as the sea, and Fergus perceived them when his feet 
touched the sea. Whereat he awoke and caught three 
of them, to wit, one in each of his two hands, and one 
on his breast. ‘ Life for life’ (i.c. protection), say they. 
‘ Let my three wishes (i.e. choices) be given,’ says Fergus. 
‘ Thou shalt have,’ says the dwarf, ‘ save that which is 
impossible for us.’ Fergus requested of him knowledge 
of passing under loughs and linns and seas. ‘ Thou shalt 
have,’ says the dwarf, ‘ save one which I forbid to thee : 
thou shalt not go under Lough Eudraide [which^ is in 
thine own country.’ Thereafter the luchuirp (little bodies) 
put herbs into his ears and he used to go with them 
under seas. Others say it is the dwarf gave his cloak to 
him and that Fergus used to put it on his head and 
thus go under seas.” The words luchuirp and luchor- 
pdin appear to mean literally small bodies, and the word 
here rendered dwarf is in the Irish abac^ the etymological 
equivalent of the Welsh avanc, the name by which 
certain water inhabitants of a mythic nature went in 
Welsh, such as the avanc of the lake killed by Peredur, 
and that other dragged out of the Conwy by Hu the 
Mighty and his two oxen : the stories of both imply that 
they had more or less completely the human form, and 
that the latter was of a large size.’ So much by the way; 
I only wished, however, to point out that the preposition 
in the foregoing extract rendered by under is always /o, 
and under seas is fo muirib, that is to say, the very words 


* See R. B. Mah. pp. 223-4, 226 j Guest, i. 341, 343, 345 ; Evans’ 
Did. of the Welsh Lang. av. a fane; Triads, iij. 97. 
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which fom the key to the compound Fomori, for which 
the adjectival form Fomoraig is also frequently to be 
met with. It thus appears that the monsters so called 
were imaginary creatures originally believed to have 
their abodes in or beneath the lakes and the sea, whence 
they paid unwelcome visits to the land. Ihe Book of the 
Dun supplies us with a quaint account of the beginning 
of them and their kindred.^ The writer sets out from 
the intoxication of Noah and the curse pronounced by 
him on his son Ilam, who in conseruence thereof became, 
as we are told, Cain’s heu' after the deluge, so that from 
Ham are desce nded Luehorpdin, Fomoraig, GohorcJmn, 
and every human being of unshapely appearance. The 
term Goborchinn here introduced is said^ to mean ‘ Horse- 
headed,’ and the monsters so called were otherwise human, 
so that they contrasted curiously with the centaurs of 
Greek mythology, but corresponded to the figure of Midas 
with his asinine cars. In the same class must be placed 
a certain Echaid Echchenn, or Echaid Horse-head, king 
of Fomori and you are now familiar with the name of 
More or Margg (p. 2G2), in Welsh March, a word which 
means a steed or stallion. His other Irish name appears 
to have been Labraid, by which he goes in the famous 
legend of his equine ears, to which may be added the 
further story how Labraid chose to wife the daughter of 
the king of Fir Morca, or the Equine Men, in the west 

^ Blc. of the Bun, 2 a ; also the Bev. tc'tt. i. 257, where the passage 
has been published by Stokes. 

2 It is not quite certain that it should not be rendered ‘ goat-headed.* 
Oormac^s Glossary (Stokes-0 ’Donovan ed. p. 83) explains that gahir 
was a goat, while gohur meant a horse. 

• The Four Masters, A.M, 3520. 

2 a 
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of Erinn. There is no reason to suppose that the monsters 
in question were all of the same form; and the name 
Caitchenn or Cenn- Cait, ‘ Cat’s Head,’ has already been 
mentioned (p. 313), namely, in connection with the Aithcch 
Tuatha, a term sometimes rendered Peasant Tribes and 
sometimes Eent- paying Tribes, not to add that they 
have been ore now imagined to be the Atecotti^ of 
Eoman Britain. They are in reality to be regarded as 
belonging to the same category as the Fomori, and the 
term aithcch, sometimes meaning a peasant, was applied to 
any boorish, ill-natured, ill-clad fellow. In a tale related 
in the Book of the Dun, it is used of a hideous, brutal 
giant who caught his victims by enveloping them in a 
thick fog, and he is introduced attacking successively 
the three Solar Heroes, Loegairc, Conall and Ciichulainn, 
the last of whom overcomes him.^ He is not called a 
Fomorian, but the term would apply to him in most 
respects, and among others in that of stature ; for I ought 
to have said that the Fomori are normally represented 
as giants. In fact, the singular, pronounced foawr in 
the Isle of Man, and in Scotch Gaelic somewhat similarly, 
though Avritten fomhair, famhair and even foghmhair, has 
in those dialects respectively become the ordinary word 
for a giant : it is the one which occurs throughout the 
Gaelic in the well-known volumes of Campbell’s Popular 
Talcs of the West Highlands. In a story already men- 

^ I have tried in my Celtic Britain, p. 279, to explain this name; 
hut whatever scholars may think of the attempt, our charlatans, as I 
have seen more than once of late, repeat the absurd old notion which 
identifies the Atecotti with the Aithech Tuatha. 

® Fol. 105 a; Windisch, Irisclw Texte, pp. 272-3, 357. It is simi- 
larly used of Searbhan (pp. 356-7) in The Pursuit, ij. §§ 15, 17. 
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tioned as relating liow Ctichulainn rescued the daughter 
of iiuad king of the Isles (p. 464), the Fomori assume 
the place occupied by the dragon of the legends of other 
lands. The king’s daughter had been exposed, as you 
will remember, on the sea-shore as tribute to tho Fomori, 
three of whom were hourly expected to arrive from distant 
islands to fetch her. Crichulaiim, on hearing this, has- 
tened to the princess and learned her story from her own 
lips. She charged him to leave before tho Fomori arrived, 
which he declined to do. The thn e Fomori came at last, 
and Cdchulainn slew them. The rest of the story is mostly 
of the usual kind; for in fighting with tho last of the 
three, Ciichulainn was wounded in one of his fingers, 
and the princess, tearing a strip of her dress, tied it 
round the finger of her rescuer, who thereupon departed 
without giving his name. Then many a braggart asserted 
that it was he who had slain the Fomori, wherefore he 
claimed the princess to wife, according to the proclama- 
tion previously made by her father. But the princess 
believed none of them, and tho claimants were called 
together, when Ciichulainn was recognized. In this 
story it will be observed that tb/j three Fomori stand for 
so many heads of the dragon in the better known versions 
told among other peoples ; but it is more perhaps to the 
point that the Welsh equivalent is the avanc of tho 
Conwy, in whose name the counterpart of that of the 
Irish abac^ as applied to one of tb“ Luchorpain, has been 
pointed out. The Welsh avanc vas, however, no ‘small 
body,’ but a big monster, while a girl is involved in the 
oldest known version of the story of Hu the Mighty’s 
feat, and in some respects the avanc in it behaves like a 
Scotch kelpie. 


2 q2 
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Lastly, the Fomori are known to the Irish of the 
present day, as I have had recently occasion to learn 
from a gentleman living in the neighbourhood of Kill- 
orglin, in the county of Kerry. When he was one day 
a few years ago exploring the recesses of an underground 
rdth, he was kindly warned by one of the peasants tO' 
beware of the Fomori or Fowri, according to the modem 
pronunciation repeated to me. This would suggest that 
the Fomori may be encountered under ground as well 
as under water ; but I take it that the modem ideas 
about them identify them to a certain extent with the 
fairies. 

Having said most of what I had to say about the 
Fomori, I now come back to the Fir Bolg, and that 
version of the story about Fergus which says that 
the abac gave the king his cloak to put round his 
head when he wished to roam in lake or sea. This 
is the shining cap of salmon-skii^ that figures in Irish 
tales about lake fairies ; for when one of them was 
caught on land and robbed of her cap, she could not go 
back into the world of waters. It figm-es also in a 
Welsh tale, where it is de trop, as the modern narrator 
knows no use for it.^ I mention this as it is possible 
that this cap is the explanation of the bolg, ‘bag,’ in 
the term Fir Bolg, singular Fer Bolg, ‘ a Bag-man : ’ in 
any case it is as good an explanation as the one usually 
offered, to the effect tfiat the Fir Bolg, before coming to 
Ireland, were slaves in Greece, where they were forced 
to carry earth in leathern bags to cover the rocks in that 
country, a passage taken from one of the legendary expla- 


* The Cymmrodor, v. 87-8, 92-3. 
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nations of the name of the Myrmidons, as recorded hy 
Strabo.^ They left their work unfinished, for we are told 
that they fled, and converted.Aeir holga or bags into cora- 
cles, in which they ventured m the sea. This last part 
of the story is the only one worth noticing, and it makes 
for the explanation which I have suggested ; in other 
words, the latter would include it and render it intel- 
ligible. The conjectural interpretation offered to you of 
the term Fir Bolg^ may be said to derive some con- 
firmation from the name of their allies th"' Fir Donuiann. 
Now Domnann should bo the genitive of a name making 
in the nominative Domnu or Domna ; and construing Dd 
Domnann in the same way as Dd Danaun, I take Domnu 
to have been the name of a goddess and not of a god. 
Put it back into what must have been its early form, 
and you will have a nominative Dumnu and a genitive 
Dumnonos, implying a stem Dumnon : form from the 
latter an adjective Dumnonios, you will then have as its 
plural Dumnonii, the attested name of two peoples of 


^ Sco Meincke’s (Teubner^s) edition, Ek. viij. 6, 16 (p. 532) : 
Mvp/xtSoi/a? Se KXrjOi^val <j^acriv .... on fix ftfr'iKWv rpoTrov oprrrovn^ 
TYjv yyv e7ri(f)€pouv iirl ras TrcTpas (oct ycw/oyeti', cV Se rots 

opvypLacrtv oiKelv <l>€LB6pL€V0t ttXIvOiov. 

^ Fir Bolg is possibly connected with the story of t-lic sacks con- 
taining armed men, from which Dunbolg is supposed to liave derived 
its name, and also witii that of the slaughter of the nobles of Eriun, 
said to have been effected by the Aithech Tiiatha at a place called 
Mag Bolg or the Bag Plain, now called Moybnigue, in the county of 
'Cavan {Four Masters, A.D. 76). Other | I'lcc-narnos involving Uie same 
vocable occur in Wales and Scotland. Their history is obscure, but 
one at least of them dates from the Eoman occupation, namely, Bla- 
tobulgium, which must have meant the Meal-bag : it is supposed to 
have been at Middleby Kirk, near the river Annan : see my Celtic 
Britain^ pp. 268-9, 280-1. 
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Eoman Britain, situated respectively by the Severn Sea 
and the Firth of Forth. The name meant a people who 
had something to do with,Domnu, and that something 
may have been a claim to be the descendants or the- 
favourite people of Domnu ; while Domnu’s own name, 
derived from the same origin as the Celtic words for 
‘ deep,’ probably meant the goddess of the deep.^ Thus 
two historical peoples and one mythic had their names 
from this goddess, of whom nothing is otherwise known 
except that she was the mother of Indcch, one of the 
leaders of the Fomori, and that several waters were called 
after her, such as Inver Domnann or Broadhaven, in 
the county of Sligo, and Malaliidc Bay, near Dublin 
(p. 583). In this last respect she resembled the Dec or 
Aerven, as she may have done in others likewise. 

It now remains to say a word or two of the Gailidin. 
They mustered as a part of Ailill’s forces on the Tain, 
and they were so much superior to the rest of the army 
in skill and especially magic, that Medb was jealous of 
their reputation and wished them killed, but she could 
only get them dispersed and incorporated among the 
other batallions.^ It was not long afterAvards ere the 
army surrounded a herd of no fewer than eight score 
wild deer, and they wounded them; but every one of 
the deer except five came where there stood a man of the 
Gailidin, and the rest of the army had to be content with 
the five alone.® No remark is made on the incident, but 
it would seem to imply that the Gailidin had a surpassing 
reputation as magicians. This, it would appear, was what 


* Possibly the name should be compared rather with Lat. dominw. 

• £k. of the Dun, 56 &, 67 a. • Ib. 57 a. 
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made them hated as descendants of Simon (p. 213). 
Their name is puzzling, and it is sometimes said to 
have been borne by the province of Leinster, which 
agrees with the story of Slainge and liis Gailidin. At 
first it looks as if we had in it a word of the same origin 
as the name of the Galli of the contiuent, a supposition 
which would tend to make of them a purely human 
and Aryan people. This would, however, be highly 
inconsistent with the usual habit of treating the Fir 
Bolg and the Fir Domnann as subjugated or enslaved 
tribes.^ But this manner of speaking of them is some- 
what misleading, and we should come nearer the truth if 
we called them an uncanny and detested race ; and the 
means adopted to get rid of them are characteristic. Thus 
O’Currj', setting out from queen Medb’s treatment of the 
Gailidin, uses the following words : ^ “ Such, however, 
was the envy and jealousy, if not the fears, which their 
valour and fame had raised against them in the country, 
that the Druids of Erinn, whether at the instigation of 
Queen Medbh or not I cannot say, pronounced withering 
satires and incantations against them (according to the 
story); so that their whole race booamo extinct in the 
land, excepting a few, and these it w of the ‘Gallians,’ 
as well as the whole of their fellow foreign tribes, the 
Laighinm and the Domnanns, were afterwards totally ex- 
tirpated by the monarch Tuathal Teachtmar^ on his acces- 
sion to the tlirone of Erinn, A.D. 79.” In other words, 
as you will see, the bulk of the Gailidin were not 
quelled by force of arms, but exorcised by the druids or 


1 O’Curry, Mannera, &e. (SuUi-van’s Introduction), pp. xxvij, xxix 
» Ib. ij. 261 . 
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magicians of Erinn : they were, in fact, mere personifica- 
tions of the evil powers of nature. Keating^ derives the 
name of the Gailidin from gdi^ ^a spear/ the ancient gaesum^ 
and this etymology is the explanation of their name being 
rendered Viri Armorum in the Irish version of Nennius.^ 
Further, their felloAV-foreigners the Laighin^ whose exist- 
ence seems entirely based on the name of Leinster, for 
Lagin-^etT (in Irish Lagin or Laighin)^ had an appel- 
lation of similar meaning,^ as lagen meant a spear ; but 
the coincidence which would make the same province 
successively bear two names referring equally to spears 
and spearmen of foreign origin is a little too much to 
pass ; but Lagin, the genuine name, has probably been 
the means of fixing in connection with Leinster the other 
name Gailidin, which may be said to consist of an unfor- 
tunate contribution from the classics by early pedant 
whose name is deservedly lost in* oblivion.^ 

^ Pp. 100-1, ® Pp. 44-5. 3 Blx. of Leinster, p. 159 a. 

^ One is put on the right track of the history of the term Gaili6in 
in the Irish version of Nennius (pp. 130-1), where the Cruithni or Piets 
are traced to Scythia, on the strength partly of the similarity of sound 
between Scotti and Scythia, and partly of such lines in the Georgies 
of Vergil as ij. 114-5 : 

‘Aspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orhem, 

Eoasque domus Arabum, pictosque Gelonos.’ 

Or iij. 461-3 : 

* Bisaltae quo more solent, acerque Gelonus, 

Quum fugit in Ehodopen, atque in deserta Getarum, 

Et lac con ere turn cum sanguine potat equino.^ 

In the Nennian passage, Gelonus son of Hercules by Echidna becomes 
Geledn mac Ercoil, and the Piets appear as his offspring. Having begun 
their wanderings, they reach Gaul, where they build a city called 
Pictava, now Poictiers, and in due time they reach Erinn, landing at 
the mouth of the Slaney at Wexford (/r, Nen. pp. 122-3, 134-5), where 
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Those of the Fir Bolg and their allies who escaped from 
the battle of soutliern Moytura made their way into the 
islands^ of Arann, Islay and Eathlin, the Western Islands 
of Scotland and many others, including, according to the 
IliBtoria Britfonum of Nennius, the Isle of Man,^ They 
are afterwards said to have been expelled the islands 
by the Piets, whereupon they obtained land subject to 
tribute from Cairbre Niafcr king of Leinster ; but the 
tribute drove them to Ailill and Modb in Coninught, 
a movement knoAvn as the migration of ^lic Childien of 
Umdr (p. 150). From Mcdb they cbtained lands ; and 
not a few local names in the west arc traced to them, 
such as Loch Cimbci (now Lough Hackett in the county 
of Galway), called after one of their chiefs named Cimbe 

Labraid Longsech and his Gailidiii are also srid to have come to land 
{Four A.M. 4658 ; r)’Ciirry, ]). 257). In fact, they form the 

same invasion, and this is one of the reasons why the Gailioin are 
reckoned among those in L eland who were not of Ooidelic descent, as 
in the Irish Xeniiius 268-9). On the other hand, they arc treated, 
in a passage published in the M6r, i. 70, as one of three chief 

peoples of ancicTit Erinn, wliich secni‘=’ to mean that the name was 
regarded as merely synonymous with that of Lagin, or Leinster men. 
The editors of the Irish Nennius have only given us, at p. 120, the 
faulty form Giirlcon and tlie shorter one (Ucoin, but at p. 130 tliey have 
tlio regular genitive Gokoin (more correctly fAJcdyyi), corresponding to a 
nominative G clean ; and as the Irish for the classical genitive Geloni 
was GeJeohi^ the plural Geloni should yield Geleoui. Here, liowever, 
a false etyimdogy introduced a gdi, ‘spear,* making the spelling into 
Gaileoin, of which we have an alternative spelling in Gailioin, seem- 
ingly the oldest form occurring. Tliis yielded a variant written Gall in in; 
further, the genitive of Gailioin viowld ho Cadhon, which had n variant 
Gailidn, also written Gallan, as in the Ul:. of Leinster, 44: b, where 
O’Curry, p. 482, loosely explains it as ‘ an ancient name of Leinster.’ 

^ Keating, pp. 106-8. 

2 See San-Marte’s JVennlus et Glidas, § 14 (p. 36), where one reads: 
Builc autem cum suis teiiuit Euboniam insulam, et alias circiter. 
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Cethaircheim or Cimbe the Four-beaded, a name wbicb 
reminds one of the Fomori.^ Their betaking themselves 
to Medb whose husband was of the Fir Bolg, needs no 
explanation, and their fleeing to the islands is of a piece 
with the view taken of the sea by the Celts, who regarded 
the islands as the abodes of the departed, and the melan- 
choly main as the lurking-place of darkness. It is also 
natural that the last thing heard of their leaders is their 
succumbing to the Solar Heroes Cuchulainn and Conall 
Cemach with their friends.^ 

Lastly, the three chief races in the legendary history 
of ancient Erinn arc very summai’ily characterized in a 
poem® taken from an old book by Duald mac Firbis, a 
notable Irish antiquary of the 17th century. It makes tiro 
latest comers into a noble caste of warriors, and the Tuatha 
De Danann conquered by them into clever and artistic 
freemen, while the Fir Bolg vanquished by the Tuatha 
Danann take their places at the bottom of the scale 
as thralls. This attempt to treat them as so many castes 
in the social system of ancient Ireland reminds one in 
some respects of the Norse lay* descriptive of the wan- 
dering Eig, supposed to be Heimdal, becoming the father 
of earls, churls and thralls respectively. But at least in 
his treatment of the Tuatha D^ Danann and the Fir 
Bolg, the Irish poet, whoever ho was, has stopped short 
of effacing altogether their mythic features. The lines 
chiefly in point are to the following effect : 

^ Bk, of Leinster^ 152a; Keating, pp. 106-9; O’Curry, Manners^ 
ij. 121-3. 

2 Keating, pp. 108-9; Bk, of Leinster, 152a. 

» O’Curry, pp. 580 and 215-27. 

^ Corpus Poet, Bor, i. 235-42. 
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Every white mai^ or brown, every bold man. 

Every brave man, hardy in the fray, 

Every man generous in deed without noise, 

Is of the Sons of Mil6 of great renown. 

Every fair spoiler groat on the plain, 

Every artist, harmonious and musical. 

Folk wont to resort to tricks of magic. 

Are of the host of the Tuatha D6 Dananm 
Every blustering, vicious man .... 

Every gross, lying, unholy fellow — 

Kemnants these of those tlr^ee peoples, 

Of Gailioin, of Fir Bolg and of Fir Domrann. 

Our business is more vispeeially with these last at 
present, or rather with the Fir Bolg and the Fomori. 
They have a remarkable feature in common, namely, their 
hostility to man and their baneful influence on his works J 
while their pretty general connection with water would 
seem to suggest that their malevolence is a mythic way 
of describing the cold mists and baleful fogs that retard 
the growth of the farmer’s crops, the excessive damp 
that I'obs living things of their bloom, and last, but by 
no means least, the subtle processes of eorruption to which 
the dairy is now and then liable without any perceptible 
cause. The action of bacteria in milk is sometimes 
strange, and at all times so difficuli. of explanation that 
it has been reserved for modern science to detect its. 
nature, while the ordinary peastint can in no way account 
for its eifects, except on the supposition of its being pro- 
duced by witchcraft or the intervention of Heaven to. 
punish him for his sins. This in.dovolence towards man 
will be found an index to the classification of the spirits 
of the Celtic world ; the classification, frequently made 
by writers on classical mythology, into light and dark 
divinities, fails entirely to meet the case before us, evea 
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if it does any other on a large scale, which may be 
doubted. For the Tuatha Danann contain among 
them light and dark divinities, and those standing some- 
times in the relation of parents and oifspring to one 
another. Some members of the Irish pantheon are cruel 
and repellent characters, but on occasion they may prove 
friendly. Thus, though the Tuatha Dc Danann under 
the Dagda are accused of blighting the corn and spoiling 
the milk of the Milesians, the latter were said to c^- 
ciliate them so as to make them spare both farmer and 
shepherd. This is not all; for when Eedg and the 
other three Fomori that had escaped from the slaughter 
of Moytura were engaged in ruining the corn, the milk, 
the fruit-crops and the produce of the sea, they were 
expelled the country by the wily gods Mider and the 
Mac Oc, and the terrible goddesses the Bodb and the 
Mdrrigu;^ not to mention that a successful king’s 
reign was marked by good seasons and plentiful crops, 
for the reason that he forced the Fomori to abstain from 
their ravages : thus we read of three triple-headed Fomori 
of vast voracity secured by Mac Cecht’s valour as hos- 
tages at Conaire’s court, that their kin would not spoil 
either corn or milk in Erinn as long as Conaire reigned.^ 
But to return to the contest with Eedg, it is to be 
observed that it is located at a spot called Slemna 
Maige Itha, which enisles one to identify the engagement 
with the first battle said to have been fought in Ireland, 
namely, the one in which Partholon is represented 
annihilating the Fomori, which is by no means incon- 


* Bh of Fermoxj, 246*, quoted by Hennessy in the Bov. Celt, i 41. 

* Bk. of the Dun, 896, 90a : see also Celtic Britain, p. 64. 
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sistent with the later history of the Fomori, if their 
nature be taken into due account. That also was fought 
on Slemna Maige Itha, which literally means the Smooths 
or Clear Parts of the Plain of Ith ; and one of the plains 
cleared in Partholon’s time was also a Mag nitha; in 
fact, Mag nitha appears to have beeu not an uncommOi.. 
place-name in Ireland, and even Slemna Maige Itha is 
said to have been that of a spot near Lough S willy in 
the county of Donegal.^ Ith is probably to be regarded 
as a name of racial significance,'-^ but mythology may 
have had something to do with locating it, and we have 
indirect evidence that Mag nitha was a name figuring in 
Irish myths as late as the advent of the Norsemen ; for 
the Eddie poem of the Volospa makes the Anses meet in 
the Field of Ith in the golden age to come : ® 

‘ The Anses shall meet on the Field of Ith, 

And do judgments under the mighty Tree of the World/ 

The Norse pod, it is evident, had not badly learnt his 
lesson in Irish mythology when lie chose as the last 
meeting-place of the gods the spot where they had been 
wont to giv(^ battle to the blighting monsters and the 
malevolent giants. 

On Welsh ground the contrast between the gods and 


^ The Four Masters^ A.M. 2530, note, and 2550. 

2 Ith is said in Irish legend to have been the name of an uncle of 
Mile, and ho may have been a god-ancestor of the ivernians : see my 
Celtic Britain^ p. 268. Whether there has not been some confusion 
with the Irish word ithy ‘corn,’ gen. is not quite ceitain. One 
may now consult the story of the place-name in the Bh of Ballymote 
(Dublin, 1887), fol. 399. 

s Corpus Poet. Bor. ij. 628; see also i. 194, 201, and ij. 633, where 
the Xorse is Ida-vollr, while in the other passages we have the words 
‘d Ida-volli/ 
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the ill-disposed powers comes out very clearly in the 
story of Lldd,^ who had to contend with three scourges 
from which his realm suffered. One of them was the 
race of the Coranians, who were so knowing that any 
sound of speech that reached the wind would come to 
their ears : so it was hard to overcome them. To be rid 
of them, Llud was advised to invite them to a feast Avith 
his own people, and then to besprinkle all present with 
water in which a certain insect had been ground : it ^ad 
the effect of killing the Coranians without harming any- 
body else. I do not profess to understand the story 
about the water, and our principal source of information 
about the Coranians is their name, in Welsh Coraniaid, 
from a singular Coran, derived from edr, ‘ a dwarf.’ The 
Coranians were in the first instance dwarfs, corresponding 
to the diminutive folk called in Irish Luchorpdin, and 
they survive in Welsh folk-lore as a distinct kind of 
fairies signalized by their hidcousness and mischievous 
habits.2 Another scourge which Lliid disposed of, and 
that by a hand-to-hand fight,"’ was a thieving giant who 
spread siren music and sleep around him and his opeiu- 
tions, which consisted in carrying away Llud’s bantpiets 
in a basket or creel that never seemed full. Ilere we have 
a Fomor described from the Welsh point of view, unless 
we should rather call him a For Bolg, and regard the 
Welsh basket as the counterpart of the Irish bag or sack 
in this instance, which would have the advantage of 

1 E. B. Mah. p. 96; Guest, iij. 311. 

* The Ci/mnirodor, v. 55. It is hopeless, so far as I can see, to 
expect our charlatans to leave olf identifying the mythic Coranians 
with the historical Coritani of Roman Britain. 

® E. B. Mah, pp, 94-6, 97-9 ; Guest, iij. 308, 312, 314-5. 
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supplying us mth an alternative explanation of the term 
Fei Bolg or Bag-man. This is all the more permissible 
as the giant conquered by LMd seems to survive in 
Welsh nurseries under the name of (bVow y Cydau, or 
Jack with the Bags ; for I have a lively recollection of 
being more than once threatened with the unwelcome 
advent of that forniidable croque-initaine, who, as I had 
been given to understand, dearly loved to chuck little 
boys into his bags and carry them away to his cave. 

The remaining scourge was more terrible than the 
other two, and is described as a shout raised ove’* every 
hearth in Britain on the eve of every hirst Day of May. 
It went through the hearts of the men, we are told, 
frightening them so much that they lost their colour and 
strength, and their Avomen their expectations, while the 
young of both sexes lost their senses through it, and 
general fruitlessness overcame the beasts of the field, 
the woods, the folds and the waters.^ The story pro- 
ceeds to trace this mischief to the attempt of the dragon 
of a foreign race to overcome that of Britain. But in 
one of the Triads, iij. 11, the scourge so explained is 
distinguished from that of the First of May — the two 
accounts arc not essentially inconsistent — and the latter is 
there further described as that of March Malaen. This is 
more usually written March Malcn, ‘ the Steed of Malen,’ 
and it enters into a proverb, ‘A gasgler ar fareh Malen 
dan oi dor yd a that is to say, ‘ What is collected on 
Malen’s horse’s back will find us way under his belly,’ 
or, as it is better known in English, ‘What is got on, 
tile devil’s back will be spe^rt under his belly,’ How 


^ B. B. Mob. p. 94 ; Guest, iy. 308. 
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far the English have been wont to ascribe to the devil 
the shape of a horse I know not; but with regard to 
the Welsh it may here be pointed out that they wore 
familiar with a fancy of that kind, as in the story 
about Peredur tempted to mount the demon-steed, and 
in the identity of Brun de Morois with the horse called 
Du Moro (p. 370) in Welsh. Still more to the point is 
the story of March ab Mcirchion’s equine cars, and of 
the identity of his name with that of the Irish Mo|^ or 
Margg, not to mention Labraid, who had the same pecu- 
liar ears, and had to wife the daughter of the king of Fir 
Morca (p. 593). Now More it w'as, Avho, according to the 
Irish story, acted as chief of the Fomori in levying 
tribute in Ireland from the Sons of Ncmcd, consisting of 
two-thirds of their ehildren and of the produce of their 
husbandry in the corn-field and in the dairy. This 
agrees in substance with the effects of the shout on the 
First of May, as described in the story of Llud. In 
Malen’s March we have a specimen of a monster such as 
would be in Irish an Echchenn, or Horse-head, and he is 
to be identified probably with Ellyll 3Ialcn, or Malen’s 
Demon. In any ease, Malcn’s scourge,^ however desig- 

^ Tor Malen’s Demon, see Triads, i. 70 = ij. 45 = iij. 95, and for 
the foreign origin of March Malen, see Triad, iij. 11. The word 
Malen, Malaen, Melen or Melan, for all these forms occur, are very 
obscure ; but they seem to represent a feminine to be regarded as pos- 
sibly derived from the same origin as mall or mailt, whose meaning 
can be somewhat more neaWy defined. Now mall being used in 
the feminine becomes with the definite article Y Vail (written y Fall, 
meaning the evil one), a personification which enters into the term 
Plant y Fall, which might be Englished by disregarding the gender 
into ‘ Children of Belial or the devil’s imps.’ Moreover, the Yellow 
Plague is called Y Fall Felen, ‘ the Yellow Mall,’ also Y Fad Feleny 
or ‘ the Yellow Death and the word matt sometimes has the force 
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Dated, comes' to Britain as a foreign oppression, just as 
More is said in Irish legend to bring his fleet from 
Africa (p. 584), the land peopled by the descendants of 
Ham, the reputed father of the whole brood, according 
to the story «s modified to join on to the Bible. But 
"Welsh literature has preserved no clear and sweeping 
distinction between the spirits of the pagan world, corre- 
sponding to the Irish division into Tuatba 3)4 on the 
one hand, and Fomori and Fir Bolg on the other. This 
Irish classification, otherwise expressed, ai sumes a quasi- 
historical aspect : the Hltonian cycle of stories substitute 
the Ultonians under Conchobar for the Tuatha D4 under 
Huada, and the Men of Erinn, that is to say, of Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught, for Fomori and Fir Bolg, whilst 
Lug, the great warrior of the Tuatha 1)4, has his counter- 
part among the Ultonians in Lug’s later self, Cdchulainn. 
The ranging of the "Ultonians or the Men of Ulster 
against the Men of the rest of Erinn, looks like an anti- 
cipation of the history of Ireland in later times ; but 
that is accidental, since the district chiefly associated 
with the Ultonian heroes of Irish epic tales consists of a 
tract of country extending from beyond Armagh towards 


of the adjective evil or bad in the widest sense, but the verb mallu 
means to be spoiled, said of such a thing as dough when it fails 
to rise after it has been leavened. Further, as ll not unfrequently 
stands for an older lit, we have also a form mailt in the term mwei 
mailt, * the evil one or the evil goblin,' and in that of Mailt y Nos, 
‘ the Night Mailt,’ a sort of she-demon aesocialed with the cold mala- 
rious fogs that lie on marshy lands during the hours of the night. 
Lastly, the compound term madfall, a newt or blindworm, which lite- 
rally seems to mean ‘ the good Mall, in the sense presumably of the 
harmless Mall, would seem indirectly to prove that Y Fall, as the per-* 
soiiification of evil, was supposed to take the form of a reptile. 

2 E 
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the site of Dublin.^ The coast from the mouth of the 
laffey to that of the Newry river may have been the 
first part of Ireland settled by Celtic invaders ; and so 
far the mythological division into XJltonians and the Men 
of Eriim may have had a historical basis. This may be 
compared from that point of view with Welsh literature 
giving Vortigern (pp. 151-5) as his allies Piets and Scots 
and Saxons. 

Geeek and Noese Compaeisons. 

To return to Llud, the older form of his name was 
Nud, the exact equivalent of Nodens, in Irish Nuada; 
and his surname was Llaworeint or Silver-handed, of the 
same import as the surname of Nuada ; but in the case 
of Nuada we have the story, how, having lost one of his 
hands, he came to bo provided with one of silver (pp. 120, 
381), while the corresponding Welsh account is not 
extant. Had it been, it would have probably been some- 
thing similar to the Irish version. At any rate, one 
cannot help seeing that the wars, in which Nuada engaged 
with the Fir Bolg and the Fomori, have their Welsh 
coxmterparts in those between Llud and the scourges 
just mentioned, though the treatment of the story is 
somewhat different. In both cases the hostile forces 
were identical — the blighting fogs, the malarious mists, 
the cold and stormy winds and the other hurtful forces of 
nature. If one wishes ](or comparisons beyond the limits 
of the mythology of the Celtic nations, one has only to 

*■ Compare what wa? said at p. 455 respecting Ciichulainn’s name 
Setanta and that of the British people of the Setantii. As to the 
southern boundary of ancient Ulster, sec p. 140 above, and O’Curry, 
p. 2Ci) ; also the Rev. Celt. viij. 52-5. 
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turn to that of the Teutons, especially as represented in 
old Norse literature. There we are at once confronted 
with Thor the friend of the northern Aryan, “ the hus- 
bandman’c god, whose wrath and anger are ever directed 
against the evil powers that injure mortals and their 
possessions, whose bolt destroys the foui thick blights 
that betray the presence of the wicked ones, and smites 
through the huge cloud-masses that seem to be crushing 
the earth.” ^ But the exact equivalent of the Irish 
Nuada of the Silver Hand, king of tno Tuatha De 
Danann, in Welsh Ndd or Lldd of the Silv er ILand, was 
Tiu, called in old Norse Tj^r; and it has already been 
briefly related how he lost his right hand in binding 
the Fenri Wolf (p. 121). The effort was successful as 
regards the Wolf, as he was left in bonds, which would 
hold him till the terrible day when the Anses, according 
to prophecy, were to meet their doom, and the Wolf 
again to break loose. Here the power of evil is con- 
centrated into one great monster, wh’le the Irish story 
places it in a motley host of monsters making war on the 
Tuatha D6 Danann; otherwise the role of Nuada, who 
wins a victory over the Fir Bolg, but loses his hand in 
the conflict, where it is cut off by Sreng the champion 
of his enemies (p. 120), corresponds to that of T^r. The 
surviving Fir Bolg flee to the islands to the Fomori, 
and the next great battle of the Tuatha Dd Danann is 
with the Fomori, when Nuada is killed by Balor of the 
Evil Eye, while Ogma and Indcch mac D^ Domnann 
fall by each other’s hands. Finally, however, Balor of 
the Evil Eye is slain by Lug, who is chosen king of the 


* Vigfasson & Powell’s Corpus Poet. Bor. ij. 463. 

2b2 
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Tuatha Danann after the battle. All this has its 

counterpart in Iforse literature:^ there is the mustering 
of the powers of evil under the lead of Swart ‘ the Black 
One’ and of Loki, and, on the other hand, the blast of 
Heimdal’s horn brings the Anses together : Heimdal 
fights with Loki, Frey with Swart, Woden with the 
Wolf, who swallows the god, but the latter’s son Vidar 
kills the Wolf. Thor slays the World-dragon, but falls 
himself from the effects of the venom of the ser^nt; 
and lastly Tj^r fights with the hound Garm, and both 
die. Then Swart sets fire to the world, and the terribk 
fiamc plays against the canopy of heaven. Another 
fragment which is less allegoric runs thus : ^ “ The sun- 
shine shall wax dark, nor shall any summer follow, and 
all the winds shall turn to blight ; the sea shall rise in 
tempest against the very heaven and cover the land, and 
the sky shall be rent, and out of it shall come snow- 
storms and mighty winds. I can see the sea a-fire and 
the land in flames, and every living thing shall suffer 

death, when the powers shall perish.” 

I^everthcless there is to be a restoration, for the sibyl 
sings that a man and a woman will have survived, feeding 
on the dew of the morning, and becoming the parents of 
a new generation of men ; for after the fire of Swart a 
scene follows which is described thus : ® “I behold Earth 
rise again with its evergreen forests out of the deep; 
the waters fall in rapids; above hovers the eagle, that 
fisher of the falls. The Anses meet on Ida-plain, they 
talk of the mighty Earth-serpent, and remember the 


^ See Vigfusson & Poweirs Corpus^ i. 198 — 200, ij. 626-30. 

* Ib. y. 630. ® Ib. i. 200-1 ; compare also ij. 628-9. 
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great decrees, and the ancient mysteries of Fimbul-ty 
(tie unknown God). There shall be found in the grass 
wonderful golden tables [dice or draughts], their own in 
days of yore. The fields unsown shall yield their increase. 
All sorrows shall be healed. Balder shall come back. 
Balder and Hodr shall dwell in Woden's mansions of bli^s, 

in the holy places of the blessed G ods Th"n shall 

Hceni choose the rods of divination aright, and the sons 
of the Twin-brethren shall inhabit the wide world of the 

winds I see a hall, brighter than the suu, shingled 

with gold, standing on Gem-lea. The righteous shall 
dwell therein, and live in bliss for c^'er.” 

This, you will observe, is poetry of no mean order, 
and it takes the form of a prophecy about a golden age 
to come; in fact, one of the sibyls is made to resume 
silence with an allusion to the advent of the Messiah in 
words to the following effect : ^ 

“ Then there shall come One 3’et mightier, 

Though I dare not name him. 

There he but few who can see further forward 
Than the day when Woden shall meet the Wolf.” 

But, in my opinion, the pagan original which served 
as the basis of the lays of the cliiof sibyl was a nature 
myth descriptive of the confiict of the elements in winter 
and the re-appearance of the summer sun in the person 
of Balder, who is, however, accompanied by Hodr ; for 
where the sun’s light reaches, there darkness follows in 
its turn, bringing with it th(‘ uitoniation of day and 
night. But how, you will ask, came this Norse poetry 
to assume the form of prophecy ? This the Irish story 


* Vigfusson & Powell’s Corpus, ij. 630. 
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helps US to understand, for the great encounter between 
the Tuatha D4 Danann and the Pomori was expected 
beforehand : of the time and place of it they were well 
aware, so that preparations of all kinds were made by 
Lug and the nobles of the Tuatha Dd Danann for a long 
while in advance.^ But this feature of the story is not 
al^ys reproduced by those in whose hands myths are 
wirought into historical narrative, as it might bo found 
hard of explanation. From the mythic point of vi(^v it 
is simple enough ; for once you admit that it refers to a 
struggle between the forces of nature which takes place 
annually, no mystery remains or room for prophecy, 
except in assigning the days of its commencement. In 
the Irish version this is fixed on the last day of October 
or the first day of November, and there is a certain 
amount of fitness in the Irish dates : at midsummer the 
Tuatha Dd Danann have a groat victory over the Fir 
Bolg, but later, at the beginning of winter, they enter 
on a conflict with the Fomori, which lasts an indefinite 
length of time, and which is fatal to many of their (;hicfs, 
until at last Lug rushes into the battle and slays Balor 
of the Evil Eye, which ought to be towards the begin- 
ning of summer. The battle of Fomorian Moytura was 
not exclusively fought, it ought to have been explained, 
with ordinary weapons of war: thus, for example, the 
druid of the Tuatha Dd Danann engaged to bring down 
in the faces of the Fomori three showers of fire, and the 
Dagda undertook to work as many such wonders as all 
his colleagues put together. But to bring into relief the 
similarities between the Celtic and Norse myths, it is 


* See O’Curry, p. 249 ; Joyce, pp. 50, 62, 84, 406. 
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necessary to compare them step by step, somewhat as 
follows : 

1. The Anses resolve to bind the Fenri Wolf, of whom 
terrible things were prognosticated ; they succeed, but at 
the expense of Tyr’s right hand. 

The Tuatha D4 Danann fight with the Fir Bolg and 
conquer them, but at the cost of ^'ne of Nuada’s hands, 
cut off by Sreug the champion of the Fir Bolg. 

2. The sibyl’s account of the array of the evil pov jrs, 
with which the Wolf comes, is to the following cfl’ict: 

“ Swart shall come from the South with a plicnieful stall of lire, 

A brightness of the sun shines from the Demon s sword ; 

Muspell’s sons follow liim .... 

A ship shall sail from the West .... the Heirs brood shall come 
over tho waves, ai.d Loki shall steer her. 

All the monster-brood shall march with the Hcast, 

]Byleisi’ft brother’s daughter [Hell] is with their company. 

Tliey that dwell with Hell sliall lay waste the world whereon men 
dwell. 

Prom the East, Kym shall drive oat of (lianl land, 

The Kime-ogrcs [Titans] follov. him. . . 

The Fomori with their allies, including the scattered 
remnants of the Fir Bolg, as well ns the forces of Loch- 
lann or the World beneath tho W tors, muster against 
the Tuatha Bd Danann, and form altogether an army, as 
the story goes, of the most hideous troops ever seen in 
Erinn, following as their leaders Balor of the Evil Eye, 
and Indech son of the Goddess of the Deep. 

3. The Anses lose several of J eir loading mer, in the 
contest. Woden the Culture Hero is slain by the Wolf, 
while Tjir and the hound Garni fall in mutual slaughter. 

The Tuatha Dd Danann lose most of their chiefs in 
.the battle, including their champion, Ogma the Culture 
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Hero, who falls killing Indech, while Nuada of th© 
Silver Hand is killed by Balor of the Evil Eye. 

4. Thor the Son of Earth slays the Dragon, walks 
nine paces, and dies of the venom of the Serpent. 

Echaid Ollathair, called the Dagda, dies of the venom 
of the wound which he received in fighting with Cethlenn 
the hiig-wife of Balor. ^ 

6# Swart was disposed of we know not how, while 
Balder the Sun -god appears as the great 
inaugurates a golden age. 

Balor of the Evil Eye, which it was death to behold, 
is killed towards the end of the contest by a sling-stone 
cast by Lug into the Evil Eye ; and Lug, after the war is 
over, is elected king by the Tuatha D(5 Danann : he reigns 
prosperously for many a long year. 

This last item of comparison requires a remark or two : 
Swart carries a fiery sword, and he may naturally bo 
supposed to represent the dark thunder-cloud from which 
the bright lightning flashes forth ; and this fits the ease 
of Scandinavia, where the thunderstorms take place mostly 
in winter. It would not be safe to go so far as to say 
that the fiery sword of Swart is not represented in the 
case of Balor ; for the latter’s evil eye may be treated 
as the equivalent. When he wished to make use of the 
evil eye, the eyelid had, as in the case of Yspydaden 
(p. 491), to be lifted by an attendant,® and when that was 
done, it was death to those who saw it. The same feature 
is dimly attested in the’ name of Goronwy Pevr (p. 240), 
in which the epithet seems to refer to a peculiar glare of 
his eyes. Lastly, the silence of the Norse poem as to how 

1 The Four Masters, A.M. 3450, note. 

* The British Museum MS. Earl. 5280, fol. 69 a (58a). 


figure^ and 
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Swart was conquered and how Balder came back, suggests 
the question whether originally Balder was not made to 
finish the confiict by killing Swart. As it is, Balder 
appears on the scene in the most mysterious wa^; but it 
would not be safe to suppose that the Norse myth was 
exactly what the Celtic versions would suggest. In 
any case they come very near, for Lhe latter mentions no 
feat of arms ascribed to Lieu except the crowning one of 
slaying Goronwy by a cast of his spear through the mass 
of rock behind which the latter .sheltered hinisrlf. The 
Norse myth, by having such a passage, tvould both account 
for the disappearance of Swart and load up to the supre- 
macy of Balder, and that without greatly jarring with the 
usual treatment of the latter as one who was cared for 
by others, especially as the Norse myth represents his 
great father at the time dead. Note in passing that we 
appear to have a Greek equivalent in the birth of Apollo, 
his rapid growth, and his immediate despatch of the Pytho 
with the first arrow discharged from his bow. But to 
return to Lieu and Balder : the protection and guardian- 
ship of them by their respective fathers and friends is a 
very remarkable feature of both \crsions, carrying out 
the idea that the Solar Hero was the youthful son of the 
Culture God ; and it is not without its interest to mention 
that, though this is usually much obscured on Irish 
ground, where the two characters are wont to be merged 
into that of the son, one of the most detailed accounts of 
the battle of Moytura gives ciislinct evidence that this 
treatment was the original one in Irish likewise. I allude 
to a British Museum manuscript,^ which, after giving the 

* It is Harl. 5280, repeatedly cited in these lectures; and the story 
in question is the one drawn upon by O’Curry as quoted by me at 
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references to Lug sundry solar touches, including among 
them an epithet meaning ‘half crimson,’ on account, as 
it is there explained, of Lug’s colour being red from sun- 
set till mom,^ and after relating how he had been the 
chief organizer of the battle, states that the Tuatha D(5 
Danann resolved to keep him out of the conflict himself 
account of his comeliness,’^ a motive Avhich vividly 
11s the care taken of Balder by the Anses. The 
former carried their resolution into effect by placing JLiug 
under a guard of nine men. When, however, the war 
had been dragging on for an indefinite length of time, his 
guard had their attention drawn away from Lug, and he 
gave them the slip. lie then rode away in his chariot, 
and appeared at the head of the forces of the Tuatha 
Danann, exhorting them to deeds of valour ; but no feat is 
reported of him till he met Balor of the Evil Eye, when 
a conflict took place which quickly ended with Lug’s slay- 
ing Balor. Lug addressed him as the monster of Lugaid, 
a term which brings into curious rapport with one another 
the victorious antagonist of the Sim-god in the person of 
CUchulainn (p. 471), and the vanquished foe of the same 
divinity in the person of Lug. 


p. 253 above. He says, p. 250, that he had it copied by his son in 
1855 ; but though it is mythologically most curious, it has not yet been 
published, which is much to be regretted. M. d’A. de Jubainville, 
Essai d^un Cat. p. 80, assigns it to the fifteenth century. 

^ rd. 69 (58 b), ahuj letsuanaifjh, which is glossed . /. dat\\ d&ic 
nobid fair ofuine gr^wi eoma^ddn. Here suanaigh should probably be 
sianaigli, from sion, ‘digitalis.’ 

- The MS. reads, 67a (56a), aracoimv, which may be supposed to 
stand for araclwime. Taken, however, as it stands, it would perhaps 
he admissible to render it ‘on account of their fondness (for him);’ 
but coiine usually means loveliness, comeliness, or the aggregate qualities 
which malve one pleasing to others. 
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The results obtained by comparing the Celtt^md 
Teu< onic myths relating to the contests of the g6as with 
the giants and the monsters, encourage one to look for 
comparisons somewhat further afield : so I now turn to 
Oreek mythology, and there wc find Zeus and the other 
dwellers of Olympus engaged in a series of conflicts, first 
with the Titans, then with the Giants, and lastly with the 
monster Typho that was a host in himself. All these 
antagonists of the gods are described as the offspring of 
earth ; but at first it would seem as though the war of the 
giants with the gods should be merely another and need- 
less repetition of that of the Titans with them. That is, 
however, not so, since not only are the two battles of 
Moytura required in Irish mythology, but the "Welsh 
story of Llud and the Norse myth have just three conflicts, 
as in Greek. For besides that between the Anses and the 
Wolf when T^r loses his hand, and the great struggle 
when the Anses are killed, we read of one called the 
first war ever engaged in by them : it was against the 
Wanes, who broke into the burgh of the Anses and 
tramped over the war-wasted field.^ It is curious here to 
notice that the Wanes occupy, as regards the Anses, the 
same sort of position as the Fir l^olg with regard to the 
Tuatha Dd Fanann. The sequence of the conflicts be- 
tween Zeus and the unwieldy children of earth is not 
altogether the same, it must be admitted, as that of the 
Teutonic ones ; but their general nature is the same ; and 
I venture to call attention in pu'-ticular to the struggle 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 196, ij. 624, where a reference also is made 
to Freyja being given ‘ to the kindred of the Giants,’ which would seem 
to challenge comparison with Branwen married to Matholwch, in the 
Mabinogi called after her : compare also i. 81-2. 
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^een Zeus and Typho (p. 121), who is reptesented 
a terrible monster bom in Cilicia, and possessed of a 
nan head, together with a hundred dragon heads and 
ay other formidable features. He looked fire from 
eyes and flames blazed forth from his many mouths ; 
to mention that he was formed on such a scale that 
reached the stars on high. From the first he declared 
: against Zeus and the gods, who, when they saw him 
king for Olympus, fled in various brute forms to 
^pt. Zeus alone kept his ground and hurled hi^* 
nderbolt at Typho, but without much effect ; the 
aster drove him to the other side of Syria, where Zeus 
leked him in close combat with his sickle ; but he was 
en in the coils of his multiform foe, who snatched the 
de out of his hands and with it cut out the muscles 
ihe god’s hands and feet ; then he carried him on his 
ulders tlirough the sea to Cilicia in a helpless state 
L threw him into a cave, at the same time that he hid 
muscles away in a bear’s skin, which he set a dragon- 
id to guard. Hermes, however, with the rural god 
jipan came and stole the tendons, which the former 
ed back in Zeus’s body. The god then recovering his 
mgth and his liberty, careered forth presently from 
rmpus in his chariot drawn by winged chargers, and 
;an anew to ply Typho with his lightning, which had 
ength the effect of reducing the monster to a scorched 
a.^ 

t 

See ApoUodorus’ Bihlioiheca (in Westermann’s Scrijptores Poeticca 
tones Greed), i. 6, s ; but there is another version of the story of 
tendons on record, for which see Nonnus' Dionysiaca, i. 363 — 534, 
be effect that Zeus in his direst need was aided by Cadmus, who, 
uised as a sliepherd, charmed the monster wdth music, and obtained 
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Here Typho is represented fiery like Swart in the Horse 
lay, aiid his eyes glare fire, which reminds one of Balor’s 
evil eye in the Irish tale. Still more remarkable is the 
fact that Hermes, who restores to Zeus the use of his*’ 
hands and feet, has a fairly exact c(ft||iterpart in Dian 
Cecht, the skilled physician of Irish mythology, which 
makes him provide Huada with a silver hand of won- 
derful ingenuity to replace that which he had lost iu the 
first battle of Moytura. Thus Zeus, who is found to bo 
represented iu Irish by Huada, and in Teutonic by Tiu, 
Horse Tyr, is overtaken by much the same sort of misfor- 
tune as Huada and Tyr in carrying on much the same sort 
■of struggle with the same sort of antagonists, and he gets 
over his misfortune with the aid of the same sort of friend 
as Nuada did. The conclusion seems unavoidable that 
the coincidence is not the result of a mere accident ; nor 
would it be to the point'^. the student of Greek literature 
to tell us, that the stois^f Zeus’ confiict with Typho, 
or at any rate the detaiM^fel mentioned, are only to be 
found in the writings of fftc authors, unless he could 
show that those late authors were the inventors of them; 
for even had no scrap of Greek literature been lost to 
this day, which is far from being the case, there is no 
reason to suppose that all the ancient legends and folk- 

from him the tendons of Zeus, on the pretence of his going to use 
them as strings for his lyre, while in reality he carefully preserved 
them for the god’s triumph. It would take too much time here to 
discuss the relation between Cadmus and 1 ' i;rmes, or how the latter is 
sometimes called Cadmus and Cadmilus or Casmilus (Preller, i. 310). 

It is curious that the name of the alphabet hero should appear in this 
context just as that of Ogma, associated with writing by the Irish, 
should be mentioned as that of the champion of the Tuatha D6 Danann 
in the second battle of Moytura where Nuada feU. 
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lore of Hellas were ever committed to writing. Per- 
liaps the wonder in the present case is that two Greek 
authors of any kind should have been found disposed to 
place on record a story which represented the great ruler 
of Olympus in ai^pight than which none could have been 
conceived as more undignified and perilous. 

The Disikess op the Gods and the Sun Hero’s Aid. 

Enough has now perhaps been said to show that tMi 
stories once current among Celts, Teutons and Greeks, 
about contests between the gods and their monster anta- 
gonists under their various names, all represent in their 
way the same primaeval Aryan myth ; and we may say, 
taking the existence of that myth for granted, that none 
of the stories extant among the nations alluded to repro- 
duce it in its entirety : one gives one part, and another 
another, while of some parts th^^ Bre several variants ; not 
to mention that the utmos| fi*^tom of treatment may be 
regarded as the rule througl^pl. How the garbled and 
incomplete versions of one^ranch of the family help, 
however, to explain the equally garbled and incomplete 
versions of another branch, and the comparison enables 
one approximately to restore the original. Let us apply 
this view to the story of the contest between the Olympic 
gods and the giants. According to Apollodorus,^ the 
chief giants were Porphyrio and Alcyoneus, who was 
immortal so long as he fought on the earth that gave him 
birth. He drove away the cattle of the sun from 
Erythria, and it had been foretold the gods that not one of 
the giants could be destroyed by them, and that they could 


i Bibliotheca, i 6, L 
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only quell them if they called in the aid of a mortal. Earth 
was anxious to prevent this, hut Zeus was beforehand with 
her, and the aid of Heracles was secured by Athene. 
Heracles then proceeded to direct his arrows at Alcyoneus, 
and having, at the suggestion of Athene, drawn him from 
where ho was invincible, he slew him. The next to be 
killed by Heracles was Porphyrio, who, offering violence 
to Here, was assailed by her husband with the thunder- 
bolt, while the other giants were attacked by the other 
gods ; but not a single one of them could finisli his- 
antagonist without the aid of Heracles, who despatched 
them with his invincible arrow'^s. 

The question which this inevitably suggests is, why 
the gods should require the aid of a mortal, why they 
should not have succeeded without bis alliance, and why 
there was a prophecy that they could not. Let us now turn 
to Celtic and Norse literature, and what do we there find ? 
This, namely, that according to the interpretation of the- 
myths in point adopted inthese lectures, the sort of poAver 
wanted to give the gods Hetory was that of the sun, and 
more especially of the summer sun. Thus it is the Solar 
Hero Lug who ends the Fomorian battle of Moytura ; and 
when the Anses have been killed by Swart and his allies, 
they only appear again after Balder has returned, and 
all ills are healed at his coming (p. 535). Further, we- 
find that both Celts and Teutons regarded the Solar Hero 
as the son or offspring of the Culture Hero, and that there 
are reasons for regarding the la! .( i, Avdiether we Call him 
Gwydion, Woden or Indra, as a man-god, that is to say 
a god who was by origin a man ; by virtue of his descent, 
from a human father, the offspring, namely the Solar 
Hero, would also reckon as a mortal. This explains the 
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stoiy of Apollodorus, in which Heracles abides most 
strictly within the limits of his solar character, achieving 
his victory by means of his arrows, which may be taken 
to represent the rays of the sun. It follows, moreover, 
that we are confirmed in the opinion that the contests 
between the gods of Olympus and the Titans, between 
them and the giants and Typho, are all to be regarded 
as climatic ones, fought with the evil powers of nature as 
the respective seasons of the year come round. But to 
regard the Solar Hero or Sun-god as the offspring of the < 
Culture Hero belongs to such a primitive way of looking 
at things, that it would seem to have been always liable 
to be effaced. In Irish literature, for instance, the two 
characters are most frequently treated very unequally, 
and with the effect in the person of Diarmait, for example, 
that it is impossible at times to say whether he should be 
regarded as the Solar or as the Culture Hero — he is so 
like both rolled into one. It is found to be much the 
same with Owein ab TJrien in Wcl^.j but Ciichulainn, 
though his jEather is reduced nqafly to a cipher, remains 
decidedly the Solar Hero, as i^ght be said also of Hera- 
cles; and the similarity be|j^een the two does not end 
here, as will be seen presenfUy. The father of Ciichulainn 
is of no importance, and W Culture Hero is placed in 
close relationship to Heracles in Greek, excepting Pro- 
metheus released by him from bonds, and Hermes asso- 
ciated with Heracles as his protector. 

The converse case sfeems possible, where the Solar 
Hero is kept more or less out of sight for the greater 
glorification of the Culture Hero ; but the Welsh instance 
which first suggests itself as in point proves on exami- 
nation to be but doubtfully so : it is that of Pwyit in 
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the Mahinogi slaying Arawn’s enemy for him;*^ for on 
the T* hole Pwytt is scarcely to be regarded a Sun-god in 
the same sense, for example, as Lug. Perhaps one 
might venture to treat him as a Sun-god in the sense in' 
■which the Celtic Zeus has been explained to have been 
solar (p. 575), or else he may be a Culture Hero. I find 
it hard to decide, though I am inclined to the former 
view. In either case it is to bo noticed that Ihv'ytt’s 
action in slaying Arawn’s foe is subjected by Ara\/n lo 
a restriction which seems only capable of be Ing account t'd 
for on the supposition of its having originally applied 
only to the Solar Hero. I allude to Pwylt’s being 
warned by Arawn not to deal the latter’s enemy more 
than one blow, as that single blow would be fatal to 
him, while we are left to infer that a second blow 
would have marred the effect of the first. It looks as 
though the habit of regarding the Sun-god finishing the 
contest by a single effort, as in the case of Lieu and 
Lug, had been generalized into a rule that the Sun-god 
was bound never to repeat the blow, and as though that 
rule had then been somewhat loosely extended to others. 
At any rate, it would be hard to explain how any such 
a limitation applied in the first instance either to the 
Culture Hero or to the Mars-Jupiter of the Celts, On 

1 Perhaps the story of Cadmus helping Zeus might he cited hero, 
and it may be that the case of Cadmus is to be regarded as not so 
unlike those of Gwydioii and Woden as i*- niiglif-. seem at first sights 
for he had a grandson called Pentheus, »vl'o.so name recalls weeping; 
feo it is just possible that in Pentheus we have a dim counterpart of 
Balder, the god bewailed with many hitter tears. Lastly, may it not 
be that the term KaSf/oyevrjs, as applied to Heracles, referred, in spite 
of the usual explanation (Preller's Gr. Myth, ij, 179), to a tradition 
representing Heracles as son or grandson of the Culture Hero Cadmus ? 

2 S 
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the other hand, it readily applies to the case of the Snn- 
hero Cdchulainn, of whom we read that Lahraid of the 
Swift Hand on the Sword had long craved Cdchulainn’s 
aid; hut that when the hero actually came, according 
to an old prophecy, and proceeded to deal slaughter 
among his friend’s foes, Lahraid became very anxious 
that he should not kill too many of them : at all events, 
no reason is suggested for his anxiety. The same 
idea is to he traced also in the story of Peredur, but 
in a somewhat different form : he deals the witch of 
Gloucester just one blow of his sword, and that suffices 
to quell the witch’s courage, as she recognizes in Peredur 
a man of whom it had been prophesied that he should 
come and conquer her and her formidable sisters.^ This 
prophecy is to be compared with the foreknowledge pos- 
sessed by the Tuatha Danann as to the final battle 
of Moytura, and the oracle which had warned the Olympic 
gods that they could only conquer the Giants with the 
aid of a mortal, who proved to be Heracles. 

Thus far we have been looking to what extent Celtic 
and Teutonic forms of the myth elucidate the Greek 
versions ; let us now turn round and see what light the 
latter may throw on the former. We may begin just 
where we left off, that is to say with Heracles, who was 
originally a 0 v»;tos or mortal, but became a god. This 
short and general method of distinguishing between 
heroes and gods, between men and the immortals, must 
have once been availafte in the like manner among both 
Celts and Teutons. For, as regards the latter, suffied 
it to mention the story of Godmundr reigning over the 


^ B. B, Mah. pp. 210, 243 ; Guest, i. 323, 370. 
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Land of Immortality, in the far north (p.‘457); while the 
former’s idea of the immortality of the gods is indirectly 
■exemplified by the length of life incidentally assigned, 
for instance, to the Welsh Mahon (p. 29) and to the Irish 
Mider (p. 146), in whose lifetime certain events occur 
severed by a millennium and more.^ A very compre- 
hensive proof offers itself in the fact that the ordinary 
•Celtic word for a human being means, ac already ex- 
plained (p. 92), a mortal. But it happens that a re- 
markable expedient for giving exprcssiou to the preg- 
nant distinction between mortals and the immortals 
is adopted in one Irish instance, and it has mainly 
to do with the Irish counterpart of Heracles, namely 
Cfichulainn. The latter, together with his father, belong 
to the court of the king of Ulster, but they differ 
from the king and his courtiers, and the difference is 
brought into relief in the following manner. The strange 
custom of the couvadcy found to have existed here and 
there all over the world, was known in Ireland, at least 
in Ulster, and when the great invasion of that province 
took place under the leadership of A ilill and Modb, with 
their Fir Bolg and other forces, they found, as indeed 
they had intended to find, that all tJie adult males of the 
kingdom of Conchobar mac Nessa were laid up, so that 
none of them could stir hand or foot to defend his 
country against invasion, excepting Ciiehulainn and his 
father alone. These two were, for reasons unknown to 
Irish, literature — unless we supi>o. tlio foreign extraction 
of CucLulainn, originally implied perhaps in calling him 
Setanta (p. 455), to- be one cf those reasons — free from 


^ Windisch’s Ir, TextCy p. 131. 
2s2 
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the weakness \thich periodically afflicted the rest of the 
Ultonian warriors, the king included ; and by dint of the 
most marvellous feats of valour, Cdchulainn kept the 
whole force of the enemy at bay for some time. 

You will perhaps think it a strangely Irish treatment 
to make the gods langui h en couvadc while mortals 
went free ; but it must be remembered that all Irish 
mythology, and Welsh also, reaches us through Christian 
channels, which usually make the gods into men liable 
to die like other men. Within the pagan period there 
was probably no lack of distinctions believed to exist 
between gods and men, and the idea of the former’s 
deathlessness, or at any rate the millennial duration of 
their lives, must have been one of them. But it is 
remarkable that what in Irish is represented as merely 
an indisposition and inactivity on their part, amounts in 
the Norse Edda to nothing less than the actual death of 
the Anses at the hands of the powers of evil, followed 
though it be by their unexplained return to life when 
all ills are healed at the coming of Balder. Whether we 
call their inactivity death or mere indisposition, there was 
a mythological reason for it, as we shall presently see ; 
but that reason may be regarded as having eeased to be 
intelligible at an early date, long probably before any 
Aryan wanderer had landed in these islands. So the 
persistence of the myth of which the IJltonian inactivity 
formed an integral part, would naturally come to be 
interpreted sooner or later in the light of the only custom 
that seemed to make it intelligible, namely, that of the 
couvade. The explanation was, it is needless to say, 
a mere expedient, but rather an ingenious one, though 
it proves, when you come to examine it a little more 
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olosely, to have been far from large enough. For instance, 
the Irish couvade (p. 363) shotild last only four days 
and five nights, a space of time out of all proportion to 
the interval during which the heroes oi Ulster lay hors 
4e conAat^ leaving Cdchulainn alone to face the enemy ; 
besides, who ever heard of a couvade that included all 
the adult males of a whole province at one and the same 
time? It did well enough, however, to indicate the 
radical difference of nature that -was supposed to exist 
between Cuehulainn’s and that of the ncblcs of Ulster. 
Ciichulainn hud inherited it from his father, who similarly 
differed from them before him ; and this chimes in exactly 
with the conclusion drawn in these lectures as to Gwydion, 
Woden and Indra, that they were in point of origin 
human, and not divine. It is true that Ciichulainn’s 
father’s importance is reduced to a minimum ; but so far 
as any distinctive character is left him, it coincides well 
•enough with that of Gwydion and Woden : he devotes his 
attention to his son, who is however too strong-willed to 
be ruled by him, so that in the long run the father 
becomes the son’s attendant and messenger. 

The result, as regards the Solar Hero, is to prove 
the identity, so far as identity can be approached in 
such matters, of Ciichulainn with Heracles. It would 
take too much time to pursue this idea into the general 
similarity between certain of the labours of Heracles and 
those of Cuchulainn, and I will only call attention to 
one or two other points of res- rublance. Thus 1 may 
observe that as Heracles was persecuted by Here the 
stem consort of Zeus, so the Mdrrigu, or Great Queen 
of the Goidelic war -god, is described offended 'with 
Ciichulaiur* and taking an active part against him at a 
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moment when he was already formidably matched ; but 
she, like Here, fails, and appears afterwards reconciled and 
friendly to him (p. 471). On the other hand, you will 
remember that the great friend and helper of Heracles 
was the grey-eyed goddess Athene, daughter of Zeus: she 
not only aided him when he was in dire distress, but pro- 
vided for his ease and comfort when he felt tired and 
wearied after his great efforts: for example, she wove 
him a splendid peplos in which to lounge when he laid 
aside his armour, and she would on occasion make warm 
springs gush forth from the ground to provide her 
favoiuite hero with a refreshing bath.^ How the com- 
plement of the reasoning which would identify Ciichu- 
lainn with Heracles, would make the TJltonian court a 
counterpart in Irish of Olympus in Greek mythology, as 
I have already tried to explain (pp. 13G — 144); so the 
Irish counterpart of Athene should be a daughter of the 
king rendering kindly service to Ciichulainn. As a 
matter of fact, it happens that this part of the myth has- 
not been wholly blotted out by the blanching touch of 
time : at any rate, it is just possible to read it in the 
light of the Greek idyll. Conchobar had a passing fair 
daughter called Fedelm of the Nine Forms (p. 378), for 
she had so many fair aspects, each of which was more 
beautiful, as we are told, than the others ; and when 
Cdchulainn had, at the news of the approach of the 
enemy from the west, advanced with his father to the 

f 

frontier of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
evening to a place of secret meeting, where he knew 

^ See Preller’s Gr, Myth, ij. 161, 189 ; also his note (on the former 
page) on the vase inscription, ‘HpaKAeovs Kopr^, ‘d .i. Geliebte des^ 
Heracles.’ 
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Fedelm to have a bath got ready for him in order to 
prepare him for the morrow and his iBrst encounter with 
the mvading army. Fedelm, according to some accounts,^ 
was the mother of Ere and Acall (p. 483); nor is she 
usually associated with Ciichulainn; and she is so abruptly 
introduced into the epic tale that the passage was a puzzle, 
some eight hundred years ago, to the writer of the oldest 
text now known of it. But, treated comparatively, it 
becomes intelligible, and carries us back a distance of 
time which might almost be characterizetl as geological. 

All that we have thus far found with regard tc the 
contests of the gods and their allies against the powers 
of evil and theirs, would seem to indicate that they were 
originally regarded as yearly struggles. This appears 
to be the meaning of the foreknowledge as to the final 
battle of Moytura, and as to the exact date of the engage- 
ment on the Plain of Fidga in which Ciichulainn assists 
Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sword, a kind of 
Celtic Zeus or Mars- J upiter as the ruler of an Elysium 
in the other world (p. 342). It was for a similar i-eason 
that the northern sibyl could predict that, after the 
Anses had been slain by Swart aided by the evil brood. 
Balder would eome to reign, when ali would be healed, 
and the Anses would meet again in the Field of Ith. 
Nor can the case have been materially different with the 
Greek gods, as proved by the allusion to the prophecy 
about the issue of the war with the giants. And this Avas 
not all; for we are told that fi.3 Cretans represented 
Zeus as bom and bred and also buried in their island, 
a view sometimes formerly regarded as confirming the 


» O’Curry, p. 614. 
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character ascribed to them for lying ; but that deserves 
no serious consideration, and the Cretans in their mys- 
teries are supposed to have represented the god going 
through the stages of his history every year.^ A little 
beyond the limits of the Greek world a similar idea 
assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, among 
the Phrygians, who are said by Plutarch to have believed 
their god to sleep during the winter and resume his 
activity during the summer. The same author also 
states that the Paphlagonians were of opinion that the 
gods were shut up in a prison during winter and let loose 
in summer.^ Of these peoples, the Phrygians at least 
appear to have been Aryan, and related by no means 
distantly to the Greeks ; but nothing could resemble the 
Irish eouvade of the Ultonian heroes more closely than 
the notion of the Phrygian god hibernating. This in its 
turn is not to be severed from the drastic account of the 
Zeus of the Greek Olympus reduced by Typho to a sinew- 
less mass and thrown for a time into a cave in a state of 
utter helplessness. Thus we seem to be directed to the 
north as the original home of the Aryan nations ; and 
there are other indications to the same effect, such as 
Woden’s gold ring Draupnir, which I have taken (p. 366) 
to be symbolic of the ancient eight-day week : he places 
it on Balder’s pile, and with him it disappears for a while 
into the nether world, which woTild seem to mean the 
cessation for a time of the vicissitude of day and night, 
as happens in midwinter within the Arctic circle. This 
might be claimed as exclusively Icelandic, but not if one 


* Pauly’s Real-Eneyel. (s. v. Jupiter), v. 697. 

* De hide et Osiride (the Didot ed,), 69. 
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can show traces, as I have attempted (pp/ 366-Y6), of 
the ime myth in Ireland. Further, a sort of comple- 
ment to it is supplied by the fact that' Ciichulainn the 
Sun Hero is made to fight several days and nights with- 
out having any sleep, which, though fixed at the wrong 
season of the year in the epic talc in its present form, 
may probably be regarded as originally referring +o the 
sun remaining above the horizon continuously for several 
days in summer. Traces of the same idea betray them- 
selves in Balder’-s son Forseti or the Judge , who, accord- 
ing to a passage in old Norse literature, sits long hours 
at his court settling all causes in his piuace of Glitnir in 
the skies. These points are mentioned as part of a 
hy'pothesis I have been forced to form for the interpre- 
tation of certain features of Aryan mythology ; and that 
hypothesis, to say the least of it, will not now Be con- 
sidered so wild as it would have been a few years ago ; 
for the recent researches of the students of language and 
ethnology have profoundly modified their views, and a 
few words must at this point be devoted to the change 
that has come over the scene. 

Among the great discoveries of modern times must 
undoubtedly be ranked that of the fact, that Sanskrit 
and the more important languages of Europe are closely 
akin; but this discovery was accompanied by several 
erroneous assumptions of far-reaching influence. One 
was that Sanskrit, if not the mother of the other Aryan 
languages, was at any rate their’^ idest sister ; and alto- 
gether the importance of Sanskrit used to be greatly 
exaggerated. Another of these assumptions was that all 


* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 71 ; Simrook, p. 296. 
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the nations speating Aryan languages were of the same 
race. Then we have to add to these and the like assump- 
tions the long-standing habit of regarding all the nations 
of the west as of eastern origin. But within recent 
years the ruthless hand of critical inquiry has begun to 
sweep away these cobwebs, and Sanskrit, Avhich will 
doubtless enjoy the reputation of always being a highly 
important and instructive language, has so far lost its 
exaggerated weight that Professor Sayce begins his Pre- 
face (dating in November, 1884) to the third edition 
of his ‘Principles of Comparative Philology’ with the 
following remarkable words : ‘ Since the publication of 
the second edition of my work in 1875, a revolution 
has taken place in the Comparative Philology of the 
Indo-European languages. Sanskrit has been dethroned 
from the high place it once occupied as the special 
representative of the Aryan Parent-Speech, and it has 
been recognized that primitive sounds and forms have, 
on the whole, been more faithfully preserved in the 
languages of Europe than in those of India.’ The ethno- 
logist, waking up likewise from the delusion which he 
had allowed his too impetuous brother, the student of 
language, to infect him with, finds that it is out of the 
question to suppose the various peoples speaking Aryan 
languages to be of the same race. It then remains that 
we should regard the original Aryans as having spread 
their language and institutions among other races by 
conquest, and that the* various nations of the world 
q>eaking Aryan languages are not all equally Aryan in 
point of blood : so the question arises, what Aryan nation 
or nations most closely resemble the original stock of 
that name ? It is argued with great probability, that it 
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is the tall, Hue-eyed, fair-skiimed and light-haired inha- 
bitants of Scandinavia and parts of North Germany. It 
is urged that this type was dominant also among the 
ancient Geuls, and that it is still so in a somewhat modi- 
fied form in Slavonic lands ; while it can bo shown to have 
•likewise enjoyed great prestige in ancient Italy and Greece, 
most of the great heroes and heroines of tho latter land 
being described in tho classics as or golden as to 

the colour of their hair. According to this view, ihe 
least Aryan in race would be the Hindus; and. the 
Sanskrit-speaking conquerors of the Laud of the Five 
Eivers must bi. regarded as the Eurasians of their time ; 
accordingly it is found that the least swarthy of their 
descendants in our time belong to the highest caste. Thus 
to regard Sanskrit as the typical Aryan speech, and the 
Hindu as Aryan j?ar excellence^ is to begin at the wrong 
end, much as if you treated a Bombay Eurasian as a typical 
representative of the English people at home. The his- 
torian also calls attention to the direction of tho Asiatic 
conquests of Macedon and Home, of England and Russia, 
to the eastward migi-ations of Scythians and Thracians, also 
of the Gauls who left their name to Galatia, and to the 
spread southwards of Slaves and especially of Teutons. 
In fact, he would substitute for the irrepressible and 
inexplicable tendency supposed to have been innate in 
the ancient Aryan, and to have left him no peace of 
mind till he wandered to the west, reasons of no mys- 
terious a nature. According to tiim, dire necer-sity and 
the prospect of material advantages were the motives that 
impelled the Aryan to conquer fresh territory towards, 
the south and the east. Lastly, Dr. Latham’s argument,, 
forgotten T'or a time hut never refuted, is again invoked^ 
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to the effect, that ‘to deduce the Indo-Europeaus of 
Europe from the Indo-Europeans of Asia, in ethnology, 
is like deriving the reptiles of Great Britain from those of 
Ireland in erpctology.’^ 

Thus the voice of recent research ^ is raised very 
■decidedly in favour of Europe, though there is no com- 
plete unanimity as to the exact portion of Europe to 
regard as the early home of the Aryans ; but the com- 
petition tends to lie between North Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, especially the south of Sweden. This last would 
probably do well enough as the country in which the 
Aryans may have consolidated and organized themselves 
before beginning to send forth their excess of population to 
conquer the other lands now possessed by nations speaking 
Aryan languages. Nor can one forget that all the great 
states of modern Europe, except that of the Sick Man, 
trace their history back to the conquests of the Norsemen 
who set out from the Scandinavian land which Jordanis® 
proudly calls officina gentium and vagina nationum. But 
I doubt whether the teachings of evolution may not force 
us to trace them still further towards the north : in any 
case, the mythological indications to which your attention 
has been called, point, if I am not mistaken, to some spot 
within the Arctic Circle, such, for example, as the region 
where Norse legend placed the Land of Immortality, some- 
where in the north of Finland and the neighbourhood of 


^ Latham’s Germania of Tacitus, Epilegomena, p. cxlij. 

® See more especially Ponka’s Origince Ariacoe, Vienna, 1883; 
Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und Urgesehichte, Jena, 1885 ; Wilser’s 
Herkunft der Deutsclien, Carlsruhe, 1886 ; and Penka’s Herkunft der 
After, Vienna, 1886. 

* De Origine Actihmqve Getarum, ed. Holder, cap. 4 (p. 6). 
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the White Sea. There'would, perhaps, bo no difficulty 
in tiie way of supposing them to have thence in due time 
descended into Scandinavia, settling, among other places, 
at Upsala, which has all the appearance of being a most 
ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dotted with innu- . 
merable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. This, you 
will bear in mind, has to do only with the origin of the 
early Ayrans, and not with that of the human race gene-- 
rally; but it would be no fatal objection to the view here 
suggested, if it should be urged that th ) mythology of 
nations beside the Aryans, such as that of the Paphla- 
gonians, in case of their not being Aryan, point iikew’se 
to the north; for it is not contended that the Aryans 
may be the only people of northern origin. Indeed, I 
may add that a theory was not long ago propounded by a 
distinguished French savant, to the effect that the entire 
human race originated on the shores of the Polar Sea at 
a time when the rest of the northern hemisphere was too 
hot to be inhabited by man. M. do Saporta,^ for that 
is the learned writer’s name, explains himself in clear 
and forcible terms; but how far his hypothesis may 
satisfy the other students of this fascinating subject I 
cannot say. It may, however, b'' observed in passing, 
that it need not disconcert even the most orthodox of 
men, for it supposes all races of mankind traceable to 
a single non-simian origin, and the Bible leaves it an 
open question where exactly and when the Garden of 
Eden flourished. 

^ Revue des Deux Mondes, Yo\. Ivij. (1883), where pp. 81 — 119 are 
devoted to an article entitled, ‘ Un £ssai de Synthoso paliioethnique 
see also Warren’s Raradm Found, published at Boston in the United 
States in K b5. 
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The gods’ winter indisposition, inactivity or death, 
which led me to make this digression, must not he con- 
founded with their voluntary visits to the nether world. 
Of these we have an instance in the TJltonian cycle of 
Irish stories, where Conchobar, who here stands in the 
position of a Celtic Zeus, goes with his men, including 
youPg Ciichulainn the Sun-god, to the house of Culann 
the smith to be entertained for the night (p. 446). 
Culann is to be regarded as one of the forms of the dark 
divinity or Dis of the Celts, and in Greek mythology he 
has his counterpart in Hephaestus, excepting that, owing 
to the departmental narrowing of the latter’s character- 
istics, Culann was somewhat wider ; for he was not only 
smith, but diviner and prophet, the owner of herds and 
flocks, and of a Cerberus that guarded his house and 
chattels until it was killed by Cuchulainn, That Culann 
is a form of the dark divinity is favoured by the fact 
that his name has sometimes become synonymous with 
that of the devil. He is sometimes associated with the 
Isle of Man, where he manufactured a sword, a spear and 
a shield, of such transcendent excellence for Conchobar, 
that he was invited by him to dwell in his realm : Culann, 
accepting the offer, settled on the Plain of Murthemne,^ 
where the story of the Tdin represents him living. But 
that Plain was fabled to have been formerly situated 
beneath the sea, which reminds one of the Homeric 
story about Hephaestus working for nine years beneath 
the sea imknown to gods and men, excepting Eurynome 

^ Trans, of the Kilkenny Arch, Soc, for 1852-3, ij. 32-3; also the 
Mam Society^ VoL xv. 129. 

^ BJe, of the Duny 605, 61a; E. Irish Acad. (Stowe MS.) D. iv. 2, 
fol 81c; British Museum MS. {Harl, 5280), foL 206. " 
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and Thetis, who gave him shelter.^ He had been thrown 
into the sea by his mother Here, who was ashamed of 
his ugliness: compare the drowning of Lug’s brothers 
(p. 316), the taking of Core into a small island outside 
Erinn (p. 309), and the haste with wliich Dylan made for 
the water-world (p. 307). The dark nature of Hephaestus 
may also be inferred from his union with such goddesses 
as Charis, Aglma and Aphrodite, also Athene^ the quasi- 
motlicr of Hophmstus’ monster son Erichthonius. The 
same remark applies to his struggle ‘with Ze’is, who 
hurled him fj-om Olympus, a nature myth otherwise 
expressed by ihe story of his accident with the fiery 
steeds of Phoebus; and we have the other side of the 

1 

pie.turo in the rertuni of Hephaestus to Olympus with 
Dionysus, at the head of a following cf silens and nymphs, 
that challenged comic treatment at the hands of poets 
and artists. The masterpieces of his art were, as in the 
•case of the mob of lessor spirits associated with working' 
in mclals, not unfrcquently wrought in malice and fraught 
with misfortune for those who accepted them. It was to 
the hall of Culaim, then, a dark divinity corresponding to 
Hephaestus, that Conchobar and his court, that is to say 
the gods of the Ultonian cycle, resorted for a night’s 
entertainment, which originally appears to have meant 
their sinking into the sea. In hTorso mythology this 
has its counterpart in the Anses and Ansesses banqueting 
in the hall of the brewer of the gods. He was not one 
of them, but a sort of giant curled yEgii-.^ The Greek 


^ Iliad, xviij. 394 — 409. 

* Jacob Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie, suggested an etymolo- 
gical connewuon beiween JEgir and the Anglo-Saxon Edgar, ‘ sea/ and 
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version of the myth in question is to be seen in the. 
flitting of the dwellers of Olympus in order to go and 
enjoy their hecatombs from time to time at the ever-laden 
table of the dark Ethiopians. According to the opening 
portion of the Odyssey^ these mythic people, with their 
faces tanned by the scorching rays of the sun, inhabited 
the two regions of the world which wore the most distant 
from one another : that where the sun rose in the morn- 
ing and that where he descended in the evening : 

AWioTtas, Toi SeSaCaTat, «tr;(aTot dvSpiov, 

01 fjLfv Svcrojjxvov 'YjrE/jtovos, oi S’ ai'ioi'Tos. 

Such a myth requires no explanation; and possibly a 
veiled reference to the Table of the Ethiopians is to be 
detected, with an unexplained change of scene, in the 
story of Hephaestus limping about as cup-bearer to the 
gods on Olympus ; but it is perhaps preferable to regard 
this as a mere piece of later humour, or else to compare 
it with the case of the Dagda acting as chef of the kitchen 
of Conaire the Great, or Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr discharg- 
ing the duties of chief porter at Arthur’s court on great 
occasions.^ 

It is not evident whether the myth of the imprison- 
ment of the Celtic Zeus, as in the person of Merlin, 
should be reckoned with that of the inactivity or death 
of the gods, or else ranked with the flitting of the 
Olympians to feast at the Table of the Ethiopians ; for 
in some versions of the myth the idea of imprisonment 
is not expressed, though it admits perhaps of being 

English Eager as the name of the Bore in the Trent and other Anglian 
rivers ; but modern phonolc gists find a difficulty in the vowels. 

^ EIc. of the Dun, 94 ; R £, Mab, p. 103 ; Guest, ij. 254 : see also 
p. 372 above. 
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dimly inferred. Take, for instance, the story of Labraid 
(p. S42), who from his island home ruled over a sort of 
martial Elysium, in which he required the aid of the Sun- 
god Cdchulainn against a people called the Men of Eidga. 
These were fabled to derive their origin from Britain,^ 
which in this context means Hades (p. 90). In the 
next place, Labraid’s wife and queen was Liban, in •"^hom 
one recognizes the Lake Lady of the Merlin s+ory (p. 156). 
Lastly, Labraid is not mentioned as quitting his realm 
to visit this world, but his wife goes and comes c.t will. 
Now the path to the region inhabited both by Labraid 
and the Men of Fidga led past two double-headed ser ■ 
pents; and when Liban fetched to her court a person 
destined to come back alive, she had, at the dangerous spot 
alluded to, specially to protect him by taking him by 
the shoulders.2 This is probably the key to the story 
of the strange punishment selected for Pwytl’s queen 
Ehiannon, when she was condfmned to carry all visitors 
to the court on her shoulders from the horse-block into 
the hall (p. 498).^ For the role of Pwytt Head of Hades 
is perhaps best interpreted as that of a (leltic Zeus in that 
world, while llhiannon is to be regarded as a goddess 
with free access to both worlds. 

Celtic Accounts of the Aryan Deluge. 

The mythic struggles Avhich led us away into the digres- 
sion concerning origins, enable one to see to some extent 

1 See the Bk, of Lelnstey*, 15 a, where thoy .uc al^o called Taaili Fidga 
or Fidha, and said to have used poisoned v ea[>on 3 . 

2 Windisch, Irlsche Texte, pp. 2 1C, 219 (§ 14, & § 34, lines 21-3); 
Bev, Celt v. 231. 

^ R. B. M \ pp. 20, 23, and Guest, iij. 63, 67-8. 
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.how to classify the parties opposed in them : among othor 
things, -we are taught that it will not always do to tak^ 
them according to their descent, since Prometheus, toil 
example, though the son of a Titan, fights on the side pi 
the gods ; and we are further helped to distinguish the 
Olympic party into two groups, consisting respectively 
of the gods with Zeus at their head, and of the heroes 
who began their existence as mortals. Without attempt- 
ing to pursue this question of classification further, I 
now wish to make some additional comparisons showing 
how some of the principal figures in the mythology of 
the Greeks and other Aryans had their counterparts in 
the theology of the ancient Celts. Treating Zeus as the 
central figure in the Ilcllenic pantheon, and assuming 
his identity with the Tyr of the ISBrsemcn and the 
Nuada of the Irish, let us turn our attention to Cronus, 
whom Zeus is represented as having superseded and 
expelled. Now Earth wishing to be rid of her husband 
Uranus or Sky, incited her sons the Titans to mutilate 
him, but they all hesitated except the youngest, who 
is characterized as ayKvXo/irjTijs, or Cronus of crooked 
counsel. He accordingly accepted a sharp sickle from 
his mother and perpetrated the deed. His father Sky 
then cursed Cronus to suffer in his turn at the hands of 
his own offspring, wherefore Cronus took the strange 
precaution of devouring them as fast as they were born ; 
but his wife Ehea succeeded in concealing one of them 
from his voracity. This was Zeus, and as soon as ho 
grew to maturity he declared war on the Titans ; proving 
victorious, he thrust Cronus and the other Titans into 
Tartarus, according to one account. Another, however, 
makes the dispossessed Cronus go to the» Isles of the 
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Blessed to reign over the happy dead. He is found also 
assouated with harvest- time and abundance, the. harvest 
month being called in parts of Greece Kpovidv after Cronus, 
and there was a harvest feast called Kp6via which was* 
celebrated with practices recalling a fabled ago of golden 
prosperity, labourleas plenty and social equality. On 
the other hand, his name was usually identified, espe- 
cially by comic authors, with all that was antiquated 
and out of date.^ The poets sometimes call him rro/iax 

and 7rpea-j3vT7]v &€6 vj also irarepa n-pccr/SiTJjv Kpov not tO lliCn- 
tion that Greek philosoph(!rb and theologians at length 
made of him a god of time, and that his name Kjooi<o«, 
which is of uncertain meaning, came eventually to bo 
explained as time. 

On the one hand, Cronus is a crafty and cruel Titan of 
marvellous voracity ; and on the other, he is an ancient 
father, king of the happy departed, and a god of abun- 
' dance and mature plenty. The same peculiar combination 
is to be traced to some extent on Celtic ground; for 
Llud of the Silver Hand, the Welsh equivalent of tho 
Irish Nuada, is represented as the youngest son of Bcli 
the Great. The latter may, therefore, be taken to be in 
a sense one of our equivalents to Cronus. The name Eoli 
appears to mean death, and to refer to tho sinister aspect 
of his character; in Irish it is represented by that of 
Bile king of Spain, that is to say of Hades, and ancestor, 
through Mile, of the Milesian Goidels (pp. 90-1), while 
a related form Balor was resC-nted to what ii,;iy br* 

regarded perhaps as the same divinity with all his good 

, . 

* Piellei's Gr. Mpth. i. 43—47. 

* Luc T5 Tot nyjos Kpovov, 5 ; /TSscliylus, Eumonidcs. 641» 
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attributes remoyed. Be that as it may, Beli and Bile 
were doubtless forms of the Dis of the ancient Celts ; but 
when, for instance, the time of Beli is referred to in 
Welsh literature as the golden age of Brythonic inde- 
pendence, one is induced to think that very possibly a 
Celtic counterpart of Cronus or Saturn has been con- 
founded and identified with Beli ; the analogy of the 
cognate myths would lead us to expect to find them 
closely associated but scarcely amalgamated. A more com- 
plete representative, however, of Cronus on Celtic ground 
is to be detected in the Irish Dagda, whose name seems 
to mean the ‘ good god’ (p. 154). He is an Ollatliair or 
Oreat Father, like Cronus, and, like him, his character 
readily lent itself to comic treatment, as, for instance, 
in a description of his making a heavy meal of porridge, 
of which he was over-fond ; like Cronus also, he was 
deprived of his house and home by his Mao Oc or Young 
Son, for that, and not Nuada, is the name in this con- 
nection of the counterpart of young Zeus; but the 
triumph of his son is made the result of a trick (p, 147), 
and not of a battle as in the case of Cronus. In the next 
place, he, duly conciliated, is said both himself to abstain, 
and to cause the other gods to abstain, from blighting 
the crops and spoiling the milk of the Milesian Irish. So 
here again he may be compared to Cronus, and regarded 
as the god to be propitiated by the farmer and the 
shepherd. This would naturally imply that he had power 
to a certain extent over the atmosphere near the earth, 
which is borne out by his promising that at the final 
battle of Moytura he would himself work aa many atmo- 
spheric wonders as all the druids of the Tuatha Dd Danann 
put together. Thus it would seem that he was one of 
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the Celtic gods who had the thimderholt, which Greek 
mythulog)^ tends to place at. the exclusive disposal of 
Zeus ; e\ eu Cronus’ influence over the harvest and the 
ripening crons would seem to postulate the assigning of 
a certain amount of atmospheric power to him also. It 
is, however, not to be doubted that Cronus is left with 
comparatively little influence as compared with this Celtic 
counterpart of his, for there were, as we shall see, several 
others belonging to other cycles of sagas, Irish and Welsh. ' 

Before leaving this mention of the Dagda, it is woith 
while pointing out his Norse equivalent, whom we seem 
to have in Thor. This will appear from the following 
summary of Thor’s attributes by Vigfusson and Powell, 
in their Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ij. 403 : “ Wide is the 
contrast between Woden and Thunder in the lays of the 
earlier poets. Thor is a less complex divinity, with a 
well-marked and individual character ; the friend of man, 
the husbandman’s god, whose wrath and anger are ever 
directed against the evil powers that injure mortals and 
their possessions, whose bolt destroys the foul thick 
blights that betray the presence of the wicked ones, and 
smites through the huge cloud-masses that seem to be 
crushing the earth. Thus we see irm ever associated 
with Earth, who bore him to Heaven . . . . ; her proudest 
titles are the Mother of the Giant-killer, the Mother of 
the lU-dam’s foe. So also he is ‘husband of Sif,’ the 

golden-haired goddess [the Corn-field, Ceres] The 

homely features of Thor’s charact r mark him oi’t for 
humorous treatment, and the anonymous Aristophanes of 
the West, arn^l Snorri himself, deal so with him. Alone 
of all the gods we find his image carved on stocks and 
stones, a tong-bearded face with the hammer hung 
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beneath ; and the hammer itself, a primitive stone-headed 
short-hafted instrument, is found separately as a charm. 
The ‘ Anse,’ or ‘the God of the country,’ or ‘the Mighty 
God’ in the old carmina of oaths and vows, always refers 
to Thor. It is curious to notice how ill the sturdy 
farmer’s friend suits the new Walhall. The poets get 
out of the difficulty by making him stay away fight- 
ing giants ; his uncouth might is scarcely needed when 
Woden has a host of chosen warriors ever ready to defend 
himself and his friends.” I will only add that the word 
dss or anse, as applied to Thor, has its etymological equi- 
valent, as observed in a previous lecture (p. 61), in the 
name Esus of the Gaulish god, usually equipped with a 
long-hafted hammer and an axe or bill, with which he 
is sometimes represented lopping the branches of a tree. 
The identit^f is, roughly speaking, fairly certain. 

Another parallel in Celtic to Cronus must now be men- 
tioned, namely, Fergus mac Edig, whose story belongs 
to the XJltonian cycle, in which the place occupied in 
Greek theology by Zeus is held by Conchobar mac Ncssa, 
king of Ulster. The latter’s predecessor in power was 
Fergus, and it was briefly told in another lecture (p. 137), 
how Fergus was done out of his kingdom by the boy 
Conchobar aided by his mother Nessa, how he was beaten 
in the war that ensued, and how he went as an exile to 
the court of Mcdb in Connaught. There he became the 
father of several of Medb’s numerous offspring, and he 
acted as one of the chief leaders of AiliU and Medb’s 
expedition into Ulster. When they reached Ulster, the 
Ultonian braves were in their couvade, and the frontier 
was left in the charge of Cuchulainn and his father. 
But when at last the Ultonians career forth in their 
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war-chariots and pursue the western foe in his retreat, 
Conuhobar and Fergus meet face to face in battle, and 
the former reminds the latter of his having driven him 
forth from his lands and inheritance to the haunts of the 
deer, the hare and the fox : we seem to be going to have 
a wordy description of a mighty combat ; but the epic 
author hesitates, and the combatants are separated.^ 
So he leaves unmodified the salient fact of the defeat 
and banishment of Fergus by Couohobar, w'^ho got pos- 
session of his kingdom by the craft of his mother. The 

f 

comparison with the Mac Go’s treatment of th'' Dagda 
and Zeus’s dealings with regard to (bonus is obvious, 
though the story of Fergus went further, in that it gave 
him a second lease of power in Ulster ^ and a second 
exile in the west, which discloses the secret of the myth 
as one originally referring to the alternation of day and 
night. One of the gessa or prohibitions which Fergus 
durst not violate was to refuse a feast otFered him, which 
may perhaps be set over against Thor’s eating three whole 
oxen at supper,® if not against the appetite of Cronus. 

In a previous lecture it was suggested that Fergus was 
the same mythic person originally as Fergus Fairge or the 
Sea Fergus, and the connection with tlie sea, to which I 
wish now to call your attention, is by no means confined to 
this instance in the case of the counterparts of Cronus. 

1 Bk. of Leinder, 102 ft; O’Curry, ij. 321. 

* According to the Bk. of the Dun, 22«, he regains only a part of 
his kingdom, the Plain of Murthemne. .\rhich was in Cii'^liclainn’s 
charge ; but two other versions published by Stokes and Windisch in 
their Irische Texts, ij. 212, restore to Fergus the kingship of Ulster 
without any qualification, and that L clearly the older story. 

® Ca>’j>us Poet. Bor. i. 222 ; but as to the gess of Fergus, see Stokes 
& Windisch. ij« 125, 129, 156, 169. 
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The association of Cronus with the sea is not much empha- 
sized : one version of his story makes him sail aw'ay to the 
Isles of tho Blessed, but another represents him wandering 
for a long time on sea, and at last arriving on the west 
coast of Italy, whence he sailed up the Tiber as far as the 
Janiculum, where he is said to have been kindly received 
•■“Tiy 'Janus who lived there.^ For the Eomans identifie d 
Cronus, and doubtless on the whole correctly, with their 
own Saturn. He was then believed to have taught Janus 
and his subjects various useful arts, such as that of ship- 
building and coining money, whence the Eonian pieces 
with the head of Janus on one side and the ship of 
Saturn on the other ; to which may be added the fact that 
the cellar beneath the latter’s temple came to be the 
treasury of the city. Above all, Saturn was associated 
in many ways with agriculture : thus his name in its 
oldest form of Saeturnus appears to have referred to 
sowing; and the practice of manuring the ground was 
traced to him, whence he derived such epithets as Ster- 
culus, Stercutus and the like. Moreover, the Saturnalia 
recalled his name, and the Saturnia Eegna or the golden 
age of peace and plenty, when he was supposed to have 
reigned.^ It is not easy to determine exactly the extent 
of the influence of Greek mythology on the Saturn legend 
and cult, but I see no reason to suppose that the habit 
of associating him either with farming or shipping was 
an imported one. 

My object in dwelling so long on this is not to draw 
another parallel between Cronus or Saturn and Fergus 


^ YergiPs JSneid, viij. 319-58; Ovids Fasti^ i. 233-43, v. 625-8* 
^ Preller^s Rom. Myili. pp. 163, 409 — 415. • 
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in ids connection with the sea, as that would be impos- 
sible from the lack of data relative. to the latter. It 
is not so, however, in the case of another mythical 
person, in whom we have, as I wish novV to point out, a 
third representative of Cronus, namely, Ncmod, who has 
been mentioned in the earlier portion of this lecture 
(p. 580), from which I must now repeat two or three 
remarks. Nemed was one of the earliest colonizers of 
Erinn after the flood; he and his fleet set out from the 
east ; but for what reason they left thf'ir ''wn country we 
are, I believe, nowhere told. Tue)" ;vandcred, at any rate, 
so long on sea, and suffered so much from hunger and 
thirst, that only a mere handful landed with Nemed in 
Erinn. Now N emed’ s W elsh namesake is, as already men- 
tioned, Nevyd, the builder of the ship in which a man and 
a woman, Dwyvan and Dwyvach, were saved when the rest 
of the race was drowned. He it is also to whom Welsh 
poetry ascribes, under the kindred name of Nevwy, a sort 
of Noachian role; and he is likewise called Neivion, Avhich 
has come to be treated as the Welsh for Neptune. So 
Nemed and Nevyd taken together fully reflect the naval 
touch in the story of Cronus.^ But Cronus is represented 


^ Pc.'^sibly they might be said to do more, for when one comes tt> 
examine their names they prove to be derivatives from ne?Jt and nev or 
nefy the Irish and Welsh respectively for sky or heaven, 6o that they 
appear to have described their bearers as in some way connected with 
the sky or heaven ; in what way it would be difficult to decide. But 
one explanation is readily suggested by .such Greek words . ovpavtos 
and especially OvpaviSai, which referred to the Titans as the offspring 
of Ovpavos. Ncvivy will be found in the Black Bk, the Bk. of 
Taliemin and the Bed Bk. (Skene, ij. 39, 147, 206, 301). In the third 
of thei^ passages Nevwy is seemingly used for the Irish Neirmd, as it 
is brought .nto close contact with Ard-nevon^ by which was doubtless 
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rwjteived by Ehadamanthus in the other "world, and this 
also has a sort of counterpart in the story about Nemed, 
or, to be more accurate, in a story about a Nemed ; for the 
stories as "we know them are not usually regarded as in 
any way connected. Now the one in point relates how 
Nemed married the "widow of the murdered king, Conaire 
the Great, who has been treated (p. 135) as one of the forms 
of the Celtic Zeus, and how Nemed, sheltering the mur- 
derer Ingcdl, was overwhelmed with him in the vengeance 
wreaked on them by Conaire’ s children, the three Cairbres. 
This I take to be the same Nemed as the early colonizer, 
differently treated in a story belonging to a different 
cycle ; and his marrying Conaire’s widow, that is to say 
the Dawn-goddess, makes him into a god of darkness, as 
does also his alliance with Ingcdl ; nor need it occasion 
any surprise that Nemed here comes before us more as 
the chief character instead of appearing as a new-comer 
befriended by the cyelops Ingcdl (p. 135); for so also 
Cronus, received by Ehadamanthus, takes rank as judge 


meant the island of Ard-Ncmidy or NernecFs Height, now known as 
the Great Island, near Cork {Four MaderSy A. M. 2859, note): the 
poet’s theme was Cadwattawn’s return from Ireland. Difficulty attaches 
to Ncivion (also Neivon)^ for the Welsh Noah is called in a Triad, 
iij. 97, Nevyd Nav Neivion, where possibly Nevyd Nav may he com- 
pared with the Irish Nemed mac Nama, which sometimes occur ; but 
it is probably for an earlier Nemed Nama, where Nama might be 
regarded as of the same origin as Nav. In any case, Nevyd Nav pro- 
bably meant *N. the Lord:’ compare Vortigeru, interpreted to mean 
a supreme lord (p. 154). Neivion is derived from Ndv, and forms a 
sort of reduplication of it to be compared with March Meirchion and 
the like (p. 271); but Neivion is also used alone as the Welsh for 
Neptune ; and in the passage from the Bk. of Taliessin translated at 
p. 258 above, it would seem to have meant ‘the Lord,’ in reference to 
the Christ of the line immediately following. • 
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above the latter.^ Irish mythography treats Nemed’s 
colonization, of Ireland as only the second after the 
deluge, the fiist one being that of Partholon of unex- 
plained name ; but, as already suggested, there is every 
reason to regard his story and that of Nemed as very 
similar to one another, and to treat v'hat is said of 
the one as mostly applying in a sense to the other like- 
wise, Now in the ease of Partholon the reason is given 
why he left his own laud, and why his peojile died out iu 
Ireland : it was because he had killed his own father.^ 
This is undoubtedly an Irish version of Cronus muti- 
lating his father Uranus, and of his having later to 
wander on the high seas. In the course of these remarks 
I have sot over against Cronus and Saturn no less than 
four Irish personages, the Dagda, Fergus, Nemed and 
Partholon, while on the Welsh side allusion has been 
' made chiefly to Nevyd, to whom should be added Vorti- 
gem driven out of his realm by the boy Merlin Ambrosius. 
Both of those characters (pp. 151-5) history misled has 
been, as already explained, in the habit of claiming as her 
own. 

These remarks would lack completeness without some 
further reference to the represent Aives of Cronus and 
Saturn in Aryan theologies other than Celtic : Thor has 
already been brought into the com 2 )arison, though nothing 
was said of him in relation to the sea. Perhaps you 


1 Preller’s Gr. Myth. i. G71. 

2 Sec Keating, pp. 68-9, where, it is riglit to explain, the historian 
.:}ays that Partholon had killed both his parents, namely, in an attempt, 
to wrest the kingdom from his brother. The source whence Keating 
took th© story is unknown to me, so I cannot say how far the histori- 
cizing of th. myth is of his own doing. 
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may think that there ia good reason for the silence, that, 
in fact, he had nothing to do with the sea. But this 
would not he quite right, for he is described going forth 
on a memorable occasion in a boat to fish, and one of the 
names applied to him was kiola valdi, kecl-wielder or 
i master of the ship,^ not to mention that he was invoked 
in perils at sea, and that one of the colonizers of Iceland is 
represented consulting Thor’s oracle as to the spot where 
he*should land and settle.^ Thor, however, was not^H^ 
only Teutonic counterpart of Cronus ; for, as was pointed 
out on another occasion, Zeus has his counterpart not 
only in Tyr, but also probably in the Swedish Frey, or the 
‘ Lord and so Frey’s father would have as much right, 
to say the least of it, to be set over against Cronus and 
the Dagda as Thor. This is borne out by what Norse 
literature says of Niordr, for that was his name. Thus 
Nidrdr, who was himself one of the Wanes and not of the 
Anses, was the father of Frej*, who is called the best 
among the Anses,® just as Cronus the Titan was the father 
of Zeus the god. Nidrdr came among the Anses as the 
hostage of the Wanes, and in the Doom of the Age ho 
was to return to them but the Wanes were the enemies 
of the Anses, and they made the first war on them when 
they broke into the Anses’ burgh. The Doom of the Age 
means the final contest and overthrow of the Anses by 
Swart and his allies, so that indirectly the latter are iden- 
tified in a manner with the Wanes, who in any case take 

^ Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 222. 

* See Vigfusson & Powell’s Corpus, i. 412, where they quote from 
the Landndrm B6k a passage which will be found at pp. 148-9 (iij. 
14, 1-3) of the first volume of their Icelandic Origins. 

» Ib. L 106. * Ib. i. 66. 
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up a position in Norse mythology analogous to that of 
the Titans in Greek and of the Fir Bolg in Irish: it 
follows that the presence of Nidrdr for a time among 
thp Anses, and his finally taking side*: with the Wanes 
in their wax against the Anses, may be compared with 
the Titan Cronus ruling over the gods until lie and the! 
other Titans were utterly routed. So much of the darker 
side of Nifirdr’s character ; and as to his connection 
with the sea, an Aristophanic touch in one cf the Eddie 
poems^ identifies him with it. Further, a fragment of a 
lost poem^ describes a difficulty between Niordr and his 
consort Skadi, who as a great himti'iss was fond of the 
rocks and the mountains, while her husband loved the 
sea. As regards Niordr’s attitude towards man, both he 
and Frey were held to be the givers of wealth,® and the 
father is referred to in terms that would have applied 
equally to Thor, as the guileless helper of man;* and he 
was invoked at sea as the ruler of the wind and the waves. 
The order of the toasts at the public festivals was that 
the first should ho drunk to Woden : next came Nidrdr’s 
toast and Frey’s for good seasons and peace.® Lastly, 
with regard to Niordr’s cult, he is represented as ruling 
over countless temples and high places;® and at Noatiin, 
where he had built him a hall, he has a high-timbered 
altar-j)lace.^ 

Let us now turn to the Vedic pantheon of tho ancient 
Hindus, and see what great figure there takes up a posi- 


^ The Loka-senna : see the Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 106. 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 126 ; see also Sinirock, p. 293. 

* Corpus Poet. Bor. i. 274. * Ib. i. 71; Simrock, p. 293. 

^ \j.yrpus Poet. Bor. i. 404. ® Ib. i. 66. ^ Ib. i. 71. 
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. like that of Cronus and his count arparts in the theo- 
logies of the Western Aryans. One soon lights on Yama 
as showing a certain similarity to the character wo 
are in quest of. His name, according to Vcdic scholars, 
means ‘ a twin ; ’ ^ he is represented as the first man, and 
his sister and wife^ Yami as the first woman. This 
double relationship reminds one of a reproach made 
Loki to the Norse Nidrdr.® Now Yama as the first 
^man was the first of the dcad,^ so he functions as their 
lord and king ; but ho is not satisfied with the number 
of the subjects he has. He is accordingly described 
actively engaged in adding to their number ; so he is not . 
only king of the dead, but also death.® He is sometimes 
represented as personally fetching the dead oi||naking 
himself the tfvxomix.iroi.^ He had, however, tAVO terrible 
hounds, described as guardians of the road to him,^ and 
sometimes as his messengers wandering forth among men 
in quest of those about to die.® The way to Yama’s 
home was long, and a canoe to cross a river is men- 
tioned.® He is said in the Eig-Veda to have crossed 
the rapid waters, to have shown the way to many, and 
to have first known the path taken by the fathers in 
crossing subsequently.^® The protecting aid also of a 


1 B. & Roth’s Diet. s. v. Yama. 

2 Bergaigne’s Religion Vediqne, i. 90 (Rig-Vedaj x. 10, 3), 

^ Corpus Poet, Bor. i. 106. 

* Zimmer’s Altindisclies Leben (Berlin, 1879), p. 421. 

Bergaigne, i, 85, 90-2; Zimmer’s Altindisclies Lehen^ p. 422 {R. 
Ved. ix. 113, 8, x. 14, 1, x. 165, 4). 

Bergaigne, ibid. 7 pi,, £, 93 (7^. x. 14, 10-12). 

s Zimmer, p.^422 {R. Ved. ibid.). » Ib. p. 409 {R. Ved. x. 63, 10), 
Max Muller’s Lectures^ ij. 563 {R. Ved. x. 14, 1 & 
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god called Pdslian is sometimes described as requisite:', 
in vbat relation the latter stood to Yama does not very 
clearly appear, but at any rate there -was no guide like 
him, as he was familiar with all ways and paths, includ- 
ing that which the dead had to pursue. lie was besides 
the guardian of the flock and the augmetitor of wealth, 
and in his love for his sister SfiryA., the Sun, lio stood 
on the level of Yama. But then he was an ancient god 
who had lost his teeth, and therefore lived, like the iJagda, 
on porridge or pap, and used, like Thor, to bo drawn by 
goats when he chose to drive forth in his glory.^ To come 
back to the dead, their destination was the abode of Yama, 
which is called the house of the gods and Hades : ^ it was- 
far aloft in a remote quarter of the three-storied heaven* 
of which fancy made this nether world the under structure. 
There in that heaven of his, Yama sits drinking with the 
gods under a widely spreading tree with largo leaves, 
and there he welcomes the fathers of the human race to 
share the delights of a land whose every brook runs with 
honey, whose heavenly cows, that kick not, offer their 
milk of their own accord, whose pleasures lack nought of 
the delights of the harem, and whose dwellers never suffer 
from old ago or decay.® In the like manner, Zend litera- 
ture makes Yima, the Zend namesake of Yama, inaugu- 
rate a golden age during which the human race enjoyed 
itself in his spacious paradise in immunity from death, 
until Yima by lying lost his majesty, and with it his 
dominion, which, together with Yiina’s life, wes taken 

^ Zimmer, p. 409. 

* B. & Eotli’s Diet. s.v. Pushm {R. Ved. x. 17, 3-4, x. 17, 6). 

* Zimmer, p. 410 {R. Vcd. i. 35, 6, x. 135, 7). 

* Be: ligne, i. 85; Zimmer, p. 409. ® Zimmer, pp. 410-13. 
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by tbe dragon Dahlika.^ The end of Tima recalls Adsaa 
as the first of men and lord of the Garden of Eden 
till he was expelled, owing to the wiles of the serpent, 
and became subject to death. What may be the exact 
relationship between the two stories is a question which 
does not concern the present subject; but they prove 
bejond a doubt that Hebrew and Persian ideas must 
have, some time or other, come in contact with one 
another. All this, however, leaves us in considerable 
uncertainty as to the relative positions of Pushan and 
Tama ; but the former as the Avorld’s herdsman who 
never loses a beast^ may be compared with Yspydaden’s 
shepherd (p. 488), and perhaps with the Norse god 
Heimdal, while Tama is left us to compare with Cronus 
and the Dagda. At any rate, Tama’s being considered 
the first man to have died cannot be reckoned as radically 
distinguishing him from the other dark gods. For the 
model on which they were, one and all, fashioned in the 
first instance by fear and fancy was probably that of the 
dead ancestor, as the nature of the sacrifices Avith which 
■different nations have been wont to propitiate them would 
seem to indicate. 

Having touched on Tama, there are reasons, as will 
appear later, Avhy I should say a little more about him, 
so I begin with the habit which Sanskrit mythology 
lias of associating,® not to say confounding, Tama and 


^ Justi’s Handhuch der Zindspniche^ s, v. Yima, 

Bee the Rig- Veda, x. 17, 3, where Ludwig has Vielu though 
Orassmann preferred ein Reich : the original is anashtapa^ur, which B. 
& Both render — der von seiner Heerde niclits verliert, 

^ Bee Max Miilhr’s Lectures^ y. 561, where he quotes the Rig-VedOf 
X. 14, 7. 
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Varuna with one another. This implies locating both 
Tama and Yaruna in the skies, and it involves at least 
two distinct questions. One is that of the use in Sanskrit 
literature of the name Varuna as that of a great god, 
instead of letting it sink into comparative disrepute like 
Uranus. This has been touched upon before (p. 181 ). 
and the case was put from a Western Aryan’.'s po’ut of 
view, as though Yaruna had exchanged places with 
Dyaus, the counterpart, etymologically speaking, of Zeus 
and T r. Neither Byaus, however, nor Tfiruna is out 
of place in the skies ; but how comch Tama to bo there ? 
how comes the !'nler of the dead and his subjects to be 
aloft, and not in some region below ? That is the other 
question I had in view ; but I have no answer except 
that cremation would seem naturally to point upwards, 
and especially the idea that the dead vanished aloft with 
the flames of the funeral pile.^ Possibly one ought not 
to leave altogethoi’ out of the reckoning the sultriness of 
Indian climate, which makes the dweller on the plain 
sigh for the hills, and the English official migrate, if he 
can, to their breezier heights every year as the hot season 
sets in. Perhaps it was also partly an idea derived 
from some non-Aryan race with wiiiv/h the Aryan con- 
queror of India came into close contact. But whatever 
the reason may have been, there is no denying the fact 
that the aristocratic authors of the hymns of the Ilig- 
Yeda set their faces against the idea of going below after 
death. Sanskrit scholars tell us that, some time or other 
after the Yedic period, Tama came to be regarded as lord 


^ This would seem to be M. Bergaigne’s view, i. 78-9. 

... 2 u 
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and king of the dead in the nether world.^ This may be 
true in the limited sense that the idea of Yama reign- 
ing over the dead in the nether -world finds no explicit 
expression in the Kig-Veda; but to convince a student 
of Aryan mythology as a whole, that such an idea only 
grew up in India posterior to the Vedic times, would, 
it seems to me, be out of the question ; nor, in fact, did 
the authors of the Eig succeed in keeping it wholly out 
of their hymns. Thus one of them, speaking of inhuma- 
tion, says that the tomb should drip with butter, in other 
words, that it should be well supplied with the proper 
food for the dead; and another breathes a prayer to 
Yama that he and the Pitaras or ancestors might bo 
pleased to make the dwelling of the. dead in the tomb stead- 
fast.2 These are traces of a belief which probably obtained 
among the people at the time when the Vedic priests 
looked forward to an Elysium on high, whither the smoke 
of the funeral pile wafted the deceased, with the aid of 
the fire-god Agni, who was the natural ^vyoro/tTros of this 
system. Hence it followed that the sun was considered 
one of the principal abodes of the dead, and that Agni, 
supposed to descend from heaven and to take mankind 
away, came to be regarded as intimately connected 
with the origin of the human racc.^ The incompati- 
bility of the two views is placed in very clear light in 
connection with the question, whither those Pitaras had 


^ 33. & Tiotli’s Sn72s7i. s. v. Yama ; ‘ Die naclivedische Zeit 

sieht in ihm deii licherrsclier der Todteii in der Unterwelt und fasst 
Beinen Naincn als Biindigcr,^ 

2 Bergaigne, i. 77, 91 {R. Ved, x. 18, 10-13). 

» Ib. i. 82-3 {R, Ved, i. 109, 7, i. 125, 6, x. 107, 2). 
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gone who had not been cremated but buried in the 
earth. According to one account, they had gone aloft, 
but according to another, that could not bo.^ So eren 
the hymns of the Eig-Veda may be taken as indirectly 
proving in a variety of ways, that Yama did not origin- 
ally dwell on high, though the view predominant in them, 
and mainly represen tative of the cremation period, trans- 
ports him to the neighbourhood of Vamna. Before clos- 
ing these remarks on Yama, I would revert for a moment 
to his double character of one of the dead, namely, their 
king, and of one actively engaged in adding to their 
number, whereby he assumes the part of Death — an asso- 
ciation of ideas not unfamiliar to the Celts (p. 567), as, 
for example, when the Bretons give Death as one of his 
names that of arMaro^ which litoridly means the Dead One. 
It is this double role of King of a Golden Ago and of 
grim Death, that is to be regarded as the key to the in- 
compatible attributes of Beli, of Fergus as the friend of 
Cuchulainii and the ally of Ailill Avith his Fir Bolg, of 
Niordr as a benignant god and as a Wane hostile to the 
Anses, and of f 'louus as ruler of the Ilappy Isles and as 
a cruel Titan of revolting voracity. 

Sanskrit mythology is not content with one origin of 
the human race, fur besides Yama and other offspring, 
Vivasvant, their father, had a son called Manu. lie was 
the mythic legislator of the Hindus, and his name signi- 
fies Man : how he was the ancestor of men is explained 
by the story of a deluge occurring in his days. This 
was predicted to him by a fish^ whose life he spared on 

* Bergaigne, i. 78-9, 83-4 {Rhj-Veda, ix. 83, 1, x. 15, 14). 

- With this prescient fish slioukl peihaps ho compared the Irish 
Salmon of Kr wledgc (p. 554); hut Manu v.’as waineil about tho 

2 a 2 
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its being accidentally brought to him one morning m the 
water with which he was to wash. The fish advised 
Manu to build him an ark ; and when he entered it, at the 
coming of the deluge, the fish undertook to guide the ark 
to the place where it was to remain until the waters sub- 
sided. When at length Manu was able to leave the ark, 
hb meditated and sacrificed to the waters, pouring into 
them libations of clarified butter, milk, whey and curds^ 
imtil at the end of a year’s time there came forth a 
lovely maiden, emerging from the midst of the libations, 
with which she was all dripping. She told Manu that 
she was his daughter, for he, she said, had brought her 
into being by his prayers and sacrifices of clarified butter, 
milk, whey and curds, which he had thrown into the waters. 
She was called Ida ; she became Manu’s udfe and boro 
him children.^ Manu, though reckoned among divine 
beings, figures in Sanskrit as man par excellence, and he 
was regarded as the father of men;^ while in Greek the 
literal namesake of Manu-s Avas MtVw-s. Xow Minos 
was the mythic ruler and legislator of ancient Crete : 


deluge as a reward for his kindness to the fish, wliich reminds one 
of Welsh stories about stranded mermaids on being helped to the sea 
warning the fishermen -who show kindness to them of the coming of 
storms, or else leaving their captors a piece of homely and useful ad\ ice : 
see the CijmmrofJor, v. 119-20, and tlie story of Tibal in the Kil~ 
Irmiy Arch. Sociefj/s Journal for 18o2-3, p. 32; Manx Soc. xv. 129. 
Compare also Norse stories to much the same effect about captured 
mermen, and see, for example, Vigfusson & Poweirs Corijus, ij. 359; 
also their Icelandic OrigiuH^ b 54 (ij. 5, 2), and the legend of Half in 
Kafifs Fornaldar Sdf/ur, ij. 31-3. It is needless to relate the story of 
"Proteus caught by ^lenelaus : see the Odyssey^ iv. 382 & seq. 

^ Max Muller’s History of Ancient Saiislcnt Literature (London 
1860), pp. 425-27 (Catapathabrahmaua, i. 8. 1, 1), 

2 B. & Bo til’s Diet. s. V. Manu. 
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he '^'as a potentate of great poinrer, acquired by means 
of his fleet; but though Greek mythology has several 
deluges to speak of. it docs not associate any of them mth 
Minos ; it does, however, with Deucalion, who, according 
to some accounts, was son of Minos. For Zeus Ls said to 
have become so enraged with the human race that he 
determined to sweep it off ^'he face of the earth. So 
Deucalion was warned by Prometheus, whose son he is 
sometimes called — hence it is that some take two Deuca- 
lions for granted — and counselled him to prepare himself 
by building him an ark. Deucalion did as he had been 
advised, and he became the father of a son Hellen, the 
eponymus of the Hellenic people.^ On the other hand, 
the story of IdS, has an unmistakable counterpart in Greek 
literature in that of the foam-born Aphrodite ; and from 
the Hindu version, together with the fate of the Horse 
Hymi (p. 115), one may conclude that the churning of 
the ocean which resulted from the mutilation of Uranus 
and ended with the evolution of Aphrodite, was part 
and parcel of the mythic event which Celts, Teutons and 
Hindus regarded as a deluge, that which one may briefly 
term the Aryan flood. Hay, it is by no means impro- 
bable that it is the part ascribed to Minos in a lost 
Greek story about that deluge, such as his making an 
ark, entering it and wandering in it on the face of the 
deep till it moored itself in Crete, that formed the basis 
of the euhemeristic account of him as a great naval 
potentate. Lastly, as Cronus wa.-j .sometimes associated 
with Ehadamanthus and the departed, so was Minos even 
more ; for the double aspect of the powers of the other 


■ Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, L 7. 1, iii. 1. 1. 
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tworld is reflected in his story: Minos was not only 
lieckoned brother to Ehadaraauthus, but he became him- 
self a judge of the dead, an offico in which he enjoyed a 
reputation for the most complete impartiality, whereas 
he was regarded during his life in this world as the cruel 
tyrant who exacted from Athens a tribute of boys and 
g'irls to be devoured underground by the Minotaur, a 
monster with a human body and a bovine head. With 
this Cretan Fomor compare the horse-headed More, or 
March, and his Fomorian fleets, with their head-quarters 
on Tory Island, exacting from the men of Erinn a tribute 
consisting, besides other grievous exactions, of two-thirds 
of their children every year as the Winter Calends came 
round (p. 684). The story of Ciichulainn slaying the 
three Foinori who came on November-eve to carry away 
the King of the Isles’ daughter (p. 404), reduces the 
tribute to a single person, and forms a connecting link 
between the Celtic idea of Fomorian demons and the 
dragon of the stories of our childhood. 

Let us now take the words Manus and MeVu-s as our 
clue and seo if we can identify any others here in point. 
First may be mentioned Manes or Manis, said to have 
been the name of an ancestral king of the Phrygians ; ^ 
but the conncctioii .remains doubtful, and one is safer 
under the guidance of Tacitus in the Germayiia, where 
he mentions Mannus as the ancestor of the ancient 
Germans, and as the son of Teuto or Tuisco. We are 
not told whether he wds reckoned a giant or a god ; but 
the position given him in the pedigree hardly suggests 
that he was regarded as a mere man ; while he who 


^ Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxiv. j Pick®, k 166. 
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escaped the deluge, occasioned by the mutilation of the 
cosmic person of Hymi in the Norse story (p. 115), is 
named Ber-gelmir and called a wi&e giant, ^ which excludes 
him from being one of the Anses, just as Cronus and his 
brothers were Titans, and not of the number of the gods 
strictly so-called. It is not said, however, that ho saved 
the human race in his ark ; but that the original story 
was to that effect, may be inferred from the cognate ones 
in Oia'ck and in AVelsh. In the latter the name found 
given to the rescuer of the human race is Nev}ft; but 
the one we are now seeking should be the otyniclogical 
counterpart of the Greek and Sanskrit forms serving as 
our clue, and traces of it offer themselves in the Welsh 
Manawydan and the Irish Manann4n, Now the latter 
is fabled to have been the name of the first king of the 
Isle of Man, whence that appellation has sometimes 
been assumed to be derived. But this is au error, and 
it inverts the relation of the names ; for tho matter 
is not as simple as it looks. It comes briefly to this: 
Mananndn gave his original name, in a form corre- 
sponding to Mann and its congeners, to the island, making 
it Manavia Insula or Nr^os, as it were, for which 

we have in Welsh and Irish respectively Manaw and 
Manann? Then from these names of the island the god 


^ Corpus Poet. Bor. i. GO. 

2 Manann (also written Manand) is the genitive, but it is nl^o used 
as the nominative, which should have beei. Mam : compare ihe case of 
DananUy p. 89. J)iit a dative Mwie implies another nominative, which 
Stokes {Celtic Declension, p. 18) doubtfully reads Manavia for Pliny> 
Mmapia, while Manu, Manann, should stand for an earlier Manavju, 
Mananjonos. Welsh seems likewise to have had two forms of the 
name : we h.. q one in the attested Manaw for an early Manavis or 
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deriyes his, in its attested forms of Manawydan and 
Manannan, which would seem to mark an epoch when 
he had become famous in connection with the Isle of Man. 
The name Manaw or Manann, however, was not confined 
to the island, as it is found fixed also in the neighbour- 
hood of the Forth, where it survives in Clackm«»w«» on 
the' north and in ^\&.mannan Moor on the south of that 
Mver.^ As to Mananndn’s attributes, no story is known 
to associate him with the deluge ; but he was regarded 
as a god of the sea, and we read of him in Cormac’s 
Glossary, 2 as follows : “ Manannan mac Lir, a celebrated 
merchant who was in the Isle of Mann. He was the best 
pilot that was in the west of Europe. He used to know 
by studying the heavens [i.e. using the sky], the period 
which would be the fine weather and the bad weather, 
and when each of these two times would change. Inde 
Scoti et Brittones eum deum vocaverunt maris, et inde 
filium maris esse dixerunt, i. e. mac lir, ‘ son of sea.’ Et 
de nomine Manannan the Isle of Mann dictus ©st.” To 
this euhemeristic account of the god, O’Bonovan has 
added the following note: “He was son of Allot, one 
of the Tuatha D4 Danann chieftains. He was otherwise 
called Orbsen, whence Loch Orbsen now Lough Corrib. 
He is still vividly rememberd in the mountainous district 
of Derry and Donegal, and is said to have an enchanted 
castle in Lough Foyle. According to the traditions in 
the Isle of Man and the Eastern counties of Leinster 
this first man of Man lolled on three legs like a wheel 


Manaiija ; and Manawydan testifies to a longer one, Manawyd, for an 
early Manavya. 

* Celtic Britain, p. 164. * The Stokes-O’Donovui ed. p. 114. 
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through the mist.” But in Irish literature he figures 
mostly as the chief of the fairies in the Land of Promise 
(p. 365). Of course his character was as self-contradic- 
tory as that cf Cronus, for he appears mostly as the tricky 
druid of the other world ; but, on the other hand, things 
were so managed at his court that no ones food there 
would get cooked if, while it was on the fire, one told a 
story which was untrue ; ^ and it is to Manar.n^n we are 
perhaps to ascribe the banishment of three men from 
fairy-land to the Irish court of Tara ; they were, wo are 
told, to remain there for the space of three reigas as a 
punishment for lying or acting unjustly. ^ In the Welsh 
Mabinogi, bearing the name of Mananndn’s counterpart 
Manawydan, the latter is not much associated with the 
sea, excepting perhaps his sojourn with Bran’s Head in the 
lonely island of Grcsholm (p. 96). It makes him, however, 
take to agriculture, especially the growing of wheat,® 
which r(^minds one of Saturn. He is also called one of 
the three Golden Cordwainers of Britain, owing to his 
having engaged successively in the making of saddles, 
shields and shoes, and taught it to Pryderi, son of Pwyfl: 
Head of Hadcs.‘‘ This may perhaps be set over against 


^ KUkennif Soc. 1852-3, pp. 32-4; Manx Soc. xv. 134. 

^ See the stor}’- of Briiden da Derga in the Dk. of the Dun^ 96 a, h, 

® R, B, MaL pp, 52-3 ; Guest, iij l75. 

♦ E, B. Mab. 47-9, 52 ; Guest, iij. 167-9, 174 ; Triads, i. 77 = ij. 58. 
The first of the Mabinogiou passages i *j‘ etl to contains a i'’vthic 
account of the origin of the Celtic art of enamelling, for .some references 
to which, see Elton^s Origins of English Ilistojy, p. 305. The groat 
place given to certain of the useful aitr in the Mabinogi of Manawydan 
is in some degree due perhaps to a false etymology associating with his 
name the Welsh f<r an awl, which is mynawyd (Breton memoued^ 
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S^nm instructing Janus in the arts of building, ships 
and coining money.^ The sinister aspect of Mananndn 
is scarcely reflected by Manawydan, who is represented 
as gentle, scrupulously just, and always a peacemaker; 
neither is he described as a magician; but ho is made 
to baffle utterly one of the greatest wizards known to 
Welsh literature.^ His connection with the other world 
is to be inferred, among other things, from his marked 
Httaehment to his brother Bran,® the terrene god men- 
'•'tioned in the first lecture (p. 94). Further Manawydan, 
like Cronus vagrant, figures as one of the three landless 
monarchs of Britain.^ This description only ceases to 
bo altogether applicable to him when, late in life, ho 
becomes the husband of Ehiannon, widow of Pwyil Head 
of Hades, and accepts as his OAvn a district in the territory 
of Pwytt’s son and successor Pryderi. How he came to be 
without land and without power is partially explaip^d 
in the Mabinogion : while Manawydan was away with 
his brother Bran, possession was taken of the throne 
of this country by their kinsman Caswallawn son of Beli 
(p. 153). For Caswallawn had put on a magic tartan 
that made him all invisible except the sword with which 


mod. Irish meanadh). So one sometimes finds him called Manawi/t 
(with a t not- standing for d), as in the Bks. of Aneurin and Taliessin : 
see Skeiio, ij. 63 and 155, in the latter of which Manawyt and Pryderi 
are associated with Caer Sidi (p. 249). 

^ Preller’s Edm, Mfjth-, p. 411. 

2 R, B, Mah, pp. 53-8; Guest, iij. 175-84. 

® He appears very sparingly in Irish as Manannan’s brother : he is 
called ‘ Bron, the son of Allott, and brother of Mananann [sic] mac Lir, 
by Brash, who, p. 210, cites the manuscript Bk, of Lecain, 

* R, B. Mah. D. 44 ; Guest, iij. 163 ; Ti'iads, i. 14 ij. 35 - iy. 38. 

^ • 
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he cut down all resistance to his riHe.^ This garb of 
invisibility has its counterpart in the invisible cloak 
sometimes ascribed to Aengus, perhaps also in his port- 
able glass bower, and even in the pellucid walls of 
Merlin’s prison. So CasAvailawn clad in the invisi- 
bility of his magic, is the Celtic Zeus sni rounded with 
unapproachable brilliance driving away his enemies^ 
among whom wo here tind Manawydan. 

What the enchanted palace of Mananuiln in Lough 
Foyle may have resembled, I hav'' nowhere read ; but 
the strangest thing said of ManawyClau is, that i<^ was 
he that caused to be built the Stronghold of Oeth and 
Annoeth. This is described as a huge prison-house 
of the shape of a hoe -hive, nor was it seemingly 
much less elaborate in its numerous compartments- 
both above and beioAV chc gi-ound. The walls of the 
dismal edifice consisted w'holly of human bones built with 
mortar.. The euhemerist,^ however, explains it to have 
been meant for prisoners taken in Avar and for male- 
factors, the cells under-ground being specially reserved 
for those guilty of treason against the state ; but a\'c read 
nothing of the kind in the Mabinogion, Avhcrc Glewlwyd 
GaAmelvawr boasts of his having been there; and the 
Triads only tell us that Arthur was once incarcerated 


* E. B. Mah. pp. 41, 44 ; Guest, iy. 126, 162-3 : sec also p. 153 of 
this volume, -where Caswalfawn should not liavo been called a solar 
hero without some qualification ; for he, . -os to combine insoparably 
the attributes of a Celtic suu hero with th<»c of a Celtic Zeus. 

* I mean the author, in the lolo MSS. pp. 187, 51)9, of the only 
account I know of the Prison of Oeth, <&c. ; however mi.-itaken ho -was 
in his views, the tract is valuable and curious. 8ee also the Gorugiau 
Triplett in the same volume, pp. 263, 668, 
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there for three nights, when he found in a youth named 
Goreu a Theseus to liberate him.^ One cannot, it seems 
to me, help seeing, in Manawydan’s ghastly bone-prison 
the Welsh counterpart of the ill-famed labyrinth made in 
Crete in the reign of Minos, and used for the reception of 
the boys and girls destined by him for the death-monster 
. abiding in its recesses. 

You will have observed that it is very hard to keep the 
Celtic congeners of Cronus and Minos from encroaching 
on one another. Greek analogy, however, helps us a 
little: thus, as compared with Ncmed, Partholon, who 
slew his own parents, is more exactly Cronus than the 
former could be said to be. On the other hand, both 
Nevyd and Manawydan are comparable to both Cronus 
and Minos. Perhaps one or even both of these two last 
names originally belonged to the god or demon of dark- 
ness and the other world, whither Cronus, driven from 
Olympus, retired to reign. At any rate, it is probable that 
the struggle between him and Zeus, though raised to the 
dignity of an article of the theogonic faith of the Greeks, 
was in its origin a nature myth representing the common- 
place contest between darkness and light, as in the case 
of Pergus and Conchobar. 


^ B, B, Mob, pp. 104, 306 ; Guest, ij. 256 ; Triads, i. 50 = ij. 49. 
The earliest reference to Oeth and Annoeth is one in the Stanzas of the 
Graves in the Black Bk. of Carmarthen (Skene, ij. 31), where the 
Household of Oeth and Anloeth are ascribed ‘the long graves in 
Gwanas.’ But the passage raises a number of questions which cannot 
be discussed here ; suffice it to say that its Gwanas ought to be some- 
where in Gower, a far more likely locality also for the Prison of Oeth 
than where the lolo MS8, fix it, in the neighbou\:hood of Margam in 
the same county of Glamorgan. 
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The EAELiEST Creed op the Celts inferred. 

Wlien the Aryan languages in use or on record had 
been for some time subjected to a comparative study 
as to vocabulary and word-building, a glottoiogist was 
now and then found to try the experiment of putting 
a short fable or a simple story back into the Aryan parent 
speech inferred, and we might at this point essay some- 
thing analogous on the mythology of the early CeU-s 
of pre- historic times. The object is to enable you 
roughly to realize what sort of a mosaic the bits I have 
handled in these lectures would make, ^ehen restored to 
their proper places with regard to one another and the 
whole design. It is needless to say that the difficulty 
is great, both on account of the lat{ir materials mixed 
up with the original 2>iccos, and of the lacuna) left bj' 
the original ones which arc still missing ; so avo have to 
shift as best w(' can bj^ comparing and by borrowing 
from cognate sources. Ilut in other resi)ects the aid to 
be derived from without is not so considerable as might 
be expected ; for, though Aryan mythology started well 
with the identification of the Zeus of the Greeks with 
his congeners in the myths of the other Aryan nations, 
it can hardly bo said to have as yet advanced very much 
further ; its attention has of late been a good deal 
given to the important matter of improving the methods 
adopted, and of giving the instruments used more pre- 
cision. So the summary I am i ' going to give you is 
to be taken strictly for what it is, a mere guess : — 

In the beginning Earth and Ileaven were great world- 
giants, and they were the parents of a numerous offspring; 
but the Heaven in those days lay upon the Earth, and 
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their children crowded between them were unhappy and 
without light, as was also their mother. So she and 
they took counsel together against Heaven, and one of his 
sons, who was bolder than the others, undertook shame- 
fully to mutilate Heaven ; nay, he and his brothers stayed 
not their hands till they had cut the world-giant their 
^ll^er into many pieces. Out of his skull they made 
the firmament, and the spilling of the blood of his body 
caused a great flood, which, as it settled in the hollows 
of the earth, made up the sea. 

Some of the children of Earth end Heaven were born 
bright beings or gods, who mostly loved the light and 
the upper air ; and some were Giants or Titans, who were 
of a darker and gloomier hue. These latter hated the 
gods, and the gods hated them. The daring son of Earth 
who began the mutilation of the world-giant Avas one of 
the Titans, and he became their king ; but the gods did 
not Avish him to nile OA'er them and their abode, so he 
Avas driven from his throne by his youngest son, who was 
horn a god. The king, beaten in battle, sailed aAA'ay to 
other parts of his realm ; and after much wandering on 
the sea, ho was at last received in the country of the 
happy departed, Avhence he was afterwards thought to 
bless the farmer’s toil and to help man in other Avays. 

When the great flood caused by the mangling of the 
Avorld-giant took place, all men were drowned save a 
single pair saved in a ship. He who made and owned 
the ship was not a mail', nor did the gods own him as 
one of them; but he was a Giant or Titan who was kindly 
disposed towards the race ; and when he had safely landed 
thein Avhere they were to dwell, he went away to the 
same place as the dethroned king. For he Avas of his 
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kith and kin, unless perhaps those are to he followed 
who thought the two were but one and the same person, 
and that person no other than the ruler of the departed 
himself, the god of all beginning and all end. Viewed 
through the medium of the latter, ho appeared to be 
the demon of darkness and horror and death, ever busily 
adding to the number of his victims: but through ihe 
former he was seen to be the first father and great parent 
ot all ; so it was ever a matter of piety to reckon dark- 
ness before light, the night before the day, and W’utcc 
before summer. 

The new kin|j^f the gods was of a passing brilliant 
nature ; so tl|IJ^ called him Bright and Bay and Bather 
Sky. Ho Was a mighty warrior; but he had terrible 
foes, who forced him to take paid; in many a fcarint 
struggle. When he fought in summer he always tri- 
umphed, but ho fared ill in the vrintcr conflicts. 
On one occasion he was badly wounded, and would 
never have recovered his former strength and form 
but for the timely aid of a man who was a cunning 
leech ; and on another he and the other gods would have 
been hard beset had they not taken care to secure the help 
of the Sun-hcro. This last was not a g^d, but the youth- 
ful son of a mortal. There was, however, no spearman 
anywhere to equal him, and his father Avas so Aviso and 
crafty that ho had forced the gods to treat mankind far 
better than they had before been wont to do. For the 
good things bestowed on man w(‘ • >ftcn begrudged by 
the gods, and most of all by the uAvners of the wealth 
of the nether world and the laud of the happy dead. 
They hated this mortal, so kind to his race, and made 
him suffer imtold pain and torture ; but he always sue- 
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seeded in the end in all that he set his mind on achieving, 
as when, for example, he cheated them of the dog that 
was to ho the hunter’s friend and servant ; also of the 
other animals he stole from them as likely to be of use 
to his kindred. It was from the same nether country 
that he likewise obtained by craft and falsehood the 
strong drink that was to cheer man, to give him the 
dreams of poets and the visions of prophets. These and 
other boons, too many to name one by one, made him 
very famous and beloved, more so in some lands than 
even the king of the gods himself. 

T^us far the summary of the creed.;_of the earliest 
Celts : if approximately correct, it would require scarcely 
any important modification in order to apply equally to 
the Aryans in the distant epoch of their pro-ethnic unity. 
It errs mostly, perhaps, in not leaving more inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions on the surface ; for it is hard 
to place one’s mind on the low level of the infantile in- 
telligence of a savage such as early man must have been. 
But some aid to that end may be found in the perusal of 
what the savages of modern times think. The widely 
spread occurrence of a story more or less like that of 
Uranus has already been alluded to (p. 114); and one 
may also borrow illustrations from the animistic ideas 
which certain savages have entertained of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. “ In early philosophy throughout 
the world,” says Dr. Tylor,^ “ the Sun and Moon are alive 
and as it were human in their nature. Usually contrasted 
as male and female, they nevertheless differ in the sex 
assigned to each, as well as in their relations to one 


* Primitive Culture^ i. 288. 
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anotlier. Among the Mboeobis of Sonth America, the 
Moon is a man and the Sun his wife, and the story is 
told how she once fell down and an Ip^dian put hei? up 
again, but Ae fell a second time and set tiie forest 
blazing in a deluge of fire.” Or take the curious con- 
versation of some Algonquin Indians with one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century: ^ “ Je leur 
ay demand^ d’ou venoit I’Eelipse de Lune et de Soleil ; 
ils m’ont respondu que la Lune s’^clipsoit ou paroissolt 
noire, h cause qu’elle tenoit son fils entre scs bras, qui 
empeschoit que I’on ne vist sa clarte. Si la Luue a un 
fils, elle est maritie, ou Pa it6, leur dis-je. Oily dea,' 
me dirent-ils, le Soloil est son mary, qui marche tout le 
jour, et elle toute la nuict; et s’il s’ Eclipse, ou s’il 
s’obscurcit, c’est qu’il prend aussi par fois le fils qu’il a 
eu de la Lune entre ses bras. Oiiy, mais ny la Lune ny 
le Soleil n’ont point do bras, leur disois-je. Tu n’as 
point d’ esprit; ils tiennent tousiours leurs arcs band^s 
deuant eux, voilh pourquoy leurs bras no paroissent 
point. Et sur qui vculent-ils tirer ? Hd qu’en scavons 
nous.” Nevertheless, the American who helped the Sun 
to her feet could scarcely hope to attain to the privileged 
audacity of the druids of ancient Ermn, who maintained 
that they were the creators of the heavens and the carth.^ 
On the other hand, had there been a missionary to ques- 
tion the ancient Aryans on the difficulties which their 
ideas of the origin of things presented to his mind, he 
would doubtless have often receiv cu in effect the Algon- 
quin reply, qu'en savons nous ? 

* Ibid., from Le Jenne’s communications in the Rdatiom det JesuUea 
dans la Nouvdle France, 1634, p. 26. 

* O’Curry, 21. 
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The notions which I have ascribed to the ancient 
Aryans and, among them, to the earliest Celts, may be 
termed cosmogonic or theogonic, but no word, however 
convenient, must be allowed to obscure the probable fact 
that at one time they formed part and parcel of their ordi- 
nary beliefs. For what may seem to one generation of 
men a mere matter of mythology, is frequently found to 
have belonged to the serious theology of a previous one ; 
and, conversely, those whom sentiment prevents from plac- 
ing the starting point of the Aryan family on a low level, 
must forego the full enjoyment of the luxury of contem- 
plating its prolonged rise, such as it is faithfully registered 
in the archaeological record of speech and myth, of rudely 
made tools, and other material remains of Aryan handi- 
work. Science proudly and justly makes much of evolu- 
tion in its more visible aspects ; but even more absorbing 
is the interest attaching to its subtler workings in the 
world of intellect and morals. In our Aryan branch of 
the human family we have found traces of them car- 
ried out on the lines of the ideas of religion and morality 
which found favour from time to time in the eyes of 
our ancestors, from the grey dawn of their pre-history 
onwards to our own era. It remains for ever true 
that the proper study of mankind is man ; and even 
early man is not beneath contempt, especially when he 
proves to have had within him the makings of a great 
race, with its highest notions of duty and right, and all 
else that is noblest in the human souL 



ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS.’ 


Pages 46, 74: the dative BiXrjcraixi is also giv^^u as 
which is right I know not. 

Page 117: for Diibr-duin read Biilr-dtnu. 

Page 153 : y IFf-aioas means the abode of felicity in the sense 
of Heaven in the Black Book : see Skene, ij. 46. 

Page 167: the allusion to the abbreviation of J/h.rm in the 
iJTenaian genealogies is nubleading, ns the name occurs also fully 
written Maxim in them: see the MS. llarl 3859, fol. 193?^ 

Page 232 : the statement that the sacrifice of human victims 
to the Gaulish Mercury was unknown is too absolute : sec M. P. 
Monceau on the Great Temple on the Puy de Dome, in the licviic 
Hist. 18aS 7, Vol. XXXV, 255, where he quotes Tertullian. 

Page 250 * for Idrijs read Idris. 

Page 262 : Tarhhoinel is larboneoil in the Bk, of Leinster, 8l>, 
and lardancl, for which see p. 581 above, in the Bk. of the Dun, 
16?) ; both are genitives, and the latter looks as if the nominative 
might have been lar-domnal. 

Page 415 : as to Tailltin, also Taillne at p. 519, one learns 
from the MS. Harl. 5280, fol. 65a (54a), that Taillne was in the 
first instance another name of Lug’s foster-mother Tailltiu. 

Pages 500-1 : Pendaran Dyved’s role is here like that of an 
Irish druid, and his position answers to the meaning of his 
name, which probably signifies ‘ Head h ud of Dyved,* P^:r hiran 
being partly derived from ddr, * an oak.’ Compare the etymology 
of the term Druidae itself, p. 221 above. 

Page 511: for Sigfried read Siegfried. 

Page 516 : I find that the Hwch du gwta is also remembered 
in Anglesey. 
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' ; ADBITIONS AJCD COEM«3TIONS. 

Page 521 . As to the ancient year common to Celts and Greeks, 
I have now the authority of Dr. Vigfusson for adding the old 
Norsemen. Their great feast occupied three days called the 
Winter Niglits, ani began on the Saturday falling on or between 
the 11th and the 18th of October. One feature of the feast was 
the sacrifice to Frey, the god of good seasons ; and besides the 
toasts drunk to the Anses, as alluded to at p. 653 above, a formal 
commemoration was made of all deceased friends who had gone 
into the barrows during the year: compare the Welsh Feast of 
the Dead, p. 515. It was the time when the sibyl, seated on an 
elevated seat, chanted the fortunes of the coming year : she was 
consulted on all kinds of questions, but especially as to the 
seasons, and above all as to the winter then commencing. On 
the first night the spirits were abroad, and one instance is 
recorded of a man being slain by them on his going out then ; but 
this was the night when wizards sat out of doors, who wished to 
consult the demons of the invisible world. Compare the Welsh 
and Irish beliefs and practices alluded to at pp. 514-7. Dr. 
Vigfusson thinks that the feast of the Winter Nights was the 
original Yule, and that it marked the beginning of the ancient 
year. The whole question is to be the subject of an excursus in 
Vigfusson and Powell’s forthcoming work on Icelandic Origins. 
It is to be noticed that the Old Norse year approached the astro- 
nomical year more nearly than the Celtic one (p. 419), for the 
reason,probably,that winter — and therefore the year — commences 
earlier in Scandinavia than in the continental centre from wdiich 
the Celts dispersed themselves. Vice versa, the Aryan year may, 
if the Aryan home was at first in the far North, have been origi- 
nally astronomical, the calendars of the Celts and other Aryan 
nations having subsequently deviated from it more and more 
as those nations acquired new homes in more southern latitudes ; 
nor is the fact to be overlooked, that, according to the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar and others of kindred origin, the year 
opened with the beginning of October, however that is to be 
accounted for. 

Page 552 : Lugaid Corr (Windisch, /r. Gram. p. 122) should, 
mythologically speaking, be identified with the slayer of Ciichu- 
lainn. Corr, which probably meant a crane, recalls the cranes 
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at pp. 331, 333-4. He should, perhaps, be further identified with 
the Lugaid son of Ith who gave his name to the Kerry lake called 
lUwh Lugdech, and better known as Lough Corrane, near Water- 
ville. For a remarkable story about him and i lal his wife, see 
M. d'A. de J.’s Cy^h, p. 253, and the Bk. oj BallymoU, 395, 40a. 

Page 654: with the Eo Feasa compare stories of the r^pe of 
Siegfried eating of the heart of the dragon Fafnii. 

Page 579 : for Ollathir read Ollathair. 

Page 588 : move the accent on *lov€fyvLoi toward"* the end of 
the word, or else cancel it, as its place is }iot known. 

Page 619 : I see now that the correspondence between the 
great conflicts entered on by Zeus in Gre^^k mytludogy, and by 
the gods holding the same rank in the other \ryan mythologies, 
admits of being expressed more clearly than I have done. Thus 
the Titans conquered by Zeus correspond to the Coranians dis- 
posed of by Llfld (p. 606), and the Giants (juelled by the gods 
of Olympus with the aid of Heracles to the scourge of the First 
of May to which Llfld put an end, while Typlio, eventually 
destroyed by Zeus, has his counterpart in the Wizard Knight 
overcome by Llud : it is to be noted that in the story of both 
Typho and the Wizard Knight music plays a most important 
part. Iris'h and Norse literature agree, however, in giving us 
another, and presumably a more original, secpieiice of the con- 
flicts. Thus the Fir Bolg begin a battle with the Tuatlia Dd 
Danann at Midsummer : they are beaten in it, and they corre- 
spond to the Wanes at war with the Anses In tlie next place, 
Nuada's right hand and arm were cut off .r a duel with Sreng, 
which is usually made a part of the Fir Bolg war; but as this 
is represented extending over a long time, the encounter of 
Ntiada with Sreng is probably to be treated as a separate 
struggle. The latter, wdiose name Sreng cliallenges comparison 
in point of origin and meaning with the English word strony, is 
to be set over against the Fenri Wob'‘ 1 'ting off one of IVr’s 
hands, and Typho disabling Zeus in his luujds and liis feet. The 
(third contest was that of the Tuatha lie Danann with the 
Fomori, who succeed in slaying many of the formers leaders, 
and ai:e only beaten by the arrival uf Lug the Sun-god, who slays 
Balor of the Evil Eye and begins his reign of prosperity. The 





corresponding Norse war that in which Swart and the JSvil 
Brood attack and slay the Anses, who, however, re-appear with 
the advent of Balder. The seasons implied by this more ancient 
sequence of the events are the middle of summer, the begin- 
ning of the winter half of the year, and the beginning of the 
summer half. So mid-winter is left without any great event, 
and this falls in, as will have been seen, with the season when 
Zfeus languishes helplessly in a cave, and Nuada, deprived of his 
right hand, vacates his throne for Bres, his Fomorian supplanter. 
As represented in the Ultonian cycle, it would be Cohchobar 
and the nobles of his court cn coitvade. Here also should pro- 
bably be fixed the grievous incarceration of Llfid referred to in 
the Welsh Triads (p. 677), and here perhaps we are to look for 
the reason why the Celts had no great feast in the middle of 
winter. Such may have likewise been the case with the Teutons 
before their Yule was shifted to that season. Lastly, the 
death of Nuada and other chiefs of the Tuatha De Danann 
in the battle with the Foniori is to be regarded as a piece of 
euhemerism. Treated as historical persons the Tuatha De must 
die some time or other; but, mythologically speaking, they 
should have survived, like the gods of Olympus when Heracles 
despatched the Giants for them. 

Page 643 : before Loeg, on his way with Liban to the other 
world, comes to the two serpents (p. 641), he is said, in the 
account in verse (Windisch, p. 219), to have seen Bill Buada or 
Bile of Victory, whose name possibly meant victorious Death, 
the same Bile, in fact, that was mentioned at pp. 90-1' above 
as king' of Hades under the name of Spain. But the prose pam- 
phrase (Windisch, p. 217), which is probably later, treats Bili as 
tlie Irish word hile, which appears to have signified ‘ any ancient 
tree growing over a holy well or in a fort.' . This raises a question 
as to the relation between hile and Bile^ and suggests another 
treatment of the chief tree mentioned at p. 188. According to 
the R. B. Mah. p. 93, it is doubtful whether one should say in 
Welsh Bell (pp. 90, 644), or the BelL 

With regard to Rhiannon, I am now inclined to identify her 
with the moon rather than with the dawn, and similarly in the 
case of several others whom I have loosely treated as goddesses 
of dawn or dusk. 



INDEX OF NAMES AND OTHER WORDS, 


abac, 592, 595. 

Abdallah, 215. 

Abdiel, 215. 

Abel, 389, 537. 

Aber Sein, 272. 

Aberystwyth, 401, 

Abrad-ruad, 143. see Conchobar. 
Acall, 483, 485, 631. 

Achan, 51-2. 

Achilles, 106, 410. 

Achlann, Corea, 522. 

Achren, 244, 346. 
acht tage, 364. 

Achtlann, 343-4, 346. 
adaig, 541. 

Adamndti, 320, 332. 

Adeon, 164-5. 
adfeilio, 38. 

Adgan, Adgant, 564. 

Adrnetus, 29. 

Adonis, 510. 

Aed Abrat, 463. 
il^gipan, 620. 
jl^gir, 639. 

Aengus of the Brugh, 171, 508, 
510. 

Aengus the Mac 6c, 144-6, 150, 
169, 171-3, 370, 667: see 6c. 
Aengus of the p. Spear, 134, 503-4. 
Aengus son of U m6r, 150: see Dun 
Aengus. 

Aerven, 598. 

Aesculapius, 25. 
aesir, 61. 

.^us, 6f. 

.^thilheard, 204. 

Aethlem, 346. 

Africa, 584, 609. 
ftfu, 439. ‘ 


Agamemnon, 106. 

Agds 4.57. 
dyKvXofJL'qrr^'i, 642. 

Aghea, 639. 
agmen, i9. 

Agni, 658. 

Agnoman, 58C. 
ayopa, 369. 
ahu, 62. 
ahura, 62. 

Ahur6 Mazdaft, 62. 

Ai, 330 : see Cruaclian. 
aidwhe, 541. 

Aife, 451. 458. 
aige, 368. 

Ailbe, 511. 

Adieu, 485. 

Aiiill Aulom, 391-2, 505, 511, 525, 
546. 

AilillofCruachan, 137-8, 140, 142, 
170, 322, 330, 367-9, 373, 410, 
444, 468, 475, 479, 482, 513, 
590-1, 598, 601, 627, 646, 659. 
Aiiill Fi-.d 138. 

Aiiill Blann, 247. 
ainmgorti, 468. 
airecht, oirecht, 276. 

Aireni, 247 : see Echaid Airem. 
Aithech Tuatha, 312, 594, 597. 
Aitherne,324, 326-9, 331-4,336-7, 
366, 373, 382, 483, 485, 5634, 

ajma, 19. 

Alawii, 276. 

Alban, 312, 343, 345-6, 354, 449- 
00, 477. 

Albeinwj'-n, 371. 

Albion, 246, 345. 

Albiorix, 42. 



HSfBEX 


Aky^nens, 622-3. 

Algonquins, the, 673. 
attawr, 186 : see Red Altar. 
All-hallows, 514, 516 : see First of 
Nov. 

Allmer, M., 5. 

Allobroges, 4, 5, 7, 9 , 21, 25, 58, 
73, 77, 100-1, 149. 

Allot, 664, 666. 

Iftttud, 45. 
alveolus ligneus, 67. 

Amaethoii, Amathaon, 90, 244, 
286, 319, 333. 

Amaltheia, 87. 

Arnbrosius, 151-2, 154, 158, 161, 
184. 

Amlawd, 486 : see Anlawd. 
Araorgen, Amoigiii, 365, 542, 549, 
563-6, 568-70. 

Amorgene, Amairgin, 570 : see 
Amorgen. 
ana, 191. 

Anbual, 170, 172 : see Etal. 
And6e, 368-70. 
andra, 295. 

Andras, Andros, 200. 

Andraste, 200. 

Angiras, 294, 296. 
ahhu, ahhva, 61-2. 

Anlawd, 486, 494. 

Anluan, 513. 

Annoeth : see Oeth. 

Arise, the, 62-3, 68. 

Anses, the, 115, 121, 529-34, 543, 
557, 605, 611-2, 615, 618-9, 
623, 628, 631, 639, 646, 652, 
659, 663, 676-7. 

Ansis, 61. 
antrisc, 295. 

Apaturia, the, 517-8. 

Aphrodite, 413,492,510,639, 661. 
Apollo, 2, 3, 20-31, 79, 80, 88, 
194-5, 222, 384,430,436, 44i-3-4, 
497, 510, 570-1, 575, 617. 
Apollodorus, 622, 624. 
ar, 6. 
ara, 431. 
aracoime, 618. 
araith, 276. 

Arann, 150, 322, 601. 


Aranrod, 90 : see Arianrhod. 
Aranuagyl, 371. 

Arawii, 191, 244,276, 333, 839-42; 

344-5, 354, 457, 625. 

Arberth, 205, 338, 498, 500. 
Arcadia, 183, 186. ' 

Archan, 96. 
archii, 447. 

Ard Brestine, 327. 

Ard-Nemid, 650. 

Ard-Nevori, 649. 
ard-noenden, 362. 

Ardu, 251. 

Ares, 132. 

Arevaei, 424, 541. 

Argctlciiii, 120: see Nuada. 
Arianrhod, 90, 161, 180, 236-9, 
284-6, 299, 306-7, 319, 379, 
385, 389, 392, 406, 425, 432, 
435-6, 504, 527-8, 543, 546, 
566. 

Ariosto, 158. 

Arftccliwed, 236. 

Armagh, 609. 
arnaisai, 416. 

Artaiiis, 5, 6, 73. 

Artas, 5. 

Artay, 5, 6. 

Arthur, 29, 91, 155, 162, 198, 
248-9, 264, 334, 347, 350-2, 
355, 372, 486, 488-9, 492-3, 
517, 558, 561, 577, 640, 667. 
Artio, 6, 73. 

Arverni, 5, 9, 
asar, 61. 

Asbidrn, 63. 

Asburg, 289. 

Asciburgium, 289. 

Ash, 289. 

Ash Ygg’s Steed, 1 57. 
aska, 63. 

Asleikr, 63. 

Asmddr, 63. 
ass, 61. 

aCTTVf 11 , 

asura-s, 62. 
asu-s, 62. 
asynja, 62. 
atbail, 38. 
atbel, 38. 





Aieootti, 594. 

Atepomaros, 428. 

AtgaD, 564. 

Athboy, 515. 

Athene, 72, 288, 381, 413, 423, 
517, 519, 571, 623, 630, 639. 
Athremail, 367, 36C : see Maine. 
Athubodva, 43, 

Atlas, 89, 

Attica, 517. 

Attila, 32. 

Aiiguselus, 354, 

August, 421>2. 

Augustae, 101 ; see Matres. 
Augustodunum, 34. 
Augustonemetum, 7. 

Augustus, 2, 421, 424. 
a*^w, 38, 

Auramazda, 62. 

Aurelius, 151, 154 ; see Ambrosius. 
Aurwrychyn, 404-5, 541. 

Auturi, 34. 

Avagdu, 544, 546, 552, 565, 568. 

Avattach, 423. 

avanc, 354, 592, 595. 

aweii, 268. 

awi, 70. 

Awst, 42 U2. 

Aztecs, the, 295. 

Bacchus, 196. 

Badb, 43 : see Bodb. 

Boeda, 322. 
bagha, 54. 

Baginates, 47, 54, 
bailey, 366. 
baili, bali, 366. 

Baiscinn, 322 • see Corco. 

Bala, 204, 544, 565. 

Bala Deiilyn, 400, 405. 

Balder, 284, 328-9, 382, 430, 492, 
529-38, 541-2, 568, 571, 578, 
613, 616-8, 623, 625, 628, 631, 
633, 678. 
ballium, 366. 
bally, 366. 

Ballysadare, 586. 

Balor, 78, 314-7, 391, 396-7, 417, 
587, 611,614-6,618, 643, 677. 
baltas, 528. 


Bangor, 547. 
baptism, Gwri’s, 499. 

Baranton, 159, 184, 186. 

Bardsey, 155, 159, 160. 
Barth61emy, M A. de, 69. 
Bartholauus, 580. 

Bartholomew, 263, 580. 
beadu, 44. 
bebla, 38. 

B6-Cuill, 579. 

B^dgelert, 151. 

Beggerv, 124. 
belli, 366. 

B<^1 Dragain. 172. 

B61 Sead. 172. 

Belatiicaar-o^ , -us, 37, 74, 91. 
Belgadan, Mount, 585. 

Beli, 90-1, 15o, 165, 168, 274, 
284, 318-9, 377, 425, 643-4, 
659, 666, 678. 

Belisania, BcAT/cra/xa, Bi^At^o'a/Aa, 
3, 46, 74, 675. 

Bclismius, 74. 

Bellinus, 90. 
bolsit, 38. 

Beltaine, 519-20. 

Benn Gulbain, Benbulbin, 507^ 
511. 

r>eothach, 262, 581. 
beotliu, bethad, 278, 541. 
berbaim, 26. 

Berendon, 18C. 

Ber-gelmir, GG3. 

Bern, 30. 
berw, 26. 

Bestla, 284. 

Bible, the, 609. 
bi-duum, 117. 
bile, 678. 

Bile, 90-1, 318, 6434, 678. 

Birds’ Battle, the, 257. 

Birogo, 315. 

Bitu!^ 47- 

Black Knight, the, 185, 350-1^ 
354. 

Black Sainglcnd, the, 441. 

Black Woodward, the, 348-50. 
blath, 473. 

Blathnat, 473-4, 476, 478. 
Bhtobulgium, 597. 





l)lodeu, 473. 

Blodeued, 239, 241, 300, 884, 
430, 473-4, 561. 

Blodeuwed, 239 : see Blodeued. 
Bloody Foreland, the, 317. 

Boand, Boann, 144, 169, 556. 
Boar of Benn Gulbain, the, 507-8, 
511, 541. 
hod, 44. 

Bddb (fern.), 43, 452, 604. 

Bodb (mas.), 170-1, 579, 586. 
Bodnod, 44. 

Bodvogenus, 44. 

Bodvognatus, 44. 
bogies on the stiles, 516. 
bogii, 54. 

Bdi, Biii, 309, 504-5, 
bolg, bolga, 596-7. 

Bolor, 396 : see Balor. 

Bolvinn-o, 35. 

bonfires on the 1st of Nov., 515. 
Bonus Puor, 22. 

Book, the Black, 406, 537, 562. 
Book of the Dun, the, 468, 525, 
580-1, 593-4, 

Book of Leinster, the, 467, 479, 556. 
Book of Ehyderch, the White, 
402. 

Book of Taliossin, the, 544, 546, 
567, 574. 

Bor, 115, 284. 

Bore, the, 640, 

Boreadae, 195. 
boreu, bore, 400. 

Bormana, 25-6. 

Bormanicus, 25. 

Bormanus, 25-6. 

Bormo, 25-6. 

Borr in Broga, 443. 

Borvo, 25-6. 

Boudicca, 199. 

Bourbon-Lancy, 25-6. 
Bourbon-rArchambault, 26. * 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, 25. 

Bonn, 31. 

Bouhy, 35. 

Boyne, 123, 129, 144-5, 433, 443, 
446, 459, 493, 502, 507. 
braint, 76. 

Bran, 508. 


Br&n, 94-7, 246, 24d, 28^ 

668 , 666 - 6 . 

Branwen, 94-5, 256, 269, 568, 619. 
Breas, 253, 397 : see Bres. 
Br^cilien, 156-7, 159, 168, 184, 
brecnhin, 77 : see brenhin, 
Brcidablik, 529. 
breint, 76. 
brenhin, 77. 
breiityn, 77. 

Bros, 252-4, 275, 317, 322, 388, 

413, 478, 586, 678. 

Bri Leith, 331. 

Brian, 393-5. 

Bricriu, 363, 430, 434. 

Bride, St., 75. 

Bridge of Dread, the, 451. 
Bridget, St., 75. 

Brfg, 76, 388 : see Brigit. 
Brigantes, 75, 77. 

Brigantia, 75, 77. 

Brigindo, 75-6. 

Brigit, 74-6, 254, 275. 

Brihati, 75. 

Brion, 396 : see Brian. 

Brisinga, 83-4. 

Britain, 90, 641. 

Brittones, 664, 
bro, 149. 

Broad-Boyne Bridge, 148. 
Broadhaven, 583, 598. 

Bron, 666 : see IMn. 
brud, 148. 
brug, 148. 

Brug : see Brugh. 

Brugb, the, 148, 151, 171, 251, 

414, 433, 443, 493, 502, 507, 
510. 

bniig, 149. 

Brun de Morois, 608. 
hryeint, 76. 

Brynhild, 241. 
bryntyn, 77. 

Buan (fern.), 484-5. 

Euan (mas.), 468. 

Buanann, 450. 

Buarainech, 78. 

Buddha, 79. 

Builc, 601. 
bull-feast, the, 443.* 






bwtiach, 518. I 

Byleist, 615. 

cacc na in-b<5, 476. i 

Cacus, 477. 
cM, 32. 537. 

Cadd, Cat, 454. 
cader, cadair, 251, 404. 

Cadmilus, 621. 

Cadmus, 620-1, 625. 

Cadoc, St., 547. 
cadr, 37. 

Cadwallawn, 650. 

Cad, 251-2. 
caer, 38. 

Caer, 170-1, 173-4, 434. 

Caer Arianrhod, 236, 307, 406. 
Caer Dathal, 225. 

Caer Leu, &c., 406. 

Caei: Ochren, 248. 

Caer Seon, 271-2, 307. 

Caer Sidi, 248-9, 254, 257, 270,550. 
Caer Yyrdin, 1 60. 

Caer Wydyr, 248. 

Caer yn Arfon, 272. 

Caerabar, 170 : see Caer. 
caerthann, 358. 

Ctiesar, 1,* 8, 20, 32, 49, 50, 52, 
55-8, 69, 74, 76-7, 84, 91, 153, 
175, 320. 

Caesarodunum, 7. 

Caller Conree, 472-6. 

Caill C^^nmon, 553. 

Caill Cuan, 415. 

Cain, 356, 593. 

Cainte, 391. 

Cairbre, 305, 321, 323. 

Cairbre Baisciiin, 322. 

Cairbre Ciniichait, 310-4, 317-8, 
320. 

Cairbre son of Comiac, 134. 
Cairbre the Crowder, 255. 

Cairbre son of Etan, 253-4, 276. 
Cairbre of Kerry, 252, 255. 
Cairbre the Luignian, 98-9, 255, 
337. 

Cairbre of Man, 323-4. 

Cairbre Muse, 246-7, 255, 305, 
308-10, 31;^ 8, 320, 345, 379, 
503, 505, 521, 527. 


Cairbre Niafer, 321-2, 601. 

Cairbre Ei^ota, 322. 

Cairo Ainsic, 257. 

Caitchenn, 313, 694. 
calath, 11. 
caled, 11. 

Caledoncs, 487. 

Caledonia, 487. 

Caledonius, 152 ; see Merlin. 
Calendar, the Greek, 519, 620. 
Calendar, the Macedonian, 518, 
676. 

Calends of Winter, the, 459-60, 
514 : see First of Nov. 

Calvus Patricii, Li 5. 
camera, 40. 

Canilan, the Battle of, 565. 
CampbeHs Popular Tales, 594. 
Camulodunon, 39, 207. 
Camulogcnus, 39, 

Camulognata, 39. 

Camulorigi, 39. 

Camuloris, 39. 

Camulos, 38-9, 41, 123, 178, 180, 
208. 

camurus, 40. 

Canine horse of Conall, the, 472, 
caiitalon, 75. 

Cantguic, 168. 

Cantire, 454, 

Cantre’r Gwaelod, 463. 

Caracalla, 25. 

Carman, 411*2. 

Carmarthen, 160, 406. 

Casmilu-, o21. 

Casnar, 501. 

Caspian, the, 581. 

Cassivellaunos, -us, 7, 153. 
Caswattawn, Caswalion, 1 53, 425, 
6G6-7. 

cath, 32, 537. 

CathaiT* Chorrai, 472-3. 

Catl.j<i, 137, 223. 

Catlihnudach, 142. 

Cnturiges, 7, 32, 47. 

C^turix, 32. 

Catuvellauni, 7, 47. 

Caucasus, 683. 

Cauldrons, remarkable, 256-7, 347, 
371, 373, 473, 476, 568. 





Ceclrt, Mac, 569, 579, 604. 
Ceithlenn, Cethlenn, 319, 616. 
Cellach, 134. 

Cenn Craaich, 200-1, 203, 208, 
210, 215. 

Cenncait, 310, 313-4, 318, 594. 
Cennfaelad, 318. 

Cerberus, 447, 473, 513, 638. 
cerdin, cerdin, cerdingen, 358. 
C^res, 60, 72, 645. 

Cernacli, 329, 403, 562 : see 
Conall. 

Cernenus, 78. 

Cernunnos, 61, 65, 78, 80-2, 84-6, 
88-9, 92, 97-8. 

Cerquand, M., 65. 
cess noinden, 363. 

Ca, 136, 512-3. 

Chair of Kcrridvven, the, 550, 
Chair of Taliessin, the, 550. 

Chair of Teyrnon, the, 550. 
Chalceia, the, 518-20. 

Charis, ^^a/Qtres, 495, 639. 

Xpovo^f 643. 

Charon, 14. 

Chorgcs, 33, 

Chrestien de Troyes, 403. 

Chrocus, 9, 10. 

Chuill, Mac an, 320. 
chwioryd, 62. 

Cian, 390-4, 396, 403, 405. 
cich, 512. 

Cichol, 583. 
cig, 512. 

Cilicia, 620. 

Cimbe, 601-2. 

Cinnchait, 310, 313-4, 318 : see 
Cenncait. 

Cioccal, Giocal, 583 : see Cichol. 
Citharoedus, Apollo, 79. 
Clackmannan, 324, 664, 

Clann Erci, 525, 

Clan william, barony of, 522. c 
Clas Myrdin, 168. 

Cleghile, 211-2, 214. 

Cliach, 170-2. 

Cliff Bridge, the, 451. 

Cloch Chinn fhaolaidh, 316. 
Clocliaii Chiunchait, 318. 

Ciothru, 139, 478. 


Cndmchoill, 211-2, 214. 

Cnoc na fola, 317. 

Cocidius, 37, 44, 67. 

Cocosus, 37. 

Coed Alun, 167. 

Coerabar Boeth, 172: see Caer. 
c6ic, 92. 
cdicthiges, 361. 
coimdiu, comdiu, 103-4. 
coime, 618. 

Coirpre Cundail, 344-5. 

Coll, 142 : see Cuill. 

Collegium Sutorum, 424. 
Columba, St., 211, 224, 314. 
Columella, 67. 
comalta, 480. 

Comedonae : see Comedovae. 
Comedovae, 103. 
commentum, 377. 

Con, Mac, 472-3, 524, 

Conaing, 262-3, 584. 

Conaire, 133, 135-6, 305, 321-2, 
367, 369-70, 604, 640, 650. 
Conall Cernach, 138, 329, 403, 
430,432, 439,454,471-2,483-5, 
503, 512-3, 536, 539, 562-3, 
594, 602. 

Conall Core, 309. 

Conchobar mac Ncssa, 133, 135- 
44, 324, 326, 330, 335, 337, 
343, 345-6, 363, 379, 431, 434, 
444-5, 419, 453-3, 459, 502, 
511, 576, 609, 627, 630, 638-9, 
646-7, 668, 678. 

Conchobar of the red Eyebrows, 
143-4. 

Conconnetodumnos, 7. 

Condla Cod Corrbacc, 344. 

Cong, 585. 

Congaile, Ui, 522. 

Conn, 133, 20^-6, 210, 247, 391, 
416-7, 443, 576. 

Connaught, 439, 511, 585-6, 609. 
Connells, the 522-3. 

Coiinla^s Well, 553-4, 556. 

Conor, 136. 

Con-roi, 472. 

Constantine, 166. 

Conu-ri, 473. 

Conwy, the, 387, 592, 595. 



Cooley, UO, 446. 
c6r, c'jran, 606. 

Coranians, tli3, 606. 

Corbre, 255 ; see Cairbro. 

Core, 308-9, 314, 503-J, 621-3, 
525, 628, 546, 566, 639. 

Core Ferdoit, 522. 

Corcaguiny or Corcaguinny, 393, 
521-2. 

corco, corca, 322, 522. 

Corco Baiscinn, 322. 

Corco Duibne, 621-4. 

Cordelia, 562. 

Ooritani, 606. 

Corkaree, barony of, 622. 

Cormac mac Airt, 133-6, H4-6, 
247, 357, 503. 

Cormac son of Cairbre, 30», 566. 
Cormac’s G lossary, 7 1 , 9 8, 4 7 (3, 5 1 4, 
520, 567. 
corn, 78. 
cor DU, 78. 
cornu copiae, 87, 

Coronis, 430. 

Corpri, 313: see Cairbre. 

CoiT, 652, 676: see Lugaid. 
Corrbacc, 344, 346-7. 
Coscraid'Menn Macha, 439. 
Cotageib Ule, 368-9. 
couvade, the, 140, 363, 627-9, 678. 
Craeb-riiadi, 12. 

Crede, 252, 255, 322. 

Creidylad, Crcurdilad, 511, 561, 
563. 

Creirwy, 565. 

Crete, 660-1. 
criafol, 358. 

Crickliowei, 204* 
enn, 201. 

Crochimit, 506-7. 

Cromm Cruaich, 201. 

Cronus, 111-2, 115, 137, 139, 
146-7, 149, 162, 154-5, 185, 
207, 642-54, 656, 659, 661, 
663, 665-6, 668. 

cropped black sow, the, 515, 517. 
Cxotta Cliach, 172. 

.cruach, 201. 

Cruachan 330, 410-1, 444, 
513, 590-1. 


Ci^g Hywel, 204. 
emit, 170. 

Cruithni, 600. 

Cdailnge, Cdailgne, 140, 446* 
C6ch, the, 338, 340. 

Cuchulainn, 90-1, 138, 140, 142-4, 
223, 259, 261-2, 264, 321, 323, 
326, 342 7, 353-4, 367, 369, 
374, 376, 378-9, 393, 395, 397, 
403, 429-32, 435-45, 447-55, 
457-62, 464-8, 470-7, a79-83, 
487,493-4, 501,511, 526, 536, 
538-12, 546, 565, 671,573, 590, 
594-5, 602, 610, 618, 624, 
626-31, 633, 638, 641, 64c6-7, 
G59, (;02. 

Ciihelvn. 269. 

Cuil m-Broeholl, 524. 

Cuill, Mac, 510, 569, 579. 

Cuirc, 521-2. 

Culann, 446-7, 452, 511, 638-9. 
Cultor, 6 : see Mercurius. 

Cuniall, 40, 178, 180, 187. 
Cundail, 344-5 : see Coirpre, 
Cuneda, 270, 547. 

Cunovali, 539. 

Curci, 522. 

Curach Life, Curragh of Kildare, 
506. 

Cii-rl, Cu-roi, Cii-rui, 472-7, 479. 
Curry, O’, 599. 

Custennin, 489-90, 494-5. 

Cwin Cawlwyd, Owl of, 555, 
cwelan, cwellaii, 38. 

Cyhde, r 
Cyclopes, 106. 
eyfaitt, cyfailtt, 480, 
cyn Croc, 374 : see Keol. 
cynrhon, 406. 
cynthron : see cynrhon. 

Cynwal, 539. 

Dj* ^ 154. 

Daedal us, 381. 
daeg, 496. 
dagas, 497. 

Dagda, the, 75-6, 135, 144-60, 152, 
154, 169-70, 191, 257, 371, 
388, 579, 586, 604, 614, 616, 
640, 644-5, 647, 651-2, 655-6* 
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496 . 
dagt, 497. 

Dagovasus, 11 . 
dah, 496. 

DahSka, 656. 

Dair, 213. 

Daire, 473. 

Dairggdig, 435. 

Dairthechta, 142. 

SaKvw, 541. 

5aK/>v^ 467. 

Ddl Riada, 322. 

Dattben, 282. 
dalthuan, 574. 

Dattwaran, 282. 

Daltweir, 282. 

Daltwyr, 282. 

Uamona, 25-6. 
ddn, 394-5. 

Danann, 89 ; see Ds.nii. 

Danii,89, 91, 395-6, 579, 597,663. 
dar, 675. 

David, St., 193. 

David’s, St., 380. 

Darthula, 335. 

Dathd, 330, 483, 511-2. 
dawn, 395. 

Dawn, the, 299, 300, 302, 385, 
444, 456, 458. 

Day of Doom, 562, 
dd, 89, 118. 

Dd Domnann, 597. 
dda, 89, 144. 

D4a Domnn, 587. 

Dead Ancestor, the, 656. 

Death, 479, 659. 

Decet, 70. 

Dechtere, 141, 143-4, 174, 379, 
431-4, 443, 496-7, 502. 

Dee, the, 455, 598. 
deep wheel, Gefjon’s, 379. 
degu, 496. 

deigr, 467. c 

Ddisi, the, 134, 321, 478, 504. 
Delia, 520. 

Delos, 384, 515. 

Delphi, 222. 

Deluge, the Aryan, 641, 649,660-1. 
Demetas, 242. 
damin, 552. 


Demne, Deimne, 552-3^ 560* 
demon-steed, the, 607-8. 

Denmark, 590. 
der, der, 467. 

Derborgaill, 465-7, 479 
Derdriu, 335-6. 
derg, 122, 

Dermot ; see Diarmait 
Derry, 664. 

Dervorgild, 466. 

Deucalion, 661. 

AcvSopt^, 30. 

Devil, tlic, 516, 608. 
dcu-lynn, 400. 
deus, 117. 

Deutsch, 45. 
deva, 117. 
devas, 117. 
deve, 117. 
devi, 117. 

Devo Nodenti, 126. 

Devognata, 117. 
dew, 468. 
dhvan, 92. 
dhvanta, 92. 
dia, 117-8, 144. 

Dian Cecht, 381, 390, 579, 62l. 
Diana, 44, 70, 

Diarmait, 135, 146, 187-92, 347, 
355, 357, 503, 505-11, 514, 
528-9, 560-1, 624. 

Dienstag, 41. 
dies, 118. 

Diespiter, 109, 117, 

Diet, 45. 

Dietrich, 30-1. 
dieu, 116. 

Dimanche, 202. 

Dingle, 4734, 522-4, 564. 
din, 34, 406. 
dinas, 34, 406. 

Dinas Dinfte : see Dinite. 

Dinas Emrys, 151, 161, 173: see^ 
Emrys. 
dinech, 309. 
dineu, 309. 

Dinevor, 423. 

Dinioch, 309. 

Dintte, Dintteu, 236, 272, 307, 
401, 406-7, 413, 420. 


Dinftef, 400, 406 : see Dintte. 
Binmeirchion, 406, 
dto, 117 
Aioyivrjq^ 117. 
l)ion Cassius, 24. 

Dionysus, 639. 

Aios, 116, 

5to9, 117 . 

Diovis, 116. 
jDirona, 27, 

Dis, 65, 69, 77, 81, 84, 01, 99, 
360,391,475,582,691,638,644. 
Distorted One, the, 438. 
dia, 116, 

diiip rodul, 284, 435. 
div, 118. 
diva, 117. 
divasa, 117. 
dives, 81, 

Diviciacus, 1. 

Divona, 27. 
divus, 117. 
divya, 117. 
do, 276. 

Dobar, 257. 

Dodona, 222. 

D6el Dermait, 345-7, 354, 374, 
451, 494-5, 
c!5ini, 92. 
doiu, 117. 

D6me, Puy de, 182, 675. 
Domhnach, 202. 

Dominos, 103-^4, 

(Jfiwainicuni, 2^. 
dominus, 598. 

Domnall, Domnal, 323, 440, 458. 
Domnn, Domna, 583, 589, 597*8. 
domuiniur, 377. 

D6n, 89-91, 23G, 244-5, 271, 274, 
283, 306-7, 318-9, 333. 
Donand, 89 : see Danu. 

Donegal, 664. 

Donn, 504-6, 529. 
donner, 58. 

Donon, 182. 

Donovan, 0^ 314, 319, 522, 567, 
664. 

Dontaurios, 92. 

Donu, 89, 91. , 
donum, 395. 


I Doom of the Age,' 658«^ 

Dorney, O’, 71. 

Dornolla, 458. 
donithethaig, 142. 

Doum, 12, ik 

Dovviiiias, Dovinia, 524, 526. 

8o{ii/oi', 428. 

Dowth, 148. 

Dragon, the, 616 : see Earth- 
serpent. 

Draupnir, ^28, 365-6, 368, 373, 
375, 531, 533, 632. 

Drogheda, 148. 

DroicLet an Alta, 451. 

Dropper, 551 : see Draupnir. 
drui, 213. 

Dmiuse, 221, 675. 
druiJochla, (h‘, 22 1. 
druids, the, 91, 137, 599, G73. 
Drunmatinne, 814, 317. 
Drunemeton, llpwkfi^ToVf 2 19, 221. 
Gpv'j, 221, 

Du Moro, 370-1, 608, 

Du Traws, 552. 

Du y Moroed, 370. 

Dupch Dali, 409. 

Duald mac Firbis, 602. 

Dub Saingleiul, 441. 

Duuen, 398, 814, 379, 503, 505, 
521-3, 525-9, 513, 566, 
Dubgaill, 590. 

Dubhros, 355-G. 

Dublin, CIO. 

Dubr-duiu, 117, 675. 

Dugan, 8b;nie O’, 314. 

Duibind, : see Duben. 
Duibne, LTi, 522. 

Duibni, Duibne, 314, 504-5: see 
Duben, 
duine, 92. 

Dulyn, 185. 
duma, 13. 

Dunf '^r\ ] 2-8, 47. 

DnmiiOi \i. 597. 

Duninu, 597. 

Dun Aengus, 150. 

Du'i Inbir, 462, 464. 

Diin Manann, 324. 
diinaim, 35. 

Dunates, 33-5, 47. 





Buuhibne^ Head, 524. 

diinoii, 34^8. 

Bnrlas, 21 ml 

Durthacht, 112, 328, 335, 366, 
373-4, 382. ^ 

Dutch, 45. 
duw, 116, 119. 

Duw Gwyn, 528. 

^.dvfna, 92. 

dwarfs under the sea, 550. 
dwinan, 92. 
dwindle, 91, 
dwyf, 117. 
dwyfol, 117. 

Dwyvach, 649, 

Dwyvan, 649. 
dwyne, 91. 

Dyaus, 109-10, 114, 116, 118, 
181, 220, 301, 657. 
Dyaushpitar, 40, 109, 116. 
dyd, 118, 175, 496. 
dyfyd, 277. 

Dyfrdwyf, 117. 

Dy’g^vyl y Meirw, 515, 676. 
Dylan, 307-8, 386-7, 389-90, 393, 
430, 504, 566. 
dyn, &2, 377. 
dynes, 92. 
dynetoii, 92. 

Dynthle, 407. 

Dyu, 40-1, 118. 
dyv, dyw, 116-7. 

Dyved, 242, 306, 341, 501, 504. 
Dyvnarth, 561. 

Dyvnwal, 449. 
dywawd, 277. 
dywedy4 276, 


.Sadaoin, 91 : see Etdin. 

Bager, the, 640. 

Eager, 639. 

Earth, 72-3, 111-4, 181, 645^ 669- 
70. 

Earth-serpent, 534, 612. 

Eber, 526, 582. 

Eccen, 563. 

Eccet, 563-5, 570. 

Echaid; see also Eochaid,Eochaidh. 
Echaid Airem, 247, 579. 


Echaid Efiurche, 450. ’ 

Echaid Echh^l, 477. 

Echaid Echchen, 593. 

Echaid of Eol,. 342. 

Echaid Feidlech, 579. 

Echaid Glas, 344, 353-4. 

Echaid mac Luchtai, 326-7. 
Echaid mac Mdireda, 463. 

Echaid Ollathair, 579, 616. 
Echaid Rond, 374. 

Echaid son of Ere, 409, 586, 589. 
Echchen, 608 : see Echaid Echchen. 
Echeii, 564 : see Eccen. 

Echidna, 600. 
cxvpo$, 34. 

€xw, 34. 

Ecul, 564 : see Eccet. 

Edain, 317 : see Etdin. 
edeithor, 497. 

Eden, the Garden of, 637, 656. 
Edne, Edle, 417. 

Eglwys Wrw, 380. 

Egypt, 620. 

Eigr, 486. 

Eirene, 495. 

Eistedvod, the, 18, 208-9. 

Eithne : see Ethne. 

Eivl, 236. 

Elatlia, Elathan, 254, 274-6, 278, 
280, 586. 

Elcmar, 147. 

elegy to Ciiroi, the Welsh, 475. 
Elen, 161-2, 164-5, 167,169,173-4, 
456, 678. iy 
Eleranus, 201. 
elfyd, 42. 

Elidyr, 370-1. 

Elijah, 214. 

Ellen, 161. 
eltylt, 138. 

EftyH: Malen, 608. 

Elphin, 545, 547. 

Eltheod, 45. 

Elunet, 351. 

Emain, 330, 346, 433-6, 447, 452-3, 
462, 496. 

Embla, 285. 

Emer (fem.), 395, 443, 448, 455-6, 
458, 461-2, 466, 479, 485, 642. 
Emer (mas.), 526, 582 : see Eber. 





Emiys, 151-5, 161, 165-6, 168-9, I 
173, 194. 

Biiamell’ng, the Art of, 665. 

Ii/Stos, 117. 

tviq Kal v€a, 368, 517, 521, 
englyn, 240, 244. 

Eiilti, 155. 

Enniskillen, 319, 
ent, entisc, 295. 

Eo Feasa, 554, 677. 

Eochaid : see Echaid. 

Eochaidh Gliarbh, 409. 

Eogan, 63. 

Eogan mac Durthacht, 142, 335, 
452. 

Eogan of Inber, 342. 

Eogan M(5r, 91, 122. 

Eoghan, 63 : see Eogan 
Eol, gen. Iiiil, 342. 
eolus, 278. 

Eos, 384. 

Epona, 27. 

Er, 526. 

Ere king of Leinster, 321, 471, 
479, 482-3, 538-9, 590, 631. 

Ere : see Echaid. 
erch, 483. 

Errias, 524-5. 

Erool, 600.‘ 

Eremon, 582. 

Eri, 561, 577. 

Erich thoiiins, 517, 639. 

Erinn, 417-9. 

Krinnyes, 104. 

Erna, Ernai, 527, 588. 

Ernoll, 590. 

Eh’p, 524, 527. 

Erris, 583. 

Ertham, 73. 

Erythria, 622. 
esa, 61. 

Esni, 179, 478. 

Essenberg, 289. 

Esugen mertiis, 63. 

Esugenob, 63. 

Esunertus, 63. 

Esns, 61, 63-5, 68, 72-3, 86, 232, 
646. 

Etdin, 91, 145-6, 317. 

Etal, 170, 172. 


etan, 275-6. 

Etan, 253, 317*8. 

Ethiopians, the, 640. 

Ethlenn, Eithlenn, 390, 410,414, 
443 • see 

Ethiip, 319, 390 1, 410, 417. 
Ethne Ingubai, 45 S. 

Ethne Uathach, 478. 

Elthne wife of Conoliobar, 139. 
Ethnea, 315-6, 390 : sec Ethne. 
Eubonia, 601. 

Eiulav, 164. 

61)StftVO>', 117. 
ct'Siccrrcpos, 117. 

Eugein, 63, 

Eugenios. 6.3. 
eidodeu, 300. 

Eumseus, 527 
Eumeuius, 26. 

Eunomia, 495. 

Euphrates, 556. 

Eurgein, 371. 

Eurynome, 638 

Fachtna, 137, 139, 144. 

Fad Felon, y, 608. 
hiel, 318. 

Faery, 445. 

Fatnir, 677. 
fagus, 54. 

Failblie, Hi, 522. 

Fairgti, 328, 335. 

Fairguneis, 220. 
fairguni, 220. 
faith, 262 277-8, 283. 

Fdl, 12‘k'i, 1.30, 168, 206-8, 210, 
212, 214-6, 576. 

Falga, 475-6. 

Fait, V, 608-9. 

Falvys, the O’, 522. 

Fand, 342, 460-4, 466, 467, 477. 
farma-tyr, 119. 
fath* ^"7-8. 

Fathao,. 137,139,277. 

Feast of the Hoad, the, 676. 

Feats of Cikliulainn, the, 440. 
Febis, 526. 

Fedelm, 378, 630-1. 

Femis : see Febis, 

Feni, the, 357. 
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Wolf, 120-1, 302, 530, 
611-2, 615, 619, 677, 

Fensal, Fensalir, 530, 543. 
for, fir, 21, 282. 

Fel: Baeth, 480. 

Fer Diad, 480-1. 

Fer Tlachtga, 515. 

Feradach, 312. 

Ferceirtne, 474. 

Ferchertne, 331. 
fergara, 469. 

Ferghoir, 489. 

Fergus the Black-toothed, 134. 
Fergus Fairge, 328, 647. 

Fergus mac Boig, 137-40, 328, 
335, 435, 522, 646-8, 651, 659, 
668 . 

Fergus and the Luchorpain, 591-2, 
596. 

Ferloga, 142-3, 513. 

Ferna, 393. 
ferverc, 26. 

Fferytt, 544. 

Fflam, 179-80, 

Ffleudor, 180. 

Fflewdur, 179. 

Fflfir, mfir, 153, 239. 

Fford Elen, 167. 

Fiac’s Pool, 553. 

Fial, 677. 

Fiann, Fiiin, 98-9, 552, 559. 
Fidba: see 
Fidga, 631, 641. 

Field of Ith, 605 : see Itli. 
file, 144, 442. 

Fimbul-ty, 534, 613. 
fimm, fimt, 365. 

Finland, 636. 

Finn, 40, 98, 144, 146, 178, 181, 
187, 251-2, 255, 322, 355, 357, 
552-3, 508-9, 560, 565. 

Finn Fees, 553, 560-1. 

Finnehoem, 432, 434, 512, 539. 
Finnfal, 122-4, 130, 208, 577. 
Finnghlais, 474. 

Fir Bolg, 120, 150, 213, 252-3, 
277, 321, 409, 419, 679, 581-2, 
585-91, 596-7, 599, 601-3, 606-7, 
609-11, 614-5, 619, 627, 653, 
659, 677. 


Fir Dea, 89, 570. ' . 

Fir Domnann, 681, 589-90, 597 
599, 603. 

Fir Morca, 593, 608. 
firgen, 220. 

First of Aug., 516, 518-9. 

First of May, 498-9, 519-20, 545-6, 
562, 607. 

First of Nov., 459-60, 473, 514, 
584, 587, 614 : see Nov. -eve. 
Firtri, Corea, 522. 

Fjorgynn, 220. 

Fiann, 171, 173, 211. 

Flood, the : see Deluge. 

Flouest, M., 69. 
fo, 591-2. 
fdelaid, 318. 

Fogamur, 514. 

Foi, 212. 
fdlk, 46. 

Fomor, Fomliair, 589, 594, 606, 
662. 

Fomori, Fomoraig, 253-4, 262, 275, 
% 80 , 387-9, 391, 396-7, 413, 
419, 427, 449, 464, 466, 579, 
582, 584-91, 593-6, 598, 603-5, 
608-11, 614-5, 662, 677-8. 
foraith, 277. 

Forgall, 376, 395-6, 416, 448, 450, 
455-7, 465-8, 479, 487, 492-3. 
formach, 23. 

Forseti, 534, 541, 633. 
foss, 11. 

Fotliad, 505. 

Four Dimples of Cucbulainn, 437. 
Four Kisses of Aengus, 370. 

Four Trefoils of Olwen, 490-1. 
Franang, 539. 

Freija, read Freyja. 

Frey, 492, 612, 652, 676. 

Freyja, 84, 619. 

Friday, 543. 

Frigedjeg, 543. 

Frigg, 529-33, 536, 542-3. 

Fuad, 441. 

Fulla, 533. 

Fursa, 172. 
fylkir, 46. 

gabur, 593. 





Gaea, 111, 115. 
gaesum, 381, 600. 
gii, 381, 441, 481, 600-1. 

G4i Bolga, the, 441, 481. 

Gflidoz, M., 8, 42, 55-6, 60, 65-6, 
118, 1767, 453, 575. 

Gaile6in, Gailiiiin : see 
Oaili6iii, 330-1, 581, 585, 589-90, 
598-601, 603. 
gain, 590. 

Gair, 250. 

Galli, 599. 

Gallians, the, 590. 

Gallizerme, 196. 

Gann, 584-5, 589. 

Gardens of Lug, 448, 455. 

Gann, 612, 615. 
garta, 448, 

Gascony, 154. 

Gauta-tj^r, 119. 

Gavaelvawr, 372. 

Oavida, 314, 316-9. 

Gefjon, 284, 379, 435, 543, 546. 
gein n-anira, 570. 
gein m-buada, 570. 
geir, Geir, 250, 270, 280. 
Geirionyd, 250, 555. 

Geirroedr, 456-7, 

Geiryoed, Geiryoed, 250, 280. 
Geiryon, 250. 
gele, geleu, 400. 

Geledn, 600-1. 

Gelonus, Geloni, 600-1. 

Gem-lea, 534, 613. 

Genann, 584-5, 589. 
geniesscn, 128. 
genus, 570. 

Geolftey, 129, 354, 567. 

Georgies, the, 600. 

Gerdr, 492. 

Germania, the, 662. 

Geryon, 14, 477. 
gess, gessa, 99, 507-8, 647. 
ghar, 22. 
ghrna, 22. 

Giants, the, 619, 670, 677-8. 
Gildas, 547. 

GilchHst, 215. 

Gilla Dacker, the, 318. 
gUle, 215. 


Gillecdtnded; >2 1 5. 

Gillecrist, 215. 

Gilvaethwy, 90, 336. 

Gidll, 533. 

Giraldus, 580. 

Glas Gaivlon, the, 319. 

Glass, 217. 

Glass Fortress, tlie, 26-4, 550. 
Glass House, the, 15i)-6, 161, 264. 
Glaucus, 126. 
gleam, 2S. 

Glen, the, 344. 
glenn, 399. 

Glenn ngaibthoch, 451, 

Glewlwyd, 372, 640, 667. 
Glinneu, 561. 

Glitnir, 531, 633, 

Gloaming, the, ‘^85. 

Glodaith, 497. 

Gloucester, 626. 

Gloyw Waftt-lydan, 501. 
Goborchinn, 593. 
gobur, 593. 

God of Druidism, the, 443. 
godeiih, godaith, 497. 

Gc»dcu, 244, 248, 257-8. 

Goddess of the Deep, the, 615: 
see Domnu. 

Godmundr, 4567, 626, 

Godo, 180. 

gods and not-gods, 581. 

Goewyn, 306, 336-7. 

Goibniu, 90, 319, 388, 579. 
Golcudyd, 488, 494, 496-7. 

Goll, 552. 

Goreu, 668. 

Goronwy Owen, 97. 

Goronwy Pevr, 240, 474, 616-7. 
gorsed, 205, 208-9. 

Goriigiau Triplets, the, 667. 
Gothia, 454. 

Govannon, 90, 307, 318-9, 386-7, 
38 ^" 

Govyiinn, Govynnion, 90, 319 ; 

see Gov'annon. 

Gower, 668. 
gra’^nyn, 571. 

Grainne, 146, 357, 5067, 509-10, 
560. 

Granheim, 24, 
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Gmnos, Grannus, 3, 21*2, 24-5» 
27, 510. 

Gratian, 166-7. 

Graunes, Eaiix, 24. 

Graux, 24. 

Great Island, 650. 

Gregory of Tours, 9, 10. 

Greid, 561, 677. 

Greidiawl, 661. 

no, Mac, 418, 642, 669, 579. 
sholm, 96, 665. 

Greth, 563, 

Gretti, 85. 

Grey of Macha, the, 441. 
grian, 571. 

Grian-ainech, 20. 
grianan, 146-6. 
gruagach, 189-90. 

Gudriin, 457. 

Guernsey, 198. 

Guest, Lady Charlotte, 306. 
guetid, 277. 

Gula August!, 424. 

Gule of August, 412. 

Gundfled, 287-8, 298, 337. 
Gungnir, 284. 

Gunther, 482, 511, 

Guth-ard, 200. 

Gwair, 250 : see Gweir. 
Gwalchmai, 430. 

G wales, 96-7. 
gwalstawt, gwalstot, 489. 

Gwanar, 180. 

Gwanas Gvvyr, 668. 
gwarawt, 277. 
gwared, 277. 
gwas, ‘ a man,’ 23. 
gwas, *a mansion,’ 11. 

Gwas Duiu, 117. 

Gwasgwyii, 153-4. 
gwawd, 277-8, 283. 
gwawl, 123, 168, 
gwed, 27 6. ^ 

gwedyd, 276-7. 

Gweir, 249-50, 252, 254, 270, 282, 
285. 

Gweiryoed, 249-50: seeGeiryoed. 
gweled, 277. 

Gwen, 161. 

Gwendyd, 157. 


Gwennan, 161. 
gwenriain, 527. 

Gwent, Nether, 498. . 
Gwenwynwyn, 180. 

Gwernabwy, the Eagle of, 555 
Gwilym, D. ab, 555, 574. 

Gwion, 544-5, 551-3, 658-60, 
588-9. 
gwir, 21. 

gwledig, 151, 162, 165. 
gwr, 21, 282. 

Gwrgwst, 561. 

Gwrhyr, 489. 

Gwri, 486, 500-1, 546. 

Gwron, 282. 
gwyd, 277. 

Gwyd, 271, 277-9. 

Gwydion, 225, 236-45, 248-9, 
254-5, 258-9, 262, 270-2, 274, 
276-80, 283-8, 291-4, 297-9, 
300-1, ‘ 304-8, 313-4, 318, 321, 
324, 326, 330, 333, 336-7, 341, 
347, 379, 382, 384-6, 389-90, 
398, 404-6, 425, 544, 623, 629. 
Gwydno, 155, 545. 

Gwyl Awst, 421. 

Gwyl Fair, 421. 

Gwyl Eih angel, 421. 

Gwyl Iwan, 421. 

Gwyn ab NM, 84, 146, 179, 
181-2, 355, 371, 473-4, 478, 
511, 537, 559-63. 

Gwyn da Gyued, 371. 

Gwyn da Reimat, 371, 

Gwyn Golioyw, 501. 

Gwyn son of Esni, 47 8, 

Gwyn son of Nwyvre, 478. 
Gwynnwesi, 153 : see Won was. 
gwynt, 35, 71, 282. 

Gwysmeuric, 153. 

Gwythur, 355, 511, 561-2, 

Gyges’ ring, 378. 

Gylfe, 284. 

Gymir, 492. 


Hacon, 226. 

Hades, 90, 96, 248, 256-7, 261, 
267, 276, 286, 291, 313, 326; 
330-1, 333, 337-44, 346-7, 354, 



HhikiL, 


373, 441, 447, 451, 457, 601, 
660, 641, 643, 655, 678, 

Half, 660., 
half-week, the, 438, 

Hallinskidi, 83, 85. 

Ham, 593, 609, 
hand-bani, 538, 

Hanga-^r, 119, 

Happy Isles, the, 659 : see Isles 
of the Blessed, 
hare-witches, 199. 

Harlech, 94, 96-7. 

Ilarits, the, 495. 
haul, heul, lioul, 572. 
hauligaera, 573. 

Havgan, 191, 339, 342, 344, 354. 
Head of Hades, 373, 501, 550, 558, 
665-6 : see Pwyll 
Headoric, 33. 
headu, 537. 

Heaven, 110-3, 182, 669-70. 
Hedrich, 33. 

HeimdaljHeimdall, 82-5,365, 558, 
602, 612, 656. 

Heimdali, 85. 

Helen, 167. 

Hel^ Lays, the, 198. 

Helicon, 554. 

Helios, 503, 571. 

Hell, 329, 3315, 347, 382, 430, 
530-1, 533, 535, 546, 615. 
Hellas, 622. 

Hellen, 661. 

Hemera, 571. 

Hen Fenyw, 380. 

Hengist, 154. 
heol, 572. 

Hephaestus, 381, 517-8, 521, 638- 
40. 

Heracles, 14-6, 20, 89, 141, 225, 
234, 281-2, 284, 287, 291, 296, 
378, 432, 444, 471, 575, 623-6, 
629-30, 678. 

Hercules, 66, 68, 131 , 273-4, 288-9, 
477, 600 : see Heracles. 

Here, 43, 72, 432, 471, 623, 630, 
639. 

Ilerieus, 429. 

Hermes, 15, 20, 274, 287, 427, 
620-1, 624. 


Herraddr, 329, 382, 531, 633. 
Hesiod, 495. 

Hesus, 44, 47. 

Hill of Ward, the, 515. 
himil, 39. 
himmel, 39, 178. 
hir, 27. 

Hirp, mac, 524^ 
hldfmaesse, 411. 

Hod, 537. 

Hodr, 530. 2, 534, 537-9, 613. 
Hoeni, 534, 613. 
homo, 92. 

Horace, 303. 

Hora?, tho, 495. 
horn, 78. 

Horsa, 154. 

Hours, the, 494 5, 

Howel, 162. 

Howth, 329. 
m, 548, 592, 595. 
huan, 574. 
llubner, Dr. 126. 

II5d Gwyn, 562. 
huitaine, 361. 
hum, 115. 
hiima, 115. 

Hwch du gwta, yr, 515-6, 675. 
Hwergelme, 557. 

Hy-Fiachrach, 355. 

Hy-Many, 343, 374. 

Hyrrokin, 531. 
hyma, 115. 

Hymi, 115, 180-1, 661, 663. 
Hyperhor a>is, the, 194. 

Hyperion, 111. 

Hyveid, 498. 

Hywel, 1G2. 

lair, 527. 
iarann, 70. 

larbhoinel, 262, 675: scelardonoL 

larho o 1, 675. 

lardobai, 257. 

lardonel, 581, 675, 

laripi, 524. 

iarn, 70. 

lau, 175. 

Ibar Ginn Trachta, 461. 

Iccavos, 75. 





Ictian Sea^ the, 467. 

Ilia, 660-1. 

Ida-plain, 634, 612: see Ith. 
Ida-vollr, 605 : see Ith. 

Idris, 250, 279, 675. 
ler, 526. 

Igrayne, 486. 

Ildanach, tire, 427. 

Inber, 342. 

IiKlech, 587, 598, 615-6. 

118. 

Indra, 40, 181, 232, 292-301, 304, 
382, 385-6, 390, 425, 623, 629. 
ifidra, 295. 

Ingct^l, 135, 367, 650. 

Inis Ceithleiiii, 319. 

Inis Fail, 206. 

139. 

Insi Gall, 476. 

Inver Domnann, 582, 598. 

lobath, 262. 

i6n, 62. 

i6r, 62. 

iCt, 117. 

*lov€pvtoLj 588, 677. 

Ir, 526. 

Isle of Man, the, 663-4. 

Isles of the Blessed, the, 643, 648. 
La‘)^(i)f 34. 
ith, 117. 
ith, etho, 605. 

Ith, Itha, 534, 605, 612, 631. 
luchair, 393. 
luchna, 477. 
luchaiba, 393. 

Iveragh, barony of, 522. 

Jahvch, 50. 

Janiculum, 648. 

January, 360. 

Janus, 94, 360, 648, 666. 

Japetus, 14. «- 

Japhet, 580. 

Jason, 291-2. 
jaiit, 117. 
jauti, 117. 

Jesuit Missionaries, the, 673. 
Jesus, 22. 

Jordan, the, 556. 


Jordanis, 61, 636. 

Joshua, 50-1. 

Jove, 2, 40-1, 47-9, 54-6, 58, 60, 
72,78,86,109,117-8, 122,132; 
175-6, 178, 181, 195, 234, 295,. 
563, 575. 

Jovius, 71. 

Juliomagus, 7. 

Juno, 43, 175. 

Jupiter, Jovis, Jove: see Jove, 
Zeus, 
jiis, 117. 


KaS/wyev7]9f 625, 
l^adyrieith, 489. 

Kafidpa, 39. 
kamara, 40. 
kamaredha, 40. 

Kapvov, Kapvv^, 78. 

Kastor, 571. 

Keating, 409, 582-600. 
keen, the, 388-9. 

Kei, 347, 490. 

Kelydon, 486-7. 

Keredigion, 463. 

Kerridwen, 269, 544-6, 550, 565. 
Kicva, 501. 

Kildare, 193. 

Kilgwri, the Blackbird of, 555. 
kill, 38. 

Killaraus Mons, 192. 

Killare, 192-3. 

Killorglin, 596. 

Kilmactranny, 587. 

Kilyd, 486. 

Kineely, Mac, 314-6, 318-9, 390. 
king, 46. 

Kinsale, 523. 
kidla valdi, 652. 

KpJeXiBpoVf 40. 

Knowth, 148. 

Korkureti, 522. 

Kpovta, 643. 

Kpovtwv, 643. 

Kpow, 643. 

Kulhwch, 28-9, 478, 486-95, 555, 
559, 561, 577. 

Kyledr, 561. 

Kynan, 16i-5. 





Kyndelw, 268-9, 408. 

Kynon, 347-61. 

Kynvai, Kynvael,400 ; seeCynwal. 
Kynyr, 347. 
kyvarws, 488. 

Labraid of the Sw^’ft Hand, 342. 

346, 353, 461, 463, 631, 641. 
Labraid Longsech, 590, 593, 601, 
608. 

Labraid Lore, 690. 

Lady of the Four tain, 351-3, 378. 
Lady of the Lake, 156-8, 641. 
Lady of the Van Lake, 422-3, 463. 
Laertes, 289-90. 

Lag an Aonaigh, 418. 
lagen, 600. 

Lagiii, Laigliin, 599-60L 
Ldrn-fada, 390, 397, lUO: s^'cLug. 
Lamia, 104, 106. 

Lammas, 409-11. 

Lancelot, 484. 

Lana of Immortality, the, 627, 
636. 

Land of Promise, the, 355-6, 3 j7, 
665. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, 111-2. 

Laon, 420. 

Last day of Oct., 587 : see First of 
Kov. 

Lares, 3. 

Latham, Dr., 635, 

Latona, 195, 497. 

Lear, 562. 

Leda, 173. 

L^irn Conculainn, 462. 

Lein, Lake of, 356. 

Leinster, 467, 504, 511, 585, 599, 
600, 609. 
lenn, 399. 

Leodiis, 454. 

Leto, 28, 444, 487, 497. 
letsuanaigh, 618. 

Leviathan, 530. 

Lhuanys, 422. 

Lia Fail, 206, 576-7. 

Liath Macha, 441. 

Liban, 342, 460-3, 641. 

Liffey, 471,484-5, 506, 539, 610. 
Linn F6ic, 65 ^ 


Linn Leith, 441. 

Lion, Chevalier an, 403, 503. 

Lir, 342, 411, 461-2, 566, 679, 
664, 666. 
lir, 666 ; see Lir. 

Lit, 531. 

Livy, 67. 

Little Van Lake, 422. 

Llaiidyssiil, 230. 

Llanrwst, 555. 

Llassar, 256. 

Liaweieini, 125, 610. 

Llawgnfr(‘s, 237-8, 383, 399. 
ttef, 405. 
lietuegiii, 3c5. 

Lieu, 23“, 385. 508-401, 404-7, 
409, 113, 419, ^i25, 4 30, 432, 
436, 473-^, ^86,493, 50 i, 504, 
543, 546, 551, 561, 565, 571, 
617, 625 : &eo Llew. 
tteu babir, 408. 
tteufer, tteiier, 408, 429. 

LIow, 237-40, 248, 259, 272, 284, 
299, 300, 305, 308, 318-0, 324, 
341, 383-6, 389-90, 393, 398- 
402, 401, 407, 486: hee Lieu. 
Hew, 237-8, 398, 401. 

Lh, 96. 

LI law, Lliaw«, 180. 

Idion, Llivon, 463, 5S3. 
ttuched, 59. 
ttuchio, 59, 

Llud, 125, 127-30, 144, 173, 249, 
dll, 561-3, 577, 606-8, 610, 
610, 6t3. 

Llyohljn. .>55. 

Llydaw, 168. 
ttyg, 428. 
ttvgljw, 428. 
tiygoden, 428. 

Llyii y Gadair, 404. 

Llyn Llion, 463. 

Lly^ 240, 425, 562, 577. 

Liy\iii, 105-6. 

Loch Ciiuhe, 60 L 
Loch Cuaii, 415, 465. 

L^'ch Derg, 326. 

Loch Dergdeirc, 32 G. 

Loch Dub, 441. 

Loch Ldmraith, 471. 






Loch Lugdech, 677. 

L(5ch M6r, 526. 

Loch Tondchuil, 471. 
lochdub, 428. 

Lochiann, 129, 347, 355-6, 465, 
467-8, 487, 615. 

Jochnina, 428. 

Lodon, 556. 

Loeg, 343, 441, 461. 

L^gaire Buadach, 430, 536, 594. 
Loegaire mac Neill, 259, 416. 
Logh, 408, 410. 

Loki, 83, 120, 530-2, 534, 536, 
538-40, 612, 615, 654. 

Lomna, 98-9. 

London, 129. 

Lord’s-day, the, 202. 

Lot : see l^oth. 

Loth, Lothus, 125, 129, 583. 
Lothar, Lothor, Lotliur, 478. 
Lothians, the, 129. 

Loucetius, 133, 

AovySovuou, 419. 

AovyovSovyov, 419-20. 

Lough Corrane, 677. 

Lough Corrib, 664, 

Lough Foyle, 664, 667. 

Lough Hackett, 601. 

Lough Neagh, 279, 463. 

Lough Rudraide, 592. 

Lough, Strangford, 465. 

Lough Swilly, 

\ovyo9, lugOS, i§8. 

Louth, 454. 

Luachair, 462. 

Luain, 336-7. 

Lucan, 44-5, 47, 49, 60, 68, 70. 
Luedunum, 429 : see Lugdunum. 
luch, 428. 

Lucliorpain, the, 591, 606. 
Luchuirp, the, 592. 

Luchtai, 326. 

Lucian, 13, 20. • 

Lud, 129. 

Ludgate, 129. 

Ludi Miscelli, 421. 

Lug, 143, 210, 237, 316-9, 383, 
390-1,394-8,407-14,418,420-1, 
423, 426-7, 429-31, 435, 442-3, 
445, 448, 454, 486, 496, 501-2, 


512, 519, 636, 540-2, 670-1, 
578-9, 586-7, 590, 611, 614, 
616, 618, 623, 625, 639. 
lug, 512, 540. 

Lugaid, 328, 343, 443, 465, 471-3, 
477-85, 503, 528, 538-41, 618. 
Lugaid Corr, 552, 676. 

Lugaid mac Con, 524, 677. 
Lugaid son of Ith, 677. 
lugbairt, 429. 

Lugdunum, 34, 419-20, 428-30. 
Lugdunum Convenarum, 420 
Lugh, 397, 409 : see Lug. 
lugliath, 428. 

Luglochta Loga, 448, 466. 
Lugmod, 420. 

Lugnassad, 409-11, 414-6, 418 
420, 423, 519. 

Lugoves, 238, 419, 424-6, 430-] 
541. 

Lugiiadicus, 541. 

Lugudeccas, Lugiuleca, 540. 
Lugus, 238, 419-20, 428-31, 486. 
Lunct, 351-2, 378-9. 

Lusca, 466. 

Lyca3an Mountain, the, 183, 
Lyiiette, 351. 

Lyons, 34, 419. 

Mabon, mabon, 21, 28, 31, 249, 
400, 404, 423, 555, 577, 627. 
mac, 320. 
mac legind, 320, 

Macbeth, 104. 

Maepherson, 335. 

Macha, 330, 441. 
macht, 23. 

Macrobius, 56. 
maccu, 522. 
madfall, 609, 
mael, 215. 

Maelan, 161. 

Maelgwn, 12, 271, 547-^ 
Maelmuiri, 215. 

Maelpadraic, 215. 

Maen Ketti, 193. 

Maen Twrog, 244. 

Mag Bolg, 597. 

Mag Cro, 312. 

Mag n-Itha, 583, 6Q5, 

Mag Mdr, 275. 
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Mag SleoH m2, 208, 215. 

Mag Tured, 387, 414-5, 585 : ece 
Moyljra. 
maga, 24. 
magavan, 24. 

Magee, Islaud, 477, 
magha, 23. 
maghavan, 23. 

Magniac-o, 6, 7. 
magnug, 23. 
magu, 23. 
main, 23. 

Maine, 328, 366-70, 372-7, 380, 
382. 

Maiiii, the, 366-7, 369-70, 373-4 : 

see Maine. 

Mainz, 23. 
mair, 124. 

Maistiu, 150. 

Malachi, 535. 

Malahido Bay, 583. 

Malen, 607-8 : see March, 
matt, luaftt, 608-9. 
main, 50. 
mam wen, 528. 
man, 377. 

Man, 324, 601, 638, 664. 
Manann, 663-4. 

Manann, Bdn, 324, 

Manannan, 147, 256, 342, 377, 
397, 411, 461-2, 464, 474, 477, 
663-7. 

manaa, 377, 380. 

Manaw, 663-4. 

Manawyctan, 377, 425, 663-8. 
Manawyt, 6 66. 

Mane : see Maine. 

Manes, Mania, 662. 
mailman, 377. 

Mannus, 377, 662. 

Mans, Ic, 420. 
fidvTL<Sj 377. 

Manu, 377, 659-60. 
maouez, 23. 
mapon : see mabon. 

Maponos, Maponus, 21, 27-8, 68, 
404, 577 : see Apollo. 

Maro, 590 : see Margg, More. 
March, 239, 271, 590, 650, 662. 
March Malaen* 607 ; see Malen. 


Marches, the, 149. 

Margam, 668. ’ 

Margg, 590, 593, 603 : see More. 
Marianus, 215. 
mark, 149. 

Marne, 29. 

Mar6, ar, 568, 659. 
marriages at Lugnftssad, 418-9. 
Mars, 2, 32-3, 35. 37, 40-2, 44, 
48, 50. 68-9,91,118,126, 130, 
133, 181, 210, 537-9. 
Mars-Jupiter, 468, 625, 631. 
Martin, St., 538. 

Martms. 71. 
martulus, 59. 

Math, 22'^-6, 236, 239, 24!, 246, 
284, 206, 305-8, 326, 336, 3G4, 
389, 308, 106, 424, 432. o27. 
Matliolwcli, 94-5, GIO. 

Mat lion wy, 305, 527 : see Math, 
Mathremail, 367, 369. 

Matrse ; sec 
Mai res, 100-4. 

Matrona, 2i, 29. 

IMatronoi, 100. 
mavi, 23. 
maw, 23. 

Max Muller, Prof,, 107, 

Maxell, 100, 162, 164-9. 

Maxim, 167, 075. 

Maxim ianus, 167. 

Maximus, 166-7. 
may, 23. 

Mayence, 23. 

Mayo, 583. 

Mbocobis, aic, 673. 
meal, 59. 
mealde, 59. 
meanadh, 666. 
meaning, 377. 

Medb, 137-40, 142, 170, 322-3, 
330, 367-9, 410, 444, 468, 475, 
478-80, 182, 511, 598, 601, 
62 , oiO. 
mediant, 103. 

Medea, 291-2. 

Meirchion, 239, 271, 590, 65®! 
see March. 

Mela, 130, 174, 196-9. 
fUXaOpov, 40. 





Melyngan Gamre, 385. 
jijemini, 377. 
fLCfjLova, 377. 

Di^naoued, 665. 

Menai, 405. 
fl€V€aLVii), 377. 

Menelaus, 660. 

Menevicnsis, 380. 
nienma, 377. 
fih/os, 377, 380. 
mens, 377. 

Mlvrwp, 377. 

Menw, 380 : see 
Menyw, 375-7, 380, 489. 
Mercoeur, 8. 

Mercoiray, 8. 

Mercoire, 8. 

Mercoiset, 8. 

Mercuer, 8. 

Mcrcurette, 8, 

Mercurey, 8. 

Mercuric, 8. 

Mercurot, 8. 

Mercury, a x>I|ice, 8. 

Mercury, the god, 1, 3, 6-9, 35, 47, 
49,73, 80, 88,110, 231-2, 274, 
281, 285, 294, ‘321, 428, 675. 
Merlin, 125, 144, 151-61, 174, 
184, 187, 192-5, 225-G, 544, 
577, 640-1, 651, 667. 
mermaids, 198, 660. 
l\Iersey, the, 454-5. 

Mesgegra, 136, 330, 483-5, 513. 
Mesroida, 511, 513. 

Messiah, the, 613. 

Qieu, 407. 

meudwy, 23, 117, 407. 

Midas, 593. 

Middleby Kirk, 597. 

Mider, 145, 331-4, 395, 473,475-7, 
549, 579, 604, 627. 
Midluachair, 462. i 

Midsammcr-day, 586. 
might, 23. 

Milbe], 368. 

Milde mon, Mil de mal, 449 : see 
Domnall. 

Mde, 90-1, 147, 313, 569, 579, 
581-2, 603, 643. 


Miles Hispanise, 

Milesians, the, 506, 542, 569, 579, 
682, 588-9, 603-4, 643-4. 
Milscothach, 368-70. 

Milton, 479. 

Mim, 557-8, 568. 
mind, 377. 

Minerva, Menerva, 2, 3, 73-5, 77 
377, 379-80, 546. 

Mmgor, 367, 369. 

Minocaiinus, 90. 

Minos, MtVtus, 377, 660-3, 668. 
mistletoe, the, 630. 

Mithras, 3, 100. 

Mjdlnir, 59, 531, 646. 
mlatiti, 59. 
inlatu, 59. 
iniunij, 59. 
mo, 525. 

Mo Dovinia, 524-5. 

Md Epcrt, 367-70. 
moco, riiocu, muco, 522. 
Mocii-Dalon, 522. 

Mocu-Runtir, 522. 

Mocu-Sailni, 522. 

Modaib Loga, 420, 

Modron, 28-9, 400, 423, 577. 
inoel, 449. 

Moel-mud, 449 : sec IJyvnwal. 
Mden, 311, 317-8, 542, 546, 566, 
]\lo-Febis, 525-6. 

Mog Kelt, 215. 

Mog Nuadat, 122, 215. 

Mog Ruith, 211-2, 214-6, 381, 
515, 517, 526. 
mogen, 23. 

Mogha, Corea, 522. 

Mogounos, Mogounus, 22-4, 27. 
Moguntia, 23. 

Moguntiacuin, 23. 

Mo-haulum, 525-6. 

Mold, 204. 
molina, 59. 

Mo-ling, 211. 
molo, 59. 

Mo-luigid, 526, 528. 

Momaros, 428. 
mon, 376, 

monach, manach, 376, 395« 
Monapia, 663, * 





moneo, 377. 

Mongdn, 552. 

Mone To vis, 167.' 

Hont St. Miuliel, 91, 161, 334. 
Montmartre, 8- 
Montmerciire, 8. 

Moon, the, 672-3, 678. 

Morann, 310-4, 317, 323-4. 

More, 262, 584, 590, 593, 608-9, 
662 : see Marc, Margg 
Morcant, 229. 

Mordav, 514. 

Morecambe Bay, 455.'" 

Morgan, 229. 

Morgan!, 160. 

Morgen, 229, 408 
Mdrgor, 367, 369, 

Morid6non, 160. 

Morien, 229. 

Morn, 496 : see Eos. 

Morna, mac, 552 : see Goll. 

Moro, 370-1: see 
Moiois, 371, 608 : sec Brun. 
Mdrrigu, 43-4, 452, 468, 470-1, 
604, G29. 

Morris, Le^vis, 97. 
morrow, 408. 

Morva Dinlteu, 407. 

Morvran,* 565. 

Morvud, 423. 

Moses, 52. 

Mothers, the, 101-2. 

Mowat, M., 64-6, 78-9, 82. 
Moytura, 585, 587, 589-90, 601, 
604, 614, 617, 619, 626, 631, 
644 : see Mag Tured. 
mmig, 149. 

Muena, 591. 
mug, 23, 407. 

Mugain, 139. 

Mug-eime, 247, 320. 
muin, 374. 

Muineamon, 373. 
muir, 257, 467, 591-2. 

Muirn, 252. 

Mulpatrick, 215. 

Munster, 585, 609. 

Mureif, 371 : see 
Murias, 257, 371. 

Murthemne, ^93, 435, 444, 446, 


452, 454, 450, 471, 481, 638, 
647. 

Muse, 308, 310, 317, 320-1; see 
Cairbre. 

Muscraige, 321. 

Muscraige-ThLe, 441. 

Muscraighc, 521. 

Muscry, 321. 

Muskerry, 321. 

Mubpoll, 615. 

Mwyiiva\.r, 370 : see Elidy»*. 
Mydvai, 423. 

Mygnacb, 153. 

!Myiiacb. 372. 

Mytiawg, 376-7. 
myuawy l, 005. 

Mynogar, 90, 377. 

Mynyw, 380. 

Myrdin, 151, ICO, 168. 
Myrmidons, the, 597. 

Naas, 329-30. 

Nama, mac, 650. 

Namriites, 196. 

Naiina, 533. 

Nantes, 196. 

Nanitle, Nanttteu, 240, 400, 405. 
na6, 362. 

Ear, 478. 
nassa, 416. 

nassad, nasaJb, 410, 415, 
naudk, 128. 

N^aiie, Mac, 320. 
naut, 128. 

Nav, Naw, 180, 271, 650. 
naw, 36.^, 364. 

Nawmod, 376 : see 
Nawinon, 371-2, 376. 
neat, 128. 

Necht, 122-3, 130. 

Nechtan, 122, 556. 
nef, 649. 
net 528. 
m*g, . .23. 

Neiv^oii, Neivon, 258, 27 1,649-50. 
nem, 649. 

Nemausus, 100. 

Eerned, Nemid, 213, 262-3, 580, 
582-3, 685-6, 589, 608, 649-51, 
668 . 





the, 584. 

l^emetiali-, 101-2. 
v^fii^Tov, 46, 102. 

Nemetona, 42. 

Kemon, 42. 

mnnius, 151, 167, 584, 600-1. 
Neol, 374. 
jie6tan, 128. 

iJ^eptune, 123, 126-7, 130-1, 649- 
50. 

Ne^ei^ls, the, 106. 

Nessa, 135-7, 143, 324, 646. 
iN^estor, 15. 

f et, 42, 215. 
eta-Ttrenalugos, 12, 203. 
ethawc, 561. 
netta, neta, 33, 203. 
!N’etta-Segainonas, 33-4. 

JSTevenhyr, 258. 

Nevwy, 649. 

l^evyd, 583, 651, 663, 668. 
Newgrange, 148. 
newid, 362. 
iN'ewry, 461, 610. 

Newtown Hamilton, 441. 
nexus, 415. 
nia, 33, 203. 

Niad, 321. 

Niafer, 321-2, 601. 

Niall, 374-5, 475. 

Nidmdn, 42, 323. 

Nibelungen Lied, the, 32, 96. 
Nick, 123. 
nicor, 123. 

Niflheim, 530. 
nigim, 123. 

Nimeth, 263 : see Nemed. 

Nine Forms, 376, 378. 

Nine Gates, 373. 

Nine Hazels, 373, 554. 

Nine Hearts, 378. 

Nine Hostages, 374. 

Nine maiden Mothers, 365, 55€. 
Nine Maidens, 373. 

Nine Muses, 558. 

Nine-night Week, 360, 365. 

Nine Porters, 372. 

Nine Tricks, 37 6. 

Nine Witches, 373, €26. 

Niordr, 652-4, 659. 


niutan, 128. 
nix, 123. 
vifo), 123. 
njdta, 128. 

Noah, Noe, 580, 593. 

Noatdn, 653. 

Nodens, 125-8, 130-3, 159, 176, 
178, 610. 

noinden, noenden, the, 362-5, 368, 
370-1, 438, 480. 

Nos Galangaeaf, 514-6. 

Nois, mac, 479. 
nomad, 364. 

Norns, the, 334. 
nouitiou, 362. 

November-eve, 459-60, 464, 473, 
507, 514, 516, 662 ; see First 
of Nov. 

Nuada, 119-23, 125, 129, 133, 
135-6, 144, 181, 208, 252, 275, 
381, 396, 414, 427, 576-7, 579, 
586-7, 609-11, 615-6, 621, 
642-4. 

NM, 125, 127-8, 159, 179, 181, 
559-60, 563, 577. 
nundinae, 361, 363. 

Nuts, the Crimson, 356. 
niitze, 128. 

Nwython, 561. 

Nwyvre, 123, 179-80. 
nyfed, 102. 

Nyx, 571. 

d, 522. 

oath, a form of Manx, 361. 

<3c, the Mac, 144-50, 152, 155, 
161, 169-71, 185, 191, 225-6, 
604, 644, 647 : see Aengus. 
Occidentalis, Cumulus, 168. 
Oceanus, 111-2. 

Ochidient, Cruc, 168. 

Ochren, 248, 346 : see Achren. 
Odenn, Odinn, 278 ; see Woden. 
6dr, 278. 

Odysseus, 280, 291, 327. 

Odyssey, the, 327, 527, 640. 
denach, 362, 369. 

Oengus, 144: see Aengua. 
oer, 38. 
ocrfcl, 38. 


Oeruedawc, 371. 

Oeth, 667-8. 
ofyd, 17. 

Ogam, 18-20, 33, 98, 274, 523-4. 
Ogma, 17-20, 274, 321, 579, 611, 
615, 621. 

Ogmios, 13, 16, 18-9, 274, 281, 
285, 287, 294, 296, 301, 304. 

oyfJLoSy 19. 

Ogo Maen Cymwd, 97. 

Ogyrven, 267-9, 275. 
ogyrvens, the, 268, 274. 
dibell, 38. 
oidheam, 19. 

Oiiigus, 144: see Aengns. 

Oissin, Oisin, 551 : see Ossin. 
Olaf, 286,A56-7. 

Olgen, 245. 
pllathair, 644. 

Olom, 391, 525 ; see Ailill. 
Olwen, 28, 413, 486-8, 490-2, 494. 
Olympus, 183, 620, 622, 624, 640. 
Oppianicnos, 57, 75. 

Orbscii, 664. 

Orkney, 454. 

Ormuzd, 62. 

Orpheus, 291. 

Psbeorn, 63. 

Osborne', 63. 

Oscar, 561. 

Osismi, 196. 

6slac, 63. 

Osma, 424, 541. 

Ossin, 551-2, 558, 5GL 
Osmdd, 63. 

OSS, 08, 551. 
ovdreis, 278. 
oulodeu, 399. 

OvpaviSaSf 649. 

Ovpavos, 40, 115, 180, 649; see 
TJranus. 

ovyd, 17-8, 274. 

Owein, 63, 162, 185, 191, 347, 
350-4, 378, 401-4, 423, 429- 
30, 430, 457, 472, 494, 624. 
owl, the, 241. 

pabwyr, 408 : see Itou. 
page, 23. , 

waiSioi', 23. 


Pair Dadenx, 256, \ 

Panathensea, the, 414, 423,, 519. 
Papa, 112-3. . 

Paradise, 656. 

Parish, 130. 

Parjanya, 22C, 295. 
Partholomaeus, 263 : see 
Partholon, 580, 582, 589, 604-6, 
651, 668. 

Patrick, St., 193, 200-2, 213, 215, 
259. 

Patroclus, 410. 

Paul, St., ] 29. 

Peblic. 258. 

Pclagiaiiism, 547. 

Pelagirs, 230. 
r€/x7raffjL 365. 

Penates, 3. 

J^eiicawr, 373. 

Pendaran Dyved, 500-1. 

Penka, Dr., 636. 

Penk ridge, 203. 

Penttech, 371. 

Penttyn, 565. 

I'^enn Cruc, 203. 

Pcnnoci ucium, 203. 
penrbyn, 406. 

Pentheus, 625, 
j)enthryn, 406. 

Penzance, 539. 

Peredur, 373, 403, 430, 592, 608, 
626. 

Perilous Glen, the, 451. 

TTepKO?, 483. 

Perkuiios, 219-21. 

Persej)hoii(s 131, 563. 

Perverse Black Knight, the, 352*4, 
491. 

Peter, St., 83, 211, 412. 

Petrylew, 371. 

I)euttawr, 407 
Pheebus, 127, 501, 639. 
d*® 'r.nlofi, 54. 

, 54. 

Pictava, GCO. 

Pictet, M., 61. 

"^hcls, the, 600-1, 610. 

Pitaras, the, 658. 

Plain of Itb, the, 605. 

Plant y Fall, 608. 
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Pltny, 9. 

#y\ovTOS, SI. 

TlkovTO)v, 81. : see Pluto. 
Plutarch, 632. 

Pluto, 81, 83-5, 131, 475, 537, 
563, 509. 
poculum, 67. 
ilium, 8. 
actiers, 600. 

Mar Sea, the, 637. 

Pollux, 36-7, 571. 

Polyphemus, 280, 288, 327. 
Porguini, 220. 

Porphyrio, 622-3. 

Portzmarch, 590. 

Posidon, 130, 569. 

Posiphorus, 22, 24. 
j^ouitorawr, 407. 

Powell, Mr., 83, 557. 

Prayer, the Gorsed, 209. 

Pnthivi, 114-5, 181. 

Procopius, 153. 

Prometheus, 225, 287-8, 291, 298, 
624, 642, 661. 

Proteus, 660. 
priill, 567. 
prwystl, 567. 

Prydelaw, Prydelw, 371. 

Pryderi, 242-3, 246, 248-9, 255, 
341, 500-1, 665-6. 

'pryderi, 500. 

Prydwen, 248-9. 

^vyoToiiTTo^f the, 654, 658, 

Pueblo Indians, the, 295. 
pugillares, 407. 
purdu, 402. 
purwyn, 402. 

Phshan, 655-6. 
puy, 8. 

PwvH, 191, 242, 248-9, 255, 337- 
42, 344, 346-7, 354, 457, 497-8, 
500-1, 550, 624-5, 641, 665-6. 
Pyanepsion, 517, 521. 

Pytheas, 194. 

Pytho, the, 520, 617. 

quercus, 217. 
quicken berries, 356, 358. 
quinqne, 92. 
quinzaine, 3G1. 


Quirk, 522. 

rad-ban i, 538, 
r^im, 431. 
raith, 431. 

Ramayana, 298. 

Rangi, 112-3. 
r4th, 205, 596. 

Rath Croghan, 330. 

Rathach, Ui, 522. 

Rathlin Island, 454, 601. 
rand mi, 389. 

Red Altar, the, 186, 233. 

Red Book, the, 401, 407. 

Red, King of the Isles, 454, 464 
see Ruad. 

Redg, 590, 604. 

Reidi-tyr, 119. 

Renan, M., 230. 
redtan, 389. 

Res, 399. 

Reuda, 322. 

Rex Sacrorum, 228. 
reynir, 358. 

Rhadamanthus, 149, 650, 061-2. 
rhawd, 277, 
rhed-eg, 277. 

Rhea, 642. 

Rhedynvre, the Stag of, 555. 
rhi, 32. 

Rhiannon, 97, 498-501, 641, 666. 
Rhiwafton, 423. 
rhodedig farcli, 385. 

Rhonwen, 154. 
rhyfel, 38. 
ri, 32. 

Riab n-Derg, 472 : see Lugaid. 
Riada, 322. 

Riangabra, 441. 

Riastartha, the, 438. 

Ribble, the, 455. 

Rig, 83, 602. 

Rigfota, 322. 

Rigisamos, 42. 

Rig-Yeda, the, 654, 657-9. 
Rime-Mane, 468. 

Rime-Ogres, the, 577, 615. 
ring, Woden’s : see Draupnir. 
Ringhorn, the, 531. ^ 
robur, 21 k 



Roc mac Diocain, 507-8. 
rochorc, 309. 
rodana, 3S9. 

Bodhsf, 389. 

Rdig, mac, 137, 139, 328, 335, 
Romove, 219, 221. 

Rond, Ecbaid, 374. 
ronn, ronne, 358. 

Ros na High, 148. 

Eos Euad, 322. 

Eoss, 139. 

Both Fail, 210, 212, 214-G. 

Roth Eainach, 210, 212. 

Rowan, the, 358>9. 

Rowcii, 154. 
mad, 389. 

Euad, 322, 464-5,-595. 

Ruadan, 388-9. 
rudo, 389, 

Rudra, 389. 

Rudraide, Riidraige, Rugraide, 585, 
589, 592. 

Runtu', genus, 522. 
rydaj>, 389. 

Rym, 615. 

Sadb, 391-2. 

Saegon-, 273, 290. 

Saeturnus,‘ 648 : see Saturn. 

Saga, 286. 

Saint, 273: see Scint, 

Sdlach, 56,3 : see Eccet. 
^icidun-i, 12. 

Salmon of Knowledge, tlie, 358, 
553-4, 659. 

Salmon of Llyn Llyw, 555, 558. 
Sambain, Samain, 396, 516, 518-9, 
584. 

Sambanacb, the, 516. 

Samoans, the, 177. 
samthacb, 320. 

Samtbainn, Mac, 314-5, 319-20. 
Sanskrit, 633-4. 

Saporta, M. de, 637. 

Sarn Elen, 167. 

Satan, 479. 

Saturn, 68, 644, 648, 651, 665-6. 
Saturnalia, the, 648. 

Satuxnia' Regna, 648, 

Saturday, 490.* 


fraud, 572. 
sAuH, 572. 

Saxons, the, 610. 

Sayce, Prof., 634-5. 

Scdtb, 259-60. 

Scdtbacb, 450-1, 454-5, 480-1. 
Schrader, Dr., 636. 

Scone, 206. 

Scimacb, 414. 
scoim, 439. 

Scots, the 610. 

Scotti, 263, 600, 664. 
scyphiis, 67. 

Scythia, 454, 600. 

Scythians, the, 475. 

Se, 271, ^'81, 290. 

Scagha, Fi. 522. 

Searbhan, 355-6, 594 
secht, 366-7. 
sechtmain, 366-7. 

Seeland : read Zealand, 
sefytt, 277. 

Sogcint, 272. 

Segestis, 291. 

Segimuiidus, 291. 

Segoniaros, 46, 74. 

Segomo, 33-5, 39, 281. 

Segoiitiaci, 273. 

Segontium, 271-3. 

Segovia, 541. 

Sein, 158, 160, 168, 174, 195-7, 
199. 

Seint, Saint, 272-3. 

Seiont, 270-1, 281, 290. 

Seleno 571. 

Sena, 19<- 
Senach, 342. 

Senclia, 76. 

Senclian, 566-7. 

Sengann, 585. 
sennight, 361. 
septem, 366. 

8eptk’-:nT)n, 3G6-7, 

Sera, 

Serapr, 25. 

Seseronis, 428. 

Setanta, 432, 445-7, 455, 501-2, 
610, 627. 

Setantii, 455, 610. 

Seteia, the, 455. 
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Sethor, &c., 332. 

^vern, the, 127, 129, 132, 556. 

. Seviri Augusti, 3. 

Shakspear, 104, 501, 562. 
Shannon, the, 556. 

SheiP. the O’, 522. 

Shepherd of Yspydadcn, the, 488, 
656. 

sibyls, 568. 

Sfd, 148, 247. 

, Side, 169. 
sie^, 34, 281, 291. 

Siegfried, 291, 482, 511, 675. 

Sif, 60, 72, 645. 
sigis, 34. 

Sigrdrifa, 241. 

Sig-ty^r, 118, 217. 

Silchester, 273, 290. 

Silvanus, 64-5, G7-9. 

Silver Hosts, the, 166, 173, 456. 
Silver Wheel, 435. 

Simeon Brec, 213, 581. 

Simon Drui, 213, 223, 599. 

Simon Magus, 210-4, 223. 

Sinann, 556. 

Sinclair’s Stat. Acc. of Scotland, 
520. 

sinum, 67. 
sion, 618. 

Sion Kent, 548. 

SiCn y Cydaii, 607, 

Sioriia, 28. 
sir, 27. 

Sirona, 27-8. 
siur, 61. 

Skadi, 653. 

Skirni’s Lay, 492. 
sky, sky, 116. 

Sky, 109-10, 114, 116, 180, 182, 
642, 671 : see Heaven, Uranus. 
Slainge, 585, 589, 599. 
Slamannan, 665. 

Slane, village of, 553. 

Sleipnir, 531. 

Slemiia Maige Itha, 583, 604 : see 
Ith. 

Bliab Fuait, 441. 

Sliab Um6r, 583. 

Sliabh Bdn, 171. 

Slieve Mis, 473, 564, 570. 


sluniice, 573. . 

Smirdubh, 171. 

Snorri, 645. 

Snowdon, 185, 199, 251, 279 - 
Sokk-mimi, 286. 
sol, s61, 572-3. 

Soliiuis, 291. 

Solstice, the Summer, 422. 
soma, 296-9. 

Son of Man, 534. 
sorg, 408. 
sorrow, 408. 

Spain, 90-1, 263, 409, 413, 424, 
446-7, 541, 582, 585, 643. 
Spanish Giant, the, 517. 

Spiritus Poematis, 567. 

Sreng, 585-6, 591, 611, 615. 
Stanzas of the Graves, the, 668. 
Stariath, 581. 

Starn, 213. 

(TTCyO?, 62. 

Sterculus, Stercutus, 648 ; see 
Saturn. 

Stone of Vision, 57 6 : see Lia Fait 
Stonehenge, 192-5, 197. 

Stygius, 78 : see Jupiter, Cernun- 
nos. 

Sucelos, Sucoeloa,- Succllos, 54-5. 
sun. Sun, 299, 300, 573, 655, 
672-3. 
sunne, 573. 

Suptung, 286, 291-2, 297. 

Sdrya, 573. 

Surya, 573, 655. 
svar, 573. 

Swart, 612, 615-7, 621, 623, 631, 
652, 678. 

Swine of Mac Dathd, the, 511-2. 
Sylvaticus, 152 ; see Merlin. < 
Syria, 620. 

Tacitus, 85. 
tag, 496-7. 
tahjan, 541. 
tailc, 551. 

Taillne, 414-5, 519. 

TaiUtin, 148, 409-11, 415, 418, 
576, 588. 

Tailltiu, 409, 412-5, 423, 519. 
Tain, the, 138, 140, 323, 330, 367, 
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369 - 70 , 373 , 434 , 443 - 4 , 468 , 
476 , 478 - 9 , 482 , 526 , 590 , 598 , 
638 . 

fcal-, tal-, iessin, 646. 
talg, 408. 

Taliessin, 21, 38, 97, 270, 386, 
643-51, 558-60, 565-6, 568-70. 
tallow, 408. 
talmaide, 144. 
talmidu, 502. 

Tanarus, 58. 

Tane-Mahuta, 113. 

Tara, 462, 479, 485, 503, 576, 665. 
taran, 69. 

Taran, 561. 

Taranis, 44, 47, 65, 70-3, 232. 
Taranucus, Taran uciius, 57, 60, 
69, 72. 

Taranus, 57, 69, 70. 
tarbfes, 443. 

Tarqiiin, 67. 

Tartarus, 642. 
tarvos, 61, 86. 

Tawhiri-Matea, 113. 
tear, 467. 
tecli, teg, 467. 

Tech n-l3uind, 504. 

Tegid, 544, 546, 565. 

T€yo9, 62, 467. 
tei, tai, 62. 

Teirgwaed, 375, 489. 

Teivi, 338, 380. 
telediw, 551. 

Telessin, Teleessin, Telyessin, 551 : 
see Taliessin. 

Teltown, 409 : see Tailltin. 
telyn, 551. 

Temair Fail, 207. 

Tenn}son, 158, 351, 

Ternog, 172. 

Terra, 66, 68, 73. 

Tethra, 449. 

Teutates, 44-5, 232 : see Toutates. 
Teuto, 46, 662. 

Teutobochus, 46. 

Teutobodus, 46. 

Teutomeres, 46. 

Ten tones, 46. 

Teyrnon, 499#-^ 01, 

^amro?, 92. 


Thargelia; 519. 

Thargelion, 519-20. 
theod, 45. 
theoden, 46. 

Theodoric, -us, 30-2. 

Theseus, 668. 

Thetis, 639. 

30. 

thiiida, 45. 
thiudans, 46. 
thjdd, 45. 
th]6dann, 46. 

6vt]To'5, 92 , 626 . 

Thdkk, 534, 536. 

TLor, 58-60, 62 3, 65-8, 72, 110, 
233, 358, 531, 611-2, 645-7, 
652-3, 655. 

Tliorsncss, 233. 

Thorsteinn, 456-8. 

Three Elemishos of the Ultonian 
Women, the, 439. 
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Yellow Fever, Durham, 48. 

Zoology, Fasciculi Malayenses, 49 ; Journal of 
the Linnean Soc., 49 ; Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee Mems. , 50. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY, 
flew Series* 

A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continenty conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations ^ and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truthy are placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols. L-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVIL, XVIII., and XXL are edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 

The Price per Volume is io.f. (sd. 

Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2 IS., or 
22 S. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. 

THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, 
Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated and edited by James Moffatt, B.i>. D.D., St Andrews. 

On the value of .such a work by such a^writer it is scarcely necessary to 
enlarge. All familiar with Professor Harnack’b method expect his treatment 
of a theme like this to be masterly, and their expectation is more than 
realised .” — Christian World, 

“Nothing could surpass the excellent skill and taste with which these 
volumes have been translated, edited, and produced.” — British Weekly, 
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Vol. XXI. In the Press. Almost Ready. One Volume. 

ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

By Ernst von Dobschutz, Professor of New Testament in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, and 
" edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

“ It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 
hardly be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theo- 
' logical chair.” — The Speaker. 

“ Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
' churches, but at any rate there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented. ” — British Weekly. 

Vol. XVI. 

THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Reville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Pans, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

“ Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” — Glasgow Herald. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 

Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 

From some of the Reviews of the Work. 

Dr Marcus Dods in British Weekly — “ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginning;^ of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 
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** This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England, The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the hole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term. . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s fVkai 
IS Christianity? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present ]X)sition of the moie advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind .”— Neus 

No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; m few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined .” — hdinburgh Review, 

“The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.” — 
Atkenceum. 


The Earlier Works included in the library are: — 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf PTarnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VII L, IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8 VO, cloth, each loj-. 6 d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 1 2s, 6 d, 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :-~Vol. I.: Intro- 
ductory Division: — I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I. — The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. : — 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Book IL; — The 
Laying of Ihe Poundation . — I. Historical Survey.— /. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianii^ as a Church. — II. 
Fixing and gradual Hellenising of Clii'islianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III. : Division I. Book II. : — The Laying of 
the Foundation — continued. Division II. — The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I. : — The History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A. — Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. P. — The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man n c ns historical development. 
Vol. IV. : Division II. Book I.— History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology-— continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Book 
II. — Expansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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*S/«, Grace^ and Means of Grace on the basis of the Churck 
VoL VI. : Division II Book II. — Expansion and Re-f 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church — continued. Vol. VII. : 
Division II. Book III. — The Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma. — Full Index. 

“No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof. Harnack’s History of Dogma — Times, 

“A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” — Daily News. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

‘ (New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 6 d. ; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, i2.f. 6 d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says : — “I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recc^nised — ^its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent efibrt 
to get at the living realities of religion. ” 

“ Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.” — Pilot. 

“ In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof, Harnack 

These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.’' — Literature, 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD : A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. TheoL, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. loi-. (id. 

“ It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 
portant one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.” — Critical 
Review. 

“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” — Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” — Glasgow Herald. 

% 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS, By R, Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, los. 6 d. 
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VoL I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. 

V^l. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

“ It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful .'* — Chrisitan IVodd, 

“ It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a 'vell-thumbed ropy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.” — 
Literary World, 

“It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of moughtful 
people in this country .” — Pall Mall Gazette, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITT 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, los. 6^. ; half- 
leather, 12^. 6 d 

“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
, scrutiny , it will surpass the highest expectation.”— Times, 

“Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.”— Spectator, 

“We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for geneial intere:.t and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. ... In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a consideiable time.” — Manchester Guardian, 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Pro . Corl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vob. (New Series, Vols. 
1 . and V.) Demy 8vu, cloth. Each loj. 6 d. 

“Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch 111 New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.” — Expository 
Times, 

. No student of theolr^y or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsackcr’s great book unread ” Man.heder Guardian. 

“In every direc lion in this work we find the mark ot the independent 
thinker and investigator , . . this remarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. . . .” — Christian World, 

“ The book itself ... is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory waj.” — Critical Review. 
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Uniform Price per Volume, 6^. 

BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 1 2S. 

= PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. i2i-. 

BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6j. 

EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-1 1. Vol. IL 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahilm, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqhq, Zakharya, Yeremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-lxvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30^. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 

by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 125. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 

Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth, gs. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 1 2S. 

The second portion of this work, “The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but m uniform volumes ; see p. 19. 

KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldarr. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. HI- 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Xast Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8 ;o. 36 j *. 

(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 

Dr. A. Ruenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

i8^. 

PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM : A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 

Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 

OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. 1. II. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day ; Vols. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

R^lVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Tianslared from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. i8j. 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Dr John Watson, of Liverpool : “ The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers.” 

The volumes are uniform in size {crown octavo) and bindings but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 

Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5^. 

These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Babel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history. 

This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments.” — Scotsman, 

It is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have seen in short compass of these most important discoveries.” 
— The Weekly Leader, 

It is loi^ since any book on Biblical Archaeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . , We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments. ” — Christian Commonwealth, 

Vol. 11. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobsiein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-es-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3.^. 

“ It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” — Hibbert Journal. 

“ Professor Lobstein hjlndles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma.” — Scotsman. 

' “ No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 

the sincerity of the Professor’s endeavour and aim ; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved.” — St Andrew. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL UBRART— ConttniMd. 

Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-atn- 
Rht.n in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6d, 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. — “A beautiful transla*’ 
tion of a beautiful book.” 

“ It is a book which will appeal to ministers who arc anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit chougkout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.” — Dr. John Watson in Ckrt\ttan Commonwfali'^, 

Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library, 
It is a book of beautiful intention and most sincer e aspiration.” — E:xpo. itory 
Tinier. 

“This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety.” — W. t E s Survey . 

“This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithful iccor 1 of the virtunous 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres oi'a mind wliich assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this crilical age. I'he boc^k has ( ae of the 
marks of true gr^'atness — absolute sincerity. The eniirf^ courage, simplicity, 
and clearmindedne.s^ with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win oiir <rust and sympathy.” 
— Examiner. 

Vol. IV, LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean R^ville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculte de Theologie Protestaute de 1’Univer.site de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-es-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

“The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern adv^ances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman. 

“We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims .” — Christian Commonwealth. 

“Admirably trnnslated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who arc interested in tlie history of religious 
development .” — Si A ndrew, 

“An honest and earnest effort to vindicaie tlie eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and de.servcs all respect.” — \\ ct T Survey. 

Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in tlie University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5 r. 

Prof. W. Sunday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says : “I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this tirr* well kuown, and that its merits 
are recognised — its fresh and vivid description.'', .ts breadth of view anrl .'.kilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

“ In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose. ” — Literature. 
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Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W, Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; 
Author of *‘The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 

Two of the author’s shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators. 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief ; 
the other on Romanist versus Piotestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent J esuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An Appendix written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 

^ol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St MichaePs Church, New York ; author of “ Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ^s. 

These lectures were originally delivered as Bond Lectures before the 
Bangor Theological Seminary m Bangor, Me. , U.S. A. Extract from a minute 
adopted by the faculty of that institution after the delivery of those lectures : 
— “The broad and ripe scholarship, the fresh knowledge of details, the 
constructive temper, and the reverent Christian spirit which were always 
manifest, gave these lectures exceptional worth, not only for the .student 
body, but for the laigc company of thoughtful people who heard them.” 

“ These lectures are certainly of quite exceptional worth. Dr. Peters 
has for many years given the attention of a ripe and thorough scholar to 
the beginnings of history in Israel ; and these lectures will not only interest 
the general reader, but will suggest much to the expert. ” — British Weekly, 

Vol. VIIL BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

“The temper of his book is admirably gentle and restrained, and the 
matter is of most living interest.” — Academy and Literature. 

“ The work is remarkably interesting and learned .... those who wish 
to understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near 
future ought not to neglect the book.” — British Friend. 

Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION ; and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris, and Dean 
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RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- ' 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Hibbert J ectures, p. 14. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See, ’'I ’'berl Lectures, p, jk. 

R^VILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown Svo, cloth, is, (sd. 
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« 

iRfeVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 

LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
p. 9. 

RlfeVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 

' Crown Theological Library, p. ii. 


See also Sabatier’s “ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 

Spirit,” p. 4. 

RHYS (J.). ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The 
World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5 ^- 

ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 

Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7^. 6d, 

OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 

ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). , PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 

CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 

i8mo, cloth. IS. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London^ W.C. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

IS. 6d. net. 

‘ ‘ It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theoh gy against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial wi ting, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their pr’vate pre- 
possessions incline them.” — Siotsmav. 

“ Mr. Saunders writes v/ith sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘ Hainack and his Critics ’ will do web to read his 
comments .” — Sheffield Daily Tele^-aph. 

SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 

8vo, cloth. 7j. (id. 

SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. Sec Hibbert Lectures, 
P* T 5 - 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Theological 

Translation Library, OM Series, p. 9. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part i, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part i. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 

cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 

SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4^. 6d. 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 

ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition- i2mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
.MY CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, y. 6d. * 

SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13- 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continiiad. 

THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES- The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopia and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopia, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix — a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. i8j. net. 

TAYLER (Rev- JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
, Fourth gospel, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

TAYLOR (Rev. C). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3^. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 2 1 . 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3^. ; or 32mo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth, ij. 6 d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 

8vo, cloth. 2s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. ; or 32mo, cloth, is. 

TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 

yos. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 

Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5f. net. 

UPTON (C. B-)- ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF- See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londcm, 
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VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS : A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stan^ 

point. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 35. 6d, 

VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 

Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram. IS. net. 

VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 

Vol. VIII. On the Lord^s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 35-. Cd. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of (xod. Sermon on the Mount, etc. ovo. 
cloth, ys. 6d. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. 8 VO, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 

THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RE1..IGION. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. lamo, 

cloth. 3^. 6d. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
5J. ; cloth, 6s, 

WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE.. 

2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 

p. 7. 

WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Thf*ological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modem School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed, is. 

WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. ii. 
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WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
* HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 

3 ^. 

BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 

critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary; to which is appended the Chaldee 
^ Targum. Demy 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, ^s, 6d, 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OF : A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary, with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7 J. 6d. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 

A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 

Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen^s College, 
Oxford ; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong ; Author of 
A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen, ^s. 6d. 

ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 

BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 

Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
' Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 31.^. 6 d.; Vol. HI. sold 
separately, ^s. 6 d. 

BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 
8vo, parchment. 5^. 

THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 

THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 

Crown 8vo, parchment. 4.^. 

COLLINS (F. H.\ AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress; A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDiEUS; or. The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By Janies Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 2 IS. 

HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 2S. 

THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Address. 8vo, sewed, is, 

LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or. The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd h.dition. 8vo, 
cloth. 6 s. 

METAPHYSICA nova ET VLTUSTA: A Return 

to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 

p. 21. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POUTI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure qf Contract, Trade, and Government, 
* viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 105 . 6 d. 

MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90. 8vo, each 35. Vols. III.- 

XVI. in cloth, each 135. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 35. ; 
33 and after, 45. Vols. I.-VIII., each 135. Vols. IX.-XIV., 
^ each 175. Annual Subscription, post free, 125. 

MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard Uni- 
- versity. 125. 6 d. net. 

PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE) : A Review of Philosophy. 65. 

PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part 1. 
8vo, cloth. 45. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
125. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol. I. No. i, 25. 6 d. ; No. 2, 25. 6 d. ; No. 3, 
Part I, 15 . 6 d; Part 2, 25.; No. 4, Part i, 15. 6</.; Part 2, 
25. Vol. 11 . No. I, Part i, 15. 6 d. ; Part 2, 25. ; No. 2, 
Part I, 15 . 6 c/. ; Part 2, 25. ; No. 3, Part i, 25. ; Part 2, 25. 
Vol. III. Part I, 25 . 6 c/.; Part 2, 25. NEW SERIES, Vols. 
I. -III. Demy 8vo, buckram, each 105. 6 c/. net. 

ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 

With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, xA.berdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. 95. net. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 

THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. * 

SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I. -VI., each 45. 2c/. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 

of Thought on Culture, 'Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown* 
8 vo, doth gilt. 5^. net. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2 vols. Demy 8 vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

“ It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most importatit we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.” — Academv. 

“ It is a book for all men and for all t^me. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a po.sbib]y .surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litteiateur, tlie rran of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these twa' 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of intciest and cons!!n’Ctive 
thought. There is suggestion and instrucbm ioi aU t! e vorld, and an 
almost indefinable fascination — whether it be due to the mere mtnnsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execu' on, 01 to the sense 
of its almost laboriovr faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” — St Jameses Gazette. 

A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES, iith Thousmd, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7 i. (>d. 

Vols. II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 

Thousand 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
i8j. each,^ 

Vols IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36r. 

Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol I. 

Part I, The Data ol Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. 21J. 

Vol VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol II. 

Part 4, Ceremonial Insiitutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. i8j. 

Vol VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol III. 

Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. i6^ 

Vol IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol I. Pan i. 

The Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Induction l.diics , Part 3, The F-ll’cs 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 151'. 

Vol X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol II. Part 4, 
Justice ; Part 5, Negative Beneficence ; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. I2 j. (id. 

14 Henrietta Street, Cbvent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Aiso to he had separately : 

^FENCER (HERBERT). JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of 
the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6 s, 


Other Works, 

-THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 
(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 105. 6d, 

- EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 

-- — ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 

new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. (Each lox.) 305*. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 

‘^The Man v. The State.’^ 8vo, cloth. loi*. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition, hi". 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6 s, 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 

Sewed, is, 

A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 

Sewed. 6d. 

REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d, 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or. Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. I. English. iSs. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. i6j. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Poljmesians. i8i^. 

No. 4. African Races. i6j. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. i8j. 

No. 6. Americaif Races. i8j. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30 j. 

JVew volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F.* H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 5 th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth, 

2 IS, 

DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 

OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 
8vo, sewed, i s. 

A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 

THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Dem> Svo, 
sewed, is. 

SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Profe^.sors Land. Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Profess )r 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown Svo, ck Ji. 5?. 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. Svo, sewed. 4s. 2d, each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Voi. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, no pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 

WUNDT (WILHEL.M). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of tlie Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy Svo, cloth. 85. net. 


14 
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^III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 

History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (rao pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 185.) lo^. 

AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS -UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 
SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, lar. bd. net.; cloth, 
135. (id. net. 

BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestoraathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols m i. 8vo, cloth boards, yr. bd. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 3^. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 

With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 155. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4^. 

BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 

p. 10. 

DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 
8s. 6d. net. 

DIPAVAMSA (THE) : A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. • 8vo, cloth. 2i.y. 

The “ Dlpavarasa” is the most ancient histoiical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision/ by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vc^ 
cloL i. I Si-. 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vc cloth, ^s. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous p(;em of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. Svo, cloth. 4Jr. 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 

POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4^/. 

FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See ( enningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8, 9, and n, p. 48. 

FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrv-Stomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. i6s. 

FUERST (Dr. JUL.). HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th 

Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 2r.r. 

HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. ? is. 

HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. T6mo, cloth. 

Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) is. 6 d 
Psalms, ij. 

Job. ij. 

Isaiah, n. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 

By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

STUDIES IN HEBREW SyNONYMS. Demy 8vo. 

cloth. 5i'. 

LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRiE-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes Fcap. 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
t Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3^. 

MILANDA PANHO, THE : Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 

The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21^. See also “ Pali Miscellany.’* 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. p. 22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English — German). By W. Muss-Amolt. To be completed 
in about 15 parts. Parts I. to XIX., each ^s. net. 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K, Albrecht, Ph.D., 
Professor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth, yj. 6 d. 
net. 

NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 

GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. iSs. net. 

DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 

CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7J. 6 d. 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28^. 

OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Plermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. • iSs. 

PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 
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^ GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector 
of S-ihools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence, 
j&road crown 8vo. io5. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. Hibbert 

Lectures, p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OP SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square loyal 
8vo, cloth. 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RE^ 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTOH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Dm Ahmad 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Salim B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strotig. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
3.f. net. ' 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ss. 6d 


KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 

EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 

IS. 6d. 

SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled oy. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 

With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 75. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and II. now 
ready. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, vdth translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic T<? is by G. Horner, iT.A., 
See p. 26. 

“ We congratulate Mr Horner on his learned and serviceable work, and 
could wish that his example of persistent and sulf-denying labour might 
stimulate others to enter on this or kindred fields of research.”— 


14 H<**irietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETV. Established 

far the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
% preserved in the British Museum. 

Volumes already issued — 

THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 

Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts L and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
' II. 84^. net. 

THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 

Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth, 

VINAYA PITAKAM : One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each 21s. 

WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth, ^s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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IV . Modern Languages and Literature. ^ 

A complete list of Messrs. Williams Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 

ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd I Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Mediaeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vt'l, (id , large 
paper, 5^. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry, cs. ; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxbuighe, 7 s. 6d. net. V. Scottish Ponry 
of the Seventeenth Century, ^s . ; large paper, haif-rnororco, 
Roxburghe, 7^’. 6d, net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. 1 . 3^-. 6//. ; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5^. net. Vol. 11 . cloth, 5.^. ; large 
paper, half-morocco, 7 s. 6d, net. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations — in fact, for who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The m/tes are as concise as j)ossible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merim^e. 

2S. 6d. 

“A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” — National Ohsenitir. 

“The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume ol Mcrim^e.”— ybwnia/ of 
Education. 

VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2<r. Kid. 

“The books arc wdl got up, and in Vaillante an excellent choice has 
been made.” Guardian. 

“The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.” — Scotsman. 

AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes, v. Dewall. 3L 
“The two stories by Johannes v. I> /o. are well suited for heir 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too adficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided, — Saturday Review. 

“Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” — Educational T imes, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ARMY SERIES-Contfaued. 

CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet 2^. 6rf. 

• “These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi^ 

originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend — we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. ... A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories. ** — The Schoolmaster 

“ The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
— Guardian. 

' ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3^. 

‘ ‘ The senes has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” — Scotsman. 

ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish I.exico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 

BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 

Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. 

BOlELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY^S ENGLISH. 

Edited, with Notes/ Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Academie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3^. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3^. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 35. 

See Victor Hugo, “Les Miserables” and “ Notre Dame.’^ 

BOOK OF BALLYMpTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Nowpublished in Photo-Lithographyfrom theOriginal Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Iiish Academy With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of — Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends ; a fragment of the Brehon Laws ; a 
copy of the Dindsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations^ from Latin originals ; the Destruction of Troy, 
the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the JEneid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. 

In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 5.?. (200 copies only 

printed). 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, «W.C. 
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(THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language compiled in part about the middle ot 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
banskrit an(i Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides ;^6, 6s, 
(200 copies only prinhaV 

nautical terms in English 

AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britan7iia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thorough’/ revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Platen. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7^. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 

the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
hasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. ; or 
separately, Grammar, 3^. ; Exercises, 2s, 6d, 


GOETHE (W. V.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. Kduca- 

tional Catalogue. 

HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 

With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabuloruin of Zeuss’s “Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 

THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 

AIDS TOV/ARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 

THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 

AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of^ ^ ^ h Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Senes, Vol. VI. 2s. oa. 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISfeRABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3^. 6d, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 

Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 

^ J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3.^. 

LHABHAR BREAC. The “ Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“ The Great Book of Dun Doighre ” : a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century, ‘‘ The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved ” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one voL, half-calf, ;^4, 41. 

^ (200 copies only printed.) 

LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.d. iiooj 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of ancient Ireland ; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. ;^3, 35. (200 copies only printed.) 

LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. loi*. (>d. 

LODGE (Sir O.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers in Training at Birmingham during P'ebruary 1905. 
3^- 

“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the 
sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in 
place of the mediaevahsm he attacks.” — Outlook. 

“ Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all con- 
cerned in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour 
with Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy — would make 
him feel that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day.” — Dr 
Macnamara in the Daily Chronicle. 

MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4^. net. 
See also Williams. * 

NIBELUNGENLIED. “ The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. $s. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, «W.C. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADfeLICA (L- 

XXXI.)- A Coilection of Tales in Irish, 'vyith Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2^ v^ls. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42^. Or separately, VoL I., Irislf 
Text; and Vol. IL, Translation and Notes. Each voL 21X. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s, bd, net. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 

Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinlnugh. 

2nd Edition, revised. Pott Svo, cloth, i^. 

« 

ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrostomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 6r. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 

LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGV. hor Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5^. 

See also Voltaire. 

ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition. Large Svo. strongly bound, hall-roan. 6d. 

SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. T ranslated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 5.9. 

ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 

STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 

Cormac’s Glossary O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edit, ti, ith an Introduction 
and Index Svo, cloth. loj. 6d. 

THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 

in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Pianslations and Notes. 
Svo, cloth. 6.9. 

ON THE FELIRE OF CENGUS. Vol. I. Part i. 

Trans. R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. , . sewed. 6r. 

THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 

Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal Svo. One Svo 
facsimile. Cloth. $s. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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STOKES^ (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT 
ORLEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed, is, 

< OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 

CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 3J. 6 d, 

SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. los. 

TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)-- 

Vol. I. Part I. MESCA ULAD ; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M.»Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. IJ. 6d. 

Vol. II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part l, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D D. Svo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s “ Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 3J 6/4 

Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 

Edmund Hogan, S.J., F. R. U.I., M.R. I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Lrish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, SJ., 
F.R.U.I., M.R. LA. , Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 PP«j triple columns. 2 vols. in i. Imp. Svo, cloth. 245. 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5J. 

WEISSE (T. H.). ‘ SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 

TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5^.) ^s. 6 d, 
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WEISSE (T. H.): A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS : bein^ a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s, 

WERNER^S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt, i6mo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

“ We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 
in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
— Reformer. 

To those outward bound such r book is sure to be us ful .” — Ptcutual 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 

LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and correctionf*. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6 d. 

LESSONS IN MAORI. Edition, Fcap. ovo, 

cloth. ^s. 

YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Centuiy ; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in tne Library of Trinity 
College, ]t)ublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 
4 ^- 

ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6 s. net. 

ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Lanp:uage of the Present 

Day. I- The Elementary Method. Crot.n Svo, cloth, ^s. 
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V. Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY ; A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. 8vo. li. 

ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 

' NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fover, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). loi-. 6^. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Ouf of print separately^ but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports^ Vol. IV ^ Part I. Price 20^. 

BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 31J. ^d. 

BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctonbus 
G. Beniham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., ;^8, 2s. Vol. I. 
(not separate). Vol. IL, £6s. Vol III. (Parts i and 2), 56.^. ; 
or separately. Part i, 24s, ; Part 2, 325. 

BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by Wilham T. Bull, 
M.D. In five Imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 1976 illustrations in the text and 102 superb full-page 
plates in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, ^6, 6s.; half 
leather, marble sides and edges, ^£7, 7s.; half morocco, 8s. 

We regard it as a valuable exposition of modern surgery. The main 
characteristics of the system aie the fulness with which the subjects are 
treated and the v^ealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and 
are very successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the 
articles aie very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of 
the Head and Diseases of the Breast Lancet 

BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHCENBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by Geoigc AV. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N V. Sidgwick Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3 ^- 

BOGHURST (W.). LpiMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B.M. Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo, doth. 
5J. net. 
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BOYCE (RUPERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THfe ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price is. ^ 

BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. jC2, 2s. net. 

BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. Royal 8vo. 
Stereotyped. Cloth, ()d. 

CATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.). HOW TO LIVE. 

A Simple Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools. $d. 

CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon- 
Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry). SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 
for Cavalry Wounded With Illustrations and Diagrams 
Small 8vo. ir. net, 

CHAPMAN (E, J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. 

With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. Sd. 

CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part 1. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Tiajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo, 3.^, 6d Part 11 . Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
60 Illustrations. Large 8vo. 5^. Part III. Secondary Growth 
Phenomena, with 34 Illustrations. 5.^. Parts L, IL, and III. 
bound, cloth, 15^. 

CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY. 

Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth, js. 5 ^. 

COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. L (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6d.). 406 coloured 

Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 80s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 

(HYMENOMYCETES). Plates. Royal 8vo. 8s. In 
8 vols. 1198 coloured Plates . ^ IV oyal 8vo, cloth gilt. 
£30, ss- 

BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “ British Fresh- 
water Algae.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52^. 6d. 
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COOKE tM. C.). HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN 
FUNGI. With 36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 

& See also “Grevillea,” 

CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

2. ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J, Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates, 4to, sewed, 5/. 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
% TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 

9 Plates. 4to, sewed, is. 6d. 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL. D. 4to, sewed. 2j. 

5. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 3^ ^d. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 3^. Sd. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Ounningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8r. 6d. 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 

18 Autotypes 4to, sewed 42J. net. Appendix to 8 and 9. ^s. net. 

10. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed, 14J. net. 

11. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and 
Prof. J Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes 4to, sewed. 42J. net. 

DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 

8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
4to. 7J. 6d. 

DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 

(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to. 
lor. 6d. net. 
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DUTTON a E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN 1 . TODD, 
M;D., C.M„ FIRST REPORT 01 ^ 

trypanosomiasis expedition to 

SFNEGAMBIA {1902). (Liverpool School of Tropicaf 
Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. los. 6i. net. 


FARADAY and SCHCENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- ^ 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters, Edited by Georg W. A. Kahibaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schoeiibein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 13^. net. 

FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthiopological and -Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Ne]::,on Annandale 
and Herbert C Robinson. 410. Now ready, i^nthropology, 
Part 1., 15s. Part IIa., ioj*. net Zoology, Vol. L, Parts I., V,, 
III., and Appendix, 525. Supplement (itinerary), ^s. 


GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature Edited by M. C. Cooke. I arts. 8vo. Each 
IS. 6d. Plates. Vols. I.-XVIII. In 9 vols. Cloth (each 

HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 


HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER. 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8vo, sewed, 

IS. ; ck)th, IS. 6d. 

HOFF (J. H. VANT). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 

JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.). PROBLEMS OF 
NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of Briti.sh . f^ishery Authorities and 
Regulations. 10s. 6d. net. • 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, is. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 5.?. per annum. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 

At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), aoi, ^Zoology, 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6^. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6 ^. net 1893, 

\ No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3^. 6^. net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net 

2. CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
Collie, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price u. 6d. net 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates, 
Price IJ. 6d. net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatcheiry. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. LINEUS. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in flie Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With ii Plates, ys. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Flcure, B.Sc., Fellow of the IJniversity of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 41, 6d. net. 

12. GAMMARUS. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological De- 
partment, University of Liverpool. With 4 plates. 2^. net, 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by W. A. 
Herdman, D.Sc,, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, the 
University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 8.y. 6^f.net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 

MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2 s. 6d, 

(R.), H. E. ANNETT. and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT DF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4 to. 21S, 

III. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, anti J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. 4to. los. 6 d. 

IV. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasij. 4I0. [ This is qjit cf piiut separately, but is also con- 
tained in the Report of the Thomson* Vales Laboratoi les, Vol IV. Part i. 
Price 20r.] 

V. ROSS (R) and M. L, TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I 1901 With a Letter from Dr. UanieR regarding the 

^ results arrived at to vlate. 8vo. is, Part II. 1902. 8vo. is. 

VI. \Not issued 

VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
4to. ys. 6 d. 

VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. is. 

IX. ROSS (R). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
AND SUEZ. 8vo. u. 

X. DUTTON (J. E.). REPORT OF THE^MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 410. lor. 6 d. net. 

XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. FIRST REPORT 
OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 
GAM BI A (1902). 410. I Or. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 

XII. BOYCE (R). THE ANTI-M/J ^P.IA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. 8vo. is. 

XIII. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. REPORTS OF 
THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO THE CONGO 
(1903-1904). With a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the 
Congo Free State by H. W. Thomas, M. D. M'Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, 
H.Sc., M B., Liverpool, and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E Austen, Zoo- 
logical Department, British Museum. Papers covers. 15^. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). ‘KUNTERIAN LEC- 
TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSITION OF THE TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth, sr. 
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MIERS g^). ON THE APOCYNACEiE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 30.?. 

iflOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM : A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. i2mo, sewed. 20s. 

MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 

8vo, sewed. 8s. 

NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine.) is. 

PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 35-. 6d. net ; ^s. gd. post free. Neary 100 
pages, 17 full-page Plates. 

PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. lox. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS^ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 
Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches, is. 

PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 
of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. ys. 6d. 

RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE 
INFLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATH- 
OLOGY. Demy 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. 

RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. I2S. 6 d. net. Out of print. Vol. II. in preparation. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-VATfes AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 410, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. lor. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25J. Vol. III. Part I. 1900. ys, 6d. Vol. III. Part 2% 1901.** 
i2.f. 6d. Vol. IV. Part i. 1901. 20.y. Vol. IV. Part 2. 

1902. 21s, New Series. Vol. V. Pan i. 1903. Limp,,20J. ; 
cloth, 21s. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, i2.y. 6d. ; cloth, 

13J. 6 d . Vol. VI. Part 1. 1905. Limp, 12s. Gd ,; cloth, 

13X. 6 d . 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., M^or I.M.S, 
(retired)). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 

vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School rf I’ropical 
Medicine, Memoir 1 .) 8 vo cloth. 2s. 6d 


H. E, ANNETT, M.D., D.P.K., and E. E. 
AUSTEN. REPORT OF "^HE MALARIA 
EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE ^1899). 

(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Mf-^moir II.) 4to. 

21S. 


FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (laverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. Memoir V., i.) i^. 

SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. I.ogaii Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) is. 

REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 

SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
IX.) i^. 

SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
INOSA. 4 to, sewed. 8 Plates. lojr. Cyd. 

SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000 
2nd Edition. Royal 8 vo, cloth. 21s. 

SCHCENBEIN. CORRESPOND ..-i ICE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 

Berzelius. 
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SC^REBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
' Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex^ for the preservation of health 
and' general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
^C^aefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
t^xt. Royal 8vo, cloth. 3^. net. 

‘‘The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 
value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent .” — Physician 
and Sur^on. 

“Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.” — Scotsman. 

“A very sensible little treatise .* — Glasgow Herald. 

SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from i to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc., etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9.?. 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 
Single Sheets : E T B, MOV, B D E, lu UJ U, and Large 
Clock Sheet. Sd. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 
4d. each. 

ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 

mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 

SONNTAG (C. 0 .). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 

A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal PTigh School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 31. 6d. net. 

SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 

With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth, is. 

SPENCER (W. G.). A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 

IS. 
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D. Cantab., D.p.H.) mid 
M.B. Vkt, I.M.a THfe 
OF MALARfA ANIi 
SITES. (Published for the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with new colour Plates. 12s. 6d, net. 

TAYLOR (M. J.OGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Troj. ical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. IS. 

REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 

MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXil. 
Session 1902 1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Scries, L-XXL, are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 5^. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIIL Part t, 40^. Part 2, 25^. 
Part 3, $os. Part 4, js. 6d. Vol. XXXIX. Part i, 30J. 
Part 2^ igs. Pari 3, 43 j. Part 4^ 9-f. Vol. XL. Part i, 255. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 410, cloth. 21s 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. ;^22, 55. 6d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 

VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 40th, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge; Prof of Natural Philosophy 
in the Univeisity of St. Andrews.® Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, ts. 


STEPHENS (J, W. W., M. 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, 
PRACTICAL STUDY 
OTHER BLOOD PARA 
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^ VI. Miscellaneous. 

■ / ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
' of Modern Savag^es. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Ulus 
trationSj a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. t8j. 

“To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume .”— Bi it. Archivolog. Aisoc 

“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archaeologists The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga- 
tion by cultured people .” — Science Gossip. 

“ It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly, 

6^. net ; 2 S. 2d. per annum, post free. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
I.sles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bj’. 

See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, “Women under the 

Factory Acts.” 

BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7J. (yd. 

RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 

PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 

With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at PhiDenicia 1200 b . c ., rfnd other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. I os. (yd. each. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 

Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7 ^. (yd. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARt, St James’s 

Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv + 16116 pp. 
4t0, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement L, 1902-3. Buckram, 

I vuL, 196 pp. 55. net. Supplement IL 198 pp. 1903-4^ 
Buckram, ^s. net. 

“ The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. ... The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . , We heartily applaud the work, 

both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own” --‘The Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by JVI r. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but thcii own, and many o' 
whom had not seen a white man until th^^y had attained years 
of maturity. With an claborale Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10 r. (\d. net. 

ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 31X. 6^/ 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed, is. 


FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt.). EVOLUTION OF RE- 
LIGION. See Crown Theological Library, Vol. XII., p. 13. 

GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 

Guide to Frobel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in i. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.). WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into tl e Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulatmg the Labour of Women. 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). iENEIDEA; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and iEsthetical Remarks on the iEneis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of loo 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 
(i Part). Royal Svo, sewed. £2, 2 ,1 1. 

HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberrn Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2S. 
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HERBErY (Hoa. A.). WINDFALL AMD* WATER- 

DRIFT. Verse Miniatures. Square. lamo, doth limp, gilt 
tops. 25 . 

> . 

- — and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the “ Contemporary Review.*’ 8vo, cloth, i5. 64 . ; 
sewed, i 5 . 

JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
. TURE. With a brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, i^s. net. 

KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folip, boards. 65. Strongly bound in cloth. 75. 64 . 

WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i ; 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula , 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi aevi usque.44f 
Alexandrum M. historian). For the study of ancient history, especially tfie 
' history of the Oriental peoples : the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale i : 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s. 

GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Imperii Romani tabula geogiaphica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale i : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24s, 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Vetcris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. P'or the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement : Environs of Rome. Scale i ; 25,000. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. i8s. 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Gnecioe Antiqua? 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale I ; 500,000 Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24^-. 

WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Impena Persarum et 
Macedonurn. P'or the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius Scale i : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

WALL-MAP OF GAlJL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. Gallise Cisalpinse et 
Transalpinae cum partibus Britanniae et Germanise tabula, for the study of 
Caesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 24s. 
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KIEPERrs WALL'MAPS OF THE ARCIENT WdkLD-q«ntd. 

WALLJMAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. -Asi* Miporis 
Anti<^U9e tabula. For the study of Herodotusl^ Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Cm tilts, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted on rSlUers and varnished. 2c5!^ 

LAING and HUXLEY, PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS, By Samuel I.^ing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 4f. 6d. 

MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modem History at the 
University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY : Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, is. 

OTIA MERSEIANIL The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpfibl, Vols. I.-ill 8vo, 1899-1903. 
Each TOT. 6d. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the 
Issues. 5T. net. 

ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘Creation Records, 
“Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc.). MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Em- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s, 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7.9. 6d. 

“ In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts al^ut the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the (hgree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades .*' — ^lunckester Guardian, 

“More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.’— 
Political Science Quarterly. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

&ifp. 31. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLr‘rTY. p. 31. 

STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, nloth. &r. 

— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 

sewed, 6s, 

OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol 

IV, Folio, 20S. net. 

VEILED FIGURE (THE), and pther Poems. Large 

X post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman, 2S. 6 d. 

VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H. W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part i. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2, Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. IS. net. 

WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 45. 6d. net. 

“This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task — the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 
and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.” — 
Spectator. 

* ‘ Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘Life.’” — 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, ANQ 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single number;, 
2^. 6^. net. Subscription, loj. per annum, post free. 

( “ There is, for English readers at least, no f Aisting mcvlium for expression 

of free thought in this best sense ; and should anyiiung but success await the 
ventuie of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we ohnll confess paiutul sui- 
prise . . It vvJ] be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking; and 
hould it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Joumal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals .” — Chrishan World 

MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October. 4^. Per annum, 12s., 
post free. 

THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. A Quarterly Review. 

Subscription, 4s. per annum, post free. Single numbers, is, 
net, IS. 2d. post free. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 

Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price u. Per annum, 4s. 6i/., post 
free. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, ir. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 5^. per annum. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 6d.j po'^t free. 
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; I»oed irr^ulaily at various prices. | 

'LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMIT^’®''® 

Memoirs. L-XI. already published at various prices. jS 
, of I^verpopl Bay. Fifth Repdft, written .by Members ol »' 

' Comrarttee^and other Naturalists, Cloth. 8r. 6<f. o©t. 'S$e pSjk. 

MBIfeHRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TilOPICAL MEDICINE; 5 i;t 

ROY^ ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETT^* Memoirs »n^ 
Monthly Notices, Yeairly Volumes at variou|j|rices. ' ' 

ROYAL IRISH ^CADEMlf. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary, Cunningham Memoirs. Vok 
L-X. already issued at various prices. ® 

.ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Trankctioos and Proceed- 
ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 

REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON- YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 
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